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^'  We  shall  never  envy  the  honoure  which  wit  apd  learning  obtain  In  any  other 
cause,  if  we  can  be  numbered  amonf  the  writerf  who  have  giTcu  ardour  U>  virtue, 
an4  confidence  to  tiuih.^'-^Da.  Johnson. 

ORIGINAL  COiMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Adventures  and  Tbavbls,  in  comfortable  drcanwtawei.    As  they 

various  Parts   of  the   Ghbe,   of  were,  at  the  same  lime,  upright  and 

Henry  VpoEt.    Transiated  from  honest,  so  they  had  the  happiness  of 

the  Germati.  being  beloved  and  prized  by  the  inha- 

Q  bitaots  of  the  place.    Their  marriage 

I.  A^oTxr    .^    ^  ,     .     was  reganded,  byall,  as  a  pattern  of 

LATELY  picked  up  a  work,  m  connubial  happiness ;  and  if  ever  there 
German,  containing  an  account  ^as  a  blissful  union,  in  which  each 
of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  a  party  finds  the  highest  comfort  in 
person  of  the  name  of  Henry  Vogel,  mutually  administermg  to  each  other's 
intoalmostevery  quarter  of  the  globe,  joy,  that  union  was  enjoyed  by  my 
I  read  it  With  much  pleasure;  and,  parents.  ' 

as  no  translation  of  it  has  been  Riven,  My  mother  indeed  (as  well  as  I  can 
in  England,  I  have  thought  that  it  recollect)  was  not  hand^roe  in  per- 
would  not  be  an  uninteresting  subject  son  or  countenance,  but  she  was  the 
for  the  pages  of  the  CJ rti versa!  Ma^-  more  agreeable  in  her  discourse.  She 
zme.  Not  only  amusement  but  in-  possessed  penetration  and  taste,  but 
structiort  will  be  derived.  I  send  you,  without  appearing  learned  or  witty; 
herewith,  a  portkm  of  the  translation,  her  mind  was  gentle,  her  deportment 
and,  if  it  is  inserted,  I  will  supply  a  refined,  and  her  heart  full  of  good 


similar  quantity  each  month  till  the  ness.    With  all  these  advant^es,  she 
whole  b  completed.  ,    sought  only  to  keep  the  affections  of 

I  remam.  Sir,  n>y  farther,  to  encrease  them,   and 

v^.,r^K^;««#^c-.r«-«f  n^^^**  especially  to  fulfil  every  duty 

^ourobedientservant,  of  her  hfeaccirding  to  her  capacity, 

r  .,       r  /   .   .«^  "  I^  my  father  was  compelled  to  rioe 

Kensington,  July  4,  ISOQ.  out  upon  ^business,  or  if  be  was  in- 

PART    THE    FIRST.  vited  to  the  company  of  a  fiiend,  she 

CUAPTBR  I.  ^^^  ^^®  opportunity  iA  visiting  some 

n       ^  J  pj      ..•  o^  her  friends  or  relations  with  us 

parentage  and  Education.  chfldren ,  but  this  she  never  did  wtei 

BevoRB  I  paake  the  reader  acquainted  he  was  at  honse,  that  she  coight  not 
with  the  history  of  my  life,  with  the  lose  onv  of  his  coaversation. 
eventsofmy  thirty  years  absence  from  In  the  minds  of  her  cbildreti  she 
my  native  country,  and  with  the  cause  inculcated  the  most  impUdt  obecti- 
of^tbat  absence,  I  think  it  will  be  eocea^  the  most  profound  reverence 
necesMTV  to  communioate  to  him  towards  their  firtfaer,  and  in  no  case 
some  information  of  my  parents,  my  did  ^e  ever  «edc  to  be  preferred  to 
youth,  and  my  education }  that  so  he  him.  Her  household  she  regulated 
may  be  better  enabled  to  utiderstaod  upon  the  simple  princi|rie8  of  ocder> 
many  parts  of  the  following  history,  substantial  economy,  and  th6  dis* 
PocKELSLOH  wss  the  place  where,  charge  of  becoming  duties.  Gossips 
in  1740,  I  first  saw  the  lig^.  My  and  newsmongers  she  oould  tiever 
'  parents  rented  there  some  excellent  endure :  ba^  servants  she  ^ther  ad- 
land,  and  by  strict  economy  they  had  monished  of  discharged  t  good  ones 
gradually  established  themselves  in  sbe  piiaed'  and  i8ws|rded       If  f^ 
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noticed  tny  improper  conduct  in  any 
one  about  the  house*  she  took  notice 
of  it  very  pointedly;  artd  if  slie  had 
convincing  proofs  of  it,  she  made  it 
known  to  my  father.  In  this  manner 
her  household  was  managed  with 
oomfojRt,  and  her.  conduct  was.  in- 
structive and  useful. 

My  father,on  the  contrary , possessed 
a  fine  understanding,  whicn  nad  b«en 
improved  by  a  rational  education.-^ 
His  principles  were  correct,  and  his 
resolutions  fixed ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  he  had  an  irritability  of 
feeling  which  arose  from  a  warmth 
of  character  that  was  indissolubly 
united  < to  him.  He  was  sincere  and 
tlnfeignedly  noble-minded :  he  might 
be  easily  provoked  by  offence,  and 
forgave  easily  when  his  passion  had 
subsided. 

His  partiality  for  my  mother  was 
very  strongs  his  love  was  sincere; 
his  house  establishment  good;  and 
his  generosity  and  gratitude  were 
without  bounds.  The  various  duties 
of  life  occasioned  him  much  trouble 
and  many  cares;  but  tiie  impressions 
which  tney  left,  were  obliterated  by 
the  .tenderness  and  assiduity  of  my 
moiher:  and  thiis>  as  the  soft  and 
tte  strong,  with  each  other  mingled, 
produce  the  finest /harmony  of  tone, 
so  also  the  energy  of  ndy  father's  mind 
and  the  goodaess  of  his  heart,  united 
with  the  tender  gentleness  of  my  mo* 
ther,  caus^  that  mutua}  excellence 
whence  arose  that  mutual  happiness 
which  was  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  them. 

Of  such  parents,  \,  as  well  as  two 
sisters  and  a  brother,  had  the  happi- 
ness %Q  be  born,  and  by  such  parents 
to  be  educated.  Our  education,  in- 
deed, was  not  conducted  upon  those 
new  principles  which  have  arisen 
since  my  absence  from  Germany. 
However;  as  both  my  parents  were 
possessed  of  a  good  understanding 
and  good  morals,  so  they  were  also 
considered,  in  those  times,  as  rational', 
and  they  united  their  endeavours  so 
vigorously  ip  this^task,  that  they  saw, 
with  pleasure,  the  gradual  success  of 
their  labours. 

Accurately  to  comprehend  our 
minds  was  one  of  their  chief  cares ; 
and  they  strove,  according  to  our  dif- 
ferent characters>  to  qualify  us.  for 
Qorresponding  pursuits  in  ilfe^  and- 


.this  too  without  any  unnecessary  de* 
lay.  They  also  accustomed  us,  from 
our  infancy  upwards,  to  intrepiditjf, 
for  they  considered  timidity  and  fear 
as  magnifying  dangers;  and  even 
where  there  were  none,  they  so  un- 
fixed the  fapulties  that  often  a  very 
prudent  man  acted  like  a  fool  under 
their  influence'.  From  our  tenderest 
infancy  they  strove  to  make  us  healthy 
both  in  body  and  mind ;  and,  in  or* 
der  that  we  might  not,  like  the  gene- 
rality of  children,  be  perpetuaDy 
plagued  with  colds,  coughs,  and  ca- 
tarrhs, we  were  always,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  open  air,  or  else  in 
what  "wa^  pure  and  temperate.  We 
were  washed  every  day,  whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  the  weather. 
In  warm  weather,  this  was'  done  in 
a  brook  that  flowed  by  our  house; 
in  cold  weather,  we  were  di]^)ed  into 
a  large  tub  filled  of  water.  Beer, 
wine,  and  brandy  were  never  given 
to  us.  Our  beverage  was  pure  spring 
water,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to 
drink  either  between  or  after  meals. 
In  the  heat  of  summer  we  were  al- 
lowed butter-milk,  or  the  yelk  of  an 
esg  beat  up  in  water,  and,  in  order 
that  our  simple  fare  might  be  duly 
concocted,  we  never  were  allowed  to 
be  at  our  studies  more  than  three 
hours  a  day  till  after  our  eiglith  year. 
To  this  early  education  I  am  doubt- 
less hidebted  for  the  vigorious  con- 
stitution that  I  possess,  and  without 
which  I  could  never  have  undergone 
half  what  I  have  endured,  and  there- 
fore.! t  is  that  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  it. 

As  my  pareiits  were  constantly 
sedulous^  to  unfold  the  qualities  of 
our  minds  and  bodies,  and  as  they 
always  took  care  that  this  unfolding 
should  not  be  injurious,  but  applied 
to  such  purposes  as  might  be  beneficial 
in  future,  so  they  resolved,  as'we  ad- 
vanced in  years,  to  procure  a  domestic 
tutor,  who  might  complete  what  they 
had  begun,  and  by  whi^  means  thev 
might  nave  us  under  their  eye.  Such 
a  one,  they  thought,  might  becotne  ' 
our  second  father,  our  instructor  in 
virtue,  and  their  own  friend,  who 
would  seek  to  form  our  hearts  to  all 
that  was  good.  .         *•; 

They  imagined  that  the  safest  way^ 
to  proceed,  m  order  to  obtaiii  such  a 
man»  would  be  to  apply  to  a  pr6fes$pc 
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of  any  university ;  and  as  there  was 
a  very  near  relation  of  ours,  who  was 
a  professor  at  Griefswaid^,  my  father 
wrote  to  him,  told  him  what  he  want- 
ed, and  what  were  his  intended  terms, 
and  also  explained  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements, and  his  present  mode  of 
educating  us.  We  soon  received  an 
answer,  m  which  he  felicitated  him- 
self that  he  was  so  luckv  as  to  find  a 
young  man  who  would  cogpbpletely 
answer  my  father's  views. 

After  a  few  weeks,  Mr.HBiMANN 
(for  so  he  was  called)  arrived.  As  he 
promised  a  great  deal  at  first,  nothing 
of  which  he  accomplished,  so  he  was 
received,  bv  ipy  parents,  as  the  best 
friend  of  their  children,  and  treated 
as  our  greatest  bene£^ctor.  He  had 
a  pleasmg  exterior,  and  a  very  pre- 
possessing manner.  Perhaps  both 
these  had  deceived  the  professor,  and 
induced  him  to  reconomend  this  man 
whom  he  probably  knew  nothing  else 
of  but  his  outside,  for  he  was  in  no 
manner  fit  to  pursue  that  rational  and 
appropriate  education  which  our  pa- 
rents had  begun. 

To  him  order,  cleanliness,  and  mo- 
rality were  wholly  unknown.  He 
went  through  his  seven  hours  of 
teaching  mechanically,  every  day, 
without  any  concern  whether  nis  in- 
structions were  intelligible,  whether 
they  were  what  we  needed,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  useful.  That  cu- 
riosity wnich  is  so  natural  .to-  every 
young  contemplator  of  the  world,  of 
Knowing  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
things,  never  incited  him  to  conduct 
our  uninformed  minds  along  a  path 
where  we  might  elicit  truths  by  pur 
own  efforts,  which  would  have  thrown 
light  upon  our  knowle^e. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  day  was 
«pent  in  jLatin ;  1  may  say  laboriously 
spent,  for  the  whole  instruction  con- 
sisted in  learning  words  and  such  like. 
Had  his  mode  of  teaching  been  ap- 
propriate, I  should  not  nave  men- 
tioned this ;  tor  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
are  what  no  really  learned  man  can 
do  without,, and  of  which  the  phi-  ' 
losopher  and  the  theologian  have  as 
much  need  as  the  physician  and  the 
lawyer.  The  Latin  language  is,  and 
will  long  remain,the  only  door  through 
which*  we  must  arrive  at  every  species 
of  knowledge^  A  boy  mustailso  learn 


Latin  if  it  is  meant  that  he  should 
devote  himself  to  any  of  the  learned 
professions.  But  a  teacher  should  not, 
as  our's  did,  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  that  single  pursuit. 

In  natural  history,  which  has  so 
many  attractions  for  childrei^  in  geo- 
graphy, letter  writing,  in  history,  and 
in  a  correct  pronunciation  of  our  na- 
tive tongue,  nothing  was  done;  in 
short,  his  repulsive  manner  of  instruc- 
tion rather  frightened  us  froqi  study 
than  incited  us  to  it.  The  smallest 
mistake  was  punished  with  the  stick 
or  with  a  sound  box  on  the  ear,  and 
in  this  manner  a  whole  half  year 
passed  ere  our  good  parents  even  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  their  intentions 
respecting  us  were  not  likely  to  be 
fulfilled ;  and  who  knows  how  long 
they  might  have  reposed  confidence 
in  (his  hireling,  had  they  not  been 
put  on  their  guard,  partly  by  his  own 
irregular  mode  of  living,  and  partly 
by  the  warning  of  our  new  parson. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Kbimank, 
our  parson,  whose  name  was  Died- 
RiCH,  a  young  man,  agreeable  and 
entertaining,  and  a  true  father  of  his 
flock,  was  put  into  fear,  one  Saturday 
evening,  by  three  thieves,  who  had 
stolen  into  his  house  and  concealed 
themselves  there  for  some  time.  He 
was  about  thirty-four  years  old,  and 
unmarried.    As  he  was  man  of  some 

Eroperty,  and  had  a  predilection  for  - 
uspandry ,  he  had  purchased  the  farm 
on  which  he  lived,  and  kept  no  ser- 
vant but  an  old  housekeeper  who  was 
rather  deaf.  As  there  was  no  person 
therefore  on  whom  he  could  rely  in 
tliis  affair,  and  as  he  already  heard 
the  thieves  in  \}\e  adjoining  room 
where  the  cominuniop  plate  was  kept, 
he  resolved  to  fasten  himself  into  nia 
own  chamber:  but  when  at  last  they 
attacked  him,  and  strove  to  break  the 
door  open,  he  began  to  cry  for  help 
out  of  the  window.  Had  he  cri«i 
out  thieves,  and  nature,  there  would 
have  been  plenty  of  those  who  ran 
to  the  alarm  ready  to  seize  the  depre- 
dators; but  they  escaped,  for  every 
one  was  looking  for  the  fire  and  no- 
body'for  thieves. 

This  unfortunate  accident  was  fol- 
lowed by  sad  consequences  to  the 
worthy  Eiedrich,  and  the  commote 
people  lost  in  him  a  man  whom  they 
h^  cause  to  value  in  eyery  respect. 
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The  poor  and  the  needy  moornedfer  Cbnmy  and  wnttajp.   Te  this  jreat 

huh  especialfy^  far  he  bad  taught  the  aathority,  I  will  add   that   ot  Dr. 

ni^pim<yf\owe  as  moch  io  his  actkNls  ^Barrow,  who,  m  his  book  on  educa- 

as  m  his  words.    The  following  in*  tCon,  strongly;  reepmmends  the  use  of 

stance  willprove this.  the  k m  termipations.    Our e%ce)ient 

He  onoe  visited*  as  he  often  used  gramtnariati,  Murra^r,  says,  *'  Many 

to  do,  a  sick  parishioner,  and  found  writers  of  latter  yell's  omit  the  i  in 

him  on  a  bard  mattr^iss:'  he  asked  words  of  two   or  ipore  ^syllables;*' 

liim,    kindly,  where  the  bed   was  and  observes,  very  Judiciously,  that 

which  he  had  found  him  lymg  upon  "  this  practice  is  productive  oftrregu- 

tfae  last  time  he  saw  him  >     Ah  I  larities,  such  as  writing  ^  micnic  and 

aighed  forth  the  unfortunate,  I  was  roimickrV;*  traffic  and  trafficking.*  " 

compeiied  to  sell  it,  to  bury  my  wife  Yet  to  tliis  custom,  *'  prwiuctive"*  as. 

with  the  money:    he    then  asked,  he  acknowleckes  it  to  be,  ^'pf irre- 

whence  arose  that  unpleasant  smell  ijularities,"  which  our  bestjgramma- 

in  his  room  \    Tbe  distressed  invalid  rians  have  concurred  in  their  endea- 

Ihewed  fainr,  thstt  the  corpse  of  his  vours  to  diminish,  he  has,  by  his 

wife,  for  want  of  money  to  bury  her,  practice,  added  the  weight  of  his  au-. 

had  been  kept  in  the  house  too  long,  thority.    But  these  irregularities  have 

and  occasioned  the  smell.     Died-  an  operatioo  much  more  extensive 

siCH,  touched  with  pity,  not  only  than  that  which   Mr.  Murray   has 

bought  him  his  bed  again,  but  made  (x>inted  out.  To  this,  and  at  the  same 
arrangements  iror  the  interment  of  tone  to  the  inconsistency  of  these 

the  deceased,  and  sent  him  food  and  writers,  I  wish  to  direct  your  partipu- 

cordia)s  till  he  was  restored  to  health,  lar  attention.    They  do  not  reject  the 

iTo  he  contmued.}  ^  ^o?  «f/  ''  wj?^<*«  ^^  t^o  ««•  i?^re 

*"  syllables,    nor  from  any  word  of  one 

■    '  svliable :  thus  the  advocates  for  **  mu- 

On  the  iMPKOPRiETTf  of  not  using  «c,  phvsk:,  comic^  poetic,'*  who  ne- 

ihe  Letter  <'K"  to  cert(dn  fFords:  verthefess  do  not  hesitate  to  write 

,,.,-,           «  ^' back,    crack,   trick,  stick,  clock, 

«  Non  Sttot  cootemnenda  quasi  panra,  .   .,  ^      wooW  think  it  absurd  to 

Sia,  buUoc,  hilloc,  hamnooc^  mattoc,  had- 

1N  snbnMtting  the  following  obser-  doc,  paddoc :"  yet  surely  the  absur- 
vations  to  your  attention,  and  to  dity  is  not  greater  or  more  obvious 
that  of  your  numerous  readers,  1  am  m  one  word  than  in  another.  I  will 
aware  that  I  endeavour  to  eradicate  a  heregiveyouaveiy  curious  specimen 
custom  now  grown  so  inveterate  as  oforthograpliy,  evidently  arising  frofn 
probably  to  defy  the  force  of  any  ar-  the  innovation  of  which  I  now  com., 

fuments,  however  stropg,  which  may  plain.  Reading,  in  a  respectable 
e  urged  in  favour  of  its  discontinu-  morning  paper,  a  long  article,  in  which 
ance.  Of  established  usage  as  it  has,  the  words  «'  traffick  and  trafficking'* 
in  general,  reason  for  its  foundation,  frequently  occurred,  I  observed  that 
■I  would  riot  be  understood  as  wish-  the  k  was  not  only  struck  off  from 
ing  to  diminish  the  authority :  but  to  the  former,  but  from  the  latter.  I  at 
custom,  when  it  is  found  to  be  arbi-'  first  naturally  supposed  it  to  be  an 
trary,   capricious,  and    unsupported  error  of  the  press  j  but  seeing  both 

by  reason,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  refuse   — ^ — , — -. . 

my  s^Uegiance,  especiafly  in  writing  •  The  irregularity  here  would  be 
or  speaking  a  language.  The  practice  better  illustrated  by  substityting  the 
to  which  r  allude  is  the  rejection  of  word  "  miipickiogj"  for,  admitting 
the'final  /fe  from  the  words  *' publick,  "mimic"  to  be  the  correct  ortboflrii- 
musick,"  &c.  Dr.  Johnson,  from  phy,  analogy  (unless  indeed  its  autho- 
whose  decisions,  whether  in  morals  rity  be  at  once  formally,  a3  it  has  lonjg 
or  in  literature,  there  seldom  lies  ap  been  virtually,  denied)  requires  th^t 
appeal,  says  that  "  c,  according  to  the  k  In  "  mimicjcry'*  be  omitted, 
English  orthography,  never  ends  a  especially  as,  f  n  this  instance,  it  is  not 
word;"  and  he  has  accordin^y  re-  neccssagrto  the  proper  sound  of  tbe 
tained  the  A  final  throughout  bis  die-  word. 
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the  trc»rds  ttlU  rCMr  ifi  the  ^axne 
form,  I  concladed  that  the  author, 
Botictng  the  irregitiarity  of  the  nsnal 
orchogmphy,  rather  than  restore  the 
k  to  the  verb,  determined  on  rejecting 
it  from  the  participle,  an  absurdity  so 
palpable  that  it  is  surprising  it  could 
escape  even  the  roost  careless  writer. 
Even  proper  names  are  not  secure 
from  this  innovation.  We  already 
see  Frederic,  Domhiic,  Roderic,— 
then  why  not  Patric  ?  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  iniprobable  but  we  may 
soon  see  "  Garric,  Derric,  Merric, 
Berwic,  Warwic,  Limeric,  Wood- 
stoc,  Tavistoc.*' 

As'analog[y  and  etymology  are  our 
only  guides  in  orthography,  let  us  not, 
by  forsaking  them  and  following  the 
dictates  of  caprice,  render  ineffectual 
the  labours  of  our  "  great  lexicogra- 
pher," and  of  our  most  eminent 
grammarians. 

If,  in  your  opinion,  these  remarks 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  pages  of  the 
Universal  Magazine,  the  msertion  of 
them  will  greatly  oblige 

Your  admirer  and 


Frequent  reader. 


June  23,  I8O9. 


PfltLO. 


Sir, 


Love  and  Lib&rti  ? 


IN  every  stage  of  life,  man  is  the 
subiect  of  influence.  In  raanv 
of  his  movements  he  is  governed, 
like  the  brute  creation,  by  mere  cor- 
poreal or  sensual  impulse.  In  others, 
aome  ruling  passion  of  the  mind  regu- 
iktea  his  conduct  and  directs  his  ac« 
ttons. 

Two  of  these  ffrand  moving  causes 
are  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  oi 
woman.  The  former  of  these  I  shall 
define,  a  perfect  fireedom  from  re- 
atramt  both  of  body  and  mind ;  but 
inch  a  £needom  as  is  consistent  with 
fte  laws  of  a  mild  and  equitable  go- 
vernment, which  is  alMolutely  neces- 
aarv  to  the  very  being  of  true  liberty. 
-^Tbe  latter  principle  is  too  wdl 
Jttiowii  to  need  any  explanation. — 
£vcnf  bosom  has  one  time  or  other 
Mt  me  pkasinc  pain :  the  most  sa* 
vwre  heart  hat  been  subdued  by  the 
•oft  emotion.  Let  us  then  consider 
Ihe  influence  .of  each,  and  endeavour 
W  4iaoof«r  wiiid)  bat  Ih0  greatest 


•hare  in  dcJtenniniDg  the  acticms  of 
mankind. 

T  .e  love  of  liberty  b  a  most  noble 
pass  n,  and  ha^  frequently  stimulated 
Its  po(ise9sor  to  the  most  heroic  derdf . 
In  defence  of  it  the  sword  has  b^ett 
frequently  unsheathed,  and  not  a  few 
have  preferred  a  premature  death  to 
the  highest  offices  of  state  under  the 
controul  of  an  arbitrary  tyrant.  But 
our  business  is  not  to  seek  ibr  ex- 
tremes, but  to  confiue  ourselves  to 
the  general  tenor  of  humaa  life.  It 
is  hence  we  are  to  draw  our  condo- 
sions ;  for  here  only  can  we  form  any 
just  ide;  of  man,  and  of  the  principles 
by  which  he  is  actuated. 

The  love  of  liberty  seems  to  he  » 
Very  prevailing  passion.  In  this  our 
highly  ^vourecf  isle  it  pervades  all 
ranks:  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
peer  and  the  peasant,  seem  equally 
sensible  of  its  value,  and  combine  to 
defend  it  from  every  encroachment. 
The  liberty  of  his  country,  of  his 
family,  of  his  friends,  is  a  sacred 
pledge  which  heaven  has  committed 
to  the  care  of  every  true  born  Briton, 
for  which  he  would  cheerfully  sub- 
mit to  every  privation,  would  readily 
make  the  most  costly  sacrifices,  yea, 
would  willingly  spend  the  last  dmp 
of  his  blood  m  its  defence.  This  is 
the  only  country  where  liberty  is 
fully  enjoyed,  and  the  only  place 
where  we  can  see  its  genuine  effects. 
Jn  other  countries  the  love  of  civil 
liberty  is,  in  a  great  measure,  sub- 
dued ;  a  long  series  of  oppression  and 
habits  of  servility  have  either  annihl- 
lated  the  spirit  or  made  it  inactive. 
The  inhabitants  have  never  known  its 
blessings,  therefore  do  not  seek  the 
enjoyment  of  them ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  spirit 
of  turbulent  democracy,  equally  suV 
versiveof  the  rights  of  man. 

But  the  love  of  personal  liberty  l» 
conimon  to  every  man,  to  whatever 
nation  he  may  belong,  under  what- 
ever climate  he  may  be  bom.  A 
condition  of  slavery  or  confinement 
is  repugnant  to  every  faculty  of  the 
soul;  and  that  mind  nwist  be  broken 
indeed,  and  lost  to  every  sense  of 
manly  feelmg,  who  would  not  sacri- 
fice a  hundred  lives,  if  he  possessed 
them,  to  obtain  his  freedom.  Mao 
cannot  bear  restraint  in  any  situatioiH 
and  the  very  appearance  of  it  renders 
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irksome  many  an  employment  in 
whioh  he  might  otherwise  take  de- 
light. Look  at  the  active  youth  just 
entered  on  the  term  of  his  appren- 
ticeship :  how  eagerly  does  he  lonff 
'for  the  period  to  arrive  "when  he  shafl 
have  completed  that  term  and  be- 
come his  own  master.  To  this  pe- 
riod he  looks  forward  with  anxious 
expectation,  and  blesses  every  revolv- 
ing sun  which  brings  him  nearer  the 
wished-for  point. 

To  what  cause  can  we  assign  the 
innumerable  classes  of  mendicants 
th^t  infest  our  streets,  but  to  this 

'  innate  principle  of  independence  and 
love  or  liberty.     The  laws  of  this 

.country  make  an  ample  provision  for 
the  wants  of  every  individual^  and 
those  who  make  vagrancy  a  trade,  do 
it  in  open  violation  of  them,  and  are, 
consequently,  liable  to  punishment. 
But  thi$  is  the  most  trifling,  or  rather 
no  obstacle  in  their  -^ay.  Rather  than 
submit  to  confinement  and  restraint 
within  the  walls  of  a  workhouse, 
where  they  might  be  warmly  clothed 
and  comfortably  fed,  they  prefer  a 
wandering  life,  exposed  to  every  in- 
clemency of  the  .season,  with  nothing 
but  hunger  and  rags,  to  such  a  provi- 
sion with  sudi  a  restraint.— What  an 
instance  do  we  meet  with  of  the  love 
of  liberty  in  the  gypsey  tribe.  These 
elude  the  vigilance  of  every  law,  arid 
trample  on  all  the  rights  of  man. 
Confined  to  noseltled  place  of  abode, 
they  rauj^e  the  country  through,  and 
pitch  their  camps  wherever  conveni- 
ence or  inclination  lead  them.  They 
lav  every  rank  of  society  under  a  kind 
of  contribution,  and  what  they  can- 
not gain  by  entreaty^  they  procure  by 
artifice  and  fraud. 

It  is  for  liberty  the  labouring  kind 
will  toil  from  morning  till  night,  and 
sustain  the  heats  of  summer  and  the 
coMs  of  winter,  the  chill  damps  of 
mominff  and  the  scorching  blaze  of 
the  midday  sun,  without  repining. 
When  he  has  finished  the  labour  of 
the  day,  and  the  shades  of  evening 

.  approach,  he  can  retire  to  his  humble^ 
peaceful  dwelling,  with  a  heart  un- 
fettered by  any  chain,  and  enjoy  that 
freedom  there  which  the  nobleman 
possesses  in  his  mansion  or  the  king 
sn  his  palace.  Freedom,  both  of  body 
;md  mind,  is  oxvt  of  the  rights  of 
fuanj  and  every  energy  of  the  soul 


ought   to  be  called  into  action  to 
support  it.        , 

but  the  love  of  liberty,  however 
strong  the  passion,  must  yield  her 
share  m  the  government  ot  •  the  hu- 
man heart  to  the  love  of  woman. 
This  passion  knows  no  bounds,  ac- 
knowledges no  laws.  With  a  mighty 
force  it  breaks  through  every  obstacle 
that  might  intervene  between  the 
subject  of  it  and  the  beloved  object, 
and,  like  a  rushing  torrent,  bears 
down  every  thing  that  would  impede 
its  progress.  For  the  love  of  woman, 
man  would  forego  his  dearest  rights, 
even  liberty  itself,,  and  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  most  j^allingyoke.  The 
love  of  liberty  is  sometimes  subdued; 
instances  of  which  may  be  frequently 
seen  arpong  that  unfortunate  class  of 
mankind, '  the  slaves.  Long  accus- 
tomed to  habits  of  servitude,  and  to 
obey  the  nod  of  their  imperious  mas- 
ters, they  forget  their  natural  rights 
as  men,  and  fully  acquiesce  in  their 
miserable  condition.  There  may  be 
a  few  noble  spirits  among  tfaem, 
whose  lofty  minds  no  oppression  can 
tame,  nor  the  severest  tortures  can 
subdue :  yet  instances  have  not  b^en 
wanting  of  those,  who,  after  having 
been  emancipated  from  slavery,  have 
voluntarily  entered  it  again  for  a  small 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  or  to- 
bacco. But  even  in  these  breasts  the 
love  of  woman  is  not  subdued.  She 
still  holds  her  empire  there,  and  is 
fre(j[uently  the  sole  directress  of  his 
actions. 

li  we  take  a  view  of  the  married 
state,  we  shall  find  another  striking^ 
proof  of  the  superior  influence  ot 
female  attraptions.  When  a  man 
enters  this  important  stage  of  his  life, 
he  must  renounce  a  great  portion  of 
his  liberty,  and  become  the  slave  of 
woman.  In  this  condition  he  must 
renounce  that  freedom  of  mind,  that 
freedom  of  will,  that  freedom  of  af- 
fection, that  fi-eedom  of  action,  which 
he  before  possessed,  and  must,  in  a 
measure,  submit  them  all  to  the  di« 
rection  of  his  fair  tyrant.  With  her 
he  must  consult  in  all  his  undertake 
ings;  he  .must  enter  into  no  engage- 
ment  without  her  approbation.  Not 
but  that,  where  love  abounds,  these 
sacrifices,  these  concessions  will  bd 
mutual  3  but  still  they  must  be  made 
iiL<acd^  to  secare  the  bappinesa  of  the 
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married  state.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deed  -which  "^ould  be  perpetrated 
insinuate  here,  that  matrimony  is  an  should  he  be  later.  Let  us  then 
object  to  be  dreaded  on  these  ac-  leave  him  for  a  while  pursuing  his 
counts;  neither  would  I  by  any  means  journey,  and  take  a  retrospect  of  the 
deter  man  from  entering  upon  it ;  events  which  had  occurred  previously 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  recom-  to  the  present  juncture, 
mend  the  union  of  two  kindred  souls,  Edmund  de  tVatteviUe  was  the  only 
ever  anxious  to  promote  each  other's  son  of  an  opulent  Norman  lord,  and 
happiness,  as  the  highest  pitch  of  he  was,  consequently,  the  peculiar 
human  felicity.  Love  will  make  suck  object  of  paternal  solicitude  and  affeo* 
a  slavery  delightful,  will  deem  no  tion.  He  was  educated  according  to 
sacrifice  too  great  to  augment  the  the  received  modes  of  his  age ;  and, 
pleasures  of  the  t>eIoved  object.  in  conformity  to  the  popular  opinion, 

Hertce,  then,  "we  consider  the  love  was  taught  to  consider  military  prow- 
of  woman  to  be  the  more  powerful  ess  as  the  highest  attainable  excel* 
passion,  and  consequently  possesses  lenceofman.  The  softer  arts  of  life, 
greater  influence  over  the  actions  of  and  the  polish  which  fits  an  indivi- 
men.  And  that  however  deep  the  dual  for  the  more  gentle  intercourse 
love  of  liberty  may  be  rooted  in  the  of  society,  were  entirely  neglected ; 
human  heart,  and  whatever  sacrifices  feats  of  arms,  tournaments,  battles, 
a  rnan  may  make  for  the  enjoyment  sieges,  distressed  damsels,  and  infu- 
of  it,  he  will  make  much  greater,  and  riate  tyrants,  glowed  in  his  youthful 
even  immolate  liberty  herself,  at  the  bosom,  and  gave  a  romantic  ardour  to 
shrine  of  the  beloved  object.  his  thoughts,  which  held  forth  a  jm-o- 

London,  June  20, 1 800.  C.  S.  ?^[^  ^^  ^^""^  excellence,  beyond 

what  even  a  fiDnd  parent  could  wish 
__  ^j.     pj^  ^gg  ^^jy  distiuguished  6y 

Edmu'^d  de  Wattevilie.  a  Nor-  a  spirit  of  resistance,  and  a  sanguinary 

•  MAN  Talk.    Translated  from  tfie  severity  of  resentment,  which,  in  that 

German.  age,  bore  ^  the   false  appellations  of 

For  the  Universal  Magazine.  ^^gnanimitu  and    honour.      While 

*  yet  a  youth  he  had  signalized  himself 

THE  evening  began  to  close,  and  at  the  head  of  a  few  chosen  men,  by 
the  lowering  clouds  threatened  repelling  the  attack  of  a  desperate 
an  approaching  storm^  while  the  keen  banditti  on  the  estate  of  a  neighbour- 
north  wind,  which  whistled  through  ing  lord.  But  as  he  advanced  in 
the  leaflets  branches  of  the  forest.  Tears,  his  courage  became  gradually 
presented  an  aspect  of  desolation  to  hardened  into  desperate  ferocity,  and 
the  weary  traveller.  To  a  mind  less  warlike  force  obtained  for  him  what , 
hardy  than  that  of  Edmund's,  this  might  be  denied  to  justice  or  en- 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter   treaty. 

from  braving  its  united  horrors  by  His  father,  though  he  beheld  with 
entering,  that  night,  the  immense  admiration  the  martial  qualities  of  his 
wood  which  now  stretched  before  son,  yet  often  reflected  with  anxiety 
him.  But  he  was  impelled  by  a  mo-  upon  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
tive  superior  to  any  consideration  of  which,  united  with  such  qualities, 
personal  danger;  all  subordinate ap-  might,  he  feared,  lead  to  tlie  most 
prehensions  were  absorbed  in  the  fat2  consequences.  Sometimes,  in-  - 
greater  one  of  being  too  late  to  stop  a  deed,  he  would  endeavour  to  awaken 
dreadful  sacrifice  to  resentment.  in  the  mind  of  Edmund  a  sense  of  the 

Thus  incited,  he  spurred  his  willing  necessity  of  curbing  his  passions  j 
steed,  and  entered  at  once  the  gloomy  but  his  admonitions  were- ineffectual, 
track  which  lay  before  him.  tJn-  and  often  drew  from  the  youth  some 
conscious,  or  fearless  of  danger,  be  bitter  taunt  or  sarcastic  reflection.-^ 
omitted  the  precaqtion  of  loading  the  ^'  You  must  be  sensible,"  he  would 
fire-arms  which  he  had  about  him ;  often  observe,  "  how  little  can  be 
he  was  anxious  only  to  reach  the  gained  by  coercion.  Force  will  be 
Cfiatean  de  Rouhigne,  yet  twenty  repelled  by  force,  and  insult  by  in- 
leagues  distant,  ere  sunrise  the  next  suit;  and  though  superior  numbers 
morning ;   for  he  knew  the    horrid  or  courage  may  for  4  time  enable 

Universal  Mag.  Vol.  XII.  B 
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you  to  remaia  triumphant,  yet  the  of  a  murdered  father.    Giving  this 
injury  which  is  utinrovoked  can  never  rein,  one   day,    to   his  ,  sanguinary 
be  forgottert;  ana  th(jse  whoni  you  passion,  he  exclaimed, '*  Ol)  Nature  I 
despoil  to-day,  may  in  their  turn  to-  why  didst  thou  not  give  me  power 
morrow  despoil  you.      Remember,  equal    to    my  will?     Why  was    I 
that  warfare  is  not  the  peculiar  right  not  rather  the  aspiniug  offspring  of  a 
of  owe  man  ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  all;    regal  sire,  than  of  him  whom  the 
and  he,  who>  by  petty  depredations   world  now  calls  my  father  ?    I  would 
and  wanton  insults,  makes  every  man   have  been  familiar  with  slaughter, 
his  enemy,  must  expect  one  uay  to  ere  the  dawn  of  manhood  bloomed 
become  the  Victim  of  every  man's  upon  my  cheek.    Groans  of  d^ath 
retenge.    I  would  teach  you,   that  should  have  been  the  most  pleasing 
forbearance  alone  can  command  re-  music  to  ray  ears,  and  I  would  have 
spect,  happiness,  or  safety  j  and  that  glutted  my  sight  with  the  writhingfe 
B  promptitude  to  support  justice,  to  of  condemned  victijns,  when  drops 
redress    grievances,  and    to   protect  of  agony  stood  upon  their  brow,  and 
virtue,  should  be  united  with  a  heart  their  whole  frame  shook  with  the 
formed  for  social  happiness,  and  an   tremblings   of   convulsed   nature. — 
understanding  willing  to  discritninate  These  should  have  been  wy  delight : 
between  rectitude  and  obliquity."         these  must  he  it.— I  cannot  calni  the 
'  These  cautions,  however,  had  but  phrenzy  of  mind  which  pants  for 
little  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  Ed-  pleasures  congenial  to  its  feelings  1" 
mund.     He  still  gloried  in  recount-       Such  d^piavity  could  be  restrained 
ing  how  many  had  fallen  by  his  arm,   by  no  common  means.    But  he  had 
and  what  new  attempts  he  purposed  hypocrisy  equal  to  his  other  passions, 
piaking  upon  the  property  of  others,   and  he  at  length  assumed  an  apparent 
His  anxious  sire  oeheld  with  afflic-   tranquillity  ot  mind  and  deportment, 
tiou  how  obnoxious  he  every  day  be-   which  easily  deceived  the  willing  fa- 
came  to  the  surrounding  nobles,  and  tber,  who  was  anxious    to    believe 
foresaw  that  a  few  months  would  in-  what  he  hjvd  long  wished.     Several 
evitably  involve  Ai/n  in  that  ruin  which  days  elapsed  in  tins  mantier,  duriiie 
liis  profligate  son  was  hourly  accumu-  which  frequent   conversations    took 
lating  over  hrs  head.    Reduced  to  the  place,  between  tliem.    Nothing  now" 
last  extreiuity,  he  resolved    to   use  appeared    which    could    excite    the 
coercive     measures,    and     however  smallest  suspiciot)  as  to  the  truth  of 
painful  to  his  feelings,  yet  the  gene-  the  change,  and'^'he  was  finally  re- 
ral  safety  of  himself  and ,  family  de-  stored'  to  that  perfect  liberty  which 
nianded  that  he  should  restrain  his  his  licentiousness  had  forfeited, 
licentious   conduct..     He    therefore       It  was  now  that  he  began  to  re- 
.   compelled  him  to  keep  within  the  fleet  how  he  should  resume  his  for- 
bounds  of  his  own  domain,  and  by   nier  conduct,  and    yet  not    expose 
dismissing  all    his  retainers,   he  re-  himself  to  similar  consequences.   His 
duced  him  to  the  necessity  of  aban-  retainers    were   dismissed,    his    ex- 
doning,  at  least  for  a  lime,  his  pre-  penses    were    retrenched,    and    his 
datory   conduct.     The   fiery   youth  actions  watched  with  unceasing  at- 
raged,  in  vain,  at  this  decree;  impe-  tention.    Thus  circumstanced,  he  feJt 
rious  circumstances  demanded  it,  and  it  necessary  to  lull  every  fear  asleep 
the  father  yielded  to  no  entreaties.         by  a  continuance  of  his    peaceable 
.During  this  restriction  many  fruit-  deportment.    He  appeared, therefore, 
less  attempts  were  made  to  sotlen  the  to  enjoy  with   all  possible  zest  the 
ferocity  of  his  nature,  and  to  lead  him  conversation  and  amusements  of  his 
back  to  reason  and  humanity.    He  family.     He  would  often  join  in  the 
^estijted  them  all  by  a  sullen  silence,  chace  of  tlie  wild  boar  with  his  fa- 
\\hi<:h  he  never  broke  except  when   ther  and  the  other  neighbouring  no- 
aicHie.    Then,  sometimes,  lie  expiated   blemen,  and  partake  with  them  its 
upnu  the  scenes  of  blood  which  he  various  amusements.    His  evenings 
would  one  day  triumph  in  }  and  ofi'en  he  spent    in    domestic  enjoyments, 
in  the  height  of  hw  savage  exulta-  and  in  the  placid  otcupat ions  of  the 
t ion  at  imaginary  sanTifices^  he  would  female  part  of  his- family.     His  mo- 
dare  to  intermingle  the  ideal  groans  tlicr,  ever  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
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her  children,  beheld  with  unfeigned 
rapture  this  apparent  change  in  her 
son,  while  her  daughter  Julia  de 
JVaUeviUe,  an  interesting  girl,  now 
in  1.  ir  eighteenth  year,  yet  hoped  she 
min4  find  a  futnre  protection  in  hini 
when  her  parents  were  no  more. 

Such  was  the  close  deception  young 
Edmund  was  enabled  to  carry  on  by 
his  consunmiate  art.  But  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  all  these 
bright  prospects' were  to  be  destroy- 
ed, and  all  the  fondest  hopes  of  his 
parents  for  ever  buried. - 

Among  the  various  noblemen  who 
possessed  estates  in  the  spacious  fo- 
rest of  Ardennes,  was  the  Baron  de 
Lancy,  a  man  of  immense  possessions 
and  splendid  fortune.  His  magniti- 
cence  kept  pace  with  his  opulence, 
and  he  frequently  held  justs  and 
toarnaments  in  his  castle,  to  which 
he  invited  all  those  whom  rank,  for- 
tune, or  military  glory  had  raised  to 
distinction.  On  these  occasions  it 
was  customary  for  all  the  most  cele- 
brated ladies  to  be  present,  and  to 
bestow,  after  the  combat,  the  meed 
of  victory  on  the  hero  who  remained 
triumphant.  Such  an  assemblage  of 
beauty  usually  inspired  the  comba- 
tants with  more  than  common  ar- 
dour; and  many  a  knio;ht  would  ra- 
ther die  upon  the  field,  than  sufter 
his  opponent  to  receive  the  guerdon. 
Female  ideas  were  not,  in  that  rough 
period,  of  so  delicate  a  cast  as  now; 
they  could  tlien  behold  with  few 
emotions  of  terror,  or  even  pity,  the 
prions  clash  of  arms  and  streaming 
gaslies  of  the  warlike,  combatants; 
anxloiis  only  for  tlie  safety  of  him 
whom  they  had  honoured,  from  mo- 
tives of  aftection,  with  marks  of  their 
esteem-  The  revolting  sentiments 
which,  in  this  enlightened  age,  would 
possess  the  mind  of  every  British 
fair,  at  the  sanguinary  scenes  of 
slaughter  which  were  then  prevalent, 
womd  be  painful  beyond  sufferance ; 
ami  it  is,  perhaps,  not  asserting  too 
much  to  say,  that  they  now  feel  more 
svmrathy  and  generous  anxiety  at 
tne  nctitious  representations  of  the 
theatre,  than  the  ancient  warlike 
dames  did  at  the  sanguinary  conflicts 
of  romantic  ardour. 

To  return,  however,  (o  the  subject 
of  my  narrative.  It  happened,  about 
this  period^  that  the  Baron  had  given 


public  intimation  of  an  intended  tour- 
nament to  be  held  in  tbe  castle  oa 
the  marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
Endlif  de  Lancy,  to  the  young  Count 
Marino.  Every  preparation  "was 
made  to  unite  splendour  with  hospi« 
tality.  Among  the  illustrious  visitors 
on  the  occasion  were  the  Baron  de 
Watteville  and  his  family.  A  greater 
display  of  military  prowess  was  ex* 
pecteaon  this  occasion  than,perhapj(, 
had  e\'er  before  dignihcd  the  nuptials 
of  any  nobleman.  Every  knight  was 
anxious  to  retrieve  former  losses,  or  to 
increase  former  glories.  Those  who 
had  reaped  the  highest  renown  in  the 
field  of  battle  were  yet  willing  to 
increase  it  on  the  present  occasion ; 
those  who  had  scarcely  ever  wielded 
hostile  arms,  felt  an  ambition  to  be* 
come  illustrious  among  the  illustrious. 
Such  general  ardour  wa^  perhaps, 
never  before  excited  on  a  similar 
occurrence  j  but  the  Baron's  known 
liberality,  munificence,  and  hospita* 
lity,  were  such  as  inspired  the  coldest 
bosoms  with  a  desire  to  distinguish^ 
themselves. 

Amid  this  general  anticipation  of 
future  glory,  young  Edmund  was  not 
inactive.  Other  motive*  than  the 
mere  impulse  of  renown  actuated  his 
bosom  :  he  had,  himself, .  formerly 
advanced  his  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  Emily.  Ihe  ofier  was  rejected 
with  some  degree  of  contempt  on  her 
part,  and  with  coolness  on  that  of  tbe 
Baron's.  But  Edmund,  unused  to 
brook  contradiction,  or  to  be  repulsed 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  he  had 
once  assimilated  to  his  mind  as  ne«' 
cessary  to  his  happiness,  persisted  in 
his  importunities  till  they  became 
disgustmg  to  the  one  and  insolent  to 
the  other.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
advance  his  suit  with  any  prospect  (jf 
success,  he,  as  usual,  determined  to 
employ  force  and  art  to  effect  h>s 
designs.  He  justly  suspected  a  rival 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  rejection,  and 
the  very  idea  was  sufficient  to  awaken 
in  his  bosom  the  most  hateful  pas- 
sions. Ilesoived  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  his  suspicions,  he  began  to 
devise  means  by  which  to  arrive  at 
that  Certainty.  Bribery,  he  knew> 
was  one  efJectual  method,  and  some- 
times the  sljortest.  This  he  tried, 
and  played  ofF  his  golden  artiller 
upon  the  ^eble  resistance  oi  a  d 
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13  Voyage  from  Port  Jackson  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.       [JuLt 

mestic  in  the  Baron  ide  Lancy's  spr-  Votagb  from  Port  Jackson  to 
vice.  This  man,  whose  oarne  was  'Prince  of  Wales^s  Island.—. 
Gasparo,  he  allured  over  to  his  inter-  Extracted  from  the  Letters  of  a 
ests^  and  made  him  instrumental  in       I^dy. 

l?is  designs,  not  only  of  ascertaining  ht[te  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  on 
the  fact,  but  of  revenging  it  when  W  Thursday  evening,  the  21st 
ascertamed.  of  April,  1603,  with  a  division  of  th^ 

Having,  by  the  intervention  of  this  j^^^^  South  Wales  corps,  their  wives 
faithless  servant,  gained  admission  ^^^  children,  a  number  of  prisoners 
secretly  into  the  j^den,  he  concealed  ^i^^  t^eir  families,  and  a  quantity  of 
binlself  bebmd  some  trees,  so  that  he  stores,  for  Norfolk  island.  The  nura- 
inight  be  unobserved,  and  yet  watch  ber  of  our  offipers  was  the  same  as 
all  the  motions  of  those  whom  he  ^^^^  ^^  left  England,  with  the  ad- 
suspected.  He  had  learned  that  it  dition  of  a  seconl  lieutenant.  The 
vras  Aeir  principal  amusement,  m  an  neatest  regularity  is  observed,  and 
cvenmg,  to  walk  and  discourse  on  |yery  one  appears  comfortable,  cheer- 
themes  of  love  and  future  bliss.  Ed-  ^^j  gj^  j  happy 
mund,,  like  another  Satan,  resolved,        *  PP/- 

though  he  could  not  himself  enjoy,  ^  9"^  passage  to  Norfolk  island  was 
yet  tS  blast  the  enjoyments  of  others,  boisterous  and  tedious.  Anne  was  as 
and  he  wished  to  learH  tvho  this  sue  sears^^k  as  ever,  and  confined  to  her 
cessful  rival  was,  that  he  might  sacri-  ^ed  almost  the  whole  way  We 
ficehim,noi  to  his  jealousy,  but  to  an"ived  off  the  island  on  Sunday 
his  sanguinary  passioiis.  His  actions  morning,.  May  the  8th.  The  cutter 
did  not  proceed  from  the  feelings  of  ^nd  jolly-boat  were  immediately 
an  injured  man,  wounded  in  that  hoisted  out,  and  the  passengers  land- 
peaceof  heart  which  a  beloved  mis-  cd  at  Carcade  with  great  expedition, 
tress  alone  could  give ;  they  were  the  notwithstanding  there  was  no  vestige 
result  of  a  more  tlian  fiend-like  fero-  remaining  of  a  whart  tnat  had  beeq 
.city,  which  murdered  the  happiness  constructed  there,  and  the  surf  made 
it  could  na  reach.  ^?»t"g  ?n  ^^e  rocks  very  unsafe.- 

He   waited   impatiently  for- their >  ^J^^o">  ^  received,  by  the  return 
approach^  and  his  impatience  height-  of  the  boats,  a  terrific  accounl  oi  the 
ened  his  resentment.    At  lengtli  he  ?^"g^^s  attending  the  passacre  over  a 
heard  the  distant  murmur  of  voices ;   ^<i"S'  narrow  plank,   paced  over  ^ 
they  drew  nearer,  and  he  perceived,  ^^^^^  »"  «b«  rocks,  a  fall  from  which 
indistinctly,  forms  approaching.  The  would  be  inevitable  destrucnon,  my 
.tumult  of  his  s<iul  arose  J  and  as  they  ^^e^^^re  to  go  on  shore  predominated 
approached,  irresolute  and  weak,  he  ^^J^r  every   feai',  and  a  few  hours 
knew  not  how  to  act;   whether  to  afterwards  I  obtained  a  reluctant  per- 
•Tush  like  a  lion  on  his  unguarded   ^^^^lon  to  lai^d.    Equipping  myself 
victim,  or  to.dpg  him  to  a|lace  of  therefore  m  a  habit,  whilst  Nanny 
more  convenientlacrifice.    While  he  P^^^  up  a  few  thmgs  in  a  trunk,  I 
was  thus    debating  within  himself,  reconciled  my  darling  boy  to  myab- 
they^approached  niarly  opposite  the  f^ce,  by  promises  oF  the  fine  things 
spot  where  he  lay  concealed:  rheir  I  should  bripg  from  the  «hore,  and  at 
cbnv.ersation  was  now  distinct,  and,  {^"r^cjock  left  the  ship  with  my 
before  he  could  justlv  discriminate  brother  in  a  boat,  of  which  the  mas- 
who  they  were,  the  following  words  ^er  took  charge, 
^caught  his  eager  attention  :— *'  I  tell       I  have  before    informed .  you    of 
you,  Edmundneyer  shall  possess  her ;   there  being  no  harbour  or  good  an- 
my  dagger  should  sooner  drink  his  chorage    for    shipping    at    Norfolk 
heart's  blood,  than  he  disgrace  my  island.    We  had  to  row  for  some 
family   by   an   alliance.'*    As   these  distance  in  a  very  rough  sea.    When 
avords  were  uttered,  they  turned  into  we  reached  the  landing  place,  a  rope, 
^^jnother  pjith,  aud  were  out  of  sight  made  fast  to  a  ring  at  the  stern  of  the 
in  a  moment.  boat,  was  held  by  the  other  end  by 

."  rrrr    2  •      j  1  ^^^  people  oti  sliore,  who,  at  the 

ITo  be  continued,]  favourable    juncture     for    landing, 

J"  ..'..>l:'.  |)awied   out,   as   the  surf  receded. 
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"  now,  now,  now."  Eagerly,  in  my  crops  of  Indian  corn.  A  charming 
Uim,  obeying  this  signal,  I  somehow  shadv  walk  between  banana-trees 
drew  the  rope  with  such  force  after  winqs  for  some  distance  round  the 
me,  that,  catching  th^  master  under  bottom  of  the  hills,  and  leads  to  a 
the  chin,  it  jerked  his  bead  over  the  hut  belonging  to  government,  and  a 
^ideof  the  boat,  and  threw  his  feet  garden  that  produces  as  fine  oranges 
up  into  the  air  :  luckily  the  people  in  as  tliose  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  boat  caught  hold  of  his  legs,  or  The  governor  having  been  at  the 
he  would  have  been  overboard.  The  trouble  of  getting  his  single  horse 
fright  I  had  then  accidentally  given  chaiSe  (the  onlv  cajjage  io  the  island, 
the  old  sailor,  with  the  ludicrqus  cir-  and  wliich  had  beeg  fpr  some  time 
cumstances  attending  it,  made  me  out  of  repair)  put  to  riglits  to  accom- 
laugh,  and,  together  with  tlie  impe-  modate  me,  1  set  out  immediately 
tuosity  with  which  it  was  necessary  after  breakfast  tlie  next  morning  on  a 
to  land,  drove  all  thoughts  of  the  ride  to  Carcade,  acxompaniea  by  a 
danger  of  crossing  the  plank  out  of  lady  in  the  chaise,  and  three  gentle- 
piy  head  till  I  was  fairly  over  it,  men  on  horseback.  I  have  already 
escorted  by  my  companions.  We  given  a  description  of  this  road  as  it 
set  off  for  Sydney,  and  by  the  time  appeared  when  I  whlked  it  by  moon- 
we  had  got  half  way  the  moon  rose,  light,  but  one  of  its  chief  beauties  I 
;ind  made  the  remainder  of  the  walk  'could  not  at  that  time  discern.  TJie 
truly  delightful.  The  scenery  around  vines  of  a  lively  green,  bearing  a  de- 
was  romantic,  the  road  runtiing  be-  licate  lilac  fiower,  in  shape  resem- 
tween  pine-trees,  which  rise  to  a  bling  the  convolvulus,  creeping  round 
majestic  height.  One  t)f  these  was  the  trunks  of  the  lofty  pines,  joined 
cut  down  whilst  I  was  at  Norfolk  together  in  many  parts,  and  hanging ' 
island,  and  measured  three  hundred  down  between  them  in  festoons,  have 
and  eighty  feet  in  length.  A3  we  an  elegant  effect.  There  is  likewise 
^preached  Sydney  we  were  met  by  growing  in  great  abundance  a  dark 
Colonel  Foveaux,  who  has  been  go-  green  shrub,  with  a  large  glossy  leaf, 
vernor  here  for  some  time ;  who  very  containing  a  poisoiwus  juice.  '  From 
politely  welcomed  us  on  shore*  the  summit  of  the  hill,  oh  the  Car- 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  seve-  cade  side,  there  is  a  pretty  view  of 
ral  gentlemen  accompanied  me  to  the  village  of  Phillipburg  in  a  valley 
see  the  new  government-hi(i$ise,  build-  with  the  hills  bordering  on  the  sea, 
ing  under  the  direction  of  theJieute-  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  pros- 
nant  governor.  It  will  be  a  large  and  pect  between  seven  sugar-loaf  enu- 
substantial  house,  pleasantly  situated  nences. 

on  a  gentle  eminence,  commanding  The  chief  purport  of  my  visitii^^ 
a  view  of  the  town  of  Sydney,  I'urtle  Carcade  was  to  call  on  Mrs.  F.  and 
bay,  and  Nepean  and  Phillip  islands,  to  introduce  the  lady  that  accorapa- 
On  these  islands  there  are  a  variety  of  nied  me  to  her,  with  the  hope  that 
cboice'shells,  but  difficult  to  be  got  her  society  midit  be  soothing  to  her 
at,  on  account  of  their  adhering  to  wounded  mind,  and  help  to  sofien 
3harp  rocks  tliat  prevent  the  use  of  this  seclusion  from  her  nativti  coun- 
the  dredge.  try    and    a    number    of  resj)ectablc{ 

Returning  from  our  walk,  the  sig-  friends.  Mr.  F.  I  have  been  inform- 
joal  was  made  for  another  ship  being  ed>  was  most  unjustly  sent  from  Ire- 
in  sight.  In  the  afternoon  a  boat  land,  during^  the  disturbances  four 
from  the  strange  sail  brought  intelli-  years  ago,  on  p  groundless  suspicion 
gence  of  her  Being  the  Alexander,  of  sedition,  and  was,  without  iiny 
whaler,  Capt.  Rh<xies,  from  New  trial,  banished  to  New  South  Wales 
Zealand,  returning  to  Port  Jackson,     for   life.    Government    have   lately 

This  momipg  I  walked  as  far  as  taken  his  case  into  consideration, 
Clueenbury,  a  few  huts  scattered  in  a  and  have  appointed  him  to  tiie  clcri- 
vale,  which  do  not  deserve  the  name  cal  duty  of  Norfolk  island,  with  A 
of  a  village  J  but  their  situation  is,  siilary  of  150/.  per  .annum.  Mrs.  F. 
beautiful  and  romantic  J  the  steep  is  sister  to  an  eminent  divine  of  Dub- 
hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley  afix)rd-  lin  :  she  resisted  the  united  entreatiel 
jng  rich  pasture^  op  yielding  Kixuriai^t  of  her  friends  to  remain^  and  with  -^ 
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child  of  two  years  old  followed  her  the  word  of  comraai^d,  the  eight  oars 
husband  into  banishment.  A  settled  made  a  long  stretch,  and  instantly  the 
dfjection  appears  on  both  their  coun-  boat  was  almost  up  &n  end,  then  de- 
tenances,  and  his  health  is  at  times  so  scended^  and  in  this  manner  sur- 
imich  affected,  that  I  think  there  is  mounted  the  foaming  surge,  without 
little  probability  of  hi^  continuing  any  further  inconvenience  than  the 
long  in  this  world.  Mrs.  F.  had  unpleasant  sensation  it  exdted,  and 
been  brought  to  bed  on\y^  a  week  our  gietting  a  little  wet  from  tht?  surf, 
before  of  a  lovely  boy,  which,  with  When  the  boat  had  quite  cleared  the 
a  little  girl,  constituted  her  family,  reef,  the  crew  lay  on  their  oars  and 
having  lost  the  ?oii  she  had  in  Ireland  gave  three  cheers,  which  was  an'Kwer- 
and  one.  she  had  at  Port  Jackson  by  ed  from  the  shore  by  all  the  officers, 
the  dysentery.  I  hope  you  will  par-  &c.  who  remained  standing  on  the 
don  my  dwelling  so  long  upon  these  banth  till  they  saw  us  out  ot  danger, 
circumstances,  when  you  reflect  how  We  had  now  three  miles  to  row  in  the 
much  mv  feelings  were  interested  in  open  sea,  but  the  evening  being  very 
their  unfortunate  destiny.  favourable  we  reached  the  ship  at 
By  the  time  we  returned  to  Sydney  sunset  in  perfect  safely.  I  only  de-. 
our  ship  was  lying  off  the  town,  at  tained  the  boat  to  reward  tlie  men 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  the  landing  for  their  trouble,  and  to  write  a  few- 
being  better  on  tliat  side  than  at  Car-  lines,  and  then  arranged  every  tbing^ 
cade,  but  as  tl>ere  was  a  considerable  for  our  departure  the  moment  the 
Riuf  I  had  not  any  idea  of  embarking;  cutter  with  the  master  and  purser 
therefore,  after  ditiing  with  an  agree-  returned,  fcr  which  we  were  very 
able  party,  we  were  just  setting  out  impatient,  and  wislied  to  put  an  end 
to  take  an  afternoon's  walk,'  when  to  the  anxiety  which  must  always 
the  cutter  came  on  shore,  with  the  prevail  from  the  perilous  situation  all 
master,  and  brought  a  letter  with  infer-  ships  are  in  at  that  place.  A  signal 
mationthattheyonlywaited  my  return  ^gun  was  fired  to  hasten  their  returfl^ 
on  board  to  sail,  ana  a  request  that,  if  but  there  was  no  appearance  c^  the 
thestirf  did  not  run  high, Iwould come  boat  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
offin  the  cutter.  The  governor  tiiought  ing,  when  she  came  off,  and  inform- 
I  might  go  off  very  safely  in  nis  edus  that  the.  surf  had  risen. so  high 
whale-boat  with  his  men,  but  objected  in  the  evening,  before  the  boat  that 
to  the  cutter  and  the  hands  in  her,  brought  i?ie  off  returned,  that  the 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  the  place,  coxswain  'was  washed  overboard 
After  a  few  moments  consideration  I  three  times,  my  letter  lost,  and  the 
ffetermined  to  go  off,  and  accepted  hoat  very  nearly  wrecked^  so  that 
the  governor  soSer  of  his  whale-boat,  the  cutter  could  riot  venture  off  till 
thoiidi  it  was  >vith  some  difficulty  morning.  No  shore-boat  beii>g  off, 
that  I  resisted  the  solicitations  of^  my  we  were  prevented  from  having  any 
friend*  on  shore  to  stay  all  night.  I  further  intercourse  at  this  time  with 
walked  down  to  the  beach  ;  but  just  -the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  island,  and 
as  we  reached  It,  a  violent  surf  came  the  win^l  being  favourable  for  our 
rolling^over  the  very  rocks  ou  which  departure,  we  lost  sight  at  land  m  a 
the  Strius  was  wrecked,  which  recur-  few  hours.  •  W:. 
ling  at  the  monient  to  my  recoUec  ry^  deconiiimcd.} 
Iron,  mtimitliUed  me  a  little,  thoug^h  .  _ 
iK>t  so  much  as  it  did  the  female  .  ' 
fiientls  who  were  with  me,  and  who  Qn  the  Conduct  (f  Ltidy  M.  W. 
entreated  me  to  return  and  relinquish  Montague,  tawafds  H.  F'kelding. 
all  Uioughts  of  going  for  that  night  J  o- 

but  my  mind  being  mack  up,  Ire-  *                             ,               • 

ceivedand  returned  many  kind  adieus,  'T^HE  sensibility  of  LadyMonta- 

snd  stepped  into  the  boat  with  my  JL     gue  is   generally  supposed    to. 

brother,  who  had  been  instructed  to  have  been  equal  to  h^r  wit.    A  higher 

place  my  Ixick  to  the  surf  till  we  got  encomium  could  scarcely  be  pnss«>d,- 

beyond  the  reel  of  rocks.    The  cox-  for  in  wit  she  certainly  was  not  in- 

swain,  who  was  reckoned  the  most  ferior  to  any  of  her  sex.    It  is  with 

skilful  mariner  upon  the  island^  gave  reluctance    that   I,  point     to    Lady 
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Mary*s  conduct,  in  regard  to  Henry  have  thrown  into  the  fire,  if  meat 
Fielding,  as' a  proof  that  she  could  be  could  have  been  got  without  money, 
disdainful  and  unfeeling}  but  a  just  or  money  without  scribbling.  The 
appreciation  of  -characters,  which  are  greatest  virtue,  justice,  and  tlic  most 
held  forth  for  public  applause,  is  so  distinguished  prerogative  of  man- 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  moral  kind,  writing,  when  duly  executed,  . 
world,  that  my  presumption  in  this  do  honour  to  human  nature;  but 
particular  must  need  little  apology.       when  degenerated  into   trades,  are 

Henry  Fielding  was  second  cousin  the  most  contemptible  way  of  getting 
to  Lady  Montague,  both  being  de-   bread.** 

scended  in  the  same  degree  from  Her  ladyship  regrets  the  death  of 
George  Fielding,  Eaii  of  Desmond.  Fielding,  but  merely  as  a  writer,  and 
In  addition  to  his  claim  on  the  score  as  a  bems;  that  relished  existence. — 
of  aflSnity,  Fielding's  pretensions,  as  Lady  Mary  Woriley  Montague  ap- 
a  gentleman  and  a  wit,  were  assured-  pears  at  one  period  to  have  been 
ly  suiScieut  to  entitle  him  to  the  afraid»  and  at  another  ashamed,  to 
same  consideration  bestowed  on  Pope ;  own  for  a  cousin  the  author  ot  Tom 
but  these  two  writers  appear  to  have  Jones !  "  I  am  sorry,"  writes  Lady 
been  received  by  her  ladyship  in  very  Mary,  "  for  H.  Fielding's  death,  not 
different  methods.  Pope  was  ad-  only  as  I  shall  read  no  more  of  iii« 
mitted  to  an  extreme  or  familiarity,  wriiings,  but  I  believe  he  lost  more 
and  hib  letters  are  written  in  a  corre's-  than  others,  as  no  man  enjoyed  life 
pondent  strain  of  confidence.  Field-  more  than  he  did,  tlaough  lew  had 
ujg  waited  at  her  door,  as  the  poet  less  reason  to  do  so ;  the  highest  of 
attends  his  patron,  and  concludes  a  his  preferment  being  raking  in  the 
letter,  which  appears  expressive  of  lowest  sinks  of  vice  and  misery, 
his  usual. iTwnuer  to  Lady  Mary,  in  His  happy  constitution  (even  when 
these  words : — "  I  shtdl  do  myself  he  had  with  great  grains  half  demo- 
the  honowr  of  calling  at  your  lady-  lished  it)  made  hi ra  forget  every  thing 
ship's  door  to-morrow,  at  eleven,  when  he  was  before  a  venison  pasty, 
which,  if  it  be  an  improper  hour,  I  or  over  a  flask  of  champaigne:  and  I 
beg  to  know  from  your  <^^r van t  what  am  persuaded  he  has  known  more 
other  time  will  be  more  convenient.'*  happy  moments  than  any  prince.upon 
The  man  thus  liable  to  rejection,  and  earth.  His  natural  spirits  gaveiim 
thus  distai4t  in  mode  of  address,  was  rapture  with  his  cook-maid,  and 
her  cousin,  and  of  high  rank  in  let-  cheerfulness  when  he  was  starving 
ters5  but  he  was  necessitous.     Pope,   in  a  garret.*' 

whose  epistles  denote  the  acknow-  It  may  be  averred  that  the  dissi- 
ledged  conseoueiice  of  the  writer,  paled  habits  of  Fielding  rendered 
and  who  could  readily  appoint  the  nim  an  improper  intimate  for  a  lady, 
proper  hours  for  the  lady  to  ra/l  on  but  still  he  was  entitled  to  the  coiv->i-i 
Aim,  was  rich.-  There  lay  the  most  der^ion  due  to  a  relation  and  a  man 
important  difference ;  for  ladies  or  of  genius.  The  frequent  low  plea- 
wit  and  sensibility,  like  the  common  sures  in  which  Fielding  was  accus- 
woFld,  are  fond,  it  seems,  of  a  gilded  tomed  to  indulge  may,  perhaps,  in 
toy.  some  part  be  attributed  to  the  scanti- 

Throughout  every  letter  in  which  ness  of  his  finances.  Lady  Montagiui 
Lady  Mary  mentions  Fielding,  she  is  was  connected  with  many  persons  of 
entirely  silent  on  the  relationship  that  conseqi\ence  and  power.  Througli 
existed  between  them  3  and  her  lady-  the  medium  of  these  she  might  have 
ship  admired  his  talents;  but  then  recomrnended  hex  cousin  to  the  no- 
she  kpew  his  poverty.  **  Since  1  tice  of  the  court,  and  have  given  hira 
was  born,'*  she  observes  in  a  letter  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he 
to  her  daughter,  "  no  original  has  was  as  well  calculated  to  be  an  bo- 
appeared,  excepting  Con^reve  and  nour  to  his  family  in  point  of  general 
Fielding,  who  would,  I  believe,  have  demeanor,  as  from  poignancy  of  wit 
approached  nearer  to  his  excellencies  and  fertility  of  imagination, 
if  not  forced  by  necessity  to  publish  j  ^      gi-  ,,our's,  &c.     - 

without  correction,  and  throw  many  y         #  ^ 

productions  into  the  world,  he  would  J.  N.  B. 
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A  Letter  addressed  to  Dr,  Letisom. 
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A  Letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Lett- 
soM,  upon  the  Formation  of  an 
■  Apiarian  Society. 

Sir, 

BEING  personally  unknown  to 
you,  I  havechpsen  this  respect- 
able Magazine  as  the  medium  to 
address  you  on  a  subject,  the  utility 
and  importance  of  which,  I  believe> 
few  words  will  be  necessary  to  sub- 
stantiate, and  one  in  which:  I  know 
that  you  are  in  a  degree  interested. 
I  allude  to  the  more  genejal  encou- 
ragement and  diffusion  of  the  culture 
ot  the  bee.  It  cannot  have  escaped 
^our  notice,  that  tlie  attention  which 
h  paidtothat  invaluable  insect  is  in 
©o  proportion  to  its'  intrinsic  worth, 
and  that,  as  a  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy, it  suffers  an  undeserved  neg- 
lect. The  farmer  who  neglects  to 
provide  himself  with  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  hives  is  blind  to  his  own 
interest,  and  suiters  a  source  of  wealth 
^  to  flow  past  him  unregarded  and  un- 
enjoyed. 

The  English  peasant  should  profit 
by  the  example  of  the  Scotch;  for 
taking  Scotland  and  England  toge- 
ther, the  proportion  of  hives  in  tiie 
former  to  the  latter  is  as  ten  to  four. 
In  the  former,  the  utility  and  profit 
of  the  apiary  is  acknowledged  and 
attended  to;  in  the  latter,  amuse- 
ment and  curiosity  appear  to  be  the 
aim., 

The  chief  purpc^rt,  however,  of  the 
present  letter  is,  by  a  few  hints,  to 
draw  your  attent'ion  to  the  formation 
of  an  apiarian  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  natural  economy 
of  the  bee,  and  of  pomoting  the  cul- 
ture of  it,  especialh*  amongst  the 
cottagers.  The  indifference  which  is* 
ffhewn  by  that  numerous  class  of 
people  to  the  cultivation  of  the  bee 
proceeds  partly  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  profit, which  would  accrue  to 
therafrogi  a  very  limited  apiary,  and 
from  their  inability  to  spare  even  the 
little  sum  which  is  requisite  for  the 
purchase  of  th^  first  hive.  To  obvi- 
ate the  latter  difficulty  would  be  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  society;  and  in 
regard  to  the  former,  I  'know  your 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  iJe 
sufficiently  great  to  know  that  you 
have  only  to  point  out  to  a  man  a 
source  ot  wealth,  and  he  v»'ill  fly  to 


it  with  the,  avidity  of  the  thirsty  wan- 
derer to  the  limpid  spring. 

An  apiarian  society  offers  to  the 
patriot  and  th6  philanthropist  the 
most  cheering  prospects,  without  . 
derogatmg  from  your  title  to  the  for- 
mer character ;  as  the  latter,  yea 
stand  most  conspicuous.  To  the  pa- 
triot it  would  be  a  pleasing  reflection, 
that  by  his  endeavours  he  was  open- 
ing the  resources  of  his  own  countryy 
that  he  was  turning  the  stream  of  it^ 
weahh  into  its  proper  channels,  ancJ 
preventing  near  30,000/.  a  year  being' 
sent  to  another  country  for  a  com- 
modity which  could  be  reared  with 
as  great  facility  in  his  own,  and  of  at 
quality  by  far  superior. 

To  the  philanthropist  it  would  be  a 
subject  of  exultation,  when  he  re-^ 
fleeted,  that  by  his  exertions  he  was 
prom<jting  the  health  and  welfai'e  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  by  procuring  for 
all  classes  and  denominations  a  whole- 
some food  and  a  delicious  beverage, 
and  vvhich^ould  prove  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  vile  and  adulterated 
composition  which  is  called  beer.  It 
were  needless  to  enumerate  to  yotj, 
being  a  professiopal  person,  the  medi- 
cinal and  wholesome  qualities  of 
honey,  and  tlie  exhilirating  and 
healtnful  qualities  of  mead  5  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  Scotch,  the  health  and 
robustness  of  their  chiWrein,  whose 
stomachs  are  not  poisoned  with  ran- 
cid butter,  will  sufficiently  testify 
both,  and  render  the  culture  of  the 
bee  an  object  worthy  of  the  conside- 
ration of  every  friend  of  the  hnraan 
race. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  mem- 
bers of  an  apiarian  society  were  prd- 
rtioting  the  cultivation  of^  the  bee  to 
themselves,  it  would  be  a  source  oF 
uncommon  delight  to  unile  their* 
respective  abilities  to  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  management  of  the 
apiary,  to  the  discovery  of  the  natural- 
economy  of  the  bee,  and,  by  a  diffu- 
sion of  their  scientific  knowledge,  ren- 
der an  apiary  the  source  of  delight  and 
profit  to  others.  It  would  be  in  itself 
no  comi-Aon  rewjird  for  their  iabt)urs, 
if,  by  a  promulgation  of  an  approved 
method  of  taking  the  honey  from  the 
bees,  they 'could  annihilate  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  Smoking  them,  and 
thereby  save  the  lives  of  so  many 
valuable  servants.  - 
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Yoa  canhot  b^  ignonmt  thsrt  we  View,  or  in  individual  advantage  \  for 
are  yet  far  removed  trom  a  com|>lete  \t  the  position  be  just,  that  the  value 
knowledge  oi  the  internal  economy  of  a  tning  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
^ftbebee^;  and  (  niust  allow,  that  space  ^  time  which  is  required  ta 
certain  parts  of  it  are  so  wrapt  in  attain  it,  an  apiary  would  then  stand 
almost  impe^netrable  darkness,  as  to  the  first  in  the  scale  of  comparative 
baffle  the  exertions  and  acuteness  of  profit.  In  Germany,  where  science  in 
the  most  indefatigable  apiarian,  yet  rural  economy  moves  with  the  {Mice 
that  v&y  difficulty  were  \vith  me  ra-  ef  a  stage  waggon  up  a  hill,  the  im-> 
tber  an  incentive  than  an  obstacle  to  provement  in  the  management  of 
the  formation  qf  an  apiarian  society ;  bees  has  iievertheless  proceeded  with 
for,  by  the  united  efForrs of  its  mem-  hasty  strides;  and  this  improvement 
bers,  many  secrets  in  the  economy  of  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  bees  might  be  discovered,  which  apiarian  societies,  and  the  consequent 
rtguire  only  to  be  known  to  be  ad-  diffusion  of  practical  knowle^e. — , 
mired,  and  the  elucidation  of  which  The  present  Duke  of  Brunswick  is 
woald  be  of  great  advantage  in  the  the  president  of  the  first  apiarian 
cnltnre  of  them.  society  which  was  formed,  and  the 

For  a  number  of  years  bees  have  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  society 
been  with  me  a'  favourite  study  ^  but  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  bee 
I  confess  that,  after  all  the  experi-  have  been  crowned  with  aoccess.— ^ 
ments  I  have  tried,  to  the  total  de-  In  Scotland  ar^  many  patriotic  cha^ 
Action  of  many  valuable  hives,  I  racters,  who  would  ^laa  join  in  the 
am  sti]),  in  certain  points,  as  ignorant  formation  of  an  apiarian  society ;  and 
as  at  the  commencement  of  my  stu-  I  believe  it  woula  not  be  difficult  to 
dies:  for  after  ail  the  fanciful  theories  draw  the  attention  of  the  patrons  of 
ofmanyapiarians,  who  have  favoured  the  agricultural  societies  to  the  sub* 
fbe  world  with  their  lucubrations,  ject,  and  to  receive  not  only  their 
tod  which  are  like  so  many  will-o-  sanction  but  their  assistance. 
*isps,  which  lead  you  into  error,  the  The  limits  to  which  I  roust  neces- 
gender  even  of  the  beeii  and  their  sarily  confine  myself  prevent  me  npw 
method  of  propagation  are  mysteries  from  entering  into  a  more  explicit 
which  I  cannot  solve.  detail  of  the  plan  which  I  have  sue- 

Winy  says  in  lib.  10,  cap.  p,  that  gestcd  for  the  society  >  but  shomd 
Aristomachus  Solensis  ^ssed  sixty-  you  from  these  cursory  remarks 
two  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  think  the  subject  worthy  of  a  serious 
iws,  and  D.  Moses  Pflacher  in  post-  consideration,  or  in  its  nature  feasi- 
ill,  fol.  4S0,  says  that  Aristodemus,  ble,  the  utmo&t  assistance  to  the  for- 
a  highly  celebrated  philosopher,  mation  of  the  society  will  be  given  by 
passedf  twenty  years  in   the  s^rne  Sir,  your  bumble  icrvant, 

sludy.    It   might   be   suppcped    by  •«,  yvui  uumuic  .c  t      , 

tnany',  that  at  the  expiration  of  sixty-  *•  "• 

two  years,  an  apiarian  would  hav^  " 

subject  J  but  the  exammation  into  the  Si«ie$ 

natural  economy  o/the  bee  is  attend-  yut^  w 

«i  with  such  discouraging  obstacles,  ^^'  fiWTOBr, 

that  it  requires  a  person  to  be  an  A  S  no  subject,  among  mathema* 

(^thosiast  in  the  study  to  make  even  t\  \  ticians,    has  engaged  greater 

the  most  limited  progress,  and  indeed  attention  than  the  summation  of  what 

without  a  Im-ge  portion  of  enthusiasm  are  termed  infinite  series,  or  demands, 

Qo  person  can  make  a  skilful  apia-  in  its  successful  prosecution,  a  greater 

rian.  share  of  abstraction  and  ability ;  so 

1  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  sur-  few  branches  have  been  ^nteredfupon 

pnsewith  me,  that  in  England,  where  by  the  student  with  more  trembling 

nral  wonomy  is  more  studied  than  anxiety  than  this.    That  the  accurate 

'11  any  other  country  in  the  world,  so  summation  of  an  infinite  number  oi 

We  attention  should  be  paid  to  a  terms  in  an  arithmetical  or  geometri- 

^anch,  whchr  is  certainly  npt  the  cal  progression,  the  last  term  of  which 

k  either  in   ^  national  point-  of  the  nature  of  the  series  for  ever  pre« 
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ciudcs  the  possibility  of  arrivjnff  at,  a  line^  having  no  prototype  in  nature; 

should  primd  facie  appear  absurd  and  being  purely  ideal  and  abstract,  is  not. 

impossible,  can  exciie  no  surprise,  so  generally  conceived  of.  Is  not  the 
Accastomed,  in  arithmetical  compu-  ordmary  ideas  affixed  to  multiplica* 
rations,  to  the  summation  of  a  certain  tion,  by  persons  ignorant  of  fractions^ 
and  determinate  number  of  terms,  that  of  the  increase  of  one  number 
each  ofwhich  are  either  separately  and  by  means  of  another,  and  yet,  that 
distinctly  known »  as  in  ordinary  ad-  nothing  can  be  more  partial  or  in- 
dition,jDr  to  the  summation  of  a  limit-  correct,  the  multiplicatfon  of^pure 
td  number  of  terms  in  various  kinds  of  fractions  clearly  demonstrate ;  so  tbe^ 
prQgressiohs,where  we  receive  among  ideas  of  an  arithmetician  upon  t-ije 
the  data  the  first  and  last  term  of  the  operations  of  addition,  and  subtrac* 
series,  and  the  ratio,  the  mind  can-  tion  (as  lie  is  accustomed  to  them) 
not  easily  free  itself  •  from  those  fetter  and  embarrass  his  mind  when  - 
shackles  ivhiph  such  limitations  na-  he  has  occasion  to  consjder  them  in 
turall)'  impose  upon  it ;  we  enter  upon  their  more  enlarged  and  philosophical 
such  calculations,  as  persons  emer^ng  acceptation,  in  the  practice  of  Algebra . 
from  the  narrow  confines  of  arith-  Nor  is  the  lax  employment  of  certain 
metic,  to  embark  on  the  sea  of  geo- .  philosophical  terms  in  common  life, 
metry  or  algebra,  there  used  to  mea-.  the  only  ambiguity :  the  same  word 

^  sore  every  dimensipn  by  .running  is  frequently  employed  in  dift'eretit 
the  rule  or  i*od  along  it ;  while  here  sciences  unoer  dinerent  acceptations  j 
the  immensity  of  the  altitudes  and  for  example,— the  term  infinite  occur* 
distances  to  be  estimated  rendering  both  in  metaphysics  and  the  mathe- 
such  means  of  obtaining  them  im-  matics;  but  the  metaphysical  defi- 
practicable,  no  wonder  tne  mind  at  nition  by  no  means  accord  with  its, 
first,  from  the  inadequacy  of  it?  usual  signification  in  the  latter  science.  . 
resources,  contemplates  with  dismay  The  schoolmen  have  been  accustom- 
ifs  novel  situation.  However,  as  some  ed,  when  treating  on  other  modes 
ideas  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  of  existence  or  being,  than  God'is-,  to- 
present  paper,  (viz.  the  summation  define  the  one  wjinitum  a  parte  post, 
of  infinite  series)  may  be  acauired  by  and  the  other  injinilum  a  parte  ante  5 
any  person  moderately  SKilled  in  the  former  relating  to  that  which  has 
fractional  arithmetic,  I  shall,  endea-  a  commenceraent  but  no  termination, 
vour  in  this,  and  a  succeeding  paper,  that  is,  infinite  in  duration ;  and  the 
to  explain  the  means  employed  tor  the  latter,  to  that  which,  on  the  contrary, 
siddltion  of  series  in  as  clear  a  manner  has  no  beginning,  but  has  an  end. 
as  I  can:  but,  before  entering  upon.  Now  this  latter  is  utterly  repcgpant 
this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  to  all  those  ideas  on  what  is  termed 
explain  the  term  Infinite,  as  used  in  an  infinite  series,  not  only  wanting 
a  mathematical  sense;  what  kind  of  any  property  of  it,  but  directly  op- 
jBeries  are  immeasurable ;  and  what  posed  to  it ;  and  the  former,  though 
are  those  whose  sums,  may  be  dis-  it  may  agree  in  one  property,  in  its 
covered-  cither,  contradicts  all  our  reasoning 

.The  indi^rent  use  of  many  words  on  the  subject  of  mathematical. series ; . 
in  common  life,  and  their  technical  for  it  is  plain  the   imagination  can 

,    employment  in  the  sciences,  as,  in'  reach  to  no  limits  in  a  decreasing, 
their  general    acceptation,  they  are  series,  nor  can  it  for  the  summation, 
often  loosely  understood,  while  the  of  such  a  series  assign  the  number  of. 
accuracy  of  scientific  definition  re-  its  terms^  as  will  l^  seen  presently 
nuires  they  should  be  restricted  and   by  adducing  an  example;   and  ye(, 
defined,  a  source  of  inconvenience  though  the  terms  of- such  a  series  are 
arises  which  much  embarrasses  the  actually  infinite,,  its  sum  is  eqiial  to  a 
mind  unaccustomed  to  that  accurate  determinate  and  finite  number,  be- 
definition  the  sciences  demand.  Thus  cause  such  a  sum  may  be  assigiijed  to 
the  words  a  point  or  line,' though  it,  that  no  limited  number  of  its  terms,  ■ 
every  person  imagines  he  understands  however  far  extended,  can  ever  reach 
them,  $nd  so  far  as  it  relates  to  their  to,  and  yet  so  far  approach  this  as- 
oVdinary  acceptation, ,  they  may  be  signed  value  as  to  want  less  than  any 
correct]  yet  a  mathematical  point  or  assignable  difference- 
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Now,  thoueh  the  operation  for 
finding  the  V^ue  of  the  series,  from 
the.  impossibility  of  numericatly  as- 
signing and  adding  all  its  parts,  difiers 
materiaily  from  ordinary  addition, 
yet  the  result  will  be  the  same,  as  it 
would  be  were  it  possible  to  make 
this  addition  irf  the  ordinary  way.— 
Id  an  infinite  series,  increasing  by  an 
equal  ratio  or  difference,  a  litfle  con- 
sideration will  sutfice  to  convince  us 
of  the  impossibility  of  even  approxi-' 
mating  to  a  sum  which  can  have  no 
existence,  since  we  can  constantly 
carry  on  the  progression  till  the  last 
term  of  any  finite  number,  if  its  terms 
«hall  exceed  any  given  sura,  how  great 
soever  it  may  be.  These  kinds  ofpro- 
gr,essions,  then,  are  not  the  subjects 
of  summation,  but  less,  as  convert  } 
into  a  decimal,  and  we  obtain  3  3  3, 
&c.  &c.  ad  infinitum,  or  ^\-f  ^^4. 
TiiW*  &c-  &c, ;  and  the  theorem 
known  to  every  arithmetician  for  the 
amount  of  any  finite  number  of  its 
terms  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  first  term  into  the  ratio,  less  the 
last  term  divided  by  the  ratio  less  one, 

or  summarily  expressed  -    -    -zzS, 

wliere  As=fir8t  term,  il=ralio,  Z= 
last  term,  and  S3=sum:  bat  it  has 
been  observed,  Zzzlast  term  of  a  de- 
creasing series,  by  continuing  the 
seriesr  may  be  made  less  than  any 
givjen  number,  which  is,  in  reality, 
reducing  it  to  O;  rejecting,  therefore, 
this  term,  we  reduce  the  theorem  to 

this  .j^~  which  is  in  words  saying 

the  sum  of  this  infinite  series  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  first  term  and 
ratio,  cfivided  by  the  ratio  less  one; 
and  further,  to  remove  the  impriession 
of  any  error  arising  from  the  dividend 
being  too  great,  by  rejecting  the  last 
unassignable  term  Z,  it  may  be  proved 
that  no  finite  number  of  the  terms 
of  the  aeries  can  ever  equal  that 
quotient,  yet  no  number  less  than  the 

auotient  can  ever  eqpal  the  sum  of 
le series ;  for,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
by  continuing  the  series,  Z  may  be* 
come  less  than  any  assignable  number, 
«Q  the  dift^ence  between  the  two 


AR 
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'  theorems  -^  and  ^ — -^  will  also 

bfeless  than  any  assignable  difference; 
tb^rafore  assttming.  the  quotient  of 


the  former  theorem  as  exceeding  the 
true  sum,  yet  its  excess  must  b^  less 
th^n  anv  assignable  difference ;  con- 
sequently, as  this  is  a  ditierence, 
which  is  in  reality  equal  to  0,  no  sum  ■ 
les&  than  the  former  quotient  can  be 
equal  to  the  required  i>um, 
'  Applying  this  theorem,  then,  to 
the  series  under  discussion,  we  shall 
have  11= '/  ;  A  =-,2^. ;  R—  1  =:  J  and 
RxA= V  xyTr^Tv^l  dividing  by 
K— I  ;  4xi=^=+.  Now  this 
example  will  satisfy  the  most  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  resole, 
since  we  see  here  a  finite  quantity 
converted  into  an  infinite  series,  and 
which  series  summed  up  according  to 
the  given  theorem'  again,  giving  the 
finite  number  from  whence  it  is  de-  , 
rived ;  so  that  the  precciimg  reason<> 
ing  is  fully  sus!a?bea  by  the  practice 
of  the  rule  derived  therefiom,  and 
the  propriety  of  regarding  the  last 
term,  or  Z,  as  of  no  value  clearly  de» 
monstrated. 

That  |)ersons  who  profess  to  write  on 
thesubject  of  arithmelic,and  especially 
oppugn  some  of  its  established  canons, 
should  understand  the  nature  of  these 
operations  is  clear  from  some  obser- 
vations which  have  lately  appeared  in 
a  work  of  arithmetic,  and  which  I 
hai;e  had  occasion  to  notice  elsewhere. 
In  regard  to  the  ordinary  practice  of 
circulating  decimals,  this  author  af- 
firms the  ordinary  rule  for  adding 
compound  repeteiids  to  be  erroneous, 
fi'om  bis  having  observed  that  in  one 
example  the  result  came  out  a  series 
of  nines,  instead  ot  unity  as  he  ex- 
pected :  biit  had  he  known  the  fww/eT 
expression  to  have  been  synonimous 
with  the  latter,  the  world  might  have 
remained  ignorant  of  his  discovery  ; 
But  his  reputation  would  not  have 
suffered  by  its  concealment. 

But,  to  return  I  if  the  mind  is  still 
embarrassed  with  the  rejection  of  a 
certain-  imajginary  number  as  too  ^a- 
tuitous  for  the  rigorous  demotistratioi^s 
which  the  mathematics  require ;  we 
can,  however,  arrive  by  more  direct 
means  to  a  similar  resiilt.  I^t  th^ 
seres  l-f^+J-f|+-r'^,8rc*  cftt  i^ifi. 
be  assumed,  which  may  be  rendered 
into  a  relative  question  thus :— A.  re- 
ceives of  B.  the  sum  of  ZL  on  co;;u  ^ 
dition'he  binds  himself  and  heii;s,  for  ] 
ever,  to  the  repayment  of  the  s?r 
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?nHi?«ir5*  ^'^^  ^"^'^^  ^aj,  2i.  6^.  the      ^lw/*  .  - 

tourlB  c|ay ;  thus  continuing  for  ever     g 
paying  each  succeeding  day  one-half    **"' 


•iTjr-i        '^^  *»"<^®^  It  we  unagino  »  -. 

Uie  daily  payments  thus  continued  for  (see  p.3p9),  for  a  morq  full  expla- 
«ver,  the  lender  or  his  heirs  could  nation  of  the  word  //w^  to  the  very 
onljr  receive  the  sum  borrowed,  with-  learned  and  ingenious  work,  entitled, 
out  mtorest,  and  if  we  assign  any  limit  Bwii  wlipoew*,  or  Diversions  of  Pur^ 
to  t{^  payments,  or  take  any  finite  %,  %  John  Home  Tooke;  in  the  first 
ijomper  of  the  terms  of  the  series^  volume  of  which  work  a  separate 
tne  lender  would  receive  less  than  chapter  is  appointed  to  t|je  consider- 
toe  sum  due :  here,  by  the  first  theo-  ation  of  the  meaning  and  etymology 
'^'?'u  ^^^  R— '=+;  and  AizI  :  oi  the  word  that:  the  same  word  is 
Mid  the  product  of  tlie  first  term  into  ^Iso  treated  of  iix  the  second  volume^ 
tl^  ratio,  divided  by  the  ratio  less  one,  at  the  end  of  which  there,  is  a  verbal 
wm  give  2,  the  sum  borrowed,    ^ut  in<fex. 

J^  us  assign  an  imaginary  value  to  ^  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your 
this  series,  and  call  the  same  S,  and  it  correspondents,  who  can  give  me  the 
Will  stand-lhus:  l+i+^-f |+,-»y,  ©tyniQiogy  of  the  word  iinck-elm,  a 
fi^c,  ad  wJr,zzS ;  then  ^-fl-f ' -f  ^»  name  given  to  a  particular  kind  o^ 
&c.  adm/f,=zS^\  ;  for  whatever  the  &"  ^?^  S^^"  knowp;  this  word,  la 
Buifi  of  the  former  series  may  be.  the  ^^^^"«  Sylva  Syivarum,  is  speUei^ 
latter  wanting  the  first  term  of  the  "^^^^'^f^' 
series,  will  want  the  same  in  its  sum,  ^ 

th^t  IS,  its  sqm  will  be  one  less  than 
wiat  of  the,forrae|r  series,  or  S^\. 
.py  subtracting  each  term  of  the  latter 
series  iroq^stRe  corresppndent  terms 
pf  the  former,  we  ol?tain  |-j.|-j-|a. 
Vy,  &c.  adi7ij(.  for  1—^=:^.  ^_^ 
-r^ii  i— l=i»&c.;  now  it  i*  plain 
that  ++i  +  i,  &c.  which  k  the  dif. 


remain.  Sir,  youf's,  &c. 
LoQifont  June-ZS,  I809. 


M«.  Bu^i^qN  OH  OoTHlQ  AffClil-! 

A  FEW  years  since,  the  remains  of 
...r^^  ^T^^^  .^^  •  Qothic  architecture  in  Britain 

£  ^afjm^  ^%^^  *^T'  ^^^^  "^^  ^^^^^  regarded  nor  understood; 
^?'^B^riv«^vf!^'-°'^-^^^^^"  ^^y  ^'^  "^^  studied  witl^  gn  avi^Hy. 
h^-thT^rt^T'  "^t"^  '5  I'  proportionate  to  their  merits,  anS 
thL  fiX«^r^  thus  obtarned  bf  Wy  thing  which  can  throw  light  ori 
iimi?^S?^Sl^rf,^^^^  the  origin^  and   progress  of  tSe  art 

iS-i'^?  T^'""^/**^^™^  leems  rb  be  recJeivId   by  amateurs 

SErin^^n^If*"^^^'I^*^?-  with  thankfulness  and  attention. 
ten^tL%n±^"^C^"^  ^^J'  .  Iheinvefttion  of  the  pointed  arcH 
h^a^lif^&^fv:^  ^Tt  ^?  k?*  f^'  «>me  lime  been  ^attributed  t^ 
is  wantKW«  li*^K  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ?^^i?^'  a"<i  ^be  claim  has  r^. 
feri^^^.^L^'^^^'^1*^^^  mained  undisputed,  till ' within  the«i 

ffi  iira'm  J^  '''''^^'  *•*  ""^  ^^  ^^^f*  ^  ^k  has  been  published 
oSed  wiftel^^^  asthe  posthumous  remaitis  of  a  Mr: 

S^^f  of  m^^t^Sl^^  ^  ^^^  Whittington;  who,  frorA  his  know^ 
Soiw  ™,  flJ^^A''^  P^P®'"'  J^^SP  «»<i  admiratipp  of  the  FVench 
SSL  v^"  ^^^  ^^f  desprvinjr  9  still  of  architeqturt?,  has  been  led  ti 
^d9e  myour  respectable  publicattoa.  d^ny  that  merit  to  the  English  which 
J  remain/ Sir,  &C.  to  me  they  seem  to  de^rve.    The 

J  Hahrt.  W^^^ce  of  the  noble  eiitor^  Lor4 
P..«.w  ©  uri^L  ^^**''-  Aberdeen,  miast  first  be'  considered, 
rro^-^R^Wi^lztmrt^,  b^ore  I  offer  any  arguments  to  com- 
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mid,  IB  Uiisprefiice,  his  JLfOrdship  takes  will  be  seen  bv  a  reference  to  your 
occasion  to  remark,  that  though  the  Magazine  for  November^  180S. 
aathor  lived  not  to  finish  the  third  In  pages  109,  L  lo,  be  attempts  to 
division  of  his  book,  he  is  enabled  to  invalidate  the  claim  of  our  English 
add  his  opinion,  transcribed  from  artiststo  the  introduction  of  the  point- 
another  place ;  which  he  does  in  the  ed  arch,  an4  asserts  that  in  the  rei^ 
space  of  one  page,  and  then  attempts  of  Henry  the  Secot^,  the  mixed  stjje 
to.  support  it  by  conjectures  of  his  of  rouna  at)d  pointed  arches  was  hist 
own.  "  In  the  twelfth  century,"  introduced  as  practised  in  the  Abbott 
the  author  tells  us,  **  a  new  character  Soger's  works  in  France  before  that 
of  building  suddenly  arose,  and  spread  period  5  that  is  to  sa^,  fi'om  the  year 
itself  over  the  greater  part  of  chnsieh^  i  1 37,  the  time  at  which  he  began  the 
dora.**  NowiE  deny  that  this  hew  cathedral  of  St.  Deuys.  JMow,  though 
style  x^  building  sprung  up  suddenly,,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  moment 
in  England  at  lease ;  for  its  first  dawn-  whether  the  English  borrowed  it  from 
ing  is  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of  the  French,  or  the  French  from  the 
Hemrv  Fh^,  and  it  did  not  entirely  English,  or  whether  they  both  stum- 
banbh  the  stile  which  preceded  it  till  blea  upon  it  nearly  at  the  same  period, 
the  latter  end  of  Henry  Second,  nor  by  observing  the  casual  intersection 
find  its  completion  till  (he  commence-  of  a  semicircular  arciide,  it  is  certainly 
roent  ci  the  reign  of  Henry  Third.-^  but  doing  justice  to  our  countrymen^ 
**  I  am  of  opinion,  says  Mr.W.,  that  or  rather  to  the  Normans  who  were 
this  stile  is  of  eastern  extraction,  and  the  chief  architects  at  that  time,  to 
was  imported  by  the  Crusaders  into  prove  that  the  pointed  arch  was  most 
the  western  part  of  the  world.*'  His  certainly  used  in  England,  though 
opinion  is  not  supported  by  a  single  mixed  with  the  semicircular,  before 
argument,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  the  year  1137,  ^hj*t  is  to  say,  very 
positive  evidence  of  foqts ;  for,  both  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Bentbam  and  Grose  have  proved  by  To  any  man,  not  prepossessed  to 
the  most  intelligent  travellers  iqtotlie  the  contrary*  the  church  of  St.  Cross 
east,  Norden,  Pocock,  Shaw,  and  affords  sumcient  evidence  of  the  com- 
Le  Brun,  and  Swipbnrpe  into  Spain,  plete  pointed  arch  being  used  in  the 
that  most  ,Qf  th^  per^ftn,  Saracenic,  original  building.  The  south  transept 
and  Moorish  buildings,whose  dates  can  and  the  north  door  contain  three 
be  ascertained,  were  built  at  a  period  arches  supported  by  the  Norman  pil- 
much  later  than  the  adoption  of  the  Jars  when  they  began  to  b^  clustentd. 
pointed  arch  in  En^^nd ;  Qfid  we  have  St.  Cross  was  founded  in  1 1 33.  The 
^  right  to  infer  from  the  dat^  of  those  whole  of  what  Dr.  Milner  has  asserted 
that  are  knowp,  that  the  rest  \vere  with  regard  to  this  church  seems  to 
not  mtich  older,  at  least  it  is  not  feir  me  incontrovertible,  except  that  it 
to  affirm  that  they  are.  does  hot  afford  the  first  spegimen  of 

♦The  assertbn  above  mentioned,  I  the  pointed  ^ch,  for  there  are  many 
^eed  m^  take  mPi^h  more  trotjble  to  others  undoubtedly  earlier,  and  some, 
s^ute;  ftf  ^t  is  recited  by  the  a^rhor  of  which  the  cj^tes  aredoubtfill*  The 
|ao(i^lf.i  A|r.  W.  in  p.  87,  conj^c^  ruins  of  Cattle  Acre  PrioiT  in  Norfolk 
tunes  *^  th^t  the  pointed  arch  aros^  contain  four  poipt^  arches  and  part 
Irom  the  ca$^a^  intersections  of  a  semi-  of  another,  in  the  west  fi-ont ;  but  on 
circular  ar<?^de.''  I  h^lVe  ^tt<jn|ipt«d  these  I  should  not  much  insist  as  evi- 
to  put  this  into  plain  English,  as  Mr.  dence.  because  tlwt  in  ^hese  the  great 
W  .*^  mcKJIe  of  ejypressing  it;  is  nearly  west  door  has  certainly  been  tbrn^d 
i^ninteiligtble/  Ifb  s^ppmt  his  con-  subsequent  to  the  original  buildingi, 
i^ct^e  he  refers  to  his  remarks  on  and  the  great  window  S)ove  the  door, 
ihe  church  of  St.  penys,  where  he  from  thp  remnants  which  it  shews  of 
repeats  the  same  iik^  suggested  by  a  tracery  and  muUions,  is  certainly  of  a 
similar  species  of  arcade,  and  also  id  l^ter  date,  though  the  two  arches 
Costling's  ^  all-round  Canterbury.^  at  the  top  on  the  south  sude  of  the 
7he  kie^  has  no  great  merit,  because^  great  window  can  hardly  be  supposed 
.%!  has  before  suggested  itself  to  n>any  to  have  been  afterwards  ^  inserted. 
f^Uic^^  ?|Q4.am9Qg  \i^i^  tp  ipys^lf^  4ft  The  huilding  itself  was  begun  by  £arl 
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Warren,  in  1085,  and  probably  finish- 
ed before  1  lOO.  The  rnins  of  Fur- 
ness  Abbey,  in  Lancashire;  coutatn 
many  pointed  arches,  and  that  noble 
edifice  was  founded  by  Stephen  Earl  of 
Boulogne,  afterwards  king,  and  in  the 
'  aOth  year  of  Henry  First,  or  1126.— 
Here,  then  we  have  the  pointed  arch, 
complete  before  the  work  of  Sugcr 
at  St.  Denys. 

Lanercost  Priory,  in  Cumberland, 
affords  another  proof  of  pointed  arches 
before  they  were  to  be  found  in  France. 
It  was  tbunded  in  lll6,  as  maybe 
seen  by  an  inscription  in  tl)e  chtirch: 
of  the  monastery.  Fountains  Abbey, . 
in  Yorkshire,  was  founded  in  1132, 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's,  in  York, 
and  the  nave  of  the  church  is  wholly 
-in  the  stile  of  pointed  arches  on  the 
cylindrical  pillar  5  and,  wherever  this 
is  seen,  it  is  with  me  an  incontestibJe 
proof  of  a  foundation  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  First.  In  the  same  style  is  the 
nave  of  Malrasburv,  founded  about 
the  same"  time,  by  Moycr,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  The  round  church  at 
Northampton,  and  a  church  at  Thun- 
dersly,  in  Essen,  have  also  the  pointed 
arch  on  the  cylindrical  pillar.  Lan- 
tony  Abbey,  in  Monmouthshire,  was 
founded  about  I J  03;  the  lower  tier 
of  arches  in  the  nave  are  all  pointed, 
the  upper  all  found:  there  can  be 
no  doubt  which  were  first  -  built, 
and  therefore  they  form  a  proof  po« 
«tive« 

A  further  search  into  our  eccle- . 
siastic?!  antiquities  might  produce 
further  evidence  of  the  early  origin 
of  the  pointed  arch  in  England;  to 
make  this  requisite  we  must  have 
some  stronger  arguments  against  it ; 
and,  as  thfese  are  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced, I  trust  the  controversy  will 
henceforth  cease,  at  least  till  facts  can 
supplant  all  other  evidence.  The 
English  antiquaries  have  not  claimed 
the  name  of  English  for  any  other 
style  than  that  which  is  found  ia 
England. 

I  remain,  &c. 

W.  BURDOM. 

Hartford,  near  Morpeth^ 
July  5,  I8O9. 


To  the  Editor  of,  the  Universal  Mag, 
Sir,      , 

THE  following  letter  from  Mr. 
William  Sampson,  the  cele-  : 
brated  Irish  expatriated  barrister,  not 
having  been  published  in  Ungland-, 
1  send  to  you,  as  a  treat  for  yourself 
and  readers.  It  is  printed*  at  the  * 
close  of  a  work, .  read  with  great 
avidity  throudiout  America,  entitled  • 
*^  Memoirs  of  William  Sampson,  in- 
cluding particulars  of  his  adventures 
in  various  parts > of  Europe:  his  con- 
finement in  the  dungeons  of  the  in- 
qujsition.in  Lisbon,  &c.  &c  Several 
original  letters ;  being  bis  correspoH- 
denoe  with  the  ministers  of  state  in 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal :  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  parti- 
cularly as  it  respects  the  spirit^or  Bri* 
tisli  domination  in  that  country ;  and 
a  ftw  observations  on  the  slate  of"- 
manners,  &e.  in  America. 

•'  New  York :  printed  for  the  au- 
thor, by  George  Forman,  64,  Water-, 
street.     l«07.^'     • 

'    1  send  you  the  whole  title,  that 
your  readers,  who  may  have  it  ia 
tlieir  power,  may  procure  tbe^most 
interesting  work  e&tant. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

CUO  RiCKMAK. 

ji  Letter  from  Nrw  York  to  the 
Right  lim,  lord  S  .  sl/  his 
Britannic.  Majesty's  principal  5e- 
cretari^  of  iState  for  the  Home 
Dtspartment. 

My  Lord,  $ 

ACCORDING  to  your  drders,  I 
was  landed  In  this  city,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1806,  by  Captain  Sutton  of  the 
Windsor  Castle.  I  was  sorrjr  his 
Majesty's  ministers  had  judged  it  un- 
safe that  I  should  be  at  Hamax,  as  I 
had  need  to  recruit  my  health,  an(l  to 
reinforce  my  principled.  I  feared  ?ta 
distress  your  lordship's  humanity  with 
the  account  of  my  suflerhigs,  or  I 
should  hav6  written  sooner.,   ^       »- 

My  first  sickness  w^s  the  yeljow 
jaundice,  of  which  I  nearly  died  f  I 
was  afterwards  seteed  with  the  rheu- 
matism, and  nearly  lost  my  limbs.  I 
am  now,  thank  God,  in  good  health 
and  spirits,   and  shiaH  -  take  fevery 
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xzieans  of  shewing  myself  grateful  for  and  they  live  in  the  very  midst  of 
past  ^vours.  their  congregations.    If  I  might  be 

.  The  day  I  arrived  they  were  com-  bold   to   surest  any  thing,  and  it 
memoraling    their    independence^  would  not  be  counted  over  zealous,  I 
caix>using,  singing  repubhcan  songs,  could  wish  there  was  a  good  book 
drinking  revolutionary  toasts,  bon-   written  ag^ainsc  this  abuse  of  tythes ; 
fires     bia&ing»  cannons  firing,    and  and  I  think,  my  Iprd,  that  Anacreon 
huzzaing  for  libertv !    I  was  in  ex-  Moore  would  be  a  very  proper  per« 
pectatiou  that  the  ford  mayor  would  son.    It  would  be  a  g(X)a  means  of 
have  brought  the  military,  and  fired  preventing  emigration, 
on  them  y  but  the  roavor  is  not  a      As  to  the  government :  at  the  head 
lord,  and  I  was  informed  he  was  seen  of  it  is  an  old  country  philosopher.    I 
drinking  with  some  of  his  sddiers.  wish  your  lordship  could  get  a  sight 
They  were  also  making  an  outcry  of  one  of  his  shoes,  with  quarters  up 
about  a  Yankee  sailor,  called  Pierce,  to  hk  ancles,  and  tied  with  leather 
that  was  kUled  off* by  Captain  Whitby,  thongs.    .He  has  neither  chamber- 
It  is  a  pity  we  hadn't  them  in  Ireland  |   lain  nor  vice- chamberlain,  ffroom  of 
we  might  have  ten  thousand  of  them   the  stole  nor  of  the  bed-cnamber> 
shot  in  a  day,  and  not  a  word  said  master  of  the  ceremonies,  nor  gen* 
about  them.    J  would  have  gone  to  tleman-usher  of  the  privy-cbanioer, 
the  barracks  myself  to  inform  against  nor  black  rod»  nor  groom  nor  page 
theni>  but  t  lie  re  were  no  barracks,  of  the  privy-chamber,  nor  page  of 
The  soldiers  live  in  their  own  houses,  the  t»ck   stairs,  nor  messenger  to 
and  slee^  with  their  own  wives.  Nay,  his  robes:  he  has  no  robes-*nothing 
more — they ,  have    counting-ixHises,  but  red  breeches,  which  are  now  a 
clerks,   warehouses,    ships,  coaches,  jest,   and  a   thrj»id-bare  pne.^     No 
coantry-seats>-the   like    was   never  laundress  lor   his    body-linen>   nor 
seen  among  common  soldiers.  st archer,  nor  necessary  woman. 

I  asked  if  there  was  no  clergy*  He  will  talk  with  any  body,  like 
man  that  was  a  justice  of  peace,  to  the  good  vicar  of  Wakeheld.  If  the 
head  the  military  I  They  shewed  stranger  talks  better  than  him,  he  is 
me  a  bishop,  a  mild,  venerable  look-  willing  to  learn ;  if  he  talks  better,  he  • 
ing  old  gentleman,  that  would  not  i^  wilhng  the  stranger  should  profit, 
know  which  end  uf  a  gun  to  put  fore-  He  is  a  simple  gentleman  every 
most,  fitter  to  give  a  blessing  than  to  wav^  and  keeps  his  own  conscience 
leada  corporars  guard-— no  vigour,  no  and  his  owp  accounts ;  pays  bis  owa 
energy  I  And  they  sav  the  clergy  debts  and  thfs  nation's  debts ;  and  has 
don*i  act  as  justices  in  tneir  countiy.  hoarded  up  eight  millions  and  a  half 
Indeed,  the  clergy  here  are  not  like  of  dollars,  in  the  treasury.  Your 
certahi  clergy,  as  your  lordslnp  shall,  lordship  will  smile  at  such  an  oddity, 
juds^e.  We  do  all  we  can  to  shake  him,  we 

There  is  not  a  clergyman  of  any  do  all  we  can  to  vex  him,  we  do  all 
description  in  New  York,  nor,  as  feir  w^can  to  remove  him.     He  is  like 
as  I  can  learn,  iii  all  America,  that  a  wl^te  old  Dervise.    He  will  not  be 
ca2i  lead  a  concert,  or  play  upon  the  shaken;  he  will  not  be  vexed;  he 
fiddle,  or  tiiajt  dances,  or  manages  an  will  not  be  moved*    if  he  gets  up, 
asi^embly,  or  gets  drunk>  or  rides  in   we  say  he  is  too  tall ;  if  he  sits  down, 
.      at  the  death  of  a  fox,  9r  that  wears  we  say  he  is  tOo  short  j  if  we  think 
buckskin  breeches  or  a  ruffled  shirt/  he  will  go  to  war,  we   say   he  is 
or  sings  a  baudy  son^,   or  keeps  a  bloody ;  if  we  think  he  is  tor  peace,* 
mistress.    All  they  do  is  to  rmtry  the  we  say  he  is  a  coward ;  if  he  makes  a 
young  people,. chribten  their  children,  purchase,  we  say  he  ought  to  take  it 
visit  the  sick,  comfort  the  afflicted,  by  fcwcej  if  he  will  not  persecute, 
4^0  to  church,  preach  twice  or  thrice ,  we  say  he  has  no  energy ;  if  he  exe-' 
on  a  Sunday,  teach  the  living  how  to  cotes  the  law,  we  say  he  is  a  tyrant.   I 
live,  and  the  dying  hpw  to  die  :  they   think,  my  Lord,  with  great  deference, 
^re  pure  in  their  lives,  uncorruptible  that  a  good  London  quarto  might  l)e 
la  their  morals,  and,  preach  universal  written,  and  thrown  at  his  head.    He. 
love  and  toleration )  and  what  is  more  has  no  euards  nor  battle-axes,  and 
uaac^^ttQtable^  they  have  N<^  TV THEs,  dodges  m,  alone,  upon  his  old  horse* 
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iRrom  th«  President's  boase  to  the 
Capitol.  Thefe  mi^ht  be  an  engrav- 
ing toshewfaim  bilclml^  hb  bridle 
to  a  peg.  The  stronger  in  Ametita 
migfit  write  the  book ;  but  be  need 
nbt  call  himself  the  stranger ;  it  ap- 
•ears  clear  enough  from  Im  wor^s. 
if  it  could  be  possible  to  confine 
those  works  against  emtsi'atioa  to 
home  circulation^  it  would  be  better. 
They  appear  i^ther  ridiculous  tn  this 
country ;  for  they  know  here^  ad  well 

.  as  vour  Lorckhip,  that  people  are  the 
riches  of  a  nation*  I  would  humbty 
focomttiend  a  prohibition  of  theur 
exportation.  If  Mr.  Parkinson  writes 
Any  ii]6re>  would  your  Lordisbip  have 
the  ffoodness  to  let  him  know,  there 
has,  oeen  no  yellow  fever  since  I 
came  to  America;  but  that,  in  re^ 
turn,  the  catadids  have  created  great 
disturbances  ?  A  good  work  dgainst 
the  catadids  might  prevent  emigra- 
tion. Tell  him,  if  your  Lordship 
pleased,  that  the  butter  is  no  better' 
than  it  was  when  he  wad  here;  and 
the  pigs  remain  unreconciled  to  the 
peaches.  The  Timothy-grass  grows 
straight  up,  and  so  does  the  duck- 
grass^-apropos^-tbe  ducks  here  go 
on  water  like  Uiose  of  England;  but 
they^wim  hardest  against  the  stream. 
Twelve  barrels  of  plaister  in  Massa- 
chusetts go  as  far  as  a  dozen  in  any 
other  state ;  and  there  ts  but  one  head 

.  upon  a  stock  of  wheat,  and  the  gtass 
grows  rankest  in  the  wet  ground. 
A  work  of  this  nfatui^  mav  serve  to 
prevent  the  lov^s  of  good  butter  and 
porkfirom  coming  to  Amefica,  and 
prevent  emigration.  They  boil  their 
cabt>age  in  fresh  water^  and  throw 
the  water  out.^ 

All  the  other  departments  are  a9 
ridiculous  ad  the  executive  5  and  one 
of  his  MiTJesty's  cream  coloured  Ha- 
noverian horses  has  more  servants 
than  their  secretary  of  state.  They 
have  no  Lords  nor  beggars.  We  must 
try  to  have  beggars.  A  little  work 
upon  that  might  put  things  in  a 
strong  light.  • 

Th«ir  judges  are  without  wigs,  and 
their  lawyers  without  gowns.  This 
might  be  called  baid  justice  and 
stinted  eloquence. 

There  is  no  energy  in  the  execution 
of  the  law.  One  constable,  with  a 
staff,  will  march   twenty  prisoners. 

Your  lordfihip^  knows  a  coomry  where 


^very  o^n  hiks  a  sdifiar  to  Mratch  him 
with  a  musket. 

The  government  h^^  ipstkes  no 
sensation;  It  is  round  abbut  like  the 
air,  and  vou  cannot  even  feel  it :  a 

rid  work  might  be  written  on  that, 
prevent  eatigration,  by  shewing 
thut  the  arts  of  government  are.  not 
known. 

•  There  are  very  ffew  sfao^^nnen,  or 
monmebanks)  a  proof  of  a  dull  plod- 
ding people,  all  being  about  their 
(ywn  afiairs.  This  mig^  be  stated  to 
prevent  idlers  fhnU  coming.  But  as 
there  is  little  temptation  for  tliat 
dass,  it  is  not  wdrth  a  book. 

They  have  no  decayed  nor  potv^^ol- 
loping  boroughs,  which  renders  dieir 
parlianttsnt  a  stiff  machine.  TBeir 
Candidates  are  not  chaired,  and  throw* 
BO  sixpences  among  the  mob.  This 
might  be  used  to  prevent  theemigra- 
tionofthemob. 

I  don't  like  their  little  one  gun  shipd 
of  the  line.  If  they  are  so  wicked 
when  they  are  tUtle,  what  will  they 
be  when  they^^rotcf  big?  I  believe 
Decatur  to  bie.a  dangerous  man.  I 
had  it  fl-om  the  £x-Bashaw  of  Tri- 
poli. And  Preble,  I  fear,  is  as  bad  ; 
though  the  Bashaw  did  not  tell  me  so. 
However,  if  we  don't  come  near 
them^  they  can  do  us  no  harm.  I 
hope  yopr  Lordship  will  not  count 
me  over  zealous  in  my  remarks,  and 
that  they  may  not  be  considered  alto- 
g^her  unworthv  of  your  Lordship*^ 
^sdom.  Your  Lordship  having  bcSert 
fix%i  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  the 
best  judge  of  gun -boats. 

The  iiiventtons  of  this  people  are 
becoming  every  day  more  alarming. 
They  s<^  thdr  <»rd-making  machine 
to  m^  English,  for  twenty  thotsand 
pounds  sterling!  and  now  they  say* 
they  can  make  one  for  iBfty  guineas.- 
Might  not  some  addresses  be  advtse- 
Me  from  the  Manchester,  fustian 
weavers^ 

They  hdVe  made  a  steam^boaf  td 
go  against  wind  and  tide  seven  miled 
in  an  hour ;  ad  alarming  circumstance 
to  the  coach-making  trade.  A  work 
might  be  written  against  the  emigra* 
tion  of  coach-maflters,  and  entiued 
No  Si^am  Boats. 

The  burning  of  Patterson  Mills 
was  very  fbttunate)  but  the  eastern 
and  southern  manufacturers  would 
require  labe-borxied*  s  It  i^timrtlMf 
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(;ooiitr7  was  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
They  are  committing  daily  waste  upon  - 
the  woods,  and  disfigttrivg  the  face  of 
nature  ttnth  villages,  turnpikes,  earn 

canals. 

They  are  aboat  stopping  up  two 
miles  and  a  half  of  sea,  wlikli  tbej 
eall  Ibc  Narrotvs,  though  I  endeavour 
to  persuade  thera  of  tlie  advantage  of 
a  free  passage  for  his  Majesty's  siitpt 
of  war  up  to  this  city,  and' put  before 
their  eyes  the  exainple  cf  Copen- 
'  hagenl. 

Tbat  Chesapeake  business  has  burst 
the  bubble,  abd  shews  that  many  of 
those  we  counted  upon  here  are 
Americans  in  their  hearts,  and  will 

I  i)ot  do  any  serious  raiscluef  to  their 
own  country.  Their  wrai^ini^s,  I 
fear,  are  like  those  of  our  own  Whig 
and  Tory,  and  will  profit  us  nothing. 
But  there  is  yet  a  meaa  left.  And 
if  yonr  Lordship  will  send  nie  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  by  ttie  Wind- 
sor Castle,  I  sliall  lose  not  an  instant 
to  set  about  it.  It  will,  I  hope,. be 
no  objeelion  to*  the  project,  that  it  is 
a  new  one ;  the  more  so,  as  the  old 
ones  have  not  succeeded  very  welL 

1  should  glory,  my  Lord,  to  be  the 
author  of  a,  species  of  civil  war  and 
ijiscord,  yet  unattempled,  and  thereby 
recommend  myself  to  the  honourable 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters. 

There  exists,  my  Lord,  in  this 
nation,  a  latent  spark,  which  requires 
only  to  be  fanned.  If  this  be.  done 
with'  address,  we  shall  have  a  civil 
war  lighted  up  in  this  country,  which 
will  nut  be  easily  extinguished  5  for 
the  contest  will  be  between  the  two 
sexes.  If  we  once  can  get  them  into 
separate  camps,  and  keep  the  war 
afoot  for  sixty  years,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  American  people. 

The  matter  is  briefly  this.  The 
men  smoke  tobacco.  The  ladies  will 
not  be  smoked.  They  say  they  do 
not  marry,  nor  come  in.1,0  the  world, 
to  be  smoked  with  tobacco.  The 
men  say  they  did  not  mr.rry,  nor  come 
into  the  world,  to  be  scolded,  and  that 
they  will  be  masters  in  ttieir  own 
liouses.    They  are  both  in  the  right  j 

^  they  are  both  in  the  wrong.  Neither 
\i  right,  nor  neither  is  wrong,  pxcord- 
ing  as  the  balance  of  power  can  be 
managed  by  a  cmmmg  hand.    And 

I         under  die  caver  of  this  smoke  much 
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excellent  mischief  may  be  done  for  ' 
the  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
war  will  be  memorable  in  future  his- 
tory, and  may  be  called  the  segar 
war,  '.  We  have,  at  once,  in  our 
bands,  three  principal  ingredients  of 
dvil  war — fire,  smoke,  and  hard 
words.  We  might  coalesce  with  our 
magnanimous  aJlies,  the  Squaws,  on 
the  western  frontier,  and  a  diversion 
oa  the  Chesapeake  would  complete 
the  whole :  and  I  slionld  not  despair 
of  marching  a  column  of  ladies  by 
the  next  slimmer  into  Virginia,  and 
laying  >the  tobacco  plantations  waste 
with  fire  and -tow. 

One  great  advantage  of  my  project, 
yonr  Lordship  will  please  to  observe, 
w  this:  that  whether  it  succeed  or 
fail,  take  it  at  the  verj'  worst,  sup- 
posing it  to  end,  as  it  began,  in 
smoke,  it  would  have  a  result  to  the 
full  as  favourable  as  other  projects, 
whicli  have  cost  old  England  fifty 
times  the  sum  I  ask  for. 

The  very  smoking  of  these  ladles 
v.'ould  be  a  great  point  gained ;  for 
they  have  arrived  at  an  insolent  pitch 
of  beauty,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  that 
we  should  deter  the  cunnoiseurs  and 
wrluosi  of  our  dominions  from  com- 
ing over  here,  by  holding  out  that 
there  are  no  statues  nor  pictures,  if" 
we  sufler  them  to  preserve  such  ex- 
quisite models  of  flesh  and  bloody 
*rom  which  goddesses,  nymphs,  and 
graces  may  be  imitated.  A  few 
relined  souls  will  prefer  cheeks  of 
brass  an'd  eyeballs  of  stone,  to  the 
dimple  of  nature  and  sparkling  glances 
of  the  laughter  loving  eye.  But  the 
mass  of  mankind  will  be  ever  vulgar ; 
for  them  canvass  will  be  too  fiat,  and 
marble  too  hard,  add  flesh  and  blood 
will  carry  off  the  prize. 

It  is  true,  my  Lord,  tbat  the  same 
arts  are  not  yet  so  advaiiced  in  this 
country  as  in  those  farther  gone  in 
•  corruption  and  luxury.  Yet  it  is 
mortifying  to  see  the  progress  the 
young  and  fair  ones  are  daily  making 
in  those  delicate  acquirernents  which 
give  lustre  to  virtue,  and  embellish 
good  sense.  Those  arts  which  have 
^now  the  charm  of  novelH'  and  Uio 
grace  of  infancy  cannot  fail  to  im- 
prove in  a  soil  where  living  beauty 
triumphs ;  where  the  great  scenes  of 
majestic  nature-  invite,  and  where 
history  points .  the  eye  of  the  poet^ 
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the  painter,  iand  the  sculptor,  to  tfie 
Virtues  of  Washington,  and  the  plains 
cf  Saratoga  and  York  Town. 

But  one,  who  passes  for  having 
good  sense,  avowed  to  me,  some 
time  ago,  that  he  would  rather  see  a 
well-clad  and  active  population,  than 
the  finest  antique  groupes  ot  naked 
fawns  and  satyrs,  with  a  Laeeroni 
populace*  And  a  thing  that  ha^ 
raised  great  wonder  in  me  is  this, 
that  some  of  these  fair-haired  Dryads 
of  the  woods  have  manners  more 
polished  than  the  shining  beauties  of 
your  spJendid  court.  Where  they 
got  it,  or  how  they  came  by  it,  I 
know  not ;  but  on  tne  chaste  stem  of 
native  purity,  they  seem  to  have 
engrafted  the  richest  fruits  of  foreign 
cultivation.  And  as  th^  ladies  in  all 
civilized  nations  will,  covertly  or 
openly,  have  the  sway>  I  think  these 
dangerous  persons  ought  to  be  well 
watched  J  and  J  am  not  indisposed, 
my  Lord,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them, 
provided  I  may  be  encouraged  by 
your  Lordship's  approbation.  I  shall 
not  then  regret  the  situation  in  which 
it  has  pleased  the  wisdom  of  his 
Majesty  s  councils  to  have  placed  me, 
and  I  shall  labour,  to  the  end  of 
tiiy  life,  to  make  a  suitable  return. 

lii  this,  view  I  tliink  it  right  to 
ftiention,  that  the  youngest  ladies 
have  imbibed  French  principles; — 
some  of  them  can  express  any  senti* 
ment,  grave  or  gay,  by  a  motion  of 
the  head ;  speak  any  language  wiih 
their  eyes,  and  tell  an  aflecthig  story 
'^'ith  their  toes.  Thosfe  cottiirrons> 
my  Lord,  are  dangerous  innovations. 
It  is  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned, 
Extremely  important,  that  Mr.  Weld 
and  the  Anacreontic  poet  should 
write  down  the  Amcjrican  ladies.-^ 
7'he  l^ind  and  frank  hospitality  they 
received  froin  these  unsuspecting  fair 
ones  has  afforded  them  an  opportu«- 
nity  of  taking  a  noble  revenge;  wor* 
thy  of  their  masters.  And  if  pert 
genms,  like  the  fairest  beauty,  is  to 
be  sf  Iccied  for  prostitution,  Moore  is 
the  man. 

But  if  this  system  of  detraction  be 
followed  up,  you  will  do  well,  my 
lord,  .to  keep  your  Englishmen  at 
home.  They  will  be  very  liable, 
coming  over  with  such  notions,  to  be 
surprised,  perhaps  put  in  voluntary 
chuins.    It  has  already  happened  to 


more  than  one  cf  my  acquaintance, 
and  may  befal  many  more.  There 
need  come  no  more  with  toys  from 
Birmingham.  There  is  one  Lang- 
staff  here,  that  has  done  them  mis* 
chief  He  gives  himself  out  for 
gouty,  and  sits  writing  in  an  elbow 
chair.  When  the  fit  leaves  him,  he 
announces  it  in  the  newspapers,  and 
appoints  an  hour  for  his  visits:  all 
doors  are  thrown  open,  and  scouta 
sent  out  to  watch  for  him.  He  runs 
about  in  a  yellow  coatteej  and  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  will  have 
kissed  the  hand  of  every  pretty  lady 
in  the  town.  It  provokes  me  to  see 
a  little  fellow  lie  in  a  lady's  work- 
basket,  and  make  laughing  sport  of 
grave  men.  And  it  makes  me  feel 
more  mortified,  at  my  own  growing 
coq)ulence,  lest  my  bulk  should  be 
no  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fair,  whose  fiivour  is  the  chief 
object  of  my  wishes;  I  sliall  there- 
fbre,  before  the  evil  grows  worse,  gd 
immediately  to  press,  be  squeezed' 
into  the  genteelest  form  1  can,  and 
then  pay  my  respects  to  the  ladies, 
and  to  your  lx)rdship.    ^Meantime,     - 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
With  all  due  gratitude  for  past  favors, 
.My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship*s  much  obliged 
And  very  devoted  servant, 
William  Sampson. 


Further  Observations  on  the 
^  Word  *'  that." 

Mr.  Editor, 

WJ  HATEVER  may  be  objected 
V  v  to  any  farther  alteration  of  the 
English  grammar,  I  consider  it  to  be" 
the  proper  tendency  of  aii  increasing 
acquaintance  with  any  human  s)'^tom 
that  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  and 
(Correct  its  defects.  This  is  indeed 
Confirmed  by  the  improvements  which 
have  so  recently  been  mjuie  in  this 
art.  During  a  period  of  two  hundred 
years,  an  opinion  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed that  the  simplicity  cf  the  Eng- 
lish language  precluded  the  necessity 
of  studying  its  principles* 3  and  we 
find,  accordingly,  the  grammar  of  it 

•  Dr.  Lowih. 
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j5ufR?red  little  or  no  change:  but  the  noun ;  with  what  propriety,  then, 
inaccuracies  of  our  finest  writers  have  does  C.  L.  allow  it  to  be  the  former, 
shewnthatthisopinion  was  fallacious;  when  be  hesitates  to  assert  it  is  the 
and,  in  tlie  short  time  tliat  has  elapsed  latter.  Surely  this  argues  a  great 
jjince  tlie  study  has  become  general »  ignorance  of  grammar, 
innumerable  improvements  have  been  Yonr  correspondent  thus  continues  s 
introduced,  and  irregularities,  into  '*  As  1  consider  wy  the  pronominal 
-wliich  even  authors  have  been  be-  adjective  of  the  pronoun  substantive  7, 
trayed^  are  avoided  in  common  con-  so  I  consider  that  the  pronominal  ad- 
versation.  jective  of  the  pronouifi  relative  thaty 

Grammar,  as  a  standard  of  langu^fe,  without  changmg  its  termination.'*— 
has  already  rescued  it  from  the  cor-  This  opinion.  Mr.  Editor,  is  peculiar 
ruption  which  crept  in  when  the  art  to  C.  L.  and  has  an  unquestionable 
was  neglected,  ana  it  will  continue  to  claim  to  originality,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
preserve  it  in  its  native  purity  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  reputable  trea^ 
vigour  as  long  as  it  maintams  its  cha-  tise  on  grammar.  He  is  yet  to  learn 
racterr  what,  then,  can  sanction  a  tliat  relative  pronouns  cannot  have 
fruitless  persistence  in  an  exploded  pronominal  adjectives  to  answer  to 
error,  which  must  weaken  tlie  credit  them. 

of  grammar,  and  prevent  these  ex-       "  As  iwy  or  %,'*  he  says, "  merely 
cellent  effects  ?  shews  tJie  nerson  that  occupies  the 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  hook,  so  does  that  distinguish  the 
objections  otyour  correspondent  C.L.  pJace/'— This  is  indeed  a  logical  de- 
I  shall  remark,  that  there  have  been  duction.  Who  can  help  idmirmg  tile 
two  opinions  as  to  the  word  that  in  precision  with  which  50  answers  \oas^ 
such  applications  as  "  Give  me  that  and  the  remarkable  affinity  there  h 
book;  some  grammarians  have  term-  between  Mtf  po5*>«or  o/*  a  ^ool,  and 
ed  it  a  demonstrative  or  definitive  the  circumstance  of  place?  I  must, ' 
pronoun,  while  others  have  contend-  Sir,  be  allowed  to  say  that  to  oppose 

-^   '  -  •    •  -^       '- '   ^  argument  to  thit  wou|d  pe  mcop- 

fistent. 

He  says,  ^'  it  dciet  not  therefore 
seem  evident  to  me,  that  the  words 
tkat  and  the  are  at  all  synonimous 
terms  j  for,  in  the  lipe 

*  That,  more  than  heaTen  pursue,* 
''  I  do  not  conceive  it  can  be  taken 
otherwise  than  (when)  it  is  used  it» 
the  sentence  •  Give  roe  that  book.*  '* 

Instead  of  adopting  the  example 


ed  that  it  is  an  article.  It  remained 
for  C.  L.  to  decide  the  question. 

— — — —  "  Nestor  coraponere  lites 
Inter  Peleiden  fesVinat,  et  later  Atreiden.'' 

Horace. 

"  The  word,**  he  says,  "  is  the  pro- 
nominal adjective  of  the  bronoun  re- 
lative  that,  without  changing  its 
termination  ///  ** 

Having  thus  briefly  contrasted  the 
ideas   of   your  correspondent   with 

those  of  grammarinns,  I  shall  pass  on  whk^h  I  had  give<i,  your  correspon 

to  consider  his  remarks  in  order.  dent  chtises  another  ior  his  purpose. 

He  begins  by  admitting  the  truth  pretending  he  "cannot  conceive  it 

of  my  premises,  and  he  then  proposes  can  be  taken  otherwise  than  mine,** 

"  to  inquire  into  how  for  my  con-  and  from  it  he  has  drawn  his  own 

elusions  agree  or  disagree  with  my  conclusions.      Now,  bad  be  really 

^principles.**     Let.  the  reader  judge  thought  the  applications  similar,  it  m 

oetween  me  and  him  how  for  he  per-  absurd  to  suppose   he  would   have 

forms  his  promise.                              .  chosen  another,    because  the  result 

••  I  do  not  mean,**  he  says,  "to  must  tlien  have  been  the  same;  but 

assert  that  the  word  that  is  a  pronoun  tbf^  m-e  not  similar ;  and  the  specious 

like  7,  &c.  but  It  is,  I  should  imagine,  adduction    of   this   example  cannot 

a  pronominal   adjective.**      This    is  justly  draw  from  noe  tt^  compliment; 

making  a  distinction' without  a  dif-  of  candour. 

ference.  Pronominal  adjectives  really  One  objection  I  could  not  well  ex- 
form  a  subdivision  of  the  class  of  pro-  amine  in  the  order  m  which  it  is 
pouns,  and  therefore  a  pronominal  placed :  "  If  we  consider  it  an  article^ 
|idjectivc  must,  qf  necessity,  be  a  pro-  it  will  not  only  tn-eate  a  new'  OQe,  but 
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render  the  word©f  ^ur  different  parts 
of  speech."  *  Erroneous  as  this  po- 
sition, 1  content  myself  with  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  reader's  attention: 
but  let  me  ask  C.  L.  if  be  noean  to 
<?a]l  this  ajgument  ?  While  so  nar- 
row a  prejudice  operated  on  his  mind, 
it  is  notsurprising  tliat  instead  of  in- 
quiring what  the  truth  is,  he  has  eic- 
plained  only  what  he  thinks  it  ought 
to  be. 

In  concluding  my  rem^ks,  I  am 
willine  to  meet  C.  L.  on  hia  own 
ground.  He  has  allowed  that  **  there 
cannot  exist  a  doubt  on  the  beginning 
of  my  observations  J*  but  lie  denies 
the  propriety  of  my  conclusion.  He 
admits-  the  principle,  that  '*  if  the 
word  that  be  not  used  instead  of  a 
noun,  as  its  substitute  or  represen- 
tative, it  cannot  be  a  pronoun ;"  but 
he  objects  to  my  inference,  that  tbe 
word  that  is  therefore  not  a  pronoun 
ia  the  sentence  *'  Give  me  thatbook.'' 
Since  the  determination  of  this  mvt&\ 
turn  upon  the  circumstance  of  its 
standing  or  not  standing  instead  of  a 
noun,  tEere  can  be  but  two  opinioas : 
it  is  for  C.  L.  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
mine,  by  pointing  out  the  substanti¥€ 
"which  the  word  represents.  .Whwi 
J  say  **  Charlei  is^  happy  because  .he 
is  good ;"  Ae  is  evidently  a  pronoiifi^ 
because  it  represents  the  proper  nsnM 
Charles :  and  when  we  say  **  Give 
nie  that  book,"  I  believe  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable. 

The  letter  of  your  correspondent, 
though  professedly  written  to  inquire 
into  *'  how  far  my  conclusii)ns  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  my  principlefl,"  is, 
as  the  reader  must  hare  observed, 
neither  such  an  inquiry,  nor  indeed 
a  defence  of  tl)e  common  acceptalioo 
of  the  word}  but  a  new  opinion, 
brought  forward  without  proofs* 
clothed  in  misapj^ied  terms,  and  un-i 
warranted  by  any  principles  of  gram^ 
mar.  T  wish  I  could  have  been  more 
j^uetbodical  in  examining  his  ren^rks, 
but  the  *^  lucidus  ordo"  had  forsakea 
him,  and  his  paper  would  not  admit 
a  regular  criticism. 

Your  correspondent  should  perhaps 
have  observed,  that  the  conclusions  I 
drew  froai  the  Gieek  article  are  col- 

*  It  will  then  be  but  tbre^,  pronoun,* 
cqnj  unction,  and  arti^l?. 


[July 


latersd  and  coniimiatory.  My  argu^ 
menta  major  a  have  not  yet  been  at- 
tacked: the  passages  alluded  toare« 
however,  such  as  these:— » 

Ist'Chap.  John,   verse^SO.  —  Kod 

yti,       OyK  Eip*;  'O  wjo^nrtj^  tl  <tv',  Kod 

20.  —  "  I  am  not  the  Christ/" 
21 .  —  *'  Art  thou  that  prophet  I 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

Wm.  Jase. 

12,  Betonsh he- street, 
Bishopsgate. 


Schiller  on  the  Tkagic  Art. 

T^£  state  of  emotion  possesses  in 
itself  a  degree  of  delight,  inde* 
pei^leut  of  all  relatbn  of  its  object^ 
either  to  our  improvement  or  degra- 
dation} we  strive  to  place  ourselves 
ia  a,  state  of  emotion,  although  it  may 
he  attended  >vith  heavy  sacrificesj.-^ 
pur  most  common  enjoyments  are 
founded  pix  tius  impulse  y  and  it .  is 
scarcely  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
if  the  emotion  be  directed  to  afFectiba 
or  to  hatred,  or  if  it  be  according  to 
its  nature,  agreeable  or  painful.  Ex- 
perience ratner  teaches  us,  tliat  the 
disagreeable  emorton  possesses  the 
greater  charms  tor  us  j  and  it  is  a  ge- 
neral phenomenon  in  our  nature,  that 
the  melancholy,  the  terrible,  and  the 
hornble,  attract  us  with  irresistible 
c^arnid,  and  that  w©  teel  ourselves 
with  equal  powers  repulsed  fixxn, 
and  agam  attracted  to,  scenes  of  wo© 
and  0*  terror.  Every  one  presses^ 
with  the  intense  look  of  expectation,^ 
round  the  relator  of  a  tale  of  murder  j 
and  the  oaost  horrible  story  of  appa-r 
ritions  possesses  charms  for  us  in  pro-* 
portion. to  iits  horror. 

But  this  emotion  displays  itself  with 
greater  force  on  objects  of  actual  ob-* 
servation.  A$to^m  at  sea,  in  which 
a  whole  fleet  is  ^W^ked,  viewed  from 
tbe  shorej  wouffablight  our  fency 
with  the  san^^>^^e  as  it  excites  the 
feelings  of  o^^J^ft.  It  must  bft 
difficult  to  bcTieg^ 'with  Lucretius, 
tlwt  this  unnatm'ai  ^plpasore  spring^i 
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from  a  comparifiOQ  of  our  own  safety 
with  the  danger  which  is  viewed.— 
How  nunierous  is  the  crowd  which 
accompanies  the  criminal  to" the  place 
of  execution :  neither  the  pleasure 
arising  from  a  love  to  see  justice  satis- 
fied, nor  the  ignoble  delight  of  an 
appeased  revenge,  can  explain  this 
phenomeBon.  The  criminal,  in  the 
iearts  of  the  behdders>  majr  perhaps 
stand  acquitted,  and  their  ardent 
wishes  may  rise  for  his  preservation ; 
yet  a  curious  desire  impels  the  be- 
holder with  greater  or  lesser  force  to 
direct  both  eye  and  ear  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  sufferings*  If  the  man  of 
education  and  refined  feelings  may, 
on  this  jx)int,  be  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ception, it  does  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  same  impiilse 
does  not  exist  in  him ;  but  that  ha 
yields  to  the  painful  infinrt'ssions  of 
compassion,  or  that  he  is  Iield  in  sub- 
jection by  the  laws  of  propriety. 
The  rude  son  of  nature,*  whom  no 
feelings  of  tender  humanity  restrains, 
yields  himself  up  without' reserve  to 
this  mighty  impulse.  It  must  there- 
fore be  founded  in  the  original  dis- 
positions of  I  he  human  mind,  and  is 
to  be  explained. by  a  general  physio- 
logical law. 

if  we,  however,  find  that  these  rude 
feeJings  of  nature  are  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  therefore  raise  an  objection  to 
establish  a  law  for  the  whole  race, 
yet  there  are  sufficient  examples, 
which  place  beyond  all  doubt  the 
reality  and  universality  of  pleasure 
from  painful  emotions.  The  painful 
contest  of  opposite  inclinations  and 
duties,  which  to  him  who  suffers  it, 
is  a  source  of  miseiy,  delights  us  ia 
the  reflection  of  it,  we  follow  with 
always  increasing  pleasure  the  pro- 
gress of  a  passion  to  the  fatal  abyss  to 
which  it  entices  its  unfortunate  victim. 
The  same  tender  feeling  which  repels 
us  from  the  view  of  a  physical  suf- 
fering, or  from  the  physical  expression 
of  a  moral  one,  suffers  us  to  iec]  in 
the  sympathy  with  the  pure  moral i 
pain  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure. — 
Tiie  interest  is  general  with  which 
we  tarry  at  the  representations  of  such 
gbjecls.  *  ^ 

This  can,  however,  be  only  natiT- 
jally   asserted  of    the  participaied 


emotion;  for  the  near  relation  ^ia 
which  the  original  emotion  stands  to 
our  desire  of  Eappiness,  occupies  and 
possesses  us  in  common  with  a  force 
too  gieat  to  allow  the  space  for  that 
pleasure  which  free  of  every  disin- 
terested relation  it  requires  for  itself. 
Thus  the  feeling  of  pam  is  paramount 
with  him  who  is  actually  under  the 
subiection  of  a  painful  passion,  not- 
withstanding the  representation  of  the 
state  of  bis  mind  can  delight  the  au- 
ditor or  beholder.  On  the  oiher  hand, 
the  original  painful  emotion  is  not 
wholly  devoid  of  pleasure  to  him  who 
is  subj^t  to  it;  but  the  degree  of  this 
pleasure  varies  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  minds  of  men.  If 
fear,  doubt,  and  inquietude  did  not 
possess  an  enjoyment,  games  of  hazard 
wouW  be  deprived  of  their  prjncipaJi 
charms ;  no  one  of  undaunted  courago 
would  rush  into  danger;  and  evea 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others 
would  not  b^  atteoded,with  the  neat- 
est delight  in  the  very  moment  of  the 
highest  illusion,  and  in  the  strongest 
degree  of  transition.  It  is  not  therebjF 
intended  toa&m  that  the  disagree- 
able emotions,  in  and  of  themselves, 
confer  pleasure ;  no  one  would  under- 
take to  maintain  it ;  it  is  sufi^cient  if 
these  situations  of  the  mind  present 
those  conditions  under  which  certain 
kindsof  pleasure  ^re  possible.  Those 
minds,  therefore,  which  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  of  those  kinds  of 
pleasure,  will,  with  greater  ease,  be 
reconciled  to  these  disagreeable  con- 
ditioos,  and  not  lose  their  freedom  ia 
the  most  violent  storms  of  passion. 

From  the  relation  of  its  object  to 
our  sensual  or  moral  pleasure,  the 
displeasure  proceeds  which  we  feel  in 
unpleasant  emotions;  in  the  same 
manner  the  pleasure  in  the  agreeable 
emotions  springs  from  those  sources, 
namely  the  agreeable  emotions.  In 
the  proportion,  therefore,  in  which 
the  moral  nature  of  a  man  standi  to 
his  sensual »  the  degree  of  freedom  is 
founded  which  can  be  maintained  in 
L  emotions ;  and,  as  it  is  acknowledged 
that  in  the  moral  no  choice  exists  for 
us,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sen- 
sual impulse  is  subject  to  tlie  legis- 
lation of  reason,  and-  therefore  is  or 
at  least  should  be,  in  our  power,  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  it  is  ppssi^e  to 
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maintain  a  perfect  freedom  in-  all 
those  emotions  which  are  related  to 
the  interested  impulse,  ancj  to  have  a 
command  over  that  decree  which  it 
18  intended  to  attain,  fhis  will  be 
weaker  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
moral  sense  maintains  the  superiority 
over  the  impulse  for   happiness  or 


[JuLT 


I 


his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King, 
on  the  Pkogress  of  the  Sciences, 
of  LiTERATUBE,  and  the  Arts, 
frotn  the  Year  1789  to  the  present. 
^Page  238,  tSfc. 

N  tlie  sitting  of  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary,  1808,  the  Institute  ad- 
over  me  imouise  J«;   "«PP"i^J^  "^  judged  the  annual  prize  of  galvanism 
pleasure ;  ana  h.s    "  erested  attach-  >^^    ^        ^  ^^^  ^^  %^  j^      j 
ment  to  his  individual  per^^^^^^  Society  of  London,    A  very  particu- 

diminished  by  his  obedience  to  the  i.^^  report  on  the  works  of  tie  English 
general  laws  of  reason  Such  a  iT^an  i^i,^»^i,er  is  to  he  found  in  the 
y^ill,  m  the  state  of  emotion,  feel  wi^  ^j^j^^^J^^  ^f  the  18tli  of  February, 
much  less  torce  the  relation  of  his  ^  .^  the  Annates  de  Chefdie 

object  to  his  impulse  for  pleasure    number  for  December,  1 807-    It  wag 

and   <^o"««q"t?''^^^^If™'J:^K^  the  pubtotion  of  Mr.  Davy'a 

Wr  force  the  displeasure  which  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^J^^  p^^„^  chemists,  par- 
arises  from  that  relation ;  on  th^^^^^^  J  J  J  ^  attached  to  the  Poly, 
band,  his  attention  will  be  stronger  j^  j /  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
drawn  to  the  relation  '"  ^vhi^rh  h^s  experiments.  German  chemists  alsa 
venr  object  stands  to  b^^  morality  ^oin  undertook  to  verify  them.  Vide 
ancf  therefore  be  more  susceptible  of  ^  ^  Pkysick/jahrg,  1808, 
the  peasi^re  which  the  reV^tion  to  the  ^^^  UJourZld^  Physique, viuml 
moral  not  seldom  mingles  in  he  mo^  ^^^  ^^^^  Februaiy,  MarcC,  April,  and 
painful  suftenngs  of  sensuality.  A  j^„  T/^  W^^iir^,  numbers  for 
mind  thus  c<>ns\ituted  IS  the  most  January  and  February;  iCorrs(erLe<. 
capable  of  enjoytng  the  V^^^^J^  ^^  terhodl  first  part  of  the  same  year; 
compassion,  and  even  to  tnaintain  the  ^  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  CAewie,  May 
original  emotion  within  the  limits  of  ^^  \^^  ^j^^  Mercure  de  France  oi 
the  compassionate  emotion  Hence  the  1 6th  of  September,  in  which  Mr. 
th^.  value  of  \P}^^<'fP^y?ll'^^  Biot  has  publis*hed  a  notice,  which  wti 
which,  bv  a  continual  d;r^tion  to  ^^.^^  j^ »        ^       ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

general  faws,  enervates  the  feeling  reader,  as  the  best  account  of  the  dif- 
fer ^^rjndividuahty,  teaches  us  m  ferent  opinions  expressed  on  the  sub- 
the  connexion  ot  the  whole  to  lose  wtof  Mr  Davv'g  exoerlment 
our  little  self,  and  thereby  places  ua  J^*^^^  ^^'  ^^""^  *  experiment, 
in  <he  situation  to  converse  with  our-  ''  For  the  first  principle  of  the  new 
selves  as  with  strangers.  This  noble  discoveries  respecting  tne  decomposi- 
disposition  of  the  mind  is  the  lot  of  tion  of  the  alkalies  we  are  indebted  to 
strong  and  philosophic  souls,  which  Mr.  Davy,  a  young  English  chemist 
by  incessant  labour  have  learned  to  of  extraordinary  abilities,  who  has 
subdue  in  themselves  the  interested  already,  within  a  few  years,  made 
impulse.  Even  the  most  painful  loss  many  other  important  additions  ta 
leads  them  but  to  a  placid  melancho-  our  chemical  knowledge.  Mr.  Davy 
ly,  in  which  an  evident  degree  of  was  trying  the  decomposition  of  va- 
pleasure  is  mingled.  They,  who  nous  substances  by  the  action  of  the 
alone  are  capable  of  abstracting  them-  electric  column  of  volta,  which  has 
selves  from  their  individuality,  enjoy  been  improperly  called  the  galvanic 
the  privilege  of  feeling  their  own  apparatus.  It  is,  indeed,  known  that 
suffering  io  the  mild  reflection  of  this  admirable  instrument  decomposes 
Sjrmpathy.  ^    ^^       the  most  intimate  combinations,  by 


[To  he  continued.'] 


B.  H.  means  of  the  two  contrary  electrici- 
ties, which  it  possesses  at  its  two 
Coles,  the  opposite  forces  of  whicb 
eing  appliea  to  the  molecles  of  bo- 
dies, tend  with  the  greatest  enemy  to 
disunite  their  elements,  Mr.  Davy 
submitted  to  this  action  small  frag- 
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made  by  the  Institute  of  France  to  ments  of  potash  and  soda,  two  oftfi^ 
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alkaline  bodies  which  chemists  have 
bitberto  not  been  able  to  decompose 
hj  any  process.  Immediately  the 
most  surprising  phenomenon  was 
produced.  The  soda  and  the  potash 
were  healed  to  a  high  degree ;  nowed 
like  liquid^  or  rather  were  transform- 
ed into  drops  of  a  new  substance, 
susceptible  of  being  inflamed  by  tiie 
simple  contact  of  the  air,  burning 
wito  rapidity  when  thrown  into  wa- 
ter; but  which,  when  collected  and 
preserved  in  oil  of  naphta,  presented 
a  brilliant  metallic  aspect ;  in  short, 
bad  altogether  the  appearance  of  a 
real  met^ .  The  substance  yielded  by 
the  potash  was  solid,  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature ^  it  assumed  the  appearance  of 
mercury,  at  1 6  degrees  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer,  was  completely 
Bquid  at  38«  llae  »Dda  lost  its  cohe- 
sioo  at  50  degrees,  and  became  quite 
liquid  at  77.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  former,  that  of  water  bemg  taken 
at  10  was  about  6,  and  that  of  the 
latter  9. 

"  These  phenomena  were  invaria- 
bly produced  at  the  negative  pole  of 
the  pife,  that  which  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  repelling  oxvgen.  Mr.  Davy 
infers  from  it,  that  the  metals  of  the 
potash  and  soda  were  only  the  potash 
and  soda  themselves  deprived  of  oxjr- 
gen,,  and  that  the  alkalies  in  their 
ordinary  state  are  real  metallic  ox^ds, 
the  elements  of  which  are  disunited 
by  the  electric  column.  This  theory 
explained  how  the  new  metals  thrown 
into  water  disengaged  hydrojeen  from 
k.  This  eftect  was  ascribed  to  the 
attraction  of  the  metals  for  oxygen  : 
they  absorbed  it  from  the  water,  re- 
formed alkali,  and  left  free  the  hydro- 
gen, the  second  principle  of  which 
vater  is  composed. 

**  This  beautiful  experiment  was 
DO  sooner  known  in  France,  than  it 
strongly  excited  the  interest  and  cu- 
riosity of  the  French  chemists.  M. 
M.  Gay-Liissac  and  Thenard  hastened 
to  repeat  it,  and  found  it  accurate. — 
But,  in  pursuing  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Davy,  they  undertook  to  obtain  the 
new  substaiKes  by  the  assistance  of 
chemistry,  by  raising  tiie  two  alkalies 
to  a  high  temperature,  and  presenting 
to  them  in  tliat  state  a  body  which, 
having  great  ^iffinity  with  oxygen, 
might  ^prive  them  of  this  principle. 


$X 

Iron  appeared  to  them  ymy  proper 
for  this  purpose  3  for  thus  it  is  that  it 
acts  in  tne  famous  experiment  of  the 
decomposition  of  u*ater,  when,  bemg 
itself  made  red-hot,  some  aqueous 
vapour  is  made  to  pass  on  its  sur&ce. 
It  disunites  the  -two  principles  of 
which  the  vapour  is  formed,  afattorbs 
the  oxygen,  and  leaves  the  hydrogen 
free.  M.  M.  Oay-Lussac  and  l^e- 
nard  attempted  a  perfectly  analogous 
experiment.  They  caused  alkali  m  a 
state  of  vapour  to  pass  over  red-hot 
filings  of  iron,  contained  in  the  barrel 
of  a  gun.  The  eftect  ansu'ered  their 
expectations :  they  saw  the  new  me* 
tal  flowing  in  abundance  out  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  barrel." 

This  result  was  so  much  the  more 
precious,  as  it  aftbrded  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  new  metals  in  suifficient 
quantities  to  be  accurately  studied  and 
their  properties  clearly  determined. 

'*  This  beautiful  experiment  was, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Davy's  theory.  The 
result  could  be  previously  foreseen, 
and  it  perfectly  confirmedfthe  theory. 
Who  would  not  have  thought,  aifter 
so  perfect  a  coincidence,  but  that  the 
theory  was  accurate?  But,  to  be 
assured  of  the  truth  in  the  sciences,  it 
is  not  sufHcient  to  satisfy  a  certain 
number  of  phenomena,  and  to  repre- 
sent them  in  a  general  manner;  it  is 
necessarv  to  shew  that  th^  cause  to 
which  iney  are  ascribed  is  the  only 
one  capable  oF  producing  themj  and 
if  it  be  impossiole  to  obtain  so  com- 
plete a  proof,  the  phenomena  and  the 
applications  of  the  theory  should  bo 
so  multiplied,  that  the  probability  of 
the  l«tter  may  be  rendered  infinitely 
great/' 

1  he  first  species  of  demonstration 
was  impracticable  in  these  experi- 
ments.  It  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  combine  a  given  weight  of  the 
new  metal  with  a  given  weight  of 
oxygen,  and  to  obtain  for  a  result  a 
weight  of  alkali,  equal  to  one  of  the 
two  substances  employed.  Thus  was 
conducted  the  process  relative  to  the 
compsition  of  water,  and  thus  was 
obtained  the  inconteslible  proof  of  ir. 
But  in  the  present  case,  the  high 
temperature  to  which  the  alkalis  must 
be  raised,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  appa- 
ratus^ rendered  the  thing  impo^iible. 
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It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  gen.  This  hydtogen,  therefore,  did 
recourse  to  the  second  method,  to  not  proceed  from  tlie  ammonia,  as  it 
examine  attentively  the  properties  of  was  at  first  supposed,  but  from  the 
the  new  metals>  to  observe  their  action  metal;  consec[aently,  this  metal  wa^ 
on  other  snbstances,  to  multiply,  in  not  alkali  mimts  oxygen,  but  alkali 
short,  the  phenomena,  and  to  see  if  plus  hydrogen, 
thev  agreed  .with  the  tirst  idea  that  »  "  Hence  is^lso  to  be  cx|>lained4  in 
haa  b^  formed.  This  M.  M.  Gay-  a  different  way,  the  evolution  of  hy-^ 
l/ussack  and  Thenard  have  done,  and  drogen,  whicn  takes  place  when  the 
they  have  been  led  to  an  endless  va-  alk2ine  metals  are  thrown  into  water, 
rie^'  of  curious  experiments  and  new  or  into  any  ftuid  substance  containing 

.  results,  such  as  may  be  expected  from  water.  The  water  is  not  decomposed 
a  reagent  entirely  new,  possessing  in  this  experiment  j  it  is  the  conibi-^ 
very  energetic  properties,  and  mana-  nation  of  the  alkali  with  the  hyclro- 
geA  by  such  able  chemists  as  those  gen,  which  is  decomposed  or  disstdv- 
whom  we  have  named.  In  the  course  ed.  The  alkali  bemg  deprived  of 
of  thi^se  experiments  they  examined  water  by  heat,  becomes  very  greedy 
the  action  of  their  metals  upon  am-  of  it:  wherever  it  meets  with  any,  it 
moniacal  gas,  which,  according  to  the  seizes  it,  and  abandons  the  hydrogen 
beautiful  discovery  of  Mr.  Herthol-  with  which  it  was  combined." 
let,  is  formed  of  hydrogen  gas  and  Hence  it  follows  that  the  alkalies 
azot  gas.  The  metal  and  the  ammo-  are  not  yet  decomposed.  But  Mes- 
nia  combined  together  and  formed  a  sieurs  Davy,  Thenard,  and  Gay-I.us- 
5olid  product  of  a  peculiar  aspect,  and  sac  have  nevertheless  made  a  most 
there  remained  at  the  same  time,  un-  important  discovery,  by  finding  a 
der  the  bell,  in  which  the  experiment  combination  possessing  properties  so 
was  made,  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  new,  so  energetic,  and  which  offers 
nearly  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  vo-  ,to  chemistry  a  reagent  so  powerful 
lume  of  the  gas  employed.  Whence  and  so  sure  for  ascertaining  the  pre- 
could  this  hydrogen  proceed  ?  It  was  seuce  of  water.  This  facuiiy  is  aU 
evident,  according  to  the  supposed  ready  become,  in  the  hands  of  M. 
theory,  that  it  must  have  been  pro-  M.l'henard  and  Gay-Lussac,  a  source 
dueed  by  the  ammonia  j  and  its  azot  of  many  other  discoveries.  In  short, 
combined  with  the  metal  should  have  it  is  a  very  curious  result  to  see  a  body, 
yielded  the  substance  newly  obtain-  composed  of  alkali  and  gas,  assnnrre 
ed',   but,    on    verifying  this   conse-  an  aspect  perfectly  metallic,  with  all 

•  <iuence,  it  was  found  to  be  false. —  the  external  characters  of  nietals, 
Thev  new  combination  being  exposed  their  gravity  excepted,  which  is  less 
to  heat  was  decomposed,  it  yielded,  than  that  of  the  common  metals. — 
it  is  true,  besides. the  metal,  an  acri-  ..May  not  some  of  those,  which  we 
form  product  >  but  this  product  was  h?ive  hitherto  considered  as  simple 
not  azot,  it  was  pure  ammonia  with-  bodies  and  as  real  metals,  be  likewise 
out  any  mixture  of  foreign  gas.  The  compound?  And  if  the  metallic  ap- 
ammonia  had  not  therercre  been  de-  pearance  alone  be  no  longer  sufficient 
composed  in  the  first  experiment,  as  to  characterize  metals,  what  then  is 
it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  begin-  the  cause  which  gives  it  to  thena,  and 

,  ning.  What  confirmed  this  result  by  what  other  property  can  they  be, 
was,  that  in  resuming  the  ammonia  in  futute  distinguisbecl  from  other 
disengaged  by  the  heat  of  its  combi-  bodies  >  These  are  questions  which 
nation  with  the  metal,  and  by  intro-  belong  to  the  most  profouivd  chemis- 
ducing  a  new  quantity  of  metal  to  it,  try,  but  capable  of  exciting  reftec- 
hydrogen  was  still  obtained  from  it,  tions  in  those  who  wish  to  penetrate 
AS  the  tirst  time,  and  the  new  solid  to  the  principles  of  things, -«nd  who, 
conibJnirtion  reprod^rced  still  yielded  accustomed  to  observe  nature,  know 
ammonia.  Thus- by  successive  essays  the  gralificaiion  wbicli  it  atlbrds  to 
it  was  found  possible  to  evolve,  by  meditate  on  her  laws.  - 
means  of  a  given  quantity  of  ammo-  . 
m^,  an  indctinite  ^jMantity  of  hydro-  ■ 
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0/ ANCIENT  Cathedrals^  4-c. 
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sacril^ously  pulled  down  the  beaa- 
tifiil  <mapter  bouse  built  by  Bishop 
Walter  Skirlaw,  in  the  purest  style 
of  English   architecture,  and  cele- 

TH£  imagination  of  man  is  never  brated  for  its  elegant  proportions  and 
e&cited  to  so  high  a  pitch  as  in  ornaments.    The  motive  which  led 
the   contemplation  of  a  great .  first  to  this  unparalleled  act  of  barbarism 
cause  3  hence  it  arises  that  the  most  and  contempt  for  their  statutes^  must 
sublime  works  of  ^rt  are  those  which  have  been  no  other  than  a  paltry^ 
are  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  old- woman-like  love  of  snugness  and 
Deity.     The  temples  of  Egypt,  of  comfort;   and  even  this  they  might 
Greece,  and  of  modem  Europe  under  have  indulged   in,  without   puUmg 
popery,  are  justly  considered  as  the  down  what  they  could  never  rebuild ; 
most  stupendous  monuments  of  hu-  they  might  have  built  themselves  a 
man  ingenuity.    Among  the  latter,  snug  dining-room   anj  where  else, 
our  Gothic   cathedrals,  as  they  are  to  have  settled  the  affairs  of  the  diap? 
vulgarly  called,  excite  in  all  minds  of  ter  in,  had  they  but  suffered  this  vene- 
<  sensibility  and  taste  the  strongest  ideas  rable  monument  of  former  times  to 
of  grandeur  and  magnificence  j  and,  stand.    The  estates  they  now  possess 
independent  of  any  religipus  feeling,  were  most  of  them  given  for  the  re- 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  even  pairs  of  the  church  and  the  buildings 
their  remains  without  admiration  and  attached  to  it,  and  their  statutes  strict- 
delight.     The  elegant  simplicity  of  ly  enjoin  that  their  revenues  should 
some,  thd   exuberant  ornaments  of  be  emploj'ed  for  that  purpose,  after 
others^  and  the  immensity  of  them  paying  a  fixed  stipend  to  the  preben- 
all,  seem  to  have  engrossed  all  the  daries  and  other  ministers  of  the  ca- 
taste  and  labopr  of  the  ages  in  which  thedral.    I  much  question,  therefore, 
they  were  built ;  and  had  the  priests  whether  they  are  not   liable  to  be 
who  now  possess  them,  either  zeal  or  called  to  account  by  the  legislature 
knowledge  equal  to  those  who  first  for  this  violation  of  the  laws  by  which 
raised  them,  they  might  endure  al-  they  are  governed;    by  the   bishop 
most  to  eternity :  but  the  generality  they  certainly  are,  for  the  statutes 
of  our  deans  and  chapters  are  deficient  have  given  him  a  power  of  triennial 
not  only  in  religious  zeal,  which  in  visitation.     The  luxurv,  sloth,  and 
this  enlightened  age  may  be  pardoned,   indolence  of  the  monies  of  former 
but  they  are  deficient  also  in  a  taste  times  have  often  been  held  up  to 
for  grandeur  and  beauty,  which  in  ridicule  and  contempt,  yet  we  must 
men  possessing  the  finest  remains  of  allow  that  they  employed  their  re- 
antiquity  cannot  be  pardoned.    They  venues  in  works  of  piety  and  inagni- 
eiiher  neglect  the  no^le  cathedrals  ficence,  and  have  left  monuments  of 
which  belong  to  them,  or  tliey  at-  their  genius,    taste,    and   liberality, 
tempt  to  adorn  them  with  incongruous  which  will  never  be  equalled.     In 
ornaments;  and  they  suffer  them  to  what  do  modern  prebendaries  ernploy 
be  de&ced  with  clumsy,   trumpery  their  time  and  their  money,  but  in 
monuments  which  poorly  imitate  the  eating,    drinking,    and    dissipation; 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  and  spoil  those  they  will  leave  few  memorials  of  their 
of  the  Grothic;   nay  some  of  them  splendour    and    munificence;    and 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  pull  down   could  we  be  sure  their    cathedrals 
buildings  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  would  be  preserved,  they  might  all 
erect  others  in  tlieir  places  of  most  be»dismissed  without  much  detriment 
surpassing    ugliness,     because    they  to  the  present  age  or  to  posterity. 


could  not,  like  their  hardy  prede- 
cessors, cfiulure  tlie  cold  air  of  a 
chapter  house,  but  chose  rather  to 
sit  by  a  warm  fire-side  in  a  m^rn 
dinii^g  room. 

llie  fact  I  allude  to  is,  that;  the 
Dcim  and  Chapter  of  Durham  Ikiviiig 

Universal  Mag.  Vol.  XII.'' 


I  remain,  &c 


W.  BURDON. 


Hertford,  near  Morpetli, 
Jttli/  IS,  1809. 
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"  NuUi  negabimus^  nulli  differemus  justitiam.** 

^sTuBlLXA  f«  Search  o/*  a  Husband  5  standard  of  Coelebs,  and  vice  versa* 
inducting  Sketches  of  Modern  So-^  Coelebaitf  notwithstanding  the  stiffs 
ciety,  and  int&rspersed  untk  Moral  necked,  methodistical  cant  which 
and  Literary  Disouisitions*  1  vol.  pervades  the  work,  possesses  eminent 
8vo.  98.  pp.  400.  Sherwood  &  beauties,  to  which  Nubilia  must  yield 
Co.     IQOg.  the  palm  J  on  the  other  hand,  Nubi-* 

WHEN  Don  Quixote  appeared  lia  on  certain  points  as  far  exceeds 
in  Spain,  the  field  of  literature  Ccelebs.  The  foundation  of  both  may 
immediaiely  after  swarmed  with  Dons  be  equally  good,  though  varying  in 
of  al)  aescriptions,  who,  like  the  the  superstructure  j  one  may  shine  in 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  sallied  forth  in  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  gothic 
quest  of  adventures ;  and  when  the  age,  where  amonpt  the  echoing  aisles 
lirst  tale  of  chivalry  (Der  Ritter  von  superstition  and  bigotry  reared  their 
Pelsheim)  appeared  in  Germany,  all  altars;  the  other  may  istand  in  the- 
the  knights  of  high  and  low  renown,  airy  lightness  of  modern  times,  where 

'  rich  and  poor,  brave  and  cowardly,  midst  hallowed  shades  genuine  piety- 
were  called  from  their  tdmbs  to  tell,  and  religion  walk  hand  m  hand. 
"  in  all  the  pomp  of  verse,"  their  '  As  Ccelebs  and  Nubilia  may  now 
mad  exploits.  Thus  it  appears,  that  be  considered  as  the  gemini  in  the 
when  a  star  of  a^ particular  magnitude  zodiac  of  literature,  in  the  considers- 
appears  in  the  zenith  of  literature,  it  tion  of  one,  "the  attention  is  naturcdly 
is  quickly  followed  by  others,  which  drawn  to  the  other;  and  although  ih 
attempt  to  vie  with  it  in  splendour,  regard  to  the  foi'mer,  we  can  say  with 
»id,  if  possible,  to  eclipse  it.  .   Horace,  "  Quodcunque  ostendo  mihi 

This  remark  will  hold  good  in  re-  sic  incredulus  odi,"  yet  in  giving 
gard  to  the  work  now  under  our  con-  our  just  applause  to  the  latter,  we 
sideration,  which  trod  so  close  on  the  must  not  be  supposed  to  detract  from 

.beels  of  its  prototype,  that  they  may  that  merit  to  which  the  former  is  en- 
almost  be  called  beings  of  the  same  titled.  --  ' 

day.  Coelebs  had  run  but  a  very  Ccelebs  sets  forth  on  a  Quixote 
limited  part  of  his  course,  when  in  the  expedition  ta  find  a  female  possessed 
sapae  hemisphere  Nubilia  burst  upon  of  certain  qualities,  which  never  did, 
our  gaze,  her  splendour  not  so  dazz-  never  can,  nor  ever  will  exist  in  one 
ling,  but  not  less  pleasing.  Ccelebs  perscn.  But  at  the  veiy  outset  he 
flamed  through  his  career  for  a  time  took  the  wrong  road ;  for,  instead  of 
with  uninterrupted  lustre,  till,  by  travelling  from  Westmoreland  to 
the  piercing  eye  of  wisdom,  it  was  Hampshire,  he  should  have  driven 
discovered  that  he  was  attended  and  straight  to  the  tabernacles  and  con-, 
governed  by  the  baneful  sateljites  of  venticles  of  the  metropolis;  and  there 
puriranism,  methodism,  and  fanati-  in  point  of  sanctified  appearance,  the 
cism.  Nubilia  moves  with  a  milder  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  in  his 
radiance,  and  we  will  now  attempt  to  favour  that  he  would  have  found  the 
discover  the  satellites  with  which  she  object  of  his  wishes.  Nubilia,  how- 
is  attended.  ever^  enters  upon  her  search  (if  it  can 
The  task  of  comparisoii  is,  how-  be  called  a  search)  with  veiy  different 
ever,  an  invidious  one;  nor  is  it  just  views;  and  we  are  not  detained  with 
to  try  the  merits  of  one  work  by  the  a  most  prolix  and  ridiculous  enume- 
standard  of  another.  Both  may' have  ration  of  trifling  qualities,  which  the 
their  respective  merits,  but  in  depart-  fortunate  man  must  possess,  as  the 
ments  not  in  the  least  analogous.  It  sine  qua  non  of  the  possession  of  her 
were  wropg  to  affix  the  same  stand-  hand :  on  the  contrary,  she  intro- 
ard  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  though  duces  hefself  to  our  notice  illustraifng 
in  themselves  both  are  eminept :  the  the  system  which  her  father  adobted 
same  rule  of  conduct  will  hold  good  in  her  education,  the  basis  of  which 
in  regard  to  Ccelebs  and  Nubilia;  it  was  consistency  of  character.  To  the 
were  unjust  to  try  Nubilia  by  the  system  in  general  we  give  our  de- 
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cided  approbation :  and  it  were  to  be  experience  teaches  us,  that  a  ball- 
wished,  that  the  principles  on  which  room  is  the  hotbed  of  the  most  dege* 
the  father  of  Nubilia  acted  were  more  nerate  vices, 
attended  to,  and  the  same  endeavours      «  t\^^^i„„  »»  ,«;  j  u^   «  J^^r/i.  u^ 
used  by  th;  preceptors  of  youth  to  y.^a^.^^^l^fierTiJJ'^f  aS  le'n  i 
give  consistency  to  a  character,  rather  |^^  ^^^J^^^^  facilities  and,  I  may  add! 


than  to  form  a  vague,  unsettled,  and 
wavering  character. 

On  the  first  view,  the  father  of 
Nubilia  appears  a  rigid  moralist,  ri- 
vetted  to  a  set  of  prmciples  founded 
on  his  own  individtial  opinion,  and 

strictlv  adhjriiig  to    them,  w^  pore  of  the  bodv  as  if  glides  aU 

QPnsulting  the  natural  dispositions  of  ^^^         ^^^     j^^^^s  to  the  soul, 
the  subject  on  which  they  are  to  be  \^^^^  ^^  depraved,    lu  a  1 

engrafted;  but  on  a  closer  inspection 


of  his  character,  he  appears  to  bave 
fundamentally  studied  the  principles 
on  which  he  acts,  to  have  observed  in 
others  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
neglect  of  them,  and  moreover  to  be 
guided  to  the  practice  of  them  by  the 
purest  motives  of  religion  and  virtue. 
We  would  particularly  recommend 
to  the  perusal  of  every  parent  the  ex- 
cellent line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
father  of  Nnbilia  in  the  correction  of 
her  errors.  The  future  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  child  often  nangs  on 
the  mode  of  early  correction.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  be  alone  the  parent 
of  the  child,  but  in  the  parent  the 
friend  should  be  combined :  they  are 
two  distinct  and  separate  relations. 


the  strongest  temptatiom  to  vice.  1 
despise  the  futile  declamation  which 
would  persuade  us  that  it  is  an  iDno^ 
cent  relaxation  or  plrasure.  It  never 
can  be  innocent,  if  it  be  social.  Cor- 
ruption IS  sucked  in  at  every  reeking 
* '  glides  along. 
■  and 
every  sense  is  depraved,  lu  a  ball- 
room the  common  decencies  of  life 
are  absolved  and  forj^otten.  Action?, 
from  which  the  modest  female  wouhl 
shrink  alarmed  in  any  other  place,  are 
here  tolerated,  are  here  necessary.— 
The  timid  eye  of  chastity  is  closed, 
and  all  the  meek  reserve  of  virgin  pu- 
rity is  lost.  Intemperate  wishes  fill 
the  bosom,  and  thoughts,  far  rcnw>tc 
from  virtue,  take  possession  of  the 
mind. 

"  Think  not,  my  child,  that  I  exag- 
gerate the  danger.  Experience  has 
taught  me  the  existence  of  evils,  from 
which  I  hope  to  shield  you  by  coun- 
sel. The  Lacedemonians  guarded 
their  children  from  the  bestial  vice  of 
drunkenness  by  exposing  their  slaves 
to  them  in  that  state.     Let  me  secure 


and  the  world  can  too  plamly  evince  ^au  from  vice  by  admonition, 
how  seldom  they  are  united.  The 
friend  uses  the  mild,  persuasive  tone, 
exhorts,  admonishes,  reproves :  the 
parent  speaks  with  the  voice  of  au- 
thority, commands,  insists,  and  will 
be  obeyed.  The  one  penetrates  to 
the  beart,  calls  all  the  finer  feelings 
into  play,  and  the  repentant  sinks  on 
the  breast  of  the  gentle  chastiser. 
The  other  terrifies  the  trembling  cul- 
prit j  abashed  with  downcast  looks  it 
dare  not  raise  its  head  to  meet  the 
terrors  of  a  parent's  firown.  The  no- 
ble, generous,  and  amiable  dlsposi- 
tions^.of  the  heart  are  checked ;  and 
the  germs  of  filial  love  nipp.ed  in  the 
bud  at  the  momeut  when  they  are 
going  to  expand. 

The  objections  of  Nubilia*s  father 
to  admit  dancing  as  a  part  of  her  edu- 
cation deserve  to  be  transcribed ;  apd 
although  many  of  our  female  readers, 
ajre  and  male  ones  too,  may  inveigh 
bitterly  against  them,  they  are  never- 
theless founded  on  truth)  and  daily 


■f.^ 


I  would  exhort  that  parent,  who 
thinks  dancing  a  harmless  plcasurev 
to  divest  himself,  for  a  moment,  of 
prejudice  and  the  power  of  custom, 
and  examine  what  are  its  concomi- 
tants. Let  him  note  the  orgies  of  a 
ball  room.  Let  him  consider  what  are 
its  established  rules.  Let  him  view 
his  daughter  successively  the  property 
of  every  man  in  the  room.  Letbim 
view  her  with  arms  mutually  en- 
twined, bosom  to  bosom,  heart  to 
heart;  let  him  remember  the  facili- 
ties thus  presentea  for  ^lersonal  con- 
tamination: let  him  not  repose  coirfi-. 
dence  in  the  virtue  of  his  child  when 
every  external  circun^stance  combines 
to  undermine  that  virtue:  the  blaze 
of  light  that  enchants,  confound*!,  be- 
wilders the  senses;  the  exhilirating 
sounds  of  music;  the  daazling  novel- 
ty, perhaps,  of  a  numerous  and  elegant 
assembly;  the  general  joy  that  thrills 
through  the  frame;  the  heated  blood 
that  flows  in  burning  course  through 
E  % 
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the  veins;  the  pride  of  excellence  in 
the  display  of  graceful  attitudes,  id 
the  rapidity  of  motion,  in  the  accu- 
racy of  step  J  the  natural  vanity  of 
emulation :— what  are  all  these  ?  And 
vhat  is  the  barrier  that  she  can  op- 
pose against  them  ?  But  this  is  not 
all.  With  the  heart  and  mind  thus 
prepared,  what  ravages  may  no|.  other 
iassions  commit?  The  Cxultatioa  of 
humbling^  a  rival  mistress:  the  ap- 
plause oT  contending  adorers,  the 
smooth,  guileful  tongue  of  seduction, 
niayT3revaiI  at  such  a  moment.  Or, 
if  virtue  still  make  a  stand,  yet,  how 
may  its  power  be  insulted  or  weaken- 
ed, by  the  open  attacks  of  the  profli- 
gate; by  him  who  seizes  the  opportu- 
pityof  closest  contact,  to  communi- 
cate infection  that  may  spread  with 
dreadful  rapidity.  She  will  not  seek 
redress  by  complaint,  for  she  fears  to 
be  thought  conscious  of  a  meaning 
that. half  alarms  her;  but  she  is  con- 
scious: and  if  she  smile,  her  adver- 
sary hails  the  signal  with  impure,  un- 
manly rapture. 

**  Are  not  these-the  dangers  of  a 
ball-room?  But  thousamls  will  call 
them  visionary,  and  thousands  will 
disbelieve  them:  some  wiir acknow- 
ledge their  possibility,  and  others  will 
despise  them :  I,  however,  am  i^atisfied 
of  their  existence;  and,  believing  that, 
hold  myself  bound  in  duty  to'shield 
you,  my  child,  from  their  influence. 
The  benefits  which  the  human  frame 
can  derive  from  dancing,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  less  hazard,  it  may  be  in- 
vigorated by  other  exercises,  and  it 
may  be  rendered  erect  arid  firm  by 
attention.  That  grace  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  dancing  master  to  be- 
stow, is  but  vulgar,  mimickry  of  a 
vulgar  model.  True  giace  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  mind.** 

In  the  second  chapi^er  we  find  Nu- 
bilia  conversing  with  her  cousin, 
Sophia  Wilmot,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  vortex  of  fashion  and 
dissipation,  on  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages  of  a  country  life;  and, as 
might  be  foreseen ^  the  arguments  of 
Nubilia  have  their  due  weight  on  the 
inind  of  her  cousin :  but  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  following  passage  we  can- 
not subscribe  our  assent  :r— 

**  I  cannot  look  down  upon  the 
smiling  villagers  as  they  pass  me,  and 


swell  with  self  importance:  their 
healthful  look,  their  cheerful  mieni 
their  hardy,  invigorated  frame,  their 
carols,  their  coarse  but  feeling  mirt]>» 
all  tell  me  that  the  sanctuarv  of  hu- 
man bliss,  the  heart,  is  unviolated.*' 

Th^  times  of  arcadian  innocence 
are,  alas !  no  more.    From  the  city  to 
the  town,  from  the  town  to  the  vil- 
lage, from  the  village  to  the  hamlet, 
the  same  spirit  of  fashionable  frivolity 
prevaijs.    Formerly  the  peasant  girl, 
clad  in  her  russet  gown,  hailed  the 
return  of  the  Sabbatn  as  a  day  sacr^ 
to  rest  and  prayer ;  now  it  is  welcom- 
ed as  an  opportunity  in  which,  at 
church,  she  can  display  her  clumsy 
attempt  at  fashionable  dress.     For*, 
merly  she  went  to  pray,  now  she 
goes  with  the  hope  of  attracting  at- 
tention ;  and  whilst  the  "  holy  man'* 
is  preaching  contempt  of  the  vanities 
of  life,  her  eyes  are  bent  on  her  supe- 
riors, to  notice  the  fashionable  folly 
of  the  day.    Formerly  the  youthfii 
peasant  at  the  close  of  his  laoour  re- 
tired to  his  home  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  family ;  but  now,  the  young 
squire  of  the  parish  is  just  returned 
from  London,  a  proficient  in    th^ 
elegant  and  accomplished  art  of  box- 
ing :  the  village  soon  resounds  with 
the  names  of  the  pugilists  of  the 
day ;  the  youths  lay  cfown  their  flails, 
and  ape  the  scientific  attitudes  of  th^ 
squire^  every  breast  bums  to  be  the 
champion  ot  the  country ;  feuds  and 
discord  rage  where  formerly  peace 
and  happiness  reigned ;   the  lipiited 
society  of  the  village  availeth  nothing  j 
the  contagion  of  the  city  is  introduced, 
and  spreads  like  a  baneful  pestilence, 
poisoning  evevy  stream  ot  njorality 
and  virtue.    It  is  now  in  vain  to  look 
for  the  purity  and  innocence  which 
once  characterised  the  villagers.    So- 
ciety since  those  dayd  l^as  undergone 
imfiortant  changes;  the  barriers  of 
distinction  are  in  a  degree  broken 
down ;  luxury  has  crept  iqto  the  hovel 
of  the  peasant,  and  old  men  shake 
their  heads  when  virture  is  talked  of. 
As  the  embellishment  of  a  picture,, 
Nubilia's  sketch  may  pass  with  praise, 
biit  when  surveyed  with  the  micro- 
scopic eye  of  truth,  its  blemishes  ar^ 
diSceraed,  and  the  falseness  of  its  co- 
louring is  n^ade  conspicuous  by  the 
glaring  contrast. 

The  father  o^'Nubilia  diescaats  wit^ 
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^at  justice  and  well  grounded  seve- 
rity on  that  ridiculous  custom  so  uni- 
versaJIy  practised  by  parents,  of  shew- 
ing their  children  forth  as  paragons  of 
every  thing  that  is  perfect  and  good, 
aJthoQgh  every  moment  some  vicious 
action  or  imbecility  of  mind  intrudes 
itself  to  point  out  to  them  the  infatu- 
ation ulider  which  they  labour.  The 
folio  wins^  excerpt  cannot  fail  of  being 
acce()tabTe  to  our  readers : — 

"  And  here  1  cannot  but  remark, 
how  rare  it  is  to  meet  with  a  rational 
parent*  We  have  often  discoursed 
together  upon  the  disgusting  conduct 
orthosc,  who,  blind  even  to  fatuitv,- 
[  bold  up  their  poor  children  to  the 
^  world,  as  paragons  and  models.  With 
the  exception  of  yourself,  I  never  yet 
saw  that  father  or  mother,  who  did 
not,  in  xhis  particular,  offend  against 
common  sense.  How  many  !:iock- 
\  heads  have  I  heard  praised  for  sai^a- 
city;  how  many  infantile  frivolities 
have  I  seen  acfmired  as  delightful; 
how  many  tales  have  I  heard  Repeated 
of  lovely  boys  and  charming  girls,  at 
which  politeness  itself  could  not 
I  smile,  nor  adulation  pour  forth  one 
i  applauding  word;  how  many  rude, 
pert,  and  disgusting  children  have  [ 
known  so  bcpraised  and  so  admired, 
for  their  swoet  manners  and  pretty  in- 
nocent openness,  that  I  nave  felt 
ashamed  to  see  such  broad  marks  of 
;  folly  written  upon  the  brow  of  man ; 
how  often  have  I  seen  the  sickly,  puny 
offspring  of  a  cold,  diseased  embrace, 
led  forth  io  public  notice,  and  pom- 
pously exhibited  with  thq  poor  hope 
of  hearing  ihem  flattered;  and  when 
that  hope  has  been  frustrated  by  tlie 
Itrong  dictates  of  unbending  truth, 
their  parents  have  not  l>lus.hcd  to 
exfort  assent  to  their  own  lavish  com- 
mendations. Sad,  yet  wise  condition 
of  human  nature!  that  our  very  du- 
ties can  be  performed  only  by  the 
operaiion  of  self-delusion.  Nature's 
kindly  law  has  so  ordained  it,  that  a 
parent's  eye  shall  know  no  dcforn)ity; 
or  we»e  it  not  50,  where  would  poor 
?uid  helpless  infancy  turn  for  mercy 
and  protection  ?  Yet,  why  obtrude 
this  feeling  upon  the  world }  Cberi.»h 
\X,  and  let  its  operation  he  as  effective 
as  the  interests  of  nature  and  huma- 
nity demand;  but  as  it  contains,  in 
Its  very  essence,  an  infatuation  wliich 
pi|s^  ofl[cxjd  every  sober  eye,  let  it  be 


veiled  from  public  sight. '  Parents 
themselves  teem  not  aware>  of  the 
feelings  it  excites^  indeed  they  can^ 
not,  for  such  is  the  morality  of  civi- 
lised life,  that  we  hold  it  as  a  part  of 
our  duty  to  throw  a  gloss  over  our 
real  thoughts,  and  to  present  them 
only  under  certain  lights  and  shades. 
He  would  be  considered  as  brutal  who 
should  not  reflect  the  smile  of  a  fa- 
therms  delight,  when  he  presents  his 
hopeful  onspring  to  the  cyvs  of  ad- 
miring guests.  While  this  compla- 
cency continue*  to  be  the  creed  of 
polished  life,  the  evil  admits  of  no 
remedy;  we  must  patiently  endure  the 
follies  that  insult  our  understanding ; 
and  believe,  upon  the  credit  of  fathers 
and  mothers,  that  every  child  is  beau- 
tiful as  opening  day.  Draw  your 
inductions  from  their  data,  and  the 
'hardiest  champion  of  truth  would  not 
dare  to  maintain  that  there  exists  an 
ugly  darling  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
As  we  proceed  we  find  the  opinioDS 
of  Nubiha's  father  inclining  strong, 
ly  to  Godwinism  5  but  considering 
consistency  of  character,  and  conse- 
quently of  opinion,  to  be  the  aim  to 
which  all  bis  endeavours  tend,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  iiieet 
with  the.  following  inconsistency  in 
his  own  opinions.  Speaking  ot  the 
early  education  of  qjjildren,  p.  90,  he 
says  *'  Even  so  in  my  opinion  we 
receive  in  our  mother's  womb  the 
germ  of  son>e  master  passion,  that 
lends  a  colour  to  every  action  of  our 
life."  In  illustration  of  this  pt>siHon, 
he  says,  '*  C^sar  would  have  been 
the  first  man  in  a  country  village,  if  a 
fortuitoas  concurrence  of  causes  bad 
not  made  him  the  tyrant  of  Rome." 
With  the  same  parity  of  reasoning  it 
might  be  said,  that  the  world  would 
not  have  existed,  but  for  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  This  is  tlie  very 
essence  of  the  Godwinian  philosophy, 
and  shuts  out  all  Jdea  of  a  predispo- 
sing cause.  The  tyrant  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  a 
scourge,  wherewith  to  work  the  hid- 
den purposes  of  his  will.  He  is  like 
a  storm,  which,  though  it  may  effect 
partial  evil,  is  still  sent  for  the  general 
good ;  but  that  storm  is  not  the  effect 
of  a  fortuitous  combination  of  ele- 
ments, it  is  the  act  of  a  divine  beingj 
and  that  alone  establibhes  the  absence 
of  all  chance. 
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In  the  further  illustratida  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  master  passion,  he  says^ 
p.  9 1,—"  To  say  that  a  child  is  born 
with  a  good  or  bad  disposition  is  to 
talk  absurdjy ."  He  has  already  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  our  niother*s 
womb  we  receive  the  germ  of  som^ 
master  passion :  we  will  use  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem,  and  admit  the 
existence  of  the  master  passion,  al- 
though some  very  cogent  arguments 
might  be  brought  forward  to  prove 
its  non  existence  j  but  the  position 
cannot  be  contended  that,  if  tne  mas- 
ter passion  do  exist,  it  must  either  be 
a  good  or  a  bad  one.  If  the  ruling 
passion  be  bad,  the  disposition  of  the 
child  must  be  "also  bad,  and  vice  versa. 
What  is  passion  but  a  predominant 
inclination  to  virtue  or  to  vice?  And 
can  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of 
a  child*  be  bad,  and  its  disposition 
good  ?  And  if  the  passion  be  bad 
which  is  received  in  utero,  must  not 
the  child  be  born  with  bad  disposi- 
tions ?  Can  heat  proceed  from  ice  ? 
or  coldness  from  the  sun  ?  The  ef- 
fect always'  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
.  the  cause  j  and  it  were  absurd  to  say, 
that  a  child,  who  had  received  the 
passion  of  anger  in  the  womb  of  its 
mother,  were  not  born  with  an  angry 
disposition.  As  a  ftirther  illustration 
of  this  point,  he  proceeds,  "  The  rich 
man  who  risks  ten  thousands  in  some 
adventure  and  succeeds,  is  call^  pru- 
dent and  praised  for  his  foresight. — 
The  poor  man,  who  tries  his  ten 
pounds  in  some  speculation  equally 
apecious  and  fails,  is  branded  as  an 
ideot  or  a  spendthrift,  who  throws 
away  his  hard  earned  gains  in  the 
foolish  expectation  of  acquiring  wealth 
by  some  lucky  stroke.  Here  too  the 
passion  is  the  same,  avarice  is  the 
motive,  but  the  results  differ,  and  the 
motioe  accordingly  assumes  a  different 
name:*  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
detect  the  fallacy  of  fhis  position. 
The  premises  are  fidse,  and  are  built 
on  a  verv  subtle  distinction.  Avarice 
is  not  the  motive,  but  the  passion ; 
the  gain  of  wealth  is  the  motive,  and 
the  rich  and  the  poor  man  are  im- 
pielled  by  the  same  passion,  viz.  ava- 
rice, to  the  same  motiye,  which  is 
gain  of  wealth.  The  success  of  the 
one,  nor  the  failure  of  ^  th^  other, 
alter,  abstractedly  spealcing,  either 
Uie  passion  or  the  motive/  The  pas- 


sion is  always  the  same,  nor  can  a 
difference  in  the  results  of  it  alter  the 
nature  of  it.  Jf  two  men  run  a  race, 
in  both  ambition  is  the  passion,  and 
gain  the  motive;  but  the  result 
changes  neither  the  one  nor  the.other, 
the  passion  and  the  motive  are  the 
same  both  in  the  winner  and  the 
loser.  R.  H. 

[To  be  continued.^ 


John  De  Lancaster.     A    JVpveL 
-    By  Richard  Cumberland^  Esq. ' 
3  vols,  isog,       ' 

AN  ancient  philosopher  was  once 
asked— What  was  the  easiest 
thing  to  be  done  ?  his  reply  was — 'to 
give  advice.*  Mr.  Cumberland  will, 
perhaps,  think  with  the  philosopher 
and  act  with  the  world,  when  we  ad- 
vise him  to  retire  gracefully  from  the 
ranks  of^  literature  before  cehsure, . 
and  what  is  worse,  neglect,  compel 
him  to  do  it.  He  has  written  enbugh 
for  fame,  and  too  much  for  prudence. 
Of  his  works,  a  part,  and  a  very  small 
part,  deserve  preservation.  The  re-r 
mainder  might  help  to  supply  Be-». 
linda's  funereal  pyre  without  any  loss 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  Cumberland  has  the  art  of  prais- 
ing himself.  They  who  have  read 
his  Memoirs,  know  how  he  has  an- 
nounced the  present  novel  to  the 
world.  They  who  have  read  the  pre-« 
sent  novel,  know  that  ^is  annun- 
ciation is  unjustified  by  the  event. 

John  De  Lancaster  deserves  to  be 
distinguished  fronj  the  common  lierd 
of  novels,  for  it  has  more  learning 
than  a  common  novelist  can  display  \ 
but  it  has  infinitely  less  genius  than 
any  of  our  popular  works  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Cumberland  seems  to  have  relied 
upon  his  erudition  and  his  name,  for 
the  success  of  his  work. 

The  plot  is  very  simple  and  not 
very  interesting.  Events  are  too  easily 
anticipated.  There  is  no  art,  no  dex-. 
terity,  in  the  completion  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, or  in  tne  texture  of  the  i 
incidents.  And  this  deficiency  is  not 
.compensated  by  any  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, elevation  of  sentiment,  or  ac- 
curacy of  character.  None  of  the 
characters  are  consistently  drawn> 
through  several  are.  well  sketched. 
Philip  De  Lancaster  is  perhaps  the^ 
best,    Robert  De  Lancaster  is  leafn-i  . 
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ed,  vapid;  and  digressive  ia  the  first  formers  thefe  existed  a  high'  spirit  of 
volume)  in  the  second  and  third  vo-  emulation^  and  the  opinions  of  th« 
lumes  he  loses.some  of  these  qualities,  country  were  divided  between  them : 
and  becomes  more  natural  and  more  Though  rivals  in  art,  they  were  bro« 
interesting.  thers  in  misfortune,  for  both  were 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Cum-  bereft  of  si^ht— B/i>>^  Tkamyru  and 
bdiand  -had  given  less  licence  to  his  blind  Moamtdei. 
pen,  and  not  so  often  trenched  upon  **  After  a  pause  of  some  minutes^ 
the  bounds  of  decency.  There  is  some-  Ap-Rees  presented  himself  to  the  spec- 
thing  peculiarly  disgusting  in  the  in-  tators,  lec»  likeTiresia9»by  his  youne 
delicacy  of  an  old  man«  The  ex-  and  blooming  daughter,  and  followed 
hansted  pruriency  of  iroagnation  by  his  son,  carrying  his  harp.  The 
which  it  betrays  is  highly  oSensive.  interesting  group  sotouched  all  hearts. 
They  who  wish  to  see  Mr.  Cumber-  and  set  all  hands  in  motion,  that  the 
bnd's  offences  of  this  kind,  may  refer  hall  rung  with  their  plaudits*  He  was 
to  pp.  11^  2d>  and  227  of.vol.  I,  a  tall  thm  man  with  stooping  shouU 
p.  2i6  of  vol.  II,  and  pp.48,  105  of  ders,  bald  head,  pale  visage,  of  a 
vol.  III.  to  which  may  be  added  the  pensive  cast,  and  habited  hi  a  long 
eotire  episode  of  Mrs.  De  Lancaster's  black  mantle  of  thin  stuff  bound  about 
QccouchemeTit,  which  is  narfated  with  with  a  rose-coloured  sash  of  silk,  richly 
a  studied  coarseness  of  delineation.        fringed  with  silver,  and  on  his  breast* 

We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  many  appending  to  a  ribbon  of  pale  blue* 
iDcon3iUencies  in  the  narration;  for,  hung  a  splendid  medal  of  honour. 
.  holding  John  De  Lancaster  only  as  "  Before  he  took  the  seal,  that  was 
one  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  provided  for  him,  he  stopped  and  made 
Novels,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  a  profound  obeisance  to  the  company : 
to  exalt  it  beyond  its  sphere.  We  his  daughter  in  the  mean  time,  modest* 
will,  however,  extract  two  or  three  timid^and  unprepared  for  sueh  a  scene* 
passages  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Cum-  no*  venturing  to  encounter  the  eyes  of 
berland's  Itst  manner.  the  spectators,  when  she  had  placed 

m.     -  „  ...        .....         her  father  in  his  seat,  no  longer  able 

The  fbllowipg,  which  exhibits  a  to  struggle  with  her  sensibility,  sunk 
coyest  of  mmstrels,  is  not  wholly  j^^^  hfs  arms,  trembling  and  on  the 
Witboot  merit :—  poij,t  to  faint :  her  brother  stood  aghast 

"When  the  repast  was  over,  and  the  and  helpless:  the  ladies  manifested 
glass  had  cheerfully,  yet  temperately,  their  alarm  by  screams,  and  the  men 
circulated,  the  doors  of  the  great  hall  were  rising  from  their  seats,  when  our 
^re  thrown  open :  a  scalfoJ^ing  con-  hero,whose  only  monitorwas  his  heart, 
taining  seats  tor  the  company,  and  a  leapt  on  the  stage  and  sprung  to  her 
stage  for  the  performers  had  been  pre-  relief:  she  revived,  and  he  gallantly 
pared,  and  the  audience  was  full.  Old  condtictcd  her  to  a  seat,  where  she  was 
De  Lancaster,  encircled  bv  his  guests,  no  longer  exposed  to  the  observation 
made  (he  central  figure  of  the  assem-  of  the  company  who  cheered  him  with 
bly,  and  his  entrance  was  hailed  by  a  a  loud  applause, 
chorus  of  harps,  joining  in  the  popu-  •*  Silence  beir^  restored,  Aji-Rees 
larair — QfanoblermottDasShenkin,       began  to  tune  his  harp.    He  paused* 

"  When  this  was  past,  the  names  of  as  if  waiting  for  the  inspiration  of  his 
six  selected  minstrels  were  announced,  muse;  his  bosom  yet  laboured  with 
Each  of  these  was  of  high  celebrity  in  the  recent  agitation  of  his  spirits, 
his  art,  and  the  respectability  of  the  when  at  length  he  threw  his  hand  over 
audience  called  on  them  for  their  best  the  strings  and  began  the  symphony, 
exenions,  W  hen  four  of  this  number  His  song  was  the  tale  of  ancient  days : 
had  now  acquitted  themselves  with  he  took  for  bis  theme  the  religious 
great  credit,  and  the  plaudits  of  the  legend  ofthe  famous  knight  Sir  Owen, 
hearers  seeme^  to  Viave  been  pretty  one  of  the  ancestors  of  his  present  pa- 
equaHy  bestowed  amongst  thein,  there  tron.  The  legend  is  detailed  at  length 
remained  only  Robin  A)>-Ree3,  the  by  Matthew  Paris  in  his  history,  page 
famous  harper  of  Penruth  Abbey,  and  86,  edited  by  Doctor  Watts  in  the  year 
David  Williams,  of  Kray  Cattle  as  yet  i640,  and  few  can  be  found  bettercal- 
unheard.     in  these  celebrated  per-   cuiated  to  call  forth  all  the  powers  of 
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"poelry  tod  music :  The  date  is  that  of  in  a  loose  vest  or  mantle  of  white  cloth  • 
(he  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  in  the  with  open  sleeves,  which  be  had  tuck- 
wars  of  that  period  Sir  Owen  had  ed  up,  leaving  his  arms  bare:  it  was 
•very  valorously  distln^ished  himself*  bound  about  his  waist  with  abroad 
When  Ap-Rees  described  his  hero  en*  belt  of  orange-tawney  silk,  and  upon 
tering  the  tremendous  cave  amidst  the  his  breast  he  wore  a  medal,  on  which 
wailings  of  the  tormented,  and  beset  the  device  of  the  winced  harp  was  con- 
by  the  infernal  spirits,  who  assailed  spicuously  displayed:  a  fillet  of  the 
his  constancy  by  every  horrible  device  same  c51our  with  his  belt  confined  his 
their  malice  could  suggest,  so  striking  white  locks;  and  when  he  had  arranged 
were  the  effects,  so  contrasted  the  himself  in  his  seat  and  begun  to  touch 
transitions  of  his  harmony,  that  he  his  harp,  all  was  silence  and  attentive 
seemed  almost  to  realise  those  fearful  expectation. 

yeilings,  groanings  and  thunderiozs  "At  length,  rolling  his  sightless  eye- 
recor<ied  in  the  story.  When  he  ad-  balls  in  a  kind  of  poetic  phrensy,  he 
vanced  to  that  period,  where  the  for-  began  his  song  from  Noah :  he  sung 
titude  of  the  knight  bafHes  all  the  ef-  the  destructive  visitation  of  the  gene- 
forts  of  the  daemons,  the  movement^  ral  deluge:  he  chanted  the  praises  of 
which  had  before  been  turbulent,  ir-  King  Samothes,  and  the  splendor  of 
regular,and excursive^becamesolemn,  his  court;  be  then  took  a'martial  strain, 
lowing,  and  majestic;  but  when  in  and,  smiting  his  harp  with  all  the  fire 
conclusion,  SirOwen,  triumphant  over  of  an  enthusiast,  sung  the  triumphs  of 
his  assailantsVputs  them  to  general  rout,  the  giant  son  of  Nepttne,  who  entailed 
and  the  gloomy  cave  in  an  instant  is  the  trident  of  his  father  on  his  new- 
converted  into  a  bright  and  blooming  named  Albion  to  all  posterity.  The 
paradise,  the  minstrel  with  such  art  a-  animating  subject  seized  the  passions 
d4pted  his  melody  to  the  scene  de-  of  the  hearers,  and  the  applause  was 
fcribed,  and  so  tranquillizing  was  the  loud  and  clamourous, 
sweetness  of  his  strain,  that  at  the  close  *'  When  this  subsided,  the  minstrel' 
he  left  his  hearers  still  impressed  with  chose  a  melancholy  theme;  his  head 
those  delightful  sensations  which  Mil-  drooped  upon  his  harp,  and  his  fingers 
ton  describes  Adam  to  have  felt,  whilst  moved  languidly  over  the  strings, 
the  voice  of  the  communicative  angel  whilst  in  a  slow  and  mournful  strain 
was  yet  dwelling  on  his  ear.  he  chanted  the  sad  fate  of  Bladud— 

*  At  length  De  Lancaster  rose  up. 


*<  Fallen  from  his  towring  flight, 
'*  And  weltriHg  in  his  blood.—'* 

' "  During  the  movement  all  were 
silent,  when  at  once  the  harp  was  heard 
to  break  forth  into  a  melody  of  the 
niost  gay  and  joyous  character,  ihvit- 
ing  all  present  to  festivity  and  good 
fefiowship,  and  invoking  blessings  on 
the  hospitable  and  time-honoured 
house  or  De  Lancaster.'* 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  let  the 
following  be  read,  in  which  much 
raay  be  forgiven  on  the  score  of  the 
author's  age :  y^t  it  shews  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's want  of  prudence  to  attempt 
where  he  was  certain  of  failure.— 
Housseau,  indeed,  used  to  say,  that  he 
could  write  a  finer  description  of  li- 
berty in  the  dungeons  of  tlie  Easrile> 

^ thanhecouldoutof  them;  but  it  does 

of  coursehc'co'octfved  k  must  "bewail   "o^  appear  that  Mr.  C.  can  describe  a 
Irue.  ♦  •  ^^^^  scene  from  the  pure  workings 

;  ''David  Williams  now  remained  to  of  tho  imagination. 
ascend  the  stage  and  close  the  enter-      **  Upon  his  arrival  at  Mrs.  Jennings's 
ts^himent.   He  wis  ushered  in,  habited  house,  the  reception  which  John  now 


and  addressing  himself  to  the  minstrel, 
testified  his  high  admiration  of  the  ex- 
cellent performance  he  had  witnessed, 
observing  that  it  had  been  particularly 
gratifying  to  him  to  listen  to  a  poem, 
founded  on  the  magnanimous  beha- 
viour of  a  truly  Christian  knight,  who 
was  enrolled  amongst  the  many  heroes 
which  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
house  of  his  friend  and  countryman 
Sir  Owen  ap  Owen  might  justly  boast 
of. 

**  This  speech  was  followed  by  a 
thundering  applause,  the  exulting 
minstrel  made  his  valedictory  obei- 
sance»  and  withdrew. 
♦  **  Sir  Owen  in  the  meantime  whis- 
pered bis  friend  Pe  Lancaster,  that  lie 
had  never  read  the  story,  but  he  was 
tctid  it  was  put  down  in  a  book,  and 
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met  was  very' unlike  vrhait  fte4»cl  be- 
fore experienced.  The  cases  contain- 
in^tbe  mifiiatiirepictareand  the  gold 
chain  we4?e  delivered  to  him:  Mn, 
Jennings  quitted  the  room,  and  upon 
his^tYding^  himself  alone  vritfa  Amelia^ 
Jie  began  as  follows — 

"  I  <fonfes8  to  you.  Miss  Jones,  I  feel 
myself  very  highly  gratified  by  the 
handsome  manner  in  Avhich  you  have 
declined  taking  this  pledge  of  my  poor 
mother's  affection  and  regard  for  you,' 
till  1  could  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
livering it  into  your  hands  agreeably 
to  her  particular  instruction  and  desire* 
lam  sensible  it  is  a  refinement,  that 
i  very  many  people  would  not  feel,  but 
1  happily  for  me  you  did,  and  the  me- 
^  lanchotye^'ent  that  has  since  occurred, 
DataraHy  makes  me  the  more  desirous 
of  adhering  strictly  to  wliat  she  gave 
me  in  command :  this  I  now  do,  when 
^  Ihavetbehonourofpresentingtoyou, 
as  a  token  of  hei^ery  sincere  esteem, 
this  miniature  of  your  father;  what 
the  other  case  contains  is  stmply^a 
chain,  which  I  hope  you  will  accept 
from  me,  though  it  has  neithotf  the 
same  intrinsic  value  as  *a  relick,  nor 
the  satne  ideal  value  as  a  memorial  of 
the  donor. 

"Pardon  me,  exclaimed  Amelia, 
eagerly  ioterposiog,  what  the  other 
case  contains  is  a  gift  not  only  very 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  infinitely  valu- 
able to  me  for  the  giver's  sake. 

"  Oh  I  that  I  might  believe  you, 
cried  the  enraptured  youth. 

"Indeed  you  may,  ^he  natnrally 
replied.  I  prize  it  as  your  gift  above 
all  computation. 

**  Nav,  now,  enchantress,  he  ex- 
claimed, if  yonr  beauty  and  your  kind- 
ness overcome  my  reason,  you  must 
either  pardon  my  transports,  or  escape 
out  of  my  company.  Tp  be  told  that 
you  will  prize  this  trifle^  because  it  is 
W  gift,  is  such  a  fav/)ur  as  can  only 
be  repaid  by  tendering  to  you  my 
heart  —  my  life — myself — my  every 
thing— andr  saying  this,  he  pressed 
the  unrcluctant  damsel  to  his  bosom> 
actompanyiDg  each  fond  endearing 
phrase  with  tender  but  respectful  de- 
licate caresses. 

**  As  soon  as  he  had  released  hel* 
from  his  arms  he  led  her  to  a  chair, 
i(f  pt  her  hand  in  his,  and  seated  him- 
t><*lf  byhef:  she  was  not  in  the  Feast 
srf«ashed,  did  not  bjptray  any  exttaor* 

UMvruVAt  MaO.Vol.  Xll. 


diaary  i^tation,  nor  studied  ^o  avoid 
his  ey^ ;  for  resU  purity  is  not  suspi- 
cious— Amelia,  he  cried,  I  know  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  responsibility  I 
have  incurred  by  giving  way  to  th« 
raptures  which  your  charms  inspired. 
Your  father's  picture  hangs  before  nie } 
J  well  remember  the  apostrophe  I  made 
to  it  J  you  do  not  want  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Jennings  ^  to  guarantee  my  good 
behaviour}  your  very  best  duenna  is 
my  honour.  That  mother,  who  is 
scarcely  cold  in  her  shrowd,  with  her 
dying  breath  bequeathed  you  to  my 
honour,  my  protection,  and  m-y  con- 
stant care  through  life  f  hcse  are  my 
duties;  they  are  such  as  a  brother,  as 
a  guardian,  or  a  father  might  engage 
in :  I  don't  commence  my  execution 
of  them  after  the  way  of  either  of  these, 
but,  availing  mfself  of  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  snatching  at  the 
first  kind  expression,  which  your  po- 
liteness prompts  you  to  address  to'me, 
I  instantly  throw  my  unprivileged 
arms  about  your  chaste  and  beauteous 
person  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover- 
All  this  is  true :  1  felt  that  ardour,  and 
r  feel  that  love — Let  me  now  ask  you,* 
Does  the  declaration  of  that  love  of- 
fend vou  ? 

"  Ohj  no,  no,  no. 

"  And  may  1  hope  in  time  to  merit 
a  return  of  love? 

**  You  merit  it  already,  and  you* 
have  it — But  hold !  restrain  yourself. 
Don't  make  it  sudi  a  wonder  that  I 
speak  the  truth ;  but,  as  I  have  answer- 
ed fairly,  hear  me  now  in  my  turn, 
calmly,  natiently,  I  pray  you;  for  I 
verily  believe,  that  upon' the  candour, 
with  which  you  shall  treat  the  sincere 
confession  and  appeal  I  am  now  about 
to  make  to  you.  the  happiness  of  my 
life  in  future  will  depend. 

"Speak  freely;  lam  ail  attention. 
J  will  not  deceive  you. 

"  W  hat  I  have  said  is  true :  I  havft 
full  cause  to  love  you :  such  as  you 
arc  in  every  early  excellence  of  mind 
and  person.  It  would  be  out  of  nature 
if  I  aid  not.  I  can  Veil  believe  it  to 
be  against  rule  for  a  young  girl  like 
me  to  make  this  frank  confession  :  It 
seems  so;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  quite 
in  rule  for  me  to  suffer  vou  to  embrace 
me,  whilst  you  uitered'thosc  emphatic, 
tender  words ]^  I  could  not  help  it: 
youembraced  me  ondfe  before;  1  could 
tot  hel(>  iX  then.  The  anns  of  no  mati 
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sifice  my  father  died  ever  embraced 
me,  yours  alone  excepted.  The  de- 
light, \yhich  those  endearments  gave 
me  in  both  cases,  1  ara  not  ashamed- 
to  own ;  for  it  was  pure :  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  indulfje  in  that  delight* 
however  pure,  which  cannot  be  per- 
manent ;  and  would  not  wish  to  hear 
those  fond  rapturous  words  repeated, 
^o  which  if  I  affixed  a  sorious  mean- 
ing, I  must  be  the  vainest  and.  the 
weakest  of  all  human  beings.  In  one 
Ivord,  my  dear  sir,  you,  who  are  de- 
Mined  to  so  high  a  lot,  must  show  some 
pity  for  a  lowly  creature  that  looks  up 
to  you  with  love  and  admiration,  and 
must  absolutely  promise  me  to  fill  up 
your  time  at  Glen  Morgan,  whilst  I 
in  o!)edience  to  Mr.  De  Lancaster's 
commands  pay  a  short  visit  of  respect 
at  Kray  Castle.'' 

We  will  not  profane  the  enjoyment 
of  our  readers  bv  any  attempt  to  iUus- 
frate.tbenatiirai  beauties  of  this  col- 
loquy. If  the  reader  wishes  for  more, 
of  siniilar  excellence,  we  refer  him, 
ad  lUfitum,  to  the  discourses  between 
John  and  Amelia,  and  especially  to 
p. 218  of  vpl.III.  Mr.  Cumberland, 
indeed,  is  riot  wholly  unconscious  of 
his  incapacity  for  the  task  he  has 
chosen :  he  frequently  appeals  to  the 
good  nature  and  forbearance  of.  his 
readers,  and  not  without  just  cause. 

We  -will  give  one  more  ej^tract, 
a  letter  from  the  phlegqaatic  Philip, 
tvhich  is  sufficiently  characteristical. 

"Dear  Sister, 

"  When  1  arrived  at  Milford  Ha- 
^en  I  found  a  vessel  bound  to  Liver-: 
pool,  of  which  I  availed  myselC  for  a 
passage,  as  travelling  in  rough  roads  is 
extremely  troublesome.  The  master 
of  the  vessel  was  a  very  afiable  and  en- 
tertaining gentleman,  and,  having 
teen  three  times  on'  a  slaving  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  acquired  a 
perfect  knowledge  both  of  men  and 
manners. 

'•  When  we  dropped  anchor  at  Li- 
verpool, the  crowd  and  hurry  on  the 
quay  appeared  to  me  to  be  such,  that 
1  held  It  best  to  keep.quii*t  in  the  ca- 
bin of  the  brig  that  /brought  Inc  thi- 
ther. Being  in  no  capacity  for  m^k- 
In^eoquirtes  in  my  own  person  about 
WL  passage  to  the  south  of  France,  1  did 
Hot  like  to  manifest  to.  my  frie&41y 


captain  a  desire  to  quit  his  company* 
which  had  become  so  agreeable  to  me  j 
I  thereupon  came  to  a  detecmination  . 
qf  taking 'my  chance  with  him:  and 
when  1  understood  his  destination  to 
be  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  I  considered  that  one  wamrt 
oHmate  was  like  another,  and  warmth 
being  what  I  was  in  search  of  for  Mrs. 
pe  Lancaster,  he  assured  ipe  that  I 
should  find  it  there  in  perfection ;  this 
being  ascertained  I  engaged  for  the: 
voyage,  avoiding  thereby  all  further 
trouble,  either  to  myself  or  iiimi  about 
a  matter  of  such  absolute  indiffercttcc. 

•*  It  cost  some  time  to  ship  th»j 
cargo.be  was  taking  out  with  him,  and 
gave  ite  some  annoyance  whilst  bis 
crew  were  stowing  it,  as  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  accompanying  their  work 
with  certain  noises,  far  from  melodi« 
ous,  and  intelligible  only  to  them- 
selves. I  had,  however,  a  faculty  of 
sleeping  pretty  generally  through  it 
all,  which  made  time,  heavy  at  the 
b«st,  pass  off  very  tolerably,  till  we 
set  sailand  cook  leave  of  land  and 
all  H^  troublesome  concerns.  I  un-  * 
derstood  from  the  people  that  went  on 
shore,  that  the  town  of  Liverpool 
would  have  been  highly  worth  my 
seeing,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve their  information  was  correct.     • 

"  We  commenced  our  voyage,  in 
pleasant  weather ;  the  captain's  con- 
versation was  on  many  points  entirely 
new  and  very  edifying  on  that  account. 
He  kept  a  liberal  table,  particularly  in 
the  article  of  salt-fish,  oi  which  he  had 
a  considerable  cargo  on  board ;  l>ut 
when  he  had  no  longer  a  supply  of 
eggs  to  recommend  his  salt-fish,  I 
must  confess  I  was  sometimes  puzzled 
how  to  make  a  dinner,  especially  as 
his  soup  had  a  taste  to  which  I  had  not  . 
as  yet  familiarized  my  palate.' 

•*  During  our  passage  through  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  I  perceived  the  vessel 
to  have  considerable  motion,  but  there 
is  a  lulling  property  in  the  vacilla- 
tion of  a  hammock,  that  promotes 
repose. 

.  **  One  day,  when  I  was  told  we  were 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  I  began 
to  inhale  odours  from  the  shore,  that 
were  infinitely  preferable  to  those*  of  - 
the  salt-fish  in  the  ship,  I  had  a  cu- 
riosity for  the  first  time  to  visit  the 
accommodations  below,  when  I  was 
tempted  to  ask  my  friend  the  captaia 
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for  what  purpose  he  liad  parted  off  a 
portion  of  his  hold  with  iron  gratings 
•  like  thos^  of  a  prison,  and'  also  why 
be  bad  provided  such  a  collection  of 
bandcuns,  fetters,  and  other  instru^ 
ments,  that  seemed  calculated  both 
for  torture  and  confinement. 

"  He  was  a  very  communicatiire 
mao,  and^did  not  hesitate  to  inform 
IQC,  that  being  a  trader  in  Begro  slaves, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  i^ell 
stored  with  all  those  conveniences  for 
security's  sake ;  For  how  else,  said  he, 
could  I  be  sure  that  those  savages, - 
viho  have  no  understanding  of  the 
happiness  in  store  for  them,  would 
not  rise  upon  us  and  cut  all  our  throats? 
— TbouRh  I  immediately  s^w  all  the 
force  of  bis  reasoning,  I  was  a  little 
staggered  by  the  nature  of  his  intelli. 
gencd;  and  this  I  think  it  probable 
that  be  perceived,  for  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  that,  being  bound  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  T agus,  he  would  set 
me  down  with  his  cargo  of  salt-fish  at 
Lisbon,  if  1  had  the  least  objection  to 
proceeding  any  further.  I  thankedhim 
lor  bis  civility,  and  candidly  coniessed 
that  although  I  could  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  removal  of  his  salt-fisn,  I 
should  think  it  ill  exchanged  for  his 
cargo  of  slayes»  I  accordingly  accepted 
his  alte'matiye  of  leaving  me  at  Lis- 
bon ;  where,  though  I  Mioukl  much 
^'egret  the- less  of  his  society,  I  might 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  famous  aqueduct  of  Al- 
cantara, of  which  I  bad  heard  so  won- 
derful an  account*  and  was  anxious 
to  enjoy  the  sight.  .    •  - 

**  The  captain  acknowledged  that 
he  had  heard  there  was  such  a  thing 
to  be  seen  in  the  neidibourhood  of 
Lisbon,  but  as  he  had  no  particular, 
taste  for  sights  of  that  sort,  he  had  not 
troubled  himself  to  go  out  of  his  way 
for  it :  he  was  pleased  however  in  the 
politest  manner  to  repeat  his  offer  of 
setting  me  down  at  Lisbon;  observing 
to  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that  as 
we  were  now  happily  arrived  witlitn 
the  moi^th  of  the  river  w^  had  nothing 
further  to  apprehend;  for  he  could 
assure  me  we  were  fairly  out  of  all 
possibility  of  mischanci?,  being  in  the 
track  of  the  safest  navigation  ii^  the 
world. 

*'  In  the  very  moment  whilst  this 
experienced  navigator  was  cheering 
Q;\e  4i^d  hin:^elf  with  these  pleasant 


Assurances,  asndden  shock  of  the  ves- 
sel threw  htm  from  his  balance,  and 
catching  hold  of  me  as  he  was  falling, 
we  came  tdgether  upon  the  deck  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  violence. 
As  he  fell  upon  me  be  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  being  first  upon  his  legs,  which 
he  employed  with  all  speed  in  rush- 
ing forwards  to  the  forecastle*,  whilst 
I  was  endeavouring  to  save  m}'^rf 
from  further  bruises  j  for  now  a  cry 
ran  through  the  ship,  that  we  were 
stranded  ona  rock,  and  sinking  bodily. 
Of  this  information  I  had  soon  no 
reason  to  doubt,  as  the  water  rushed 
in  with  great  impetuosity.  The  crew 
were  eagerly  employed  m  getting  out 
the  boat ;  but  as  I  was  persuaded  that 
they,  who  were  at  the  trouble  of 
hunching,  would  naturally  be  the  first 
to  make  use  of  it,  I  persisted  to  keep 
my  post,  being  resolved  not  to  dis- 
grace the  character  of  a.  true  De  Lan- 
caster by  betraying  the  least  symptom 
of  impatience  or  alarm. 

"  When  I  had  stayed  till  the  tread- 
ing over-head  had  ceased*  and  the 
captain  along-side  was  calling  upon 
me  by  name  to.  come  on  board  the 
boat  and  save  myself,  or  stay  where  1 
was.  and  be  drowned,  1  thought  it 
behoved  me  to  avail  myself  of  an  al- 
ternative, so  fairly  stated,  though  my 
compliance  with  his  offer  of  rescuing 
me  from  the  sinking  ship  was  attended! 
with  no  small  degree  of  trouble  and 
inconvenience,  for  I  now  perceived 
myself  to  be  sorely  bruised. 

"  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  in 
getting  into  the  boat,  yet  my  efforts 
being  not  suHiciently  adroit  to  satisfy 
the  gentlenien,  who  were  eager  to  push 
off,  1  heard  myself  saluted  with  a  ge- 
neral volley  of  oaths  and  ludicrous 
buffooneries  allusive  to  my  awkward- 
ness, which  I  <an  truly  aver  were  the 
6nly  uncivil  words,  that  I  received 
ftom  either  captain  or  crew,  whilst  I 
bad  the  pleasure  of  sailing  with  them. 

"  The  boat,  in  wliich  I  was,  belongs 
ed  to  one  of  our  Lisbon  pacquets,  that 
had  the  humanity  to  stop  her  course 
and  assist  us  inotu*  distress.  On  board 
this  charitable  ship  I  was  ^  length 
conveyed,  and  wa^  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  myself  thus  unexpect^edly  a- 
mongst  my  friends  and  neighbours; 
young  Si4r  David  Owen  and  his  amia- 
ble mother  beingpassengers  and  bound 
to  Lisbon.   To  tne  humanity  of  these* 
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^teAds  lam  indebted  for  the  comforts  not,  probably,  «o  nakirally  expect 
1  am  now  enjoying  in  an  excelie«t  that  we  shouW  "assist  tliecircul^tioii 
hotel  on  an  eminence  called  Buenos  of  De  Lancaster."  (See  vol.  I.  p.  122)^ 
i^ vpes.  from  whence,  if  mv  coniusioas  ^e  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  as- 
skUowed  me  to  get  out  of  bed,  1  might  gemble  a//  these  rarities:  but  ex  pede, 
enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of  the  tdwn  and  gj^^; 
river,  and  in  which,  were  it  not  for  the       .*   .     ,  i-,    ^. 

annoyance  of  flies  and  more  domestic  .       A  character  like  hers,  though  lo- 
-vermin,  I  mi^ht  assuage  my  pains  with  C«^<^«/'  ope.  vol.  i.  p.  4.-r-JVcrf  gnglisL 
the  luxury  of  sleep ;   but  this,  when       •*  Push  round   the   tankard    to  a 
more  familiarized  to  the  customs  of  tmodjy-  toast/'    p.  6.-rrMr.  C.  d^es  not 
these  insects,  1  hope  still  to  enjoy.         wtdwtand  the  meaninfr  of  the  word, 

•' There  has  been  another  slight  **. Landed  property,  upon  which 
shock  of  JMi  earthquake  yesterday,  but  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ineumhmnces. 
as  I  was  m  my  bed,  it  did  not  disturb  gave  only  the  barren  rocks,  over  which 
me  near  so  much  as  that  of  the  ship,  ^  stretohidr  ib— TFe  recommend  this 
when  she  ran  upon  the  rocL  f^  j^j/,,  Edffeworfh  in  the  next  edition 

"As  soon  as  I  I'egain  the  use  of  my  o/T^tr**  Irish  BuU$r 
limbs,  I  shall  look  out  for  a  suitable  ;"  ^  p:c„„o^  *  4,,.^^  >♦  i^  at      rr-  r ' 
abode  for  Mrs.  De  Lancaster  in  tbU  ^^^rkl^'"^*"'   P'^l-^^fe- 
delicious  place,  where  I  promise  my-       ^^  „^      ^^ '' 
self  a  high  entertainment  in  survey-        'We  may  literally  say  that  it  was 
ing   the   dilapidations  and  disorders  maae  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
occasioned  by  the  great  earthquake,  and  this  we  hope  will  be  au  apology 
which  has  made  the  town  a  heap  .of  {br  our  introducing  the   baronet  i» 
interesting  ruios.  doqtsr  p,  dO.-^Ingenious  / 

"  I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  "  fie  had  not  so  many  ates  from 
so,  with  my  duty  to  my  father  and  re-  beside  the  banks*,  as  he  had  beeii  fir 
gards  to  all  at  home,  I  conclude  my-  voured  with  from  between  the  blank* 
i^elf,  dear  sister,  jets."  123.— »r//e«tfWf. 

"  Your  very  faithful  servant  ,  •*  Mrs.  Dc  Lancaster^  the  raoUicr, 

and  loving  brother,  v/ho  xif^ifet  op€n€d,'\Scc.  p.  IBS^-^Ele" 

"Philip  De  Lancaster."  ^tfit//  •    .  ■     ,  / 

•-•  ,    ,  ^     4  ^r     "Pavid  Williams,  pUying  on  bis 

•  We  cannot  close  our  account  of  j,  ^^  fun^dawnr  vol.  fl.  p  .32.-^ 
these  volumes  without  adverting  to  ^^^  combination.  , 

the  very  negligent,    ungramaiatic^      '*  A  sensitive  jif dung  dAm^dr  248. 
and  unauthorised  languagef  m  which      .-qj^^  ^^  air.  or  I  shall  sink  out> 
•tiiey  are  occasionally  written.    ^In  r,ight:\265.-^ne^ero  exclaims  thus  I 
doing  this  he  will  not  perhaps  reckon    ^ 

us.  an^ong  his  benefactors :  but,  as  ,  .We  hope  these  icum  multis  alits. 
'*  lie  has  never  been  useful  to  us,  in  will  be  removed,  if  John  De  Lancaster 
the  sal^  of  our  publications^*"  he  will  pass'throujgh  another  edition. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

*.    ICvorsT^iCK^'s  Psalm  on^  the  Loro^s 

PiuLYER.  He,  the  Almighty, 

■  MOONS  reyo\ve  round  worlds,  .  Who  can  alone  conceWe  himself, 

-^4-  And  worlds  revolve  round  suns.  And  done  over  himsdf  rejoice. 

All  ihe  host  of  suns  He  thei^idesigucortceiW 

Revolve  round  one  great  sun,  ^o  give  his  creatures  joy. 

Our  Father,vrho  art  in  Heaven,  >Iay  his  kingdom  come :      .^ 

On  all  these  worlds,  lighten*d,  and  giving  W^U  for  theip,  that  He,  not  they 

light,  '  ♦  Their  present  and  their  future  regulated 3^ 

Llvespirits  in  powers,and  formsdissiroilar  j  Well  for  them,  and  also.weU  for  us,^ 

But  all  tkink  of  God,  an4  icjoi^e  in  Qod,  His  will  be  done  on  Earth,  , 

.IWlpK^  Ije^  Uift  n*m.q.:      '•  As  it  is  done  in  HjCaven. 
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ge  rai^^'vith  the  stalk  tbe.earoa  high ; 
e  ripens  the  golden  apple,  the  blushing 
grape; 
He  feeds  the  Iamb  on  the  hiH^  the  roe  in 

the  wood  'y 
But  his  thunder  rolls  along, 
And  his  boks  destrojr  it,  ., 
On  the  stalk,  on  the  branchy  on  the  hill,  in 

the  wood : 
piTe  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

High  above  the  thunder*s  path 

Bo  sinful  mortals  also  live  ? 

Does  there  the  friend  become  the  foe  ? 

And  are  the  friends  by  death  disJQinM  ? 

Do  mortals  there  their  crimes  conceal,  . 

Ypt  punish  others  for  a  trivial  iault  ? 

Forgive  our  trespass^. 

As  we  forgive  t}iose  vf  ho  trespass  against  us. 

Different  paths  lead  to  the  great  goal. 

To  bliss  eternal,  and  to  lasting  joys; 

Some  thro'  gloomy  deserts  wind. 

But  in  th<sse  some  joys  spring  forth 

To  cheer  the  wanderer  on  his  dreary  way : 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 

But  deliver  us  from  evil. 

Adoration  to  Thee,  who  the  gf eat  sun 
.With  suns,  and  earths,  and  nioons  encom.- 

passMj  '' 

Who  spirits  created  to  enjoy  thy  works; 
'  Who  raises  the  ear,  and  feeds  the  lamb ; 
And  thro^  the  desert  paths  the  wanderer 

cheers; 
Adoration  fo  Thee  !  •  'i 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power. 
And  the  glory,  for  ever,  and  etW".  Amen. 

RH 


TfiB  Highwayman;  or,  Thb  tragical 
Adventures  of  a  Garrejef.r.  4 
"Pamdy^  in  ImUatum  qf  Pctrnei.  By 
Ferdinanu  Farquhar,  Esq. 

TN  toWring  attics,  at  a  moderate  rent, 
•    Scroggcn  three  slow  revolving  years  had 

spent ; 
Like  Virtue^s  garb,  his  dress  was  mean  uid 

baie. 
And  oft,  Camelion  like,  h^.fed  on  air; 
But  when  long  fasts  had  thtonM  his  guts 

with  pain, 
A  song  or  pamphlet  filled  them  up  again ! 

A  life  so  pleading  (like  the  varied  year  I) 
Might  well  the  wish  of  envious  souU  appear; 
jBut  learn,  kind  sirs,  befure^the  change  yau 
'•  try, 

014  Sat^n':i  fiiiger  plays  i^  fivVy  pi6  * : 
pne  night,' ere  huiigry  Scrog  had  roarM  his 

*    pray'fs, 
The  coal  black  hero  softly  c^pt  up  stsurs, 

,,. ^ — '■ . ■■  '■  ■* 

♦  ^e  DiiXblerseihac  ile  iout! 


WhisperM  that  vofthjikc  Uit  »n»iU  lepaid. 
And  o'er  hts  faults  thblints  of  virtue  spread : 
Scrog  heard,  beUevM,  and  dreapt  of  prei. 

miums  lire. 
But.  morning  banishM  all  his  hopes  in  air ! 
Loud  discontent  inflames  his  angry  breast. 
And  envious  passions  steal  its  wonted  rest. 
$0  when  our  BilUngtoos,  like  him  of  old  t* 
Their  demi-semi-quav*ring  skill  unfold. 
Thousands  in  wonder  pay  ibe  silent  vote. 
And  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  trembKng 

note; 
But  if  a  wretchywhom  no'sweet  sounds  in-  . 

spire. 
Cries,  with  Stentorian  lungs,  '*  fire,  ^cc^ 

boys,  fire  r 
The  whole  becomes  one  loud  discordant 

roar. 
As  scrambling  demi-geds^egain  the  door ! 

To  cilm  his  mind,  his  empty  purse  to  fill. 
To  see  if  what  he  dreamt  was  fancied  III, 
(For  wei^  suspicious, douj^ts  might  h^  ^on* 

ceiv'd, 
Since  dreams  haye  o^  thq  ,wi$est  lieads  de- 

ctiv'd) 
He  leaves  his  garret,  bids  his  friends  adieu. 
And  grasps  his  oaken  cudgel  firpi  and  tmc| 
Then  at  the  dusk,  in  ^ust^  sables  clad, 
WanderM  along  with  bosoni  light  and  glad. 

Heaven  seemM  propitious  to  our  hero*8 
ftigUt,  '    ^ 

And  Youhd-fac'd  Luna*  cheerM  the  gloot^ 
of  nigjit : 

With  hasi)^' strides  the  plain  He  measures 

(His  anxious  eye  intent  ne«K. scenes  t'ex- 
Nor  ^inkft  to  stop',  till  souiKkbof  tioisy  joy 
bespeak  ajR^  hospitable  mantien  digh  ^ ' 
Xhe  tones  were  tempting,  't\qr>s  a  syren*s 

80S9         >  V 

To  one  who  JovM  good  f^eef ,*bttt  missed  It 

long ;  ^       -^ 

So  entVirig  strait,  he  j^inM  the?  jovial  crev. 
As  gaily  round  the  frothing  tankard  flew :  ^ 
Close  to  his  side  it  chanc'd  a  youth  was 

plac'd,    ' 
Wh<^e  modast  looks  «  threadbare  garment 

^       grac'd; 
With  mild  addrcss,"good  Sir,  your  health,** 

be  cried. 
And,  "  thank  ye,  friend/*  th*  enchanted 

Scrog  replied ; 
Then,  .quaffing  copious  draughts  of'  liut^ 

^browin  ale,  ^ 

Hegayie  the  son^ortold  the  jocund.tale; 
PleasM  with  each  other,f riendship  firm  they 
-  swore^       r  *  f  more. 

And  both*  ^ftwjJv'd  to  part  that  night  nft 
Thus  high  the  gallows  lifts  the  luckless 
-  w^gh^     '  [tighti 

Tht|8  Inckless  wights  embraee  the  galUms. 


'  t  Orpheus. 
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4«     '  4)¥iphal  Poetry. 

Now  ttpm  the  neifhbMn J  ▼iUagc  spires 

trourid 
The  niSdnight  heut  coitimencM  with  hoi* 

low  sound ; 
The  canine  watch  no  mdrc  their  tigils  keep, 
And   Nat\;ire*s  self  seemM  luUM  awhile 

asleep ; 
I..o8t  in  discourse,  the  iriends  pursue  their 

way. 
Nor  heed  the  sif^al  of  expirioK  day, 
A  dreary.forest  yk(ti  the  path  diTides, 
Whose  thickening  shades  the  lunar  radiance 

hides; 
Scrog  sought  in  Tain  to  find  a  dwelling  near. 
For  secret  horrors  iAM  his  soul  with  fear : 
In  vain  he  long'd  for  Grub-street^s  attics 

high, 
And  much  he  wishM,  but  fear  forbade  to  fly. 
As  thus  he  plannM,  by  sad  forebodings 

mo?*d, 
With  gen'rous  warmth  the  friend  his  feats 

reprov*d ; 
Forth  from  his  irest  the  polishM  dirk  he 

drew. 
And  hcM  two  leaded  pistols  up  to  view. 
Then  swore  by  Jove  a  host  of  iiends  he 

scom'd, 
I>ong  as  the  stee!  his  nenrous  arm  adomM  I 
This  said,  he  darted  in  the  thickest  shade. 
Arid  trembling  Scrog  respondent   efforts 

made: 
There  on  abed,  more  healthy  for  than  down, 
He  sought  the  day's  fatigue  in  rest  to  crown; 
But  sleep  on  Scrog  her  balm  refusM  to  pour. 
The*  wily  cunning  bade  h|m  feigu  to  $iion». 

Whilst  thus  beneath  the  thickef  s  gloom 

they  lay- 
A  distant  foot  came  slowly  o'er  the  w^  ; 
Upstartis  the  friend,  by  cautious  haste  im- 

peird,  *    .  v  [held: 

Whilst  cautions  fear  the  other'shaste  with- 
Then  daitkigrSwifi,  o'er  briar  and  brake  he 

flies, 
And  seeks4he  wanderer's  view  with  anxious 

eyes; 
His  anxious  eye  the  wand'rer  quickly  meets^ 
And  smiling  gay  in  friendly  accents  greets ; 
With  SjBcret  joy  thefiriend  his  man  survey 'd, 
Whos^  looks  and  dress  substantial  eas^dis- 

playM; 
Saw,  with  delight,  a  girdle  clasp  his  waist, 
And  guets'd  that  good  King  George  the 

.     girdle  grac'd. 
Sudden  he  halts,  and  with  inflaming  eye 
Bids  him  "  deliver,  or  prepare  to  die  !" 
Dismay'd  the  wand'rer  views  th'  uplifted 

steel, 
As  feintly  o'er  the  ground  his  footsteps  reel, 
Theu  from  his  waist  the  ^ell-fiU'd  girdle 

tore. 
Glad  t'ei change  for  life  the  glittering  ore  : 
The  friend  receives  it,  bids  Heav'n  spwed  his 

And  gains  thebrake  where  srond'ringScrog- 
gen  lay. 


[Jt7tT 

As'  some  poor  spendthrift,  whom  nor 
friend  nor  bail 

Frees  from  the  terrors  of  a  gloomy  jajl. 

Despairing  views  the  long-shunn'd  bailiff 
near, 

Then  runs  or  stops,  as  urg'd  by  hope  or  fear  ; 

So  seem'd  poor  Scroggen,  when  o'er  morn- 
ing dews 

Close  at  his  heels  the  firiend  his  path  pursues ; 

Trembling  he  fear'd  to  hear  the  ^und'rinf 
corse, 

Then  bless'd  his  stars  he  ewn'd  an  empty 
purse! 

Now  shone  the  sun  with  radiant  blaze  on 

high. 
And  scarce  a  breath  disturbs  the  azure  ^ky  j 
The  forest  now  its  shade  no  longer  yields, 
Attd  parchihg  heat  dries  up  the  verdant 

fields; 
Tho'  os'd  to  fasting,  Scroggen  longs  for  food. 
And  vows  a  dr-aught  of  ale  will  do  him  good  : 
With  answering  ihirst  the  friend  a  hut  e- 

spied, 
The  nearest  shelter  on  the  landscape  wide  | 
Thither  tlie  tr^v'llers  bend  their  weary  feet^ 
And  quick  arriv'd,  a  ready  welcome  meet. 
Built  on  a  hillock  o'er  the  sloping  sands. 
The  lonely  cot  a  wide  expanse  commands^ 
Here  lofty  vessels  plough  the  wat'ry  maif^. 
There  verdant  meadows  gnce  the  fertile 

plain; 
While  4Utant  spires  «dom  the  lengthening 

scene. 
As  yellow  paths  meand'ring  nm  betweeQ  r 
Yet  spile  of  all  the  lands^pe's  charms  a^ 

round, 
A  view  more  precious  hungry  Scroggen 

found : —  [doubt, 

W^d'ring  he  sees,  tho' scarce  without  .a 
Beef  and  pjumb^p adding,  join'd  to  good  ^ 

brown  stout ;        . 
Then  quick  his  scruples  hush'd,  and  press''d 

to  eat. 
He  lick'd  his  lips  and  prais'd  the  sav'ry  treat  I 

The  dinner  past,  as  gay  the  glass  won't 

round,  '     [crown 'd. 

And  jocund  toasts  each  sparkling  bumper 
A  train  of  grave  reflections  (often  call'd 
To  lend  dieir  aid  when  hunger's  gnaw  ap* 

paU'd) 
Cross'd  unrequested  thro'  our  hero's  brain. 
And  led  him  back  to  Grub-street  scenes  a* 

gain. 
Thankful  he  prais'd  the  landlord's  boun- 

teous  heart, 
^And  wish'd  his  scribbling  brethren  shar'd  a 

But  scarce  his  grateful  wonder  limits  knew. 
When  forth  the  friend  his  well-fiU'd  girdle    . 

drew, 
And  offering  gay,  the  gen'rous  smuggler 

4wore 

Their  bill  was  paid,  and  canceU'd  4U.  ^if< 

score. 
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And  now  the  gtcmUag  tempcit  readt 
the  sky, 
'    And  lagied  lightning  o'er  the  landscape 

Kinr  rolls  the  thunder  o*er  ttkt  troubled 
deep. 

And  bellowing  storms  the  delug^  moun- 
tains sweep ; 

Trenched  to  the  skin  by  gnstS  of  hail  and 
rain, 

Scrog  and  his  friend  speed  back  thdr  steps 
again  5 

VTith  open  arms  the  host  his  guests  receiTes, 

And  mirth  once  more  the  tedious  hour  re- 
lieresi 

As  thus  they  nt  and  drank  the  imng- 

glcr*s  ale 
Grave  thouglits  afresh  poor  $«roggen*s  mind 

assail : 
Mi&trustfui  glances  from  his  eye-Ilds  dart. 
That  prove  the  turbid  motions  of  bi«  heart ; 
Secret  he  views  the  unknown  friend  with 

dread. 
And  fancies  gibbets  towering  oVr  his  head  x 
Then  slily  weighs  fails  purse  with  wistful 

eyes. 
And  thinks  himself  entitled  to  the  prise ! 


18Q9J 
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4ir. 


rener  skies  sue-  ^ 

ir  road  proceed,^ 
*  a  forest  fead. .  3 


At  length  to  storms  serener 
ceed, 

Again  the  travellers  on  their 

Again  their  footsteps  thro*  a 

¥k-d  by  the  fumes  of  ale  and  generous  cheer, 

Scroggen  no  longer  felt  opprcss*d  by  fear  \ 

No  more  he  laggM  with  cautious  pace  be- 
hind. 

And  aitic  scribblers  scarcely  cross'd  his  mind ; 

In  jocund  strains  the  vagrant  tribe  he  sung, 

Forwhom  the  spreading  oak  its  foliagehung^ 

Gaily  preferr'd  the  brook  like  chrystal  dear. 

To  muddy  water,  vulgarly  caird  beer ; 

ShewM  that  plum-pudding  now  and  then 
was  good, 

Bat  proved  that  roots  and  herbs  were  heal- 
thier food : 

Then  quickly  snatching  from  his  partner^s 
*      side 

High  to  his  lips  the  well-fiUM  flask  applied ; 

Sipped,  talkM,  and  sipped,  and  shewM  with 
logic  deep 

That  ale  and  brandy  lull  a  man  to  sleep  1 

Scarce  had  the  friends  their  nasal  concert 

•join'd, 
And  li!;t*ni{Tg  zephyrs  answerM  in  the  wind.; 
Scarce  had  nocturnal  shades  involved  the 

sky, 
And  Luna  lit  her  biasing  fires  on  high, 
With  various  noise  the  echoing  woods  re* 

sound, 
And  distant  hoofs  rererb'ratc  o'er  the  ground. 
Sudden  the  friend  his  trusty  pistols  grasps, 
Aad  round  his  vMiist  the  weli-fiird  girdle 

clasps ) 


Then  roosing  S^m^en,  as  ia  slf^  he  Uf, 
Drags  him  resistless  o'er  the  thoiqy  way. 
A  chariot  soon  a^Jtaets  this1iaiii*rer*s  Ticv, 
Which  raUUng  loud  across  the  forest  flew ; 
Gay  ^ack'  the  pest-hoy  thoughtiesa  drives 

along^  • 
And  hums  or  whistles  o'er  his  am'rous  soog^ 
Whilst  food  ^erffMour  at  his  esse  recUn'dy  ' 
Snores  in  loud  concert  with  the  rustling 

wind. 
Jack  soon  beholds  the.lnends  in  ambush  lie. 
And  spurs  his  nags  with  anxious  speed  to 

fly; 

But  full  as  soon,  by  armtenti  yrqfound. 
The  luckless  wight  laUs  vanquished  to  the 

ground ! 
Our  nliant  friend  next  hails  the  drowsy 

'squire,  ffire  j 

Whose  purse  rewards  his  pisioU'  thundVing 
Then  seeks  the  btisb  which  modest  Scrog 

conceal'd,  [field! 

Whom  purging  fits  had  forc*d  to  quit  the 
For  scarce  old  ITick,  with  horns,  and  hoof, 

and  tail,  [assail ! 

And  spitting  flames,  his  guts  cauld  more 

In  silent  haste  ihe  friends  again  proceed. 
For  distant  rustlings  bade  them  fly  with 

speed : 
EvM  fainting  Scrog,  tho*  pain'd  by  f  rtpingt 

sore,  [before} 

With  true  French  courage  scamper'd  on 
But  soon,  by  dint  of  fresh  fiitigues  and  pain. 
His  courage  fled  and  fears  return'd  again  1 
The  friendly  flask  he  summon'd  to  his  aid. 
And  sat  and  sipp'd,  and  sage  reflections 

made; 
Then  rising,  slaps  his  breech,  and  pins  a* 

round,  [found. 

As  tho'  his  eye  some  long-sought  praise  had 
It  chanc'd  their  journey  thro'  a  hollow  lay. 
Where  tbick'ning  btambleshii'il  the  treacfa- 

•rous  way : 
For  murd'rous  feats  the  place  had  long  been 

known. 
And  few  that- pass'd  it  dar'd  to  pass  alone. 
High  skiU'd  in  Newgate  lore  and  wondeit 

wild, 
Our  cautious  friend  the  lonely  path  beguil'd : 
Scrog  feign'd  to  listen,  whilst  his  watchful 

eye  [hie  nigh ; 

Explor'd  each  bush,  each  stone,  and  bram- 
But  sudden  starting,  ere  tlie  friend  look*d 

round,  [groUnd ; 

Tripp'd  up  his. heels  and  threw  him  on  the 
Then  seizing  tight  his  throat,  with  horrid 

curse 
Bade  him  in  turn  deliver  up  his  purse  ! 
Oh !  for  a  Hogarth's  skill,  a  Gi!Iray*s  fire  ! 
To  paint  the  horrors  which  his  looks  inspue! 
Struggling  he  pants  for  liberty  and  breath, 
Whilst  Sctoggen  aims  the  instrument  of 

death;  [sound. 

Then  •<  murder,  nrtirder !"  cries  with  furious 
And  "  mutder,  murder,'' echoes  all  aiound ! 
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WKirstf  tlwlks  flt«  flfendsdieir  tturd*rous  acts 

.*  rehearsey  ^ 

And  Scrog  riready  holds  the  fanner's  pixr^^y 
SUx  WeU^^rmM  he^rscmen  '^cKirin^  o'er  the 
war    *        •'•'■•  ^    ^{lay, 

Approach  th^K  hollow  where  the  chafmpions 
And  seizing  both,  ih  spite  of  proffered  bail, 
L<idgM  Ih^  see ureljr  in  the  ne'^hbtfing  j ail ; 
Where,  itttitie'tittiey  to  #airn  both  old  and 

.   youngj   ,  .  [hui)g! 

The  wand'ring  pair  were  sentenced  to  be 

And  now'the  gtorious  room  at  length  drew 
ni^h    .  .  .[on  high 5 

When  modest  Scrog^.was-dpomM  to  mount 
With  schetoes  of  flight  he  long  had  racked 
.  hi^  brain,  .  [proy'd  yain,! 

But  alt  his  schemes,  his  hopes,  and  plans 
In  sullen  sadness  bt'ocnUng  o'er  his  doom^ 
He  madly  darM  Old  Nick  himself  to  coiiie  \ 
CallM  him  the  author  of  his  wretched  fate, 
And  bade  hifia  fetch  him  ere  it  protM  too- 
late  !  [nouncM, 
'  Scarce  had  his  lips  the  impldus  curse  pro- 
,When  Yore  his  .view  a  well-known  fi^re 

bouric'd :' 
ArrayM  he  sees  still  dressM  in  modest  gutse 
His  captive  friend  j  then  starts  and  wildly 
tries—  [the  rest, 

<* Foul  wretch,  begone  !**  but  horror  checkM 
For  lo !  the  stranger ^tood  an.irapconfessM ! 
His  modest  phiz  assumes  a  satyr's  grin, 
Ahairj'  vestment  clothes  his  lawny  skin; 
Between  his  ears  two  horns  are  seen  to  grow. 
And  from  his  nostrils  streams  of  sulphur 
flow:  [berids, 

With  limping  pace  the   cloven  foot   he' 
Whilst  from  his  back  a  lejigth'ning  taii  de^ 

pends; 
Then  borne  on  dragrm  wings  arou  nd  die  cell^ 
He  fills  the  prison  with  a  horrid  yell ! 

■  Mute  as  a  statue  wretched  Scroggen  stood, 
And  palsied  terrors  curdled  up  his  blood ; 
h'o  modern  swoon hestpwM  its  gentle  aid, 
Nor  ev'n  Death  a  welcome  visit  paid ! 
The  grinning  imp  again  long  silence  broke. 
And  Hell  itself  seem'd  roaring  as  he  spoke ! 
"  Thy  template  life  in  Grub-street's  attics 
high.  [eye; 

For  three  long  years  I  view'd  with  jealous 
In  vain  new  stratagems  I  sought  to  find 
To  lead  astray  tliy  ever  wary  mind ; 
Till,  mad  with  rage,  1  left  Hell's  regions 
fair —  [be  there  ! 

Nay  don't  look  sad — thou'It  soon  thyself 

**  First  learn  the  base  on  which  my  rights 
depend, 
Th-^n  own  niy  sceptre  triumphs  in  the  end  ! 
•  "Long  since,  when  Adam  sign'd  the  well- 
known  fall. 
By  .mat(5hlessart  I  gain'd  ihischecqpcr'd  ball  j 
Suice  then  I  reign  wiih  undivided  sway. 
And  tribes  and  nations  all  my  nod  obey  5 
But,  if  a  rebel  jiroudly  dares  to  rise, 
IVl/  ccrtaih  vengeance  ro'nnd  lh«  victim  flie«> 


Toil^,  treason^  stmtAgeins  their  force  untte. 
Till  humbled  low  he  pwns  my  hidden  mi^ht. 
WithraViotfs  proofs  opr  slioil-liv'd  journey 

teem'd — 
(To  thee  and' all  a  highwayman!  seefriM !  J 
Yet  urg'd  by  these  my  hidden  po\5rV  regard. 
And  learn  how'mmt  lihds  its  sUr^  reward  I 

'  "  The  blust'ring  grazier,  who^  whete^et 

he  cou'd,  '  ^  ,  *t      . 

Prov'd  the  vain  foolery  of  doing  good) 
Who  daily  fed  the  beggar  at  his  doon 
And  spent  his  substance  on  th0  filthy  poor  ; 
Ciong  since  dcsert'd  my  sovereign  wrath  to 

'     feel. 
And  thus  at  last  I  check'd  his  stupid  «eal  I 

r?«  Our  fen'rous- landlord,  at  whose  lofjeljr 

seat  .         '  [meet, 

FoiVtpads  and  higbwuymen'ind  smuf^lers 
Where  prowling  murd'rers  lurk  in  dark 

disguls€l,  -     [pri-ae.j 

Full  well  deserv'd  the  grazier's  glittering 
But  soon  or  late  his  worth  shall  be  repaid,- 
And  ropes  already  dangle  o'er  His  head. 
Then  whilst  your  virtuous  fools  half-starv'd 

and  bare  ' 

Wallow  in  dirt  or  feed  on  nought  but  air. 
My  friends  taste  beef  arid  ale  whene'et  they- 

please. 
And  lofty  honours  crown  a  life  of  eaie  !■  ' 

"  Oft  has  old  Worthy  felt  my  wrath  of  j^, 
late,  .  [\vaitj 

And  fresh  reproof  the  harden'd  wjetch  a- 
Nd  longer  virtuous  rogues  can  rot  in  jail,  "  j. 
Hespies  their  merit  and  procures  them  bail  :• 
The  glittering  purse  1  lately:  bore  away 
Was  doomM  a  canting  beggarV  debts'  t»  pay  ; 
But  now  beneath  a  dungeon's  djsmal  glponi 
lu  blank  despair  the  kuave  awaits  his  doom. 

"  Yet  ah !    in  vain  success  iny'sc^em^ 
had  blest,         .  .        >         .  , 

Had  rigid  virtue  still  inspirM  thy  breast;    • 
To  gain  thy  soul  I  plyM  each  crafty  "wile. 
And  view'd  thee  wav'ring-  with  madtdous 
smile;  .       {breath. 

But  when  beneath  thy  grasp  I  rpar'd.for 
A  grin  triumphant  seal'd  thy  certainiieath! 

**  Attendant  sprites  shall  waft  thy  soul  to' 

Hell;     '.    '  '       .     [fareweH'?^ 

The  gallows  waits—- iDeat  Sctpg^  oncemorQ 

Bounce  thro' the  key-hole  here  thefierid 

withdrew,      .    .  ■•%-•.'• 

And  Scrog  stood  gaping  as  oh  high  he  fie\9  : 
Thus  star'd  poor  5Jaul,.when,  it  his  proud. 

command,  [wand. 

The  wrinkled"  Sorc're'ss  mov'dher;  potei^it 
Aiid  rising  from  the  shades,  mnjesMc,  slow^  " 
The  prophet  spoke  and  told  the  tiale  of  woe  !  ' 
in  loud  despair  the  wretched  scribbler  burs  r., 
Curs'dllis'vile  sentence  and  Its jauihor  curst; 
Arraigtj'd'cv'n  Heaven's  decrtes  with  im- 

pii>ns  tongue;  -  •        •  "  •  ^ 

Mounted  the  cart,  thrtce  sigl\-df  aiid  theft 

was  hung-!  .'  ^ 
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THE  NEW  PATENTS. 

Mr.  6.  FiKCK'f»  Me  younger,  of  St  lace,  the  wire  h  to  be  diawn  down 

Afme*$9  So^s  fir  manufttcturing  v^  at  before  diluted*  to  produce  ia^ 

rMMd  kMa  ^  Mttui  Laar$,  $o  a$  H  warp  for  the  grooiid,  and  to  be  fi- 

imitMte  OM  and  Silver  Laces.-  and  gurc^d  with  the  copper  twist,  checlc» 

«/»»  fir  matmfaetwriag    QM  and  or  orris,  accordiog  as  designed  in  the 

saver  Laces.  same  tnkoner  as  the  Britikb  thread 

FOR  manufatturiDg  yellow  copper  lace,  and  when  off  the  pillow  to  be 

lace,  the  wire  is  to  be  drawn  down  calendered  as  gold  and  silver  vellums^ 

to  aboot  Uie  sixe  of  Iburteen-penny  For  manufacturing  white  plated  cop- 

siUer,  or  finer,  to  be-flatted  and  spun  per  Ucc,  the  copper  Is  to  be  siWered 

in  the  engine  upon  £ne  thread,  yarn,  as  directed  by  act  of  parliament    Im 

iBckt  or  cotton,  of  a  yellow,  orange,  fact,  the  process  appears  to  be  much 

or  lemon  colour,  of  various  shades  or  the  same  for  the  whole }  but  for  ma.- 

tiDts,  as  the  work  may  require^  and  nufacluring  gold,  superb^  opea  lace» 

tA  be  woven  upon  fine  thread,  cotton,  the  grounclis  to  be  made  witn  engine 

yam,  or  incle,  the  size  of  spun  silk  of  warp,  and  as  fine  as  possible}  to  be 

the  s^me  colour,  &c.  the  warp  to  be  figured  with    fine    twist,   check,  or 

weighted  as  a  spun  silk  warp,  and  to  orris,  and  afterwards  odendered  like 

be  woven  in  a  loom.    For  manufac-  gold  vellunu    The  same  procefs  is  to 

turing  yellow  copper  wire  lace,  the  be  observed  for  manufacturing  Mlver, 

wire  is  to  be  drawn  down  to  nboiit  the  superb,  open  lace,  which  is  iQso  to  be 

siiee  of  fine  twenty- penny  coppers,  to  calendered  as  the  silver  vellunu 

be  shot  upon  a  fine  warp  of  cotton,  [- 

weighted  as  a  spun  silk  warp,  and  to  ,-.     ,«        .  »    «                             ^ 

be  woven  in  a  loom.    For  yellow  c(ip-  ^''JJ^\^^  J'  J^L  ATSwoarnY,  •/ 

per  French  braid  lace,  the  wire  is  to  Wim^/brd,firSkears  on  anta^rotcd 

be  4rawn  down  about  fourtecn-penny  Omstruclton  fir  shtermg  SAe^,  ftr. 

*  silver,  or  finer,  flatted  and  spun  in  the  ^T^HE  principle  of  this  invention  is 

engine  upon  fine  thread,  ccc.  as  be*  X    the  bow  of  the  shears,  which  is 

fore,  likewise  to  be  platted  with  loaded  made  double.    The  bow,  before  it  ii 

bobbins  u]x>n  a  cushion  in  the  same  turned,  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches 

manner  as  the  gold  French  braid  is  long,  which  is-  turned  double  in  the 

manufactured,  and  to  be  calendered  middle;  it  is  then  brought  straight, 

in  the  same  manner  as  French  braid,  leaving  a  snout  about  an  inch  long  in 

For   manufacturing    yellow    copper  the  middle  of  the  bow.    When  the 

Pru^ian  braids,  the  wire  is  to  be  bow  id  turned  into  shape,  the  hinder 

drawn  down  to  aboutthe  sice  of  four*  part  of  the  bow  must  be  held  in  a 

teen-penny  silver,    or  finer,  to    be  vtce^  and  the  snout  twisted;  and  if 

flatted  and  spun  in  the  engine  upon  the  bow  should  be  weak  or  injured  in 

fine  thread,  yarn,  incle,  &c.  of  a  yei-  tuniing,  a  small  rivet  may  be  put  in 

low,  orange,   or  lemon  colour;  the  the  front, 

warp  for  the  orris  and  edges  to  be  ' 

manulactured  of  the  preceding  arti-  ^,    ^,        .        ^  «    ,              «,     . 

cfes,  to  be  backed  with  a  w^>  of  ^''^  Noon  s,    of  Burton^uponTrejiU 

thread,  yarn,  inch?,  or  cotton,  of  the  /•"*  J^prove^ncnts  upon  Gh/is,  PtstoU. 

same  colour,  shades,  or  tints,  as  the  ^^nd  other  Fire  Arms,  tchu:h  are  also 

jpreceding,  as  the  colour  of  the  woi  k  applicable  to  Cannon  and  other  large 

may  require,  and  to  he  woven  in  a  Gnns. 

loom.  For  inanufacturing  yellow  cop-  fr\  "^HIS  patent  is  partly  described  by 

per  satin  braids  and  other  braids,  the  1    plates.    The  first  figure  exhibits 

wire  must  also  be  drawn  down    to  a  view  of  the  inside  of  the  gun-lock, 
about  the  size  of  fourteen* penny  stt-  .The  nan,  the  hammer,  and  the  plate 

yer,  or  finer,  and  be  flatted  andspuh  are  the  only  parts  of  the  lock  tliat 

in  the  engine  upon  fine  thread,  yarn,  vary  from  the  usual  construction. — 

incle,  &c.  of  the  same  colour,  shades,  'lire  second  figure  shows  a  transverse 

tints,  ^-c.  to  be  shot  also  as  before  section  of  the  hammer,  the  pan,  an4 

directed,  and  woven  >n  a  loom.    For  gun-barrel,   or   breach.     The    parts 

m^uCacturing  yellow  copper  open  chambered  out  of  the  hammer  9fi6, 

VxiVERSAL  Mao.  Vot.  XII.  G 
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pan,  next  the  barrel  6f  breecb  at  the  alvrajs  produces  much  delay  and  in* 

touch-hole,  are  Q^de  to  receive  a  swell  convenience.      'The   windlass    body 

er  bulge  left  on  the  barrel  or  breechi  turns  on    an  iron  ajrit,  the  ends  (If 

opposite  to  the  chamber^  and  the  bap*   which   arc-  turned    to  fit    the  pall- 

rel  or  breech  is  hollowed  out  round  the  wheels,  and    the  windlass  ends    are 

swell  or  bulge.    At  the  bottom  of  |he  secured  by  ke>-8  inserted  into  each. 

chamber  is  a  hole-  through  the  plate  By  Mr.  F.'i  method,  the  force  esrtend- 

under  tlie  pan.    When  the  lock  and  cd  to  the  cranks  or  handles  k  thrown 

harre!  arc  put  together,  it  is  evident  on  the  windlasij'  liody,  without   aity 

that  any  water  which  may  insinuate  twist  being  laid    on  the    inm  axb. 

itself  between  them,  will  rnn  down  The  ends  of  the  windlass  arc' inserted 

the   projection  to  a  hollow   in   the  into  the  8ur|(e4*oxes ;  their  centres 

fcreech,    and  .  from    thence    escape  are  secured  to  th«  ends^f  the  axis  by 

through  a  hole,  without  even  touch-  keys.    There  is  a  cast  Iron  pali-ho9r, 

ing  tKe  powder  in  4he  pan,  provided  with  a  hole  of  an  octagonal  or  other 

the  ciianiber  aud  the  projection  are  form,  to  answer  the  sirjs  and  sh^pe  of 

made  to  fit  cbse*  the  shaft  of  the  windlass,  and  which 

■  being  driven   to   the  centre  of  the 

shaft,  becomes  a  hoop  to  the  same. 

3fi*,  Nicholas  Pathless,   of  South  Theexteriorof  the  pall-box  is  divided 

Shields^  for  a  Windlass^    Windlas$  into  auy  number  of  par^s  as  occasion 

Bkts,    and   Metallic   Hawse    Hole  may  requite,  and  is  indented  to  admit 

*    Ckamhtr,  btf  v^htefi  manual  labour  PaHs  or  stops,  which  are    fixed  by 

and  Thnt  are  savtd  in  kvavinpr  to,   ntnj;es  to  tl*e  pall  bitt,  to  fall  into  the 

and  getting  im  Bwrd,  S/iipi  An-  sajd  indents,  and  thereby  prevent  the 

c/ifirs.  windlass    having  a   reverse  motion. 

The  pall-wheels  at  the  end  of  the 
^r^HE  bitt  heads  are  hollow,  con-  windlass  may  have  any  number  of 
L  taining  the  wheels  wrought  by  teeth,  so  as  the  palls  act  withthoiieat 
the  craiiks  or  handles,  which  give  the  centre;  consequently  the  handles 
motion  to  the  windlass  body.  The  jcan  be  forced  back  but  a  few  Hichcs 
sufge-boxes  are  of  cast  iron,  having  by  any  extraordinary  rchistance  on 
such  an  angle,  '^that  when  a  rope  is  the  windlass  bod  v. 
applied  round  the  ends  of  a  windlass  The  patentee,'  who  has  Mlustrated 
to'  rai<e  a  weight,  the  rope  slips  down,  his  specification  with  drawings,  urges 
or  is  forced  by  the  adjoining  part  of  that  his  invention  consists  not  only  in 
the  said  rope  into  its  original  situa-  making  the  improved  windlas*.  "hnt 
tion,  and  is  thereby  prevented  from  aUo  of  attaching  or  applvtng  ;^  of 
t^liat  the  seamen  call  riding,  that  is,  its  parts  to  the  common  windlas:*  now 
the  one  part  crossing  the  other,  which   in  use. 


THaKSACTIONS  of  learned  &  ECONOMICAL  SOCIlSTlES. 

noYAL  SOCIETY.  '        ing  the  identity  of  columhium  and 

AN  ingenious  paper,  by  the  Rev.  tantalium,  the  former  discovered  by 
Mr.  Lax,  professor  ofastrono-  Mr.  Hate hctt,  the  latter  by  the  Swe- 
my  at  Cambridge,  has  been  lately  read,  "'^'»  chemi:»t,  Ekeherg.  l)r.\V.-pro* 
on  the  means  of  graduating  anil  cor-  cured  some  granw  of  the  onguKd 
lec-liug  mathematical  instruments.—  specimens  from  the  British  MiR^eum, 
This  gentleman  uses  Cary's  semi-  a«d  fromMr.Halchett ;  and  notxvith. 
circle  of  a  foot  diameter,  corrects  it  «»^anding  the  smallness  of  the  qustn- 
hv  niicroscoj5es  and  observations,  and  f''>'»  ^^  sueccetled  in  proving  them  to 
adjusts  it  so  as  to  counteract  the  ex-  ^^  radically  the  same  metah 
pansiop  and  contraction  by  change  o(  Another  paper,  read  by  the  Drtctoiv 
temperature.  "  discovered  a  method   for  measuring 

A  mathpmatical  paper,  by  Mr.  the  angles  of  crystals  by  a  gonymetcr, 
Ivory,  has  also  been  laid  before  the  by  means  of  jeflection  with  mtcro- 
society.  scopes,  which  nmble  the  t)b?erver  to 

-  Dr.  W-olhiston  read  a  j^aper,  prov-  ascertain  exuctlj>  the  angles  ul'cr/s:tlr,  ^ 
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whether  roi3j;>i  or  smooth.    The  Doc-  Thus  forinsteiicc,  fokU  of  iargc  martt  . 

tor  also  exhibited  a  drawing  of  thif  and  small  horses,  have  the  chcU  th^a 

useful  iiwtriKnewt.  and  narroW.  whereas  the  contrary  w 

The  Society  for  improving  animal  the  case  with  those  of  small  mares  a^rt 

<4»emistrv  furnished  a  paper  by  Mr.  large  horses.    Males  from  larcc  marei 

Brandt  detailing  the  results  of  a  se-  the  author  found  unserriceaWe  Upm 

ries  of  experiments  on  auimal  mucus  their  want  of  proportion,  and  cpnsc- 

apd   albumen,  exposed    to  galvanic  quently  wan  tot  strength, 

dectricity.  Some  additional  interesting^  otwer- 

A  paper  was  also  read  frohi  Dr.  vations  by  Messrs.  Pepys  aud  Alien 

Pearson,  on  expectoral  matter;    bv  were  read,  on  the  azote  disengagert  by 

whieh  it  appeared,  from  his  experf-  respiration.    In  these  memoirs  it  was 

ments,  that  expectorations  cHffer  ra-  again  aifirmed    that   a   t-onsKleraWe 

ther  in  the  pro]iortion  than  in  kind,  quantity  of  oxygen  was  lost   in  the 

They  all  consist  of  albuminous  mat-  process  of  respiration,  that  a20te  was 

ter,  water,  and4he  tw^  principal  in-  formed,  that  an  animal  can  hreathc 

gre«iient5  are  muriate  of  soda,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  an  hour  wrttiout 

pot-^sh,  neutralized  by  animal  oxide^  any  inconvenience,  but  thai  hyclrt>Keir 

if  no^  by  a  destructible  kcid,  bcsW«s  alone,  occasions  sleepiness.    The  term- 

a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  azote,  the>'  observe,  is  an  indefinite* 

lime,  amraonia,  carbpnate  of  lime,  name,  for  all  gas  that  is  incombustible, 

aad  j>roba4>ly  phosphate  of  magnesia,  irrcspirablc,  and  inabsorbable  by  wa- 

atid  siliceous  earth.    Pot-ash  neutra-  terj    but  fnom  ProUwsdrs  Uavy  and 

Uitd  l>y  animal  matter,  the  Doctor  Berzelius's  experiments,  they  conj.ec- 

auncmnced,    was    contained   in    the  ture   that  it  is  really  of  a  mtUaUtc 

hlood,  ami  in  most  or  all  of  the  se-  origin.               .,    ,,                    .      , 

creted  and  excreted  fluids,  namelv,  A  paper  by  Mr.  Home,  on  aniinal 

in  dropsical    water,  pus,  both    that  secretions,  contained  some  plaus^bic 

secreted -without  breach  of  surface,  conjectures  on  the  probable  etfects  of 

as  well  as  that  of  abr'cesses,  and  in  electricity  m  assisting  the  secretion  of 

the  urine/  &c.    He  did  not  find  soda,  blood,  serum,  albumen,  and  the  other 

#s  represented  by  former   chemists,  animal  fluids.    An  e.<ami nation  of  the 

impregnating  the  animal  fluids:    he  electric  eel  had  led  him  to  adppt  this 

urges  that  almost  e\^iy  kind  of  vege-  opinion,  arid  the  immense  ipiantity  of 

table  food  contains  th«  potash  united  nerves  which  appear  necessary  to  ^ro- 

to  some  matter  destructible  by  fire,  duce  the  electric  power. 


whfvl)  is  not  the  case  of  soda,  and  that 
it  is  as  tittle  iilcely  that  pot-ash  should 
he  altered  by  digestion,  as  the  muriate 
of  the  soda  itseFf  constantly  taken  with 
our  food.    Pot-ash,  it  was  remarked, 


On  ths  Structure  of  Calculi^  or  Stones 
in  the  Urinatjf  Pasinigi:s, 

Mr.  Brande  has  laid  before  the  So- 
detv,  an  accouut  of  the  diftVrcnces 


was  always  found  in  larger  proportion  in  the  structure  of  calculi,  which  arise 
in  e\|>ectoratcd  matter,  than  in  the  se-  from  tlieir  being  formed  in  diftcrent 
rum  of  the  blood-,  as  the  former,  when  prts  of  the  urinary  passages;  and  on 
exsiccated,  commouly  shews  sitms  of  the  effects  that  are  produced  upon 
deliquescence  on  exjwsure  to  the  air.  them  by  the  internal  use  of  solvent 
•  A  letter  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  was  niedicines.  The  experiments  made 
read  on  the  relative  influence  of  the  by  this  gentleman  ve re  very  mime- 
maleandfeinale,,on  the  size  and  cha-  rotis,  and  on  an  unconiinoaly  large 
racter  of  the  offspring.  Contrary  to  the  collection  of  calculi,  to  most  of  which 
opinion  of  Linnaus,  Mr.K.  considers  histories  of  the  case  arc  annexed.  The 
the  femaleas  influencing  the  size  and  subject  is  diyid^d  into  difterent  sec- 
character,  but  opposes  Mr.  ClirtVs  tions;  the  1st  relates  to  calculi  formed 
opinion  that  large  females  should  be  in  the  kidnies,  and  voided  without 
UJ^ed  for  breeding;  J)f  cause  though  haying  undergone  any  changes  ia^the 
their  legs  will  be  longer  in  proportion  urinary  passages.  These  are  entirely 
to  the  size  <^f  the  foetus,  vet  their  soluble  in  a  solution  of  pure  pot-ash: 
hodies  will  want  the  due  proportion  apd  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
of  depth  and  ihickhess,and  the  animal  the  blow-pipe,  tl*ey  blacken  and  emit 
will  be  k^sVf  gpfotjs  sund  poweffiil.  ^  strong  odotir,  which  aiises  from  the 
"•■■"02 
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atthrtdl  mat(«r  wliich  tfiey-  coiit»iu  Calcnli  cotnpd^cd  cbfcBy  of  the't^ 

attd  which  occsBioM  the  lots  in  Uie  moniaco-mwiesittn  phosphate,  or  of 

aaalysis  of  these  caicaU.    Its  relative  phosphate  of 'lime,^>r  of  mixtura  of 

quantity  is  liaUe  to  much  variation,  the  two.    Thesie  arc  characterised  by 

In  one  instances  calculus  from  the  their  whiteness:  by  exhibiting  «aiau 

kidnevt  weighing  7  grains*  was  ascer*  prismatic  crystals  upon  their  surf^lce, 

tainea  to  consist  of  and  by  their  solubiiity  in  dilute  mn* 

Grains.  rtatic  acid.     Thirdly,  CalcuJi,  con- 

Uric  add  •••»••  ..4*5   ■  tafntng  oxalate  of  lime   com^f»only 

Antmal  matter  ••  ..2.5  •  called  malberrv -calculi.     These  are 

-^— «  distinguished  by.  the  difHculty  with 

7.0  which  the?  are  dissolved  In  acids,  by 

In  some  cases  the  calculi  from  the  their  hardness,  and  by  l.etivin^  pure 
Iddnies  consist  almost  wholly  of  uric  lime,,  when  expobcd  to  the  action  of 
acid;  sometimes  phosplnte  of  Itme  thcUowpipe. 
was  combined  with  the  acid.  .     .      ' 

-  IL'  In  tvealing  of  the-calculi  which         . 

hw  ^een  retained  in  the  kidnies,  and  bhittsh  institutioh.   , 

^tbieh  freqnemtly  increase  in  that  si-  XlIT^  understand  that  irt  a  lat^ 
tnation  to  a  considerable  size,  he  ob-  vy  meeting  of  the  directors  of  thii 
serves  ihat  this  augmeptation  is  of  Institution,  it  was  resolved <to  denote 
twoklndiu  the  gallery,  duflng  the  summer  recesi, 

V.  Wbere  titere  i%  a  great  disposi-  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  arfisU. 
tion  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  the  Severd  of  our  nobility  and'  gentry, 
calculus  consists  wholly  of  that  sub*  who  are  in  possession  of  the  finest 
stance  and  animal  matter,  so  as  fre-  paintings  by  the  old  masters^  have 
cMientlt  to  ibrm  a  complete  cast  of  announf  ed  their  iutentiofi  of  pending 
tne  pelvis  of  the  kidnev.  .  to  the  galleiy,  during  the  summer 

6.  Where  there  is  less  disposition  recess, .a  few  specimetis  of  approved 
tb  form  uric  acid*  the  external  la-  excellence  for  the  study  and  example 
xninse  are  compcwed  of  :the  am*  of  nur  native  artists,  S\kIi  a  measare 
nioniaeo-nuMHiesiaii  phosphate,  and  would  at  all  times  have  been  of  the 
phbkph^  of  Utne.  first  importance  to  the  exertions  of 

'In  one  instance,  a  small  iirie  c^l*  native  genius,  but  more  partictilariy 
eulos  was  so  de|)osi ted  on^. the  kidney,  at  the  present  moment;  as,  owing  to 
tjiat  its  upper  surfiice  was  exposed  to  the  convulsed  state  of  the  continent, 
a  continue  stream  of  urine,  upon  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  English 
xvhichbetfltiful  crystals  of  the  triple,  artist  io  benefit  by  those  immoiHfil 
'  |)hosphate  had  been  deposited.  Mr.,  examples  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
Br dfnd4  therefore  infers,  that,-  under  schools..^ 

common  circumstances,  a  stream .  f>f      But  it  is  said  th^t  the  British  {nsti- 

-  "urine  passing  over  a  calculus  of  ^ic   tt^tion  gaUei:y  of  pictures  has  closed 

acid,  has  a  tendency  to  deposit  the  this  year,  after  a  reason  less  proi^ble 

phosphate  upon  it.  -    jtotKe  exhibitors  than  ariy  former  one. 

III.  The  cak>oli  of  the  urinary  blad-  Those  in  landscape .  were  most  suc- 
dcfaVe  of  four  kinds:  cessfuL     The  unwarrantable  prices 

U  flK>se  formed  upon  nuclei  of  set  bysome  of  the  ydaiiger  candidates 
uric  acid,  from- the  kidney.  is  said  to  have  occasioned  this  neg- 

2,  Those  formed  upon  nuclei  of  lect.  It  is  hoped  the  moVtification  at- 
oxalate  of  lime  from  the  kidney.  tached  to  thls'circun^stance  way  pre- 

s;  Those  formed  upon  sand  m  ani-  vent  it  in  future.  The  superior  works, 
trial  nntcus  deposited  in  the  bladder,   brought  forward   thi^  season  b^  the 

4.  Those  formed  upon  extraneous  young  candidates,  prove  the  utility  of 
bodies  introduced  4nto  the  bladder,  the  establishment;  but  to  be  perma- 
Th(^e  atie  arranged  under  the  follow-  nent,  it  must  be  continued  on  a  liberal 
jn^drvisions:— First,  Calculi,  which  system:  for,  if  the  senior  artists  are 
from  their  ex  iernal  appearance  con-  neglected,  the  avowed  intention,  of  the 
sist  chiefty  of  uric  acid,  and  which  Institution  will  l^  frustrated.  If  it 
are  chiefly  or  entirely  soluble  in  a  appears  that  patronage  is  to  cease 
•olution  of  pure  pbt-ash.    Secondly,  when  an  artist  has  matured  bis  talent. 
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bis  encftbiis  wiU  bepamhMdL  *'^The 
{British  loBtitution  for  tbeEncouftige- 
teetu.of  ihe  Fine  Arts**  it  aloAy  title, 
which  a  partial  patronage^  to  inferior 
tp  ito  power*  turns .  in  some  lirgrfc  to 
iFony.  If  the  senior  artists  arc  nq;- 
kctcd  bj  the  professed  patrons*  it  has, 
been  justly  as(ed»  *  To  whom  arc  they 
to;  look  forprofessioiial  reward  ^* 

VOCISTT  OF  AtLtt, 

Mr.lVabtenbas  obtained  tbefrold 
medal  tar  bis  paper  on  the  "  niethod 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  growing 
timber  trees  at  different  and  distant 
periods  of  time.**  The  author  wm 
led  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
ffombeiDg  called  to  value  timber  in 
all  its  stages;  to  point  out  the  ,mo»t 
pfoper  aud  profitable  time  for  felling 
iU  Having  spared  bo  pains  in  coH 
ieiptiiiK  all  the  facts  connected  with 
Aje  $)HDJfCt»  he  found  the  increase 


generally  from  about  one  to  two  inthct 
aobuallrf  9fid  fratti  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  the  anmial  tnorease  in  height; 
some  falling  a  little  slmrl*  and  som^ 
exceeding  tho«e  measures.  Mr,  Wais* 
tell  has  published  two  tables:  the 
first  shews  every  fourth  rate*  fitmi  it 
to  100;  the  rates  per  cent,  per  ana. 
at  which  all  trees  increase,  whether 
they  grow  fast  or  slow*  provided  their, 
rate  of  growth  docs  not  var}*.  Thii 
table  may  he  of  service  in  saving 
young  thriving  woods  from  being, cot 
doM-n*  and  by  shewing  the  loss  sus- 
tained ill  f^Ilin;;  timber  prematurely. 
«-Thesecotid  table  shews  the  rate  per 
cent,  to  be  the  same  a«  iu  t4ie  lirst  tame^ 
though  the  annual  increase  is  morcw 
both  In  height  and  cireumiereBce. 
It  must  be  obser%'ed*  that  the  whole 
height  vf  the  trees  is  taken  to  the  lop 
of  the  lending  shoot*  and  the  gin  in 
the  middle  J  but  no  account  is  taken 
nf  the  lateral  branches. 


VARIETIES,  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL; 

ifiik  K9ikt$  respecting  Men  nf  Letters »  Artists,  emd  H^ki     - 
^ •         .    .  im  Hand,4rc,^c, 

MR.*  Jattaes  Norris  Brewer*  whose 
several  communications  to  this 
Jifagazine  must  have  been  read  with 
much  pleasure  by  many  of  our  sub* 
scribers*^has  jtiit  commenced  an  in- 
Sisresting'work  of  *•  Descriptions*  his- 
iorical  and  architectural*  of  splendid 
Palaces  and  Public  Duiklings*  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign*  with  biomphieal 

.  Notices  of  Ifaeir  Founders  or  Builders* 
and  other  eminent  Persons."  The 
work.ishaads^melv  printed  in  <)ttarto* 
ai)d  the  first  nulniier  contains  excel- 
hoi  engnvingtf*  by  Parker  and  Storer* 

.  of  Soiherset  hoase*  and  Linlithgow 
palace. .  It  is  inti^dcd  that  six  num- 
bers sfiall  form  a  volume*  and  com* 
plete'the  wor)c,  unless  the  public  en- 
couragement should  he  suficient  to 
induce  a  qontinuation,  comprehend- 
liig  every  public  building  and  palace 

.  vorth  Doticct  and  consonant  to  the 
plan  of  the  work.  And  as  the  phUes 
lor  the  first  volume  are  actually  fi- 
nished juid  proofs  at  the  publishers* 
the  disanpoimment  frequently  expe- 
rienced by  subscribers  to  periodical 
works*  from  s^\  unexpected  cessation* 
ff  from  au  inferiority  of  the  execu- 


tion of  the  following  numben*  i 
occur  in  this  instance. 

The  Greek  inscription  to  JnfiUer 
Vrius  is  now  safely  lodged  in.  that 
noblo  repository*  the  Uriti^h  Mufcpin* 
It  had  ueco  preserved  in  ihc^  inmUy 
of  Dr.  Mead  by  his  own  particular 
desire,  and  has  lately  been  proianied 
to  the  public  by  Miss  Mead*  his  gFan4 
daughter  and  only  surviving  descend- 
ant.  it  decides  the  long  contested 
object  of  conjectural  criticism.  Spon 
andWhcier  transcribed  it  from  the 
stone  at  Chalcedoo*  but  both  inoor- 
reetly.  Chishul  also  nublislK.'d  it 
with  some  faults.  Beatley  corrected 
it  by  conjecture}  and  when  the  stone 
came  over  to  England*  Beo|ley  waa 
right*  and  all  the  rest  were  wrong. 

The Ecv.  Joseph  Wilson,  of  Cbeam 
school*  is  preparing  for  tftie  press  an 
Introduction  to  Bt*hop  Butler*s;  Aha- 
logy*  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  student 
at  tho  university. 

I'he  Rev.  £.  Nares*  of.Biddendent 
is  preparing  some  Remarks  on  the 
iJnitarian  Version  of  the  New  TesU* 
ment. 

A  translation  of  a  late  Voyage  of 
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IWscovciy  to  the  Soutlr  Seas,  per- 
formed bV  order  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, xtill  slionly  make  its  appear- 
ance in  Bn^libb* 

A/Vovage  to  Pekin,  by  M.  de 
Goegnes,  French  re?ifdcnt  in  China, 
has  beef)  translated'  jntO'lJnpHsb,  and 
will  »oon  be  ready  for -publication. 

yi,  de  Gardanne's  Travels  in  Tur- 
Icey  and  Persia,  a  translation  fnv"  t^»t 
French,  will  eoow  appear  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress.   ^ 

An  Essay  on  Theatre?,  and  on  the 
propriety  of  vaulting  them  with  brick 
and  stone,  is  in  the  press,  Tliis  woik 
is  iliustrated  with  a  plan  and  section' 
tor  a  new  theatre  5  and  its  object  is  to 
revive  the  mode  of  construttinij  the 
Tanlts  of  the  ancient  cathedral.  A 
ftictftt'c  constrncted  upon  this  model 
wr#»Id  b6  less  expensive. and  much 
more  secure  against  the  dreadful 
hazards  to  which  they  are  exposed  by 
the  present  mode  of  buiWing. 

An  Irish  gentleman  of  rank  it>  fcwr-  • 
doQf  duriiiig  the  last  three  yearji,  is 

?repariDg  a.  Series  -of  Letters  to  hu 
atber  ^iu  Ireland,  containing  the 
secret  history  of  the  British  court  and 
the  metropolis,  with  a  sketch  of  mo- 
dern manners  and  sbcrcty. 

A  translation  of  Laborde*s  View  of 
Spain,  composing  a  descriptive  itine- 
Airy,  or  topographical  delineation  of 
each  province,  and  a  general  statisti- 
cal account  of  tlie  country,  will  soon 
be  ready ifor publication. 

Tl>e  llev.  Melville  Home,  of  Christ 
Chorch,  Macclesfield,  is  about  to 
publish  an  Investigation  of  the  Defi- 
nition of  justifying  Faith,  the  dain- 
itai^ry  Clause  under  whicli  it  is  ad- 
ministered, and  the  Doctiine  of  a 
di»«et  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  held  by 
Dr.Coke  atid  other  Methftdist  Preaeh- 
ei-s.  ■ 
■  Mr.  A.  Mun  ay.  Fellow  of  the  Aiiti"- 

cyirarian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspon- 
I  dence,  wiHshortly  publirfi,  in  quarto, 
)  Researches  into  the  Origin  ami  Affi- 
1  nity  of  the  Gr^jek'^nd  Teutonic  Lan- 
i        guages. 

i  Mr.  Ward,    Lecturer   on    Experi- 

mental Chemistry,  has  in  the  press  a 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and   Mine- 
ralogy, in  one  vohime,  illustirated  with 
plates. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Washbournc,  of  Wel- 


Ihigborough,  is  revising  and  eprrtct-^ 
ing  Qishop  Itevnolds  on  Ecclesiosle^* 
Sec,  which  will  appear  in  the  cpur^e^ 
of  the  summer. 

A  petrified  land  tortoise  has  lately 
been  found  by  some  workmen  dimtif^ 
fn  Swanage  rocks*  in  the  island  of 
Pnrbeck,  seventy  feet  deep  from  the 
surface,  iti  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection. It  was  Srst  -thewn  to  the 
Rev.  Samvel  Woolmer,  who  oflfcred 
them  fi\c  guineas  for  it.  This  the 
men  refused}  and  after  ^beWin^  it- 
al)out,  iJiey  cold  it  to  a  gentleman  of* 
Upway  for  cidit  guineas.  Three 
hundred  have  been  ofifbrej  since  for 
it,  and  refused.  Its  mate  was  sup-  ' 
posed  to  have  been  near  it  j  after  iJig- 

fing  some. time  anotherwas  dajcup^ 
ut  entirely  broken   in    piecies  and' 
spoiled.  , 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hume's  neW" 
plan    for   detecting  arsenic,-*"  Let; 
one  grain  of  white  oxide  of  ^arsenic  - 
aucLthfi&ame  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda  be  dissolved,  by  boiling  in  ten  or  - 
twelve  ounces  of  distUM  *fater,  ^hick 
ought  to  be, done  in  a  glass  vessel;  to 
this  let  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  nitrate 
of  siKxr  be  added,  and  a  britg^htyel^ 
precipitate  will  instantly  appear.  Tim 
IS  a  more  decisive  test  than  sulpiiate  . 
of  copper;  but  thou]|^h  this  process 
answers    very  well  with  p<jt-ash^  or 
even  lime  water,  the  common  carbo^ 
nate  of  soda  ought  to  be  preferred.'* 

A  ivpw  Recipe fsr  tAe Affuc-rrhsmrcl 
leaves  dried  and  powdered :  for  a  ' 
groM'n  person  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a 
crown-piece.  Divide  this  medicine 
into  three  equed  portions ;  to  be  taken 
at  three  difTerent  times,  in  an  interval 
of  the  ague  frt,  in  a  glass  of  wine,  ale, 
'  or  cyder^and  lie  on  the  l>od  to  encon-r , 
rage  perspiration.  \'' 

A  Suhsiltule  for  Indian  Jnk.--Ta\i^^ 
a  candle,  and  smoke  a. tile  w'itfi  the 
flame;  work  this  together'wilh  §all*va 
or  gum  water,  and  when.pui  on  paper 
it  will  make  as  good  a  black  paint  at 
Indian  ink. 

A  humorous  correspondent  recomr. 
mends  the  following  method  of gettfiig 
rid  of  black  beetles  or  cock  roaches  :-rr 
Pour  occasionally  a  ketUc  or  two. of 
boiling  wat^r  into  the  place  of  their, 
retreat,  which  is  frequently  a  ^l61e  ia 
kitchen  floors,  frc.  Should  this  be 
hnpracticabley  plac^  a  soup  plate  ot 
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table-beer  near  their  rcndeztoiw ;  for 
these  gentlemen*  like  many  of  our 
own  species,  have  a  great  partiality  to 
drownki^  themselves  in  malt  tiqiior. 

Mr,  Matt/teti's  Rtcipe  foK  JJtakinff 
Fatmfy  fri«^.— Take  Wacic  currants, 
red  ditto,  white  ditto,  ripe  cherries, 
^black  hearts  are  the  best)  raspberries, 
each  an  equal  €{uantity :  if  the  black 
currants  ba  the  mmt  abundant,  so 
much  die  better.  To  four  pounds  *t>f 
the  mixe4  fruit,  well  bnrised,  put  one 
gallon  of  clear  soft  water ;  steep  three 
days  and  feh^ee  Right;;,  in  open  vessels, 
frequently  stirrtncr  up  the  mass ;  then 
strain  through  a  hair  sieve;  the  re- 
roatning  pulp  press  to  dr}'ness.  Put 
both  liquids  toi^^ether;  mid  to  each 
gallon  of  the  whole  put  three  pounds 
of  coo4  rich  moist  sugar,  of  a  bright 
^  yellowish  appearance.  Let  the  whole 
stand  again  thrfce  days  and  nights, 
frequently  stirring  up  as  before,  after 
skimming  oiF  the  top.  Then  tun  it 
into  casks,  and  let  it  remain,  full  and 
purgiiig  at  the  bung-hole,  about  two 
i»ecks.  Lastly,  to  every  nine  gallons 
put  one  quart  of  good  brandy.  -  If  it 
does  not  soon  drop  fine>  a  steeping  of 
isinglass  may  be  introduced,  and 
stirred  into  the  liquid  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  half  an  ounce  to  nine 
gallons*  « 

The  restrictions  upon  foreign  com- 
merce in  Holland  has  given  rise  to  a 
Tcry  extensive  and  successful  culture 
of  tobacco  at  Amersfort  and  its  vici- 
Ihity,  in  the  department  oi  Utrecht : 
when  manufactured,  it  is  of  asupc> 
rior  quality,  and  holds  the^rst  place 
in  trade  after  that,  of  Virginia.  The 
leaf  is  iar«^,  soft,  ^octuoas,  and  of  a 
good  colour^  It  h:ui  the -f«ifr  advan- 
tage of  comiaum<;ating  its  favour  to 
tobaccos  of  an  inferior  quality,  of 
which  latter  sort  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  grown  in  Gutlderlaud.  TImj 
tobacco,  both,  ill  leaf  and  manufac- 
tured, is  exported  in  conj>ide.rable 
quantities  fVom  Holland  to  Germany^ 
and  tlie  north  of  Europe- 
Mr.  Lyung,  a  Swedish  naturalist^ 
has  'discovered  a  new  species  ujf 
mouse, '^hich  he  has  naiped  Soacx. 
Caitkdi^uL  1 1  i  s  t  !i  e  sn vil  Les  t  ani  mui 
Itijown  o/f  the  nrnuimi&row .class.  ., 
.  The'  late  Mt.PorsoftV  large  .paper 
copy  of 'thO  8pl«<d  idL^Tert  w|le*iU>mef 
was"  knocked*  4%a  to  -^lejsts.  Pa(fne 
A)4?Ma^kiak4y.o£  tha  i:>2^dnd».  .vho 


5« 

disposed  pf  it  immediately  for  a  btio^ 
dred  pounds. 

Canvas,  of  an  excellent  qtiftlity»  it 
now  made  in  such  large  quantities  at 
Calcutta,  from  the  common  sua- 
plant,  as  to  have  nearly  supersede4 
English  canvas  throughout  India.— 
^^houId  the  raw  material  ever  become 
scarce  in  this  country,  the  frcisthtot* 
canvas  from  India  to  Europe  would 
be  trifling,*  when  compared  to  the 
freight  of  the  raw  article. 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  botanical  gar- 
den at  St.  Vincent's,  has  transmitted 
to  this  country  specimens  of  the  baric* 
of  five  diflerent  kinds  of  trees,  wliich 
he  conceives  may  become  substitute* 
for  oak- bark  in  tanning.  They  aio 
all  common  on  that  i>bnd,  anrU  if 
found  to  possess  the  astringent  or  taiu 
ning  quaiitv,  may  be  procured  at  a 
very  low  price.  The  nialjughra,  used 
by  the  S'paniards  of  South  America 
for  that  purpose,  is  among  the  speci- 
men?;. The  Doctor  ha*?  al>o  transniir- 
ted  some  leaves  of  a  wild  plant,  called 
the  arravc,  which  he  considers  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  hemp,  and  tfie 
fibres  of  which  may  be  separated  from 
the  fleshy  suhstauce  ot  the  leaves 
wiriiout  steeping  or  any  other  pre-  , 
vious  process. 

Africa- 

The  following  are  the  latest  parti- 
culars that  have  been  received  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

A  number  of  plants  receivedfrom 
the  African  institution,  among  which 
are  the  vine  and  white  and  red  mul^ 
berries,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  principal  danger  seems  to  be  o€ 
tlieir  being  exhausted  by  too  rapid  jt 
growth.  A  piece  of  ground  is  iu 
clearing,  on  the  highest  part  of.  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  tor  tlw sale  , 
of  trying  a  ipore  temperate  climate. 
The  employment  of  oxen  in  draught 
1ms  been  attended  iu  this  coUny  wi  h 
great  success.  The  draught'  oxen 
have  been-  fed.  on  cassada,  and  have 
i^eeu.fomid  to  improve  under  their 
labour,  and  to  produce  belter  bee/ 
than  any  other  ca/tlc.  The  bark  of 
tJbc'uTangroYey  o#  which,  a  speointen 
\rfls:  I altely  ordered  by  tl>e  African  in- 
vitation; has  beetv  tried*  in  this  co' 
iAny»  ift  tooiUKqaeucQ,  of  tbq  sugges^- 
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ti^Q  of  the  instt tattoo i  aiul»3sfara$  4ei,  tomisting  of  Itmcj  bficknahd 

cao  be  collected  from  the  &inaU  scale  sand.    These  are  broken  to  pieces  by 

on  whidi  the  experiment  has  b^eii  Means  of  ft  milU  formed  of  two  stone 

inadt\  it  appears  to  answer  the  same  wheels    following  each    other    ftnd 

purposes  as  oak  hark  in  tanning.    A  drawn  bj  a  horse:    Water  is  added » 

road  is  in  considerable   forwardness  and  the  matter  when  well  ground  k 

towards  a  favourable  situation  on  the  reddish.    This  is  put  into  a  trougliv 

hanks  of  the  targe's t  stream  of  water  and  kept  soft  by  means  of  water.-^ 

known  to  exist  within  the  colony^  When  the  trough  it  full»  ^oine  lime  is 

where  the  soil  appearsr  superior  to  any  burned  andslaccd  by  lemviiig  it  exr 

in  the  nett;h!>ourhood  of  the  present  posed  to  the  air,  and  this  i$  mixed  in 

establishment,  aud  likely  to  be  ^vuur-  the  proportion  of  one«eigbth  with  the 

»liletotlie);rowthuf  homo.    Carriaee  above  cement.    Awoodeti  nM)uld  is 

roaiis  liavealso  been  madewithin  the  laid  on  the  stone»  and»  after  a  thin 

town  of  Ge<^r^i*town,  and  measures  layer  of  tand  has  been  thrown  on  the 

have  been  taken  for  improving  the  latter  to  prevent  |he  adhesion  of  the 

watering-place.  cement,  a  layer  of  cement  is  poured 

franee,  *"»  *"*^  ^"  *^**  *  ^*>'*'^  ^  brick*  broketk 

-.  *  ,    .     •  into  acute-angled*  fragments.     Thus 

According  to  a  report  made  in  the  two  other  strata  are  put  in  before  the 

^atmnal  Institute,  M.  Doufourgerais,  i^st,  which  is  of  pure  cement.    The 

optician  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  mould   being   removed,    ••le    stoaef 

lias  produced  a  ponderous  flint  glass,  thus  formed  are  laid  in  heaps  to  dry. 

int^emM    tor^  the    maniifdc^tu^e  ^  of  xiic  lime  beinj;  very  greedy  of  water* 

.  y^  becoming   solid,  these 
i  not  long  in  ibrining  a  hard 

^  ,«,    - ,  I   I   -t  .  J ^^  building. 

luanufacture.    The  glass  made  by  him        y.Braconnot  has  ana!v«;d  somfe 

Is  heavier  tlian  flint  glass;  its  specific  r    ^f- "»«*'^"""^  *"=         J-^^  .:,* 

gravity  being  3,588,  whil^  the  heavi-  J«*^'l^.<>"'*  «f  ^n  "^^^^''^•"^YJ  f,^' 

!^  >  n:..f  «u.:.  :«  «ni..  q  ^ctn  -  found  in  an  excavation  at  bt.  Martin, 

c.tfl.u  glass  Honl)  3.329.  near  Com  mere  v.    He  supposes  thenl 

M.  Vauciuchn  has   examined    the  to  have  been  the  horns  of  the  great 

root  of  a  species  of  poUpody,  known  wild  ox,  the  urns  of  the  ancients,  and 

by  the  appellation  of  calaguala.    Of  aurochs  of  the  Germans, 
the  substances  which  compose  it,  onfy  ,  ' 

those  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  are  ixermany. 

fapablcof  producing  any  cftect  on  the       Dr.Jahn,  of  Berlin*  has  lately  de* 

anunal  economy.    These  are  saccha-  scribed  and  analysed  an  oriental  tnr*^ 

fine  matter,  mucilap;e,  muriate  of  pot*  qttoise  from  Visiapour»  near  Kboiv 

ash  and  rosin,  which  last  he  conjee-  sau,  which  he  found  to  contain :— - 

tnres  would  be  found  to  destroy  the  AlumiBe.  ••  • ••  .7^. 

tape- worm.    He    has    likewise  made  Oxide  of  copper  *•••  4.^ 

«imilar  experiments  jon  the  foots  of  ■    '    ■" —  iron   4. 

the  common  polypody  and  male  fern.  Water ••••••  18.  . 

and    obtaini;d   from    them   precisely  ■  -  - 

siipilar  principU^s,  and  nearly  in  the  -09.5 

same  proportions  as  from  the  caia-  — 

guala.    The  former  roots,  however.  This  result  x^erifies  that  obtained  by 

omtain  a  small  quantity  of  taoniu.  Lowitz.and  proves  the  existence  of 

Thus    the  analogy   of  organization,  two  distinct  species  of  the  turquoiscv 
which  led  Jussieu  and    Richard  to       Dr.  Jahn  likewise  cofisCcives  that  he. 

conclude  that  the  medicin^  virtues  of  has  found  a  new  volatile  and  acidifi- 

the  calaguala  root  must  be  similar  to  able  metal  in  the  gtey  ore  of  maut- 

tiiose  of  otlurr  ferns,  is  fully  cooiirmed  ganese  from  Saxony.    Hr  obtained  it 

by  rlieniical  analysis.  by  distilling  tlx  ore  with,  soiphufif: 

*The  following  method  of  naming  acid.       The  volatile   metallic  acM 

artiticial  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  Dun-  combines  with   a  weal  ^oUition  of 

kirk  lias  been  published  by  M«  0er-  tiot-asti^  pat  into  4ht  receiver,  and 

trai'id  :«^The  materially  employed  £ar  tinge$  it  criiasov*    From  this  iiquos^ 

t!nspurpo«C'aretbcrpii»  of  ihcQita^  gallic  acid»  er:  infusion -of  4^^ 
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Joh«  Bradford,<  late  vicar  of  or  waieraua  unwnoiesome  tooaj  irom 
e.DevoOj  at  an^arly  age  entered  ^'"ich  barbarous  and  inhuman  treat- 
ivy  as  midiihipmanrand  having  5?^"^  ^«iy  ^P,  ^"^V''^"^'.  At  Bervil 
d  five  years  in  that  canacitv  wm  ^^'"P'    Bradford   had    four    narrow 
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throws  down  a  cHesntit  brown  pre-  little  alcohol,  the  red  colour  changes; 
cipitate»Vcvissiates  immediately  change  to  a^  green  %  a  smell  of  ether  is  given 
the  red  colour  tp  a  fine  lemon  yellow^  out,  and  then  the  carhoiiates ,  throw 
bat  without  any  pj;ecipitation.  The  down  a  brown  oxide,  which  is  soluble 
carbouates  do  not  precipitate  the.  red  in.niu,riatic  acid, 
solution  j^  but  if  i^  be.  heated  with  a 

'  MEMOIRS  OF  REMARKABLE  PERSONS. 

*3f>^.  Thomas  BradVorb!.  Hughes,  who   kept  them  onboard 

THIS  veteran,  son  of   the  Rev.  prison  ships  for  two  years,  op  a  scarcity 
Joh«    Bradford,<  late  vicar   of  of  waiter  and  unwholesome  food 5  from 
Holne.Di  '^ 

the  navy  1 

served  five  years  in  that  capacitv  .,—  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  . 
discharged,  the  war  being  terjoinated:  escapcs:---a  bullet  uassed  through  the 
he  then  enlisted  int<^  the  army,  where  ^^^^^,  ^^  ^1?  firelock;  a  cannon-shot 
he  has  been  actively  employed  until  farmed  off  part  of  hts  musket  i  the 
the  return^f  our  forces, •  under  Sir  blowmg-up  of  a  magazine  shattered 
David Baird,  from  Spain;  when,  ou  to  pieces  the  hut  in  which  he  was  at 
account  of  long  and  tryin^  services  ^"'-^  a  few  yards  distance;  and  t\o 
he  obtained,— what?  his  discharge  f^  P^J  ?^  ^'S^^  (sitting  together)  were 
In  the, military  service  he  has  passed  •^^"«*  ^^  wounded  by  a  cannop-ball. 
82  years  of  his  life,  durini;  80  of  which  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Bom* 
he  was  constantly.  otU  of  England,  and  bard,  St.  Domingo,  to  which  place 
in  this  period  has  been  actually  en-  they  marched  fi-om  son-rise  till  12 
gaged  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  o'clock  at  night,  when  a  number  of 
in  104  battles,  that  is,  in  5  actions  at  them  dropped  dead,  from  excessive 
sea,  and  09  on  land  i ! — In  the  course  heat,  fatigue,  and  want  of. water.  And^ 
o^bicb  he  suffered  exceedingly  from  finally,.in  Spain,  "  where"  he  says, 
unwholesome  dimates,  and  inclement  **  we  had  to  retreat  ^200  miles  before 
seasons,  from  shipwrecks,  sickness  and  the  French  army,  consisting  of  a  force 
fatigue,  and  from  extreme  hunger  and  enormously  superior.  From  the  qx- 
tbirst and  starvation;  added.to  which  ceijsive  fatigite,  inclemency  of  9ve 
he  tiow  labours  under  the  infirmity  fii  season, roads  almost  impassalJle,  forced 
deafness,  jfrom' firing  bjft"  a  cannon,  marchings,  and  other  various  hard^  . 
wliich,  after  170  rouhds  began  to  melt,  ships  incident  to  a  retreating  army^ 
but  not  before  the  numerous  and  numbers  died  on  the  road,  men,  wo- 
rapid  explosions, had  caused  bfood  to  men,  and  children:  and  at  the  battle 
pour  froin  both  his  ears.  This  gun  of  Corun.na,  I  was  stationed  at  the  co- 
was  twice  manned,  and  out  of  16  per^  lours^'whcre  4  officers  and  3  Serjeants 
sons  employed,  all  were  killed  or  were  k  filed  and  wounded,  and  I  had  5 
wounded,  ^except  himself  and  two  balls  pass  through  my  clothes,  not- ■ 
others.  withstanding  which,  I  providentially 

AtBeryllCwR*  Ouadalonpe,  un-  escaped  unhurt.     But    the  greatest, 

der  BrigadUr-Geperal  Graham,  SCO  indeed  the  only  hardship  of  which 

British  an^^SO  Loyalists,  out  of  2500,  I  complain,  is  that  of  not  being  per- 

t he  rest  being 'sick  from,  fatigue  and  mittcd  to  accept  of  promotion  wheix 

the"qnwhpfesomen,es8  of  the  climate,  ;oflfered  me  bv  a  Colonel  in  the  Hoi^se, 

wer6  stQrmed  by  7000.  of  the  enemy,  when  I  had  been  17  years  in  his  Ma- '. 

who*  \yei*fe   conipletely /^pulsed   that  jest'y*s   service;   although  the  officer 

day.'  ftiit  having  to  eil'ga^^^e  this. very  who  refused  me,  frequently  expressed 

superrnt  force  for.  3, days  Irtfcces^^iyely,  himself  my  Jiijicere  friend^  and  said  he 

the  Xrenet'kY  •bciiii;    <Vound6d,    qtid  Wmild  d»)  atiy  thini;  tO  serve  me."     • 
]VfajoTTorbres  k-ined,*Captdiu  .Stovlhg       Thu^^at  the  Seclin6  of  a  loUc;  life 
was  obliged  to  suj;i*en?fer  jo/ want  cSf  pf  alrnost  unexanripfcd  perils  and  suf- 

provisimis    and   amirturtitfon; :  wlidi  ferrngs/a  veteran  soldier,  instead  of 

itMt^' tvcre    take^iyrisohers,  among  ohtahiing  tliat  rank,  and  those  ad- 

\s\v\xi\     was     Bradford,    h^    Victor  vantages  in  the  army,  which  would 
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enable  bim  to  emoy  with  bis  nume-  riien  beyond  the  rank  of  a  Serjeant 
rout  family  a  decent  competence,  wben  he  obtained  his  discliargel  if 
fitids  himself  compelled  to  seek  a  this  be  really  the  case,  and  which  has 
maintenance  by  trade.  Mr.  Bradford  not  been  disputed,  we  may  add  that 
has  announced  his  intention  of  em-  such  a  SeHeant  as  Mr.  Bradford,  is 
ploying  himself  as  a  coal-dealer,  and  not  to  be  u>und  in  the  whole  empire  - 
It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  meet  with  of  France,  nor  yet  probablv  among 
that  protection  from  the  public  which  the  eight  hundred  thousancl  men  in 
be  has  in  vain  sought  in  the  army.  arms  under  the  command  of  the  Em- 
Mr.  Bradford,  it  seems,   had   not  peror  Napoleon  II! 


THEATRICAL   RECORDER. 

LITTLE  THEATRE,  HAY  MARKET.        The  name  Killing  no   Murder,  is 

FRIT)AY,JuneSO.-.A'i//z>;r«^Mi^r-  ^^^Yf^^^V"! />«  circumstance  of 
.  </cr.-This  evening  after  the  ^M^  Bt/»-i  (Listou),  being  advised 
Wonetj  Moon,  whicb  shone  with  its  to  represent  himself  as  dead,  that  he 
wonted  lustre,  bv  the  respectable  man-  ^Jg^tnot  be  obliged  to  marry  a  wo- 
ner  it  was  performed,  the  suspended  man  wuh  what  he  calls  a  ready  made 
(not  smd)  opemlc^i  farce  of  Mr.  /f'^S''  ^"^  ^^^^  P/*^'  ^?  the  bye,  is 
Hook,  so  looked  for,  was  brought  out  i^«  *"«/*  ,<'"'''^  f  ^'^y  '^  the  farce, 
at  this  house.— This  composer,  who  is  Mrs.  Mathews  deserved  commenda- 
as  capable  of  enlivening  a  private  tionforthe  part  she  sustained,  as  did 
society  as  a  public  theat?e,  has  fully  ^rs.  Davenport,  and  m  short  every 
succeeded  in  this  attempt;  for  though  oneof  the  performers, 
some  few  phrases  in  it  partake  of  what      The  following  is  the  scene  vrhich 


on  1 

_-  ,  ,        -         .       speech,  •*  I  thought  ^^ 

,    The  author  owes  much  to  the  acting  yer."    Act  II.  Scene  I. 
and  zeal  of  Matthews  and  Liston  ^  the      p   ^  What  ♦ 

former  of  whom,  from  bis  Proteus:  j^  yes^l  cmlained  myself  and  preached 
like  talent,  personated  the  list  of  ser-  j^  ^  field,  but  I  couldn't  get  a  living  by 
vants^  from  the  boot- catcher  to  Mon-  j^^, 
sieur  le  Friseur,  holding  the  bill  of  jSu^k.  You  a  preadier ! 
fare  in  one  hand,  and  the  powder-puff  Jp.  Yes,  and  a  teacher— now— PU  tell 
in  the  other,  in  order  to  enhance  the  you  how  it  was.  Over  against  my  master's 
credit  of  his  host  in  the  opinion  of  office — right  opposite-^lived  an  old  dis- 
the  Nabob,  his  guest,  who  is  nothing,  senling  gentleman,  by  trade  a  tailor,  Jknd 
if  not  well  attended.  by  calling  a  minister. — Dear  man,  he  used 

itruM    Tkjr  i.*u  *•        •     *i  •     to  discourse  delightfully  to  be  sure— and 

While  Matthews  was  acting  in  this  ,,^,,  ^^^  Buskin-hLl  a  dai.ghtcr-.o 
double  capacity,  the  house  w;as  Aill  of  ^o  get  favour  in  her  eyes,  1  turned  to  and 
powder  and  plaudits.  But  his  soug  of  feii  a  preaching  like  any  thing  myself. 
Bartholomew  Fair,  which  was  eagerly  Bu»k.  What  a  queer  gig  you  must  have 
encored,  exhibited  a  stronger  proof  looked  in  a  pulpit— 
than  any  of  his  admirable  quality  in  Ap,  A  tub — as  I  hope  to  be  savwl,  it 
this  style  of  acting,  nothing  having  was  no  better;  but  I  minded  not  of  little 
eqvalled  it  since  £dwin*s  Four-and-  obstacles  or  persecutions :  and  the  first  day 
'  txpentt/- Fiddlers.  I  mounted,  1  had  need  of  pHiieiice,  for 

The  overture  was  no  trifling  presage  ^^*^  mischievous  devil  of  a  fellow  tied  a 
of   what   might  be    expected   in  the  cracker  to  the  tail  of  my  coat,  and  if  you 
music,  a  great  part  of  which  was  as  J^  ^''\''^''    *'°^  I  jumptd   at   every 
»*„  «„   .»^..«i       T'u.*  J..-V*   I    ♦  bounceof  the  gunpowder,  you  would  nave 

P*3tty  as  novel.  The  duet  between  ,p,u  your  sinful  sides  with  laughing.  But 
4he  two  actors  above-mentioned,  j'^id  it  aU  for  my  dear  Mis?  Hephz.bah 
which  burlesqiied  the  rival  powers  of  Buckram^  I  was  called  thereto  by  the 
operatical  singing  and  dancing,  drew  spirit— 

thundeis  of  applanse  from  the  audi-  iBusk.  Rather  by  the  flesh— eh?  Well, 
euce.  f  pray  give  me  your  polemical  progress^ 
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^.  So  T  (>rtacbed  and  I  preMhed— how 
I  did  preach !  till  at  hist  I  preached  mysf  If 
plump  into  the  heart  of  my  yo\Ui%  taint. 
She  wac  mild,  amiable,  and  rich :  her  back 
was  a  little  out  of  the  right  line)  and, 
moreover,  did  she  squint  most  damnably*— 
but  it  was  not  the  good  things  of  outward 
■vanity  that  I  thirsted  after. — Her-^mind— 
her  mind,  Mr.  Buskin — that  was  the  thing ; 
for,  ^bating  a  fondness  for  the  bottle,  blow 
me  if  I  don't  think  her  as  delicate  as  a 
duchess — so  one  day — it  was  of  a  Sunday 
—after  a  sweet  discourse  from  Mr.  Buck* 
ram*^*prentice-boy — 1  came  to  the  point. ' 

Busk.  What— made  her  an  offer  ? 

Jp.  I  ventured  to  insinuate  as  much— I 
went  into  the  parlour  wliere  she  satr— la, 
I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday- 
she  w^s  sitting  out  by  the  window— so— .1 
just— %hummed  and  ha'd— looked  a  (few  un- 
utterable things-^she  smiled— and  so— we 
staid  there— about  half  an  hour,  and  at 
last  I— came  to  the  one  soft  question — do 
you  love  me — do  you  love  me,  dear  Heph- 
zibah  said  1?— I  wish  yoti  had  seen  her  two 
cyes-^^ 

BuaJf.  Contented  of  eourse. 

Ap.  ^ike  the  most  fashionablest  miss 
among  'em— ^when  I  had  axed  her,  you 
know— «he  didn't  stir-^nor  say  a  word— 
\>ut  out  corned  a  couple  of  tears— out  of 
her  sparklers — for  all  the  world  like  two 
pins'  heads— then,  after  that,  she  was  all 
over  red,  and  1  waited  a  little  longer,  and 
she  squeezed  my  hand;  and,  turning  up 
her  eye— (for  when  ot>e  looked  up  t'other 
looked  down) — "says  she  to  me,  says  she— 
Apollo,  my  dear— ApoUo,  my  dear,  sayi 
she,  you  are  not  what  the  world  would 
call  handsome  \  bul  there  is  a  certain  some- 
thing about  you,  that  is  inexpressibly  de- 
lightful. 

Busk.  Oh  I  see  the  end— <you  married 
her. 

Jp.  No  such  thing— Courtships  are  not 
like  farces,  they  don't  end  always  with  a 
wedding— her  papa  consented  and  the  day 
was  fixed. 

Busk.  It  <<  was  a  consunimation  deroutly 
to  be  wished." 

Ap.  Yes^-T-but  the  more  you  wish  the 
more  you  may ;  it  never  corned  at  aH^»-it 
was  of  a  Tuesday  afternoon,  aftor  X  had 
heen  engaged  in  a  discourse  upon  good 
works— that  Mr.  Buckram  fixed  the  period 
of  my  happiness,  and  the  Saturday  w?if 
appointed. 

Bwk.  Well,  aftd  what  hindered  ? 

Ap.  Why,  on  the  Friday  night,  if  you'll 
believe  it— fmy  intended  bride  was  brought 
to  bed  of  as  fine  a  hoy  as  ever  you  clapped 
your  two  eves  a  'top  of — — '" 
.  Busk.  What,  the  Methodist  Rllnlstcr's 
Yif|^  iimoceQt^ 


Ap.  Its  as  inie  as  you  stands  there. 
Btttk.  And  who  was  the  father? 
Ap.  Why  that  we  never  knew— 4nd 
hang  me  ^f  I  think  Miss  Hcphzibah  could^ 
tell  herself. 

The  fate  of  this  piece,  in  narrowly 
escaping  a  prohibition  in  the  first 
instance,  very  much  resembles  that  of 
Mbliere's  Tartuffe  or  the  Hypocrite, 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  principal  character  in 
this  play,  had  interest  enough  with 
the  king  to  prohibit  the  performance, 
though  at  that  very  time  the  flalian 
comedians  were  every  day  uttering 
the  most  gross  blasphemies.  So  at 
this  present  time,  though  the  Quaker 
is  frc^quently  brought  forward  at  the 
theatre,  we  are  not  to  enjoy  the  full 
drawn  character  of  a  Methodist,  be- 
cause the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  the 
reader  of  the  plays  under  bim  may 
think  the  Calvinistic  methodists  as 
precious  as  the  person  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  The  Prince  of  Conte 
being  asked  why  Moliere^s  play  should 
be  forbidden,  when  it  contained  no- 
thing offensive  to  eenuine  religion 
and  morality,  and  only  exposed  hypo» 
crisy,  the  Prince  answered,  with  great 
soirit  and  judgement,  **  lam  not  at 
all  surprised  at  this,  for  Harlequin  (in 
the  Italian  coinedies)  only  ridicules 
religion  in  general,  whereas  Tartuffe 
has  ventured  to  expose  its  first  minister.*^ 
Mondavy  July  lO. — A  new  play, 
entitled  The  Foundiin^  of  the  Forest, 
was  produced  here  this  evening. 

The  piece  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr, 
Dimona,  to  whom  the  public  are  al- 
ready so  much  indebted.— «Its  interest 
arises  out  of  the  per6dy  of  Baron 
Longueviltet  to  whom  the  Count  de 
Vaimont,  on  hit  departure  for  the 
wars,  had  confided  his  castle,  his 
countess,  and  his  infant  son.  On  h'm 
return,  he  finds  his  castle  in  flames, 
and  can  discover  no  trace  of  his  wife 
and  child.  In  despair,  he  retires  to  s^ 
neighbouring  forest,  where,  after  many 
scenes  of  fbrceful  interest,  and  many 
dangers  and  di^culties,  be  discovers 
his  Countess  in  the  person  of  ad  in- 
teresting maniac,  whose  life  was  pre- 
served by  a  buHMine  Cottnger,  and 
whoBd  this  eclah^eissement  restores  to 
reason.  He  also  recognizes  his  son  in 
the  person  of  a  youth,  to  whom,  in 
'  his  seclusion,  he  had  formed  a  strong 
attachment  j  and  the  perfidy  of  Baron 
H  ^ 
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Longueviiie  is  detected,  and  receives 
its  just  punishment. 

The  character  of  Count  de  Valmont 
]« finely  drawn;  and  the  heart- rend- 
ins^s  of  a  husband  and  father  were 
given  with  great  energy  and  force  by 
Mr.  Young.  Floriaii^  the  son  of  the 
Count  de  ValmonU  is  a  lively  animated 
youth,  full  of  love,  glory*  and  fine 
feeling.  He  was  personated  with  great 
truth  and  effect  by  Mr.  Jones.  Mrs. 
Glover  was  most  interesting  and  pa- 
thetic in  the  Countess  de  Valmont ,  and 
displayed  first-rate  tragic  powers.  Mrs. 
fSibbs  iooked  well,  and  was  very 
pleasing  in  Geraldine,  Mrs,  Daven- 
port, always  excellent,  never  appeared 
to  more  advantage  than  In  the  in- 
teresting Cottager.  A  piece  possess- 
ing more  interest  and  striking  isitua- 
tions  we  have  not  seen.  The  senti- 
ments are  pure,  and  the  language  is 
€le£;ant  and  classical.  The  overture 
ftnd  music  are  by  Mr.  Kelly. — ^The 
latter  consisted  of  three  songs  and  two 
duets,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Liston.  The 
first  song,  by  ^frs.  Liston,  was  rap- 
turously encored.  The  piece  wa3 
crowned  with  uniform  applause,  and 
announced  for  second  representation 
amidst  the  loudest  acclamations.  The 
liouse  was  crowded  in  every  part. 


LYCEUM,  STRAND.    . 

This  theatre  was  re-opened  on 
Monday,  June  26,  with  the  opera 
of  Up  all  K^ghtt  by  a  licence  from 
the  Lord  Chaniberiain,  for  the  per- 
formance of  English  operas.  It  com- 
menced with  a  piece  in  three  acts, 
called  Up  all  NigAt*  or  the  Smugglers* 
Cave,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
the  manager.  The  story  relates  the 
vagaries  of  a  young  gentleman  who  is 
destined  to  be  the  husband  of  a  lady 
ne  never  saw,  but  notchusing  to  take 
so  mere  a  chance,  introduces  himself 
to  her  family  in  the  disguise  of  a  naval 
officer,  and  by  his  heyday  vivacity 
obtains. the  good  graces  of  the  Admiral 
her  father:  a  busy  rival*  hovyever,  in- 
trigues against  him,  and  persuades 
the  old  gentleman  that  his  visitor  in^ 
tends  to  run  away  with  the  lady  5  a 
night  frolic  in  the  garden  gives  a  co- 
lour to  the  story,  and  the  admiral  hires 
^  set  of  smugglers  to  kidnap. the  sup- 
posed midshipman,  who  is  accordingly 
f:arried  ofi*  to  their  cave;  his  mistress 


follows  him  in  the  same  disguise,  and 
the  restless  anxiety  ^o£  the  family, 
when  she  is  missed  at  night,  gives  the 
piece  its  first  title.  The  lovers  escape 
from  their  prison,  and  the  lady  re- 
turns to  her  father  tQ  keep  up  the  jest 
a  little  longer  by  assuming  the  Irisli 
brogue^  she  is  taken  for  the  unknown 
ravisher,  and  locked  up  in  a  roon;i, 
when  her  lover  himselt  appears,  aotl 
upon  his  disclaiming  all  intentions  of 
the  kind,  the  stranger  is  called  out 
into  the  room  as  the  undoubted  cri- 
ntinal,  when  instead  of  the  Irish  of- 
ficer, the  lady  appears  in  her  own 
clothes,  every  thing  is  made  manifest* 
and  the  lovers  are  made  happy. 

Tlie  music,  by  Mr.  M.  P,  King,  is 
well  suited  to  the  words,  not  only  ivt 
its  expression,  but  in  its  good  old 
age.  It  is  not  deficient  in  taste,  and, 
indifferent  music  will  always  be  more 
tolerable  than  indifferent  writing,  be- 
cause it  appeals  to  the  senses  more, 
than  to  the  sense;  but  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  sayitig,  that  neither  in  the 
words  nor  the  music  of  the  new  opera 
is  there  a  single  idea  or  turn  of  conx- 
position,  that  has  any  claim  to  origi- 
nality. The  great  novelty  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  appearance  of  two 
new  singers,  Messrs.  Horn  and  Pbi- 
lipps,  the  latter  from  Dublin.  Mr.. 
Horn's  voice  and  style  are  delicate 
and  tasteful,  though  of  small  power; 
Mr.Philipps's,  to  both  these  qualities, 
joins  greater  power  and  more  various 
expression;  his  execution  of  Sigh-not. 
for  love,  was  terse  and  playful,  and  re- 
9eived  considerable  applause*  Both 
the  singers  may  consider  themselvesi 
lucky  in  having  made  their  appearance 
at  a  small  theatre,  thouirh  they  both 
excel  all  the  other  London  singers  in 
gentility  of  acting:  Mr.  Horn  seemed 
to.  want  confidence,  but  Mr.  Philipps 
dashed  through  his  speeches  to  the 
ladies  with  a  grace  that  seemed  to 
astonish  tbe  hearers  of  Braham  and 
Incledon:  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  both  if  th^y  were  to  borrow  some-  . 
what  froni  oacb  other, 'Mr.  Horn  a 
little  boldness,  and  Mr.  Phjlipps  a 
little  subduemejit.  The  opera  was" 
altogether  well  sung,  though  neither 
Mrs.  Mountain  nor  Mrs.  Bishop  seem- 
eel  in^heir  full  powers. 

tJpon  the  whole,  Mr.  Arnold  is^a 
degree,  ahipve  Clierry,  and  Mr.  King, 
some  degrees  above  Ileeve;  bu^iDi^ 
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better  tn-iters  and  com|)osers  are  opera  is  not  (6  be  achieved  but  bv  a 
necessary  to  reform  then^ublic  taste,  change  of  the  system  of  education 
Tbe  engagement  ofMn.  Bishop,  bow-  in  high  life,  yet  much  good  ma j 
ever,  leads  us  to  hope,  that  her  bus-  and  ought  to  be  done  to  the  pub* 
band  will  be  employed  to  exercise  his  lie  taste,  by  the  encouragement  of 
scientific  pen  on  the  occasion;  and  rival  theatres, 
though  the  overthrow  oC  the  Italian 


STATE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

Cecidit  spes  nUima  Roma. 

A  BUSY  month  has  passed  over  corruption,  are  filled  with  horror  and 
our  heads.  Expectation  has  been  dismay  at  the  crash  of  thrones  and  the 
on  foot  for  great  events,  and,  as  far  annihilation  of  empires, 
as  the  s^tatton  of  action  can  satisfy,       A  solemn  pause   intervened  after 
it  has  been  completely  gratified.    But  the  battles  of  the  Danube  on  the  {^ist 
the  issue  of  all  this  turbulence  has  and39dofMay.  An  account  of  them 
confounded    the   petty   poiiticf,    by  was  drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of 
which  too  many  judge  of  the  events  the  Archduke,  and  circulated  in  every 
of\his  great  world.    The  experience  corner  of  Europe  *.      It  announced 
they  have  had  of  theskiH  and  talents,  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  and  asserted 
the  activity  and  energy,  the  power  and  the  charm  of  his   invincibrlity  to  be 
resources  of  the  great  Emperor  of  the  dissolved.  He  was  no  longer  the  spoil-  . 
French,  was  of  little  avail  in  estimat-  ed  child  of  fortune:  posterity  would 
ing  his  success ;  and  a  check  to  his  characterise  him  as  the  sport  of  the 
arms  w^s,  in  their  opinion,  the  signal  fickle  goddess.    A  conflict  of  two  days 
of  complete  defeat.    In  this  the  ma-  was  decisive  of  the  glory  of  the  Ao» 
jority  of  the  public  papers  concurred :  strian  arms,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
they  argued  according  to  their  wishes,  monarchy,  and  for  the  correction  of 
and,  as  usual,  .endeavoured  to  the  ut-  public  opinion.    The  presence  of  the^ 
most  of  their  power  to  lead  astray  the  hitherto  unconquered  emperor  was  no 
public  mind.     It  is  difficult  to  con-  longer  capable  of  snatching  from  the 
template  late  events  in  the  true  point  heroes  of  Austria  their  justly-acquired 
of  view,  much  more  so  to  represent  laurels.    Such  was  the  language  in- 
them  properly.    As  Englishmen,  we  spired  by  the  check  given  to  the  arms 
deplore  the  inordinate  power  which  of  Prance  by  the  battles  of  Aspern. 
France  has  acquired :  as  spectators  of  All  Europe  was  filled  with  expectation 
the  wonderful  scenes  around  us,  we  of  the  results  of  these  days,  and  a 
view  the  fall  of  monarchies  and  im*  speedy  conquest  of  the  French  was 
perial  and  royal  families  as  the  neces-  presaged.    How  was  Napoleon  to  re* 
sary  consequences  of  the  system  by  emit  his  armies?  —  How  was  he  to 
which  they  were  regulated.    The  sta-  repass  the  ground  shortly  to  be  filled 
bilityof  power,  in  the  hands  of  any. with  the  insurgents  from  the  Tyrol 
one  family,  is  not  to  be  desired;  unless  and  the  north  of  Germany?— From' 
its  history  proves  that  its  government  every  quarter  forces  would  pour  down 
tended  to  the  improvement   of  the  upon  him,  and  France  would  be  re* 
people   committed    to  its   charge.—^  duced  to  Hs  original  limits. 
How  far  this  can  be  said  of  the  Souse      q^^i,  ^^  ^^c  language,  these  the 
of  Hapsbourg,  the  historian  mustdc-  ^  maintained  in  Bohemia  and 

^r\?'?r  ^be.pat*'  ^/^t*'^  P^fo^'s  "  Eni^land.  But  cooler  politicians  rc- 
follofintricacies  to  the  spectator  on  ,„arked,  that  the  famed  battles  of 
the  earth:  to  him  who  views  them  Aspern.  ifcalculated  to  raise  the  spirits 
from  the  sun,  they  pursue  a  direct  of  the  Austrians.  were  far  from  afford- 
course  pointed  out  by  the  almighty  •  ^^^^j  for  such  exalted  triumph, 
frainer  of  the  universe.    Happy  is  he 

who  can  thus  view  human  affairs ;  -    ■     —-———:  : 

whilst  they,  who  are  blinded  by  pas-  •  See  •  Historical  Chronicle,* unde^ 
ijop,  arw  involved  in  th^  vortex  of  wbicb  liead  thb  document  is  given. 
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It  wa$  certiinly  a  great  thing  for  the 
Auitriat^a  to  sajr,  that  they  had  for 
once  ftuccessfully  resisted  Napoleon; 
that  he  wa«  baffled  in  his  enterprise, 
and  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps.— 
But  the  Austrians  made  no  prisoners. 
Thev  could  not  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  French,  who  repassed  the  Danube ; 
and,  if  their  force  was  diminished, 
still  their  antagonists  bad  by  their  own 
confession  sunered  a  prodigious  loss 
both  in  killed  and  wounded.  Bona- 
parte retired  to  the  other  side  of  the 
JDanube,  and  the  Austrians  did  not 
(olJow  him.  Day  after  day  passed, 
and  we  heard  nothing  of  the  Arch- 
duke's enterprises.  He  seems  to  have 
been  engaged  solely  in  recruiting  bis 
army,  and  fortifying  the  'positions 
near  Aspern,  on  which  the  grand 
Rattles  were  fought.  They  were,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  bloodier  than 
any  recorxied  in  history :  the  same  spot 
vas  destined  to  drink  still  deeper  of 
human  gore,  and  two  more  days  of 
battle  restored  the  laurels  to  the  brows 
^f  the  French. 

Napoleon,  compelled  to  quit  the 
iiorthern  bank  of  the  Danube,  im- 
puted his  disaster  to  the  rising  of  that 
river,  which  prevented  the  proper  aid 
of  his  troops  in  the  great  battles.  The 
|act  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  Arch- 
duke had  destroyed  them  in  great 
measure  by  iire-vessels,  and  to  have 
taken  the  advantage  of  attacking  the 
French,  when  -a  part  only  of  their 
troops  could  be  brought  into  action, 
^heir  Emperor  on  the  southern  bank 
meditated  revenge.  The  repulse  he 
bad  suffered  set  him  more  on  his  guard, 
and'his  preparations  were  on  a  grander 
scale.  He  did  not  suffer  his  passions 
to  carry  him  away,  as  was  the  current 
report  through  Europe,  but  laid  his 
platis  with  the  utmost  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection. The  Archduke  did  not 
follow  up  his  success:  he  remained 
in  his  position  on  the  northern  bank, 
fortifying  his  camp,  and  calling  in 
.  troops  from  all  quarters.  Not  neglect- 
ful, however,  of  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  he  sent  an  army  into  Saxony, 
which  took  possession  of  the  capital, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Leipsick.— 
The  King  of  Saxony  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  to  Frankfort,  and  his 
'dominions  were  for  a  short  time 
completely,  at  the  ipercy  of  the 
en^my. 


Now  was  assuredly  the  time  for  the 
insurgents  of  Germany  to  renew  their 
efforts :  but  the  ill  success  of  Schill 
seems  to  have  dispirited  them,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Danube  had  not  the 
effect  it  was  expected  to  inspire.*- 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto 
brought  few  to  his  standard:  for,  in 
fact,  what  German  of  the  lower  or 
middle  cjasses  could  have  anv  desire 
or  ambition  to  fight  under  the  ban- 
ners of  that  family,  or  any  wish  for 
the  restoration  of  power  to  a  set  of 
petty  princes.  The  king-  of  West- 
phalia made  his  appearance  upon  the 
stage.  He  collected  the  troops  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  those  of  t4)e 
French  in  the  qoKh  of  Germany, 
with  which^c  marched  into  Saxony, 
retoc^  th%  capital,  and  coropeUed  the 
Austrians  to  evacuate  the  territory  of 
his  fugitive  ally.  We  are  not  to  as- 
cribe much  to  this  exploit,  though  it 
is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  West- 
phalian:  and  the  house  of  Saxony 
must  feel  no  small  degree  of  mortifw 
cation  that  it  owes  its  restoration  to 
the  upstart  prince,  and  that  a  long 
trai^i  of  ancestry, could  not  secure,^  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  sovereignty. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  Jt  is  to  be  re- 
collected, was  one  of  the  first  to  raise 
the  war- whoop  against  France  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolution  in  its  goYern- 
ment.  It  was  at  his  palace  at  Pillnita* 
that,  on  the  S7th  of  August,  1791>  th^ 
then  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King 
of  Prussia  signed  their  famous  treaty^ 
in  which  they  declared  the  situation 
of  the  King  of  France  at  that  time  to 
be  important  to  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe;  and  their  resolution  to  use 
the  most  efficacious  means  to  placre 
him  in  such  a  state,  as  to  establish 
completely  his  monarchical  govern-^ 
roent,  a  government  equally  adapted 
to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the 
happiness  of  the  French  nation.  The 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ia 
greatly  changed  since  that  fatal  de- 
claration,  and  the  empire  of  Germany 
is  annihilated:  but  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  exchanged  his  title  for  that 
of  King,  and  obtained  a  great  acces- 
sion of  territory  in  P.oland.  A  whininj^ 
declaration  has  proceeded  from  hia 
pen  at  Frankfort,  adtlressed  to  his  su^b- 
jects :  but  he  has  not  as  yet  returned 
Xo  his  capital    Xt  may  be  necesiar^ir 
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for  h^im  to  remain  at  Fmnkibrt,  till 
the  Westphalian  has  restored  order 
and  tranquillity  to  his  domiDions, 
and  has  provided  proper  measures  for 
their  security  against  a  future  irrup- 
tion of  the  A  ustrians.  It  may  be  also, 
that  he  is  at  present  marching  forwards 
into  Bohemia,  and  the  unfortunate 
Archduke  will  be  placed  between  two 
fires.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of 
Saxony  must  make  np  his  mind  to  re- 
ceive his  dominions  again,  on  what- 
ever terms  theFrench^mperor  chooses 
to  lay  down^  ieind  the  Westphalian 
will  receive,  as  no  doubt  he  is  entitled 
to,  a  due  compensation  for  bis  trou- 

The  retreat  of  the  Austrians  from 
Saxony  was  not  so  much  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arms 
of  Westphalia,  as  the  necessity  there 
was  for  their  co-operation  with  the 
Archduke  on  the  borders  of  the  Da- 
nube. But  to  whatever  cause  it  wa3 
owinj?,  the  liopes  of  Insurrection  in 
the'  north  of  Germany,  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  nor  should  they  be 
expected  to  revive,  unless  success 
should  crown  the  arms  of  the  Arch- 
duke. All  depended  upon  that  con- 
flict; and  the  French  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  keep  in  order  the  petty  in- 
surgents like  Schill  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  which,  in  times  of  such 
confusion,  would  naturally  infest  va- 
rious districts. 

But,  if  the  north  of  Germany  was 
<)uieted,  the  south  was  far  from  being 
so  tranquil.  The  Alps,  which  sepa- 
rates Bavaria  from  Italy,  are  inha- 
bited by  a  sturdy  race  of  moun- 
taineers, and  revolt  among  them  was 
organized  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
Though  the  Austrians  had  left  them, 
they  kept  njy  a  considerable  predatory 
Var,  and  their  troops  spread  terror  to 
the  walls  of  Munich  and  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  •  Constance.  Their  suc- 
cess against  the  French  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  indignation  expressed 
acjainst  the  general  by  (he  eniperor. 
Svho  threatened  him  with  military  ex- 
ecution, as  a  murderer  and  not  a  ge- 
neral, if  ever  the  fortune  of  war  plac- 
ed him  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  grounds  for  this  threat  were  the 
charge  of  having  murdered,  in  cold 
blood,  a  vast  number  of  French  pri- 
soners. The  Emperor  of  Austria 
threatened  to  retaliate^  and  thus  a 


new  scene  was  ofpening  to  the  distrac- 
tion of  Europe,  the  display  of  murder 
by  two  great  soyereigns,  and  the  carr>'- 
ing  on  of  war  in  the  most  sanguinary 
manner.  The  threats  of  either  par- 
ty have  not  been  yet  put  into  exe- 
cution I  and  if  the  general*  who  was 
the  first  pretext  for  them,  should  un- 
fortunately be  taken  and  suffer,  so 
many  prisoners  of  hidi  distinction  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  that  it  is 
little  likely  the  example  should  be 
followed  by  the  Austrians. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the Tyrolese 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  would 
have  been  of  great  consequence  if  any 
disaster  befell  the  latter;  but  there 
was  not  sufficient  strength  in  that 
quarter  to  affect  the  positions  on  the 
Danube.  The  Austrians  had  been 
obligetl  to  quit  that  country  about 
the  time  the  great  battles  were  fought 
on  the  Danube,  and  the  Italian  armjr 
of  Bonaparte  was  pursuing  them  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  taking  up  hi^ 
position  on  the  southern  side  of  th« 
river.  He  could  not  contain  hts  joy 
on  the  arriyal  of  this  army ;  it  was  an* 
nounced  in  a  bulletin,  and  this  rein- 
forcement more  than  counterbalanced 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  at  Aspern. 
The  Austrians  fled  towards  Raab,  and 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  French. 
A  considerable  battle  took  place  at 
Raab,  where.the  formerwere  oefeated, 
and  in  a  few  days  Raab  snrrendered. 
What  escaped  of  the  Austrians  passed 
over  the  Danube  at  Presburgn,  and 
joined  the  Archduke  at  Aspern. 

^  In  this  situation  then^  for  a  long 
time,  were  the  hostile  armies  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  mighty 
Danube.  On  the  northern  bank  was 
the  Archduke  Charles  encamping 
himself,  in  the  strongest  manner,  be- 
tween Aspern  and  Essling,  and  calling 
in  all  his  scattered  troops  from  Sax- 
ony, frpm  Moravia,  from  Hungary, 
and  whatever  could  come  to  him  under 
the  name  of  the  Landwehr,  or  armed 
militia,  from  these  quarters,  and  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  Austria.  Here 
he  seemed  to  be  expecting  rather  the 
motions  of  Bonaparte,  than  resolving 
up^n  any  active  efforts.  He  presum- 
ed, probably,  on  the  impossibility  of 
Bonaparte  retaining,  in  quiet,  his' po- 
sition near  Vienna,  and  therefore  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  oV  any 
change  the  emperor  might  make  in 
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the  disposition  of  bit  force.      The 

ErudeDce  of  this  measure  may  justly 
e  doubted,  if  the  advantages  gained 
at  the  battle  of  Aspern  hwi  been  so 
great  as  at  first  represented  by  the 
Archdulce;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the 
least'  time  given  to  recover  the  blow» 
was  in-  favour  of  the  French,  whose 
system  of  persevering  attack  could  be 
counterbalanced  only  by  a  similar  de- 
gree of  perseverance. 

Of  the  French  emperor,  during  this 
long  interval,  we  heard  only  that  he 
was  disciplining  and  reviewing  his 
troops,  fortifying  the  island  of  Lobau, 
and  malcing  the  formidable  prepara- 
tions for  a  new  attack.  The  south  of 
the  Danube,  from  the  Inn  toRaab, 
was  completely  under  his  controul; 
and  besides  the  Italian  army  reinforce- 
ments were  marching  to  him  from  all 
quarters.  That  he  could  not  remain 
long  in  inactivity  was  certain.  The 
only  doubt  was,  where  he  would  cross 
the  Danube,  whether  at  a  distance 
above  or  below  Vienna,  and  thus  ren- 
der futile  all  the  entrenchments  of 
the  rival  commander.  It  is  now  evi- 
dent, that  had  he  taken  either  scheme, 
surmised  bj^  many  politicians,  he 
must  have  given  an  act  vantage  to  the 
Archduke  j  for  the  moment  the  em- 
peror had  (quitted  the  capital  either 
way  to  cross  the  Danube  at  a  distance 
from  it,  the  Archduke  would  have 
immediately  crossed  tlie  river,  retaken 
the  capital,  and  left  the  French  to  a 
fruitless  niarch  in  Bohemia.  .  All 
the  preparations,  therefore,  of  the 
emperor  indicated  an  attack  on  the 
Austrian  camp,  but  the  mode  of  this 
attack  was  left  to  conjecture,  and  the 
Archduke  was  deceived. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  French  Em- 
peror took  up  his  head-quarters  at  the 
island  of  Lobau,  and  inspected  him- 
self such  opera: ions  as  are  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  ancient 
or  modern  warfare.  The  great  point 
was  to  land  the  army  on  the  other  side 
without  the  inconveniences  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed  on  the  former 
attack.  A  watchful  enemy  on  the 
oti)er  side  might,  it  would  be  said, 
f>affle  every  enterprize  of  this  nature  ; 
and  the  ease,  with  which  the  wHoIe 
was  ultimately  conducted,  though  it 
raises  greatly  the  fame  of*  the  French 
emperor,  does  certainly  cast  a  shade 
on  the*  viij'i  ■ahcc*  of  the  Arclidukc. 


Near  to  the  Island  of  I^bau  is  a  small ' 
islandy  on  which  the  emperor  caused  ^ 
a  vast  battery  to  be  erected,  to  play 
upon  Essling,  as  if  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  would  be  on  that  quarter. 
Against  this  battery,  therefore,  the 
attention  of  the  Archduke,  was  di  rect-  -  ^ 
ed:  and  pn  the  4th,  in  the  evening, 
a  full  fire  played  upon  Essling,  and 
upon  the. town  of  Enzersdorf,  to 
the  east  of  the  Archduke's  camp,  by 
which  the  latter  was  completely  burn- 
ed down ;  and  during  these  operations, 
in  a  violent  storm  with  r^in  and  thick 
darkness,  the  whole  of  the  French, 
army  was  landed,  by  extraordinary 
bridges  and  boats,  on  the  plain  of 
Enzersdorf,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  tbe  Austrian  camp.  Here, 
in  tire  morning  at  sun  rise,  the  whole 
of  the  emperor*s  plans  were  develop- 
ed. He  had  an  ample  field  for  the 
manoeuvring  of  bis  troops,  and  the 
Austrians  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  remain  in  the  camp,  whicb. 
was  not  sufficiently  defended  on  the 
land  side,'  or  ipanixuvre  with  him  in 
the  plain.  The  latter  part  they  took,, 
but  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  at. 
night  the  French  were  in  com^^ieta, 
possession  of  the  Austrian  entriench- 
ments. 

Op  the  next  day  the  great  and  im- 
portant battle  was  given.  The  Aus- 
trians placed  the  great  strength  of 
their  artillery  on  their  right  near, 
the  Danube,  with  the  view  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  and  weak- 
ened their  centre  to  give  more  force 
to  the  two  wings.  On  the  contrary, 
the  French' emperor  made  the  great 
brunt  of  his  battle  bend  towards  the 
centre  j  and  having,  early  in  the 
morning,  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  Austrian  right  wiu^,  about 
ten  he  poured  down  with  immense 
force,  botli  of  men  and  artillery,  upon 
the  centre,  and  drove  it,  it  is  said,  .im- 
mediately a  league  before  them.  Tbe 
consequence  was,  that  the  rij^ht  wing, 
which  had  been  successful,  was'com^ 
pellcd  to  retreat,  and  long  before 
night  the  French  had  passed  the. 
ground  occupied  in  the  morning  by 
the  Austrians.  The  'battle  was  ex- 
tremely bloody.  To  what  extent  can- 
not be  known  till  the  Austrian  ac- 
counts are  received.  The  Archduke 
retreated  into  liohemia.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  who  >Yas  a  witness  to 
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the  disasters  of  his  troops  from  a  tower  quest,  and  si  poffioo  of  th^tn  are  to 
in  the  neighbourhood,  fled  with  ]»re-  be  sold ;  and  the  Vales  to  be  taken  i^ 
dpitatioTi  into  Moravia.  *       part  pf  payment.    Thui  every  pur- 

Thus  has  Bonaparte  answered  the   chaser  will  gaih  possessfoii  of  land  fo# 
proud    language    of  the  Austrians  ^   nothing,  it  may  be  said,  and  thus  be- 
and  whatever  our  fears  or  our  aver-   come  aitarhecf  to  the  new  order  o^ 
$ion  may  suggest,  we  cannot  deny  to   thing's.    The  Gallo-Spanish  king  will 
him  the  praises  of  a  most  cor  summate   have  ill  his  possession  a  quantity  of 
General.      All  the  resourc  s  of  the  the  V^les,  and  will  have  the  credit  of 
Archduke  are   now  cut  off,    except   paying  a  debt  which  the  old  govem- 
what  he  can  obtain  from  Bohemia^   ment  never  would  have  discharged; 
and  in  ihis  little  kingdom  he  must  and  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  re-^ 
expect   to  meet  with   the  Westpha-   tire,  a  considerable  degree  ofanimo* 
lians  pouring  in  from  Saxony  on  the  sity  will  be  excitird  between  the  ola 
north,  the  French  troops  from  Nu-   and  the  new  proprietors.    It  was  thui 
femberg  on  the  west,  ana  a  close  pur-    in  France,  that  the  alienation  of  pro- 
Suit  of  the  great  French  army  under   perty  became  subservient  to  the  pur- 
NapoIeoQ  hmiself  on  the  south-east,   poses  of  the  revolution.    The  body  of 
That  be  can  maintain  his  ground  long   landholders,  interested  in  its  success; 
^eerns  to  be  impossible;  and  it  is  not   is  now  immense;  and  the  quantity  of 
improbable,  that,  before  what  we  are   church  lands  in  Spain  being  so  much 
Aow  writing,meets  the  public  eye,  the  greater,  will  give    a   greater  powc^ 
news  will  have  arrived  of  the  com-   to  the  French  interest    It  is  not  im- 
plete  surrender  of  his  army.    To  what   possible  also,  that  this  measure  will  ' 
place  the  Austrian  emperor  will  wan-   compel  the  Junta  to  hold  out  thd 
der  time  will  discover.    The  way  to  Same  3^wj<^  to  the  holders  of  the  Vales^ 
Hungary  is  open  to  him ;  but  no  in-   and  thus  on  both  sides,  the  property  of 
surrection    can  he  there  raise  time  the  church  will  be  the  scape-goat, 
enough  to    assist    his   brother.     He       fn.  Italv  our  troops  have  been  on  th^ 
i^ust  again  solicit  the  clemency  of  the   alert,    l^hey  have  cjuitted,  in  part, 
eonqtieror,  and  if  he  .continues    to    ^iciy,  and  taken  an  island  in  the  bay 
wcaracroVn,  it  must  depend  on  the  of  Naple*:.    Nothing  important  has, 
bount}'  of  the  French.  however,  been  cU'ected,  and  ll>e  Nea* 

The  affairs  of  Spain  must  fake  their  politan  king  holds  our  efforts  in  very 
Colour  finally  from  those  in  Austria,   great  contempt.    To  him  is  confided 
At  present  their  aspect  is  uufavour-  a  new  care.    The  dominions  of  the 
able  to  the  French.     The  Engli.sh   Fope  are  under  his  superiiitendance^ 
army,  under  Sir  Arthur  VVeilesley,   for  the  time  has,  at  last,  arrived,  when 
has  marched  into  this  country,  and  be  the  temporal  dominion  of  this  spiri« 
is  expected  to  l^e  joined  by  a  formi-   tual  impost(>r  cea>es  to  exist.    The 
dable  force  of  tlte  Spaniards.    They  successor  of  Charlemagne  has  taken 
are  marching,  it  is  said,  towards  Ma-   away  what  his  predecessor  so  unwisely     . 
drid,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they   bestowed;  and  the  power,  which  wai 
May  take    possession  of  the  capital,   at  once  sofoimidaole  in  Europe,  il 
and  compel  the  French  to  retreat  to  reduced    now    almost    to    an  empty 
their  foriiiirr  |K)situ>n,  to  the  north  of  name.    The  deerei*  of  Bonaparte,  re« 
the  Ebro.      But  our  accounts  from   duciug  the  papacy  within  due  bounds- 
Spain  are  little  to  be  depended  upon,   and  making  this  pretended  spiiit.ual 
TheGallo-Spanisljking  hasnot  as  yet  entirely  dependant  on  temporal  au- 
evinced  a  desire  to  retreat,  but,  on  the   thorltv,  is^  full  of  wisdom   and  good 
Contrary,  lias  issued  an  artful  procla-   »^euse.    Yet  still  the  Pope  has  nunik 
Ddation,  which  niay  tend  to  increase   than,  sufficient  for  any  ecclesiastic. 
his  interest  in  the  country.    The  mo-    His  income  is  equal  to  eighty   thou- 
ney  borrowed  in  the  old  government  sand   pounds  a  year.    This   may  b^ 
vent  under  the  name  ot  the  Royal   very  well  for  the  old  man,  now  on  that 
Vales,  and  this  debt  might  be  consi-   thront  of  iniquity;  but  it  is  probable, 
dered  afmost  as  lost  by  the  proprietors  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  inco.iid 
of  the  stock.      A   vast    quantity    of  will  be  diminished  if  ever  a  successor 
church  and  king's  lands  has  fallen  into  should   be  appoinfed.     Perhaps  ih\i 
fb>  hands  of  th^  French  by  the  coll-   may  be  thd  la^  man  %h»  bears  th« 
UmvsasAL  Mag.  Vol.'XIX*  1 
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odious  oanie  of  Pope;  aud  the  nations  injuries  inflicted  on  it,  more  by  its 
pf  Europe  wil!  be  too  wise  ^o  let  a  late  king  than  by  its  enemies, 
foreigner  have  any  influence  in  their  The  troops  of  Russia  have  marched 
fcctesiastical  concerns.  Christianity  against  Austria,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
bas  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  title,  or  time  to  assist  in  the  grand  conflict* 
#uch  an  office;  and  posterity  will  be  The  success  of  Bonaparte  will  acce- 
ihankful  to  Napoleon  for  the  benefit  lerate  their  march,  and  the  troops  of 
lie  has  conferred  on  mankind,  by  re«  Austria  that  may  be  in  Poland  must 
ducing  the  power  of  this  prelate,  give  way.  As  the  opportunity  is  open 
This  was  an  event  to  which  our  pro-  for  Russia  to  attack  the  Turks  with 
iestant  fore  fathers  looked  forward  with  vigour,  and  Constantine  is  said  to  be 
ihe  most  sauguiqe  exultation:  but  in  motion,  the  time  may  be  come  for 
ihoir  degenerate  sons,  half  papists  in  him  to  take  his  destined  empire:  and 
iheir  hearts,  are  such  enemies  to  inno-  happilv  will  it  be  for  us,  if  the  coun- 
Vation,  that  ihey  view  with  sorrow  any  cils  of  Bonaparte  should  bend  the 
Amelioration  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  Same  way,  and  his  next  effort  should 
To  us  the  destruction  of  tyranny  and  be  the  destruction  of  the  Ouooiaa 
superstition  wi|l  always  be  pleasing:  empire. 

and  in  spite  of  protestapt  alarms,  we  India  has  afforded  room  for  much 
•rejoice  in  these  eventful  times,  that  comment;  and  the  setting  aside  pf  a 
the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  has  etTectu-  conmiander-in-chief  in  that  quartcf 
^lly  curbed  the  usurpations  of  popery,  has  been  very  properly  effected  by 
and  proc^u  red  the  downfall  of  the  in-  the  civilpowcr.  This  has  given  rise 
quisition.  This  is  a  presage  of  great  to  the  promulgation  of  some  strange 
future  improvements,  tl>ouah  the  pro-  doctrines  at  home  on  the  nature  of 
testants  will  pi-obably  be  the  last  to  military  discipline;  but  we  know  of 
lay  aside  their  intolerance.  no  discipline  that  can  be  an  excuse 

The  revolution  in  Sweden  seeins  to   for  the  violation  of  a  cjvil  right.  The 
be  completely  settled;  and  the  new  military  ofBcer  must  take  his  altcrua- 
ling  is  seated  on  the  throne  with  uni-   tive,  either  to  obey  his  superior  aud 
versal  satisfaction.       We  regret  ex-   disobey  the  civil  power,  or  disobey 
ceedingly,  that  a  good  account  of  the   his  supeiior  alid  obey  the  civil  power, 
proceedings,,  of  the  diet  and  of  the    when  the  two  powei-s  ciasl^    out.  is 
new    constitution    has    not  'reached  such  a  case  wc  hold  the  civil  power 
England.    In  some  respects  the  8we-   to  be  paramount,  and  the  excuse  of 
dish  diet  is  superior  to  our  parlia-  obedience  to  a  superior  officer  can  be 
Iment:  for  the  interests  of  the  lower  of  no  avail  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil 
classes  are  secured  by  a  house  of  their  magistrate. 
'  own;  andj  it  is  said,  that  the  debates       Slany  things  at  home  have  e?fcited 
in  that  house  would  not  sufler  on  a.  attention,  suth  as  the-cauj-e  in  which 
comparison  with  those  in  our  House  Mr.  Wardlc  has  been  concerned;  and 
of  Commons.    Assuredly  it  is  not  easy   which  is  made  by  the  corrupt  piiriy  a  ' 
for  men  to  legislate,  when  their  own   kind  of  set-oft' against  the  proceedings 
wishes  and  interests  are  to  be  con-   in   the  House  of  Commons,   which 
suited;  and  our  game  laws  would'un-   raised  that  gentleman  so  ver^  descrv- 
"  dergo  a  considerable  change,  if  they   ediy  to  a  high  degree  of  pubhc  esteem, 
weire  to  be  examined  in  a  house  re-    His  efTorts  in  that  cause  t^annot  be 
presenting  the  farmers  of  this  king     obliterated  in  our  minds  by  private 
dom.    As  to  the  king,  he  seetns  to  be   concerns.    IV)   the    public    man  wa 
.     very  humanely  taken  *care  of,  and  to   look,  and  to  the  public  cause;  but  we 
enjoy  as  miich  happiness  as  the  pecu-   are  not  surprised  that  his  enemies  and 
liarities  of  his   situation  will  admit,   the  eiifmii-s  of    the   public    should 
A  deposed  king  must  always  be  an   gladly  lad  hold  of  any  opi>ortxinity  to 
object  of  some  suspicion:  but  there   endeavour  to  bring  hint  to  the  sante  ■ 
is  so  little  attractive  in  the  character  level  with  themselves— The  proceed- 
of  this  unfortunate  sovereigui  that   ings  in  the  East  India  Company,  re« 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  any  partisans. .  specting  the  young  men,  whose  places 
.  5*lie  active  employment  that  Russia  is   were  fraudulently  obtained,would  give 
likely  to  have  in  another  quarter  may   ample  scope  for  animadversion*     W^ 
permit  Sweden  to  recover  from  the  can  admire  tl^e  huiua'ne  st^ps  tftk^A 
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by  many  members  of  the  court,  of  But  all  these  topics  hare  merged  ii^ 
proprietors  on  this  occasion :  and  if  the  consideration  of  the  grand  expe- 
Cbe  court  of  directors  think  it  neces-  dition.  The  preparations  in  our  sea^ 
sary  to  talee  the  rigorous  course,  they  ports  have  heen  ifhii^ense.  *An  armt 
are  pled^ir>i;  themselves  to  a  rule  of  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  with  all 
action,  which  it  will  be  incumbent  in  appointments  for  sieges  or  a  cam* 
thera  to  pursue  in  a  manner  that  will  paign,  is  upon  the  seas.  *  To  whaf 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  public.  But  quarter  it  is  directed,  rumour  only 
patronage  is  a  great  trial :  and  the  his*  suggests,  and  this  fixes  the  Scheldt  for 
tory  of  all  ages  shews  with  what  diffi*  the  first  place  of  opcratioifs.  At  tb^ 
culty  the  |»rivate  views  of  an  indivi*  mouth  of  it  is  the  considerable  island 
^ual  ai-e  to  bes.'icrificcd  to  thoseob*  of  Walcheren,  of  which  it  is  said  we 
jects  tor  which  he  is  invested  with  are  to  take  possession,  and  tbei)  l# 
iK>w€r.— The  iiame  of  the  Princess  of  destroy  or  sei«  the  ships  of  the  lint 
Wales  has  been  brought  forward  on  that  have  ,been  built  at  AiUwerp  and 
an  occasion  which  has  given  room  for  other  places  on  the  river.  Thisscneme 
the  exercise  of  great  fut  bearance  and  is  certainly  feasible ;  but  the  length  of 
generosity  ou  the  part  of  her  husband,  time  that  has  elapsed  in  collecting  and 
-who  has  intertered  to  satisfy  her  ere-  embarking  the  troops,  may  have  ena« 
ditors  for  an  immense  debt  that  she  bled  the  eoeipv  to  give  us  a  waritt 
appears  to  have  incurred.  We  trust  reception.  However  successful  it 
that  such  conduct  will  produce  its  may  be,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that 
due  effect  and  that  economy,  which  it  has  no  tendency  to  assist  the  Au9» 
is  as  necessary  in  the  highest  as  in  trians,  or  to  prevent  the  French  em* 
the  lowest  stations.  We  might  in-  peror  from  being  the  great  arbiter  of 
deed  say  more  necessary,  as  it  be-  kurope.  Great  as  our  armament  is» 
comes  those  of  high  birth  and  hi|;h  it  is  too  small  to  advance  far  ou  th^ 
rank  to  set  an  example  to  their  inte-  continent:  and  whilst  we  are  takii^ 
riors;  and  to  live  beyond  one's  in-  an  island,  Bonaparte  is  settling  the 
come,  whatever  that  income  is,  is  in  destinies  of  an  empire, 
all  stations  very  reprehensible. 
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Remarks  en  Theatres,  and  on  i\^t  Three  Acts.    By  W.  Dimond,  Esq. 
Propriety    of    vaolting    them    with  9s.6d.        . 
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Veooni*  ortlicNovicepf  St.  Marks.  MiLiTAitv. 

|p  Three  Acts.    By  M.  O.  Lewis.  3s.       Instructions  for  training  and  ex- 
Killing  no  Murder.    A  Farce,  in  crcising  the  Local  Militia.l  2s. 

Two Aci«.   By  T.  E.  Hookc,  Esq.  2s.  miscellanies. 

EDUCATiOM.  Letters  from  CaDada*  written,  ilur^ 

Essays  on  professional  Education,  tog  a  Residence  there»  in  the  Years 

By  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  Esq.  F.E.S.  &c.    k306^  7»  and  8,  shewing  the  present 


4to.    il.  as. 

The  Pronouncing  EKpositor,  or  a 
»ew  Spelling  Book.  In  Tlu-ee  Parts, 
By  J.  Hornscy.    l«mo.    as. 

Youth's   Pocket    hemembrancer. 


State  of  Canada.    By  H.  Gray.     12$. 

A  Letter  to  tl>e  Rev.  R.  Walpole,  in 
Answer  to  bis  Criticif  nas  on  the  Stat^ 
of  Sicily.    By  G.  F.  Leckie,  Esq.     is. 

Death  of  Bonaparte  and  Universal 


fccing  a  Selection  of  the  most. jtnpor-  peac^,  a  new  Explanation  of  Nebu. 
iam  Jjnbjects  of  polite  Literatare.  By  diadnezzar's  great  Image,  and  PanieFi 
•'•r^u  *^u   ^?^^'  .  *^       .^    r.        I^oui-  Beasts.    By  L.  Mayer.   8vo    5s. 

The  School  Bictionarv  of  the  E«g^       betters  from  an  elder  to  a  younger 
Issb  Language.  By  W.t.Myhus.  2s.   Brother,  on  the  Conduct  to  be  pur- 
HISTORY.  «ued  in  Life. "  Sjj.  6d. 

A  Narratlre  of  the  Campaign  of  tlie  Outlines  of  a  political  Survey  df 
British  Ai^iy  in  Spain*  commanded  the  English  Attack  on  Denmark  hi 
%y  Sir  J.Moore,  K.B.  authenticated  the  Year  18<)7.  .Translated  from  the 
l>y  official  Papers  and  original  Letters.  Danish  of  C.  F.  Hellfried.  8vo.  6s» 
By  J.  Moore,  Esq.     4to      il.  l  is.  6d.       xh^  yVorks  of  tlie  Right  Rev.  Fa- 

Letters  from  Portugal  and  hpain.   t^er  in  God.  Ezekiel  Hopkins.  D.D. 
comprisirig  an  Account  of  the  Opera-   „ow  first  collected,  arranged,  and  re- 
gions of  the  Armies  under  Sir  A.  Wei-,  y^,^  ^.^y,  ^  Life  of  the  Author.    By 
lesleyandSirJ-.Moore.    ByA.Neale,  josiah  Pratt    4  vols.    8vo.    2l. 
W.p.    4to.    21.  2s.  ^      A  few  Remarks  explanatory  of  the 

.v^^  .^^?"?*  ^"^  ^"^^^^^1^'T.  "^  Motives  which  guided  the  Operations 
the  British  Army,  and  of  the  State  ^f  ti,^  i^^itisb  Array  during  the  late 


and  Sentiments  of  the  People  of  For 
tugal  and  Spahi.  during  the  Cam 

,  paigns  of  the  Years  1808  and  1809. 
By  W.  Ormsby,  A.M.    «  vols.    12S. 

Af>  Aceotiot  of  the  Battle  fought 
^ear  Aspjsm,  on  the  Marchficld,  May 
1^1  and  2$»  1809.  between  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon.    Is.  6d. 

]      History  of  Rome,  from  the  Building 
df  the  City  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Repob- 

!  lie.    Illustrated  with  Maps.    By  E. 

'  Said  Win,  Esq.    ISmo.    4s, 

LAW.. 

The  Trial  of  Colonel  Wardle  in  the 


short  Campaign  in  Spain.  By  Bri- 
gadier-General H.  Clinton.     Is, 

Obsenratiens  on  the  above.  By  a 
British  Officer.    2s.     • 

A  Reply  to  the  Pamphlets  latety 
published  in  Defence  of  the  London 
Female  Penitentiary.  By  W.  Hale. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Panorjama  of  Wit,  exhibiting 
at  one  View  the  choicest  Epigrams  In 
the  KngiiKh  Language.    4s. 

Method'of  Founding  Stereotype, as 
practised  by  C.  Brightly,  of  Bungay, 
with  a  Metal  Plat^.    da',    *   . 

The  Works  of  Mr.  A.  Cowley,  in 


il.?^l^l!!:^fJ!!-"^l^,?fe^       ?--  -Hd   Verse,  p^inUng  out\he 


-^be  Attorney-General,  and  Evidence 
4)f  Mrs.  Clarke.    2s. 
^  The    Solicitor's    Assistant    in    the 
Court  of  Chancery.    By  W.  Hands, 
Cient.    8vou    ©s. 

A  Treatise  of  Pleading  on  the  EqiH- 
ty  Side  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
jpery.   By  G*  Cooper,  Esq.;  Svo.    i3s. 

MEDICINS  AND  SURGERY. 

A  Treatise  explaining  the  impossi- 
bility ^  the  Disease  called  Hydiopho- 
pi;ai  beinjj  caused  by  the  Bite  of  apy 
rabid  AmmaL  ByW.Maryan.  2s.6dL 


Pieces  selected  by  Bishop  Hard,  D.D. 
including  his  Lordship's  Notes  and 
Johnsou's  Life  of  the  Author.  3  vols. 
8vo.     ll.  lis.  ad.  .       . 

Tl^  Shooter's  Guide:  containing 
the  natural  History  of  Dogs,  the  v^ 
rious  Fowling  Pieees  considered,  and 
t)ie  best  pointed  out,  with  Directixnis 
for  charging  the  same.  ByB.Thc^ 
mas.    5s.  6ii. 

A'ccipe  si  vis.  A  Letter  addres&e^ 
^o  the  B'ishop'Of  Peterborough,  in 
^li^wQf  to  the  Opinioa  of  bir  W. 
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Scott,  Knt 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  O.  8, 
ByN.Nisbett.M.A.     ls.6d. 

Essavfi  oo  various  Subjects.  By 
G.Walker,  F.'B.  S.  %  vols.  fivo. 
II.  is. 


Caelel>s  Suited,  or  tlie  Opinions  «in4 
Part  of  the  Life  of  Caleb  Cculeb^ 
Eso,     Bv  Sir  <».  Rover,  Bart.    <^.  . 

>Ianfrone>  or  the  One  Ilau<lrd 
Mmik.  By  M.  A.  Radclia«.  4  voU. 
li.  «s. 

Les    Qucrelles   lie 


Address  to  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  Auj^U!>(a  l^f<mtainc. 


the  Peace  for  the  County  of  GloOcc«- 
tcr,  on  the  Admiuistration  and  prac- 
ticaJ  Effects  of  i\^t  System  of  Prison 
Regulations  established  in  that  Coun* 
ty.    By  Sir  G.O.  Paul.    8vo.    5s. 

Important  Studies  for  the  Female 
Sex,  in  reference  to  motlern  ManntMs. 
';f  Addiessed  to  a  Young  1-^dy  of  Dis- 
linciion.     By  Mrs.  Cockle.      Hmo. 
7s. 

*  Experiments  made '  in  the  River 
Thames,  with  a  View  to  discover  a 


FamiJle.     Par 
S  vols.     I$s. 
a  moral  'J'ale^ 

Bi^  a  A.  u 


Clara  dc  Montficr : 
with  original  Poems. 
Noir.    5  vols.     II, 

Yonni;  Uosincrc,  or  Skett^hes  of  the 
\V<»rld.  •  By  Miv.  Perk.    S  vols.     Ifyu 

'n»e  Fallen  Minisier,  and  utliar 
Tales.  By  W.  B.  liewctson.  «  vat. 
10s. 

Guiscard,  or  the  Mysterious  Accu- 
sation.   Byli.Vcrc.    ivois.    jOs. 

POF.TRr. 

Poems;  consistinj;  of  Translations 

from  the  Greek,  latin,  and  Italian, 

By  Mrs.  VVajr- 


^lethod  for  ascertaining  the   Dircc 

tion  of  Currents;  also  anew  Method  with  some  Originak 

proposed  for  measuring  a  Ship's  Rate  J^imo.    7s. 

of  Sailing.   By  J.  Burney,  Esq.   ls.6d.  P-etry  for  Children,  entirely  Ori- 

Gas  Light  and  Coke*  Company.-**  ginal.    By  the  Auihor  of  Leicester's 

The  tr^peech  delivered  before  a  very  fcjchool.    ^  vols.    3^. 

niimerous  and  respectable  Meeting  of  The  Columbiad:  a  Poem.    By  J. 

the  Proprietors  of  the  above  Concern,  Bailow.    bvo.     I5s. 

held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  The    Buttcrily's    Birth-Day-      Is. 

July  6.    By  J.  van  Voorst.    6d.  P^'ii"»  <ir  ^^'  ^^'  ^^^^^^^^^ 

An  expostulatory  Letter  to  the 
Editors  of  the  i^dinburgh  Review, 
Ss.6d. 

Presbyteriaa  Letters,  addres^d  to 

Bishop  Skini^r,  of  Aiierdieen,  on  his  principal  Nations  iu  Euroju*.     Is. 

Vindication  of  primitive  Truth  and  .  Lite's    Vicissitudes,    or    Winter's 

Orte.    By  P.  MitchelJ,  D.D.     8vo.  Tears.     Oii';ina1   Poems.      By  Mrs. 


The  Flowers, or  tjic  Svlf)hid  Queeo. 
A  fairy  Tale.  By  Miss  A,  Lefanu. 
\Zk\o.    5s. 

The  Commerce  of  Albion  with  the 


The  Tbeatri<?al  Banquet,  or  tlie 
Actor's  Budget.  By  W.  Oxbcrry.  2 
Vols.  l8ino.  .12s. 

Lindl<?y  Murray  exi^mined,  or  an 
Adilress    to    Classical,    French,    and 


Savory.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  Sir  Jolm  Carr.  Em- 
iiellish'Hl  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Au- 
thor.    8vo.  10s.  Gd.    4to.  ll.  Is. 

POLITICAL  \ 

A  corrected!  Report  of  the  Debate 


Enulisb  Teachci-s.     By  a  Member  of  on  the  Cur natic Question,  on  theJ7th 


the  University  of  Oxford*  2^c 
.  Zeal  without^igotry,  or  an  Anti- 
dote to  ibe  Aspei'sions  of  the  ^uthor 
of  Zeal  without  Innovation.    2s.  0«I. 

A  Letter  to  the  English  Israelite, 
In  Answer  to  his  Observations  on  the 
Mission  of  <\  F.  Frey  for  the  Conver- 
lion  of  the  Jews.     Is.  6d. 

HA^TUBAL    Ul^TOaY. 


of  May,  and  continued  on  June  i  and 
17,  1808. 

A  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness  tha 
Duke  of  York  on  recent  Events.  By 
T.  il^gue.    2s.  Od. 

l*he  Plan  of  Reform,  proposed  Jby 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  correctly  reportca. 
In  Two  Speeches.     Is. 

A  Letter  to   Colonel  Wardle,  in 


Interesting  Selections  fiom  an ima-   which  his  public  Conduct  is  exaai' 


ted  Nature,  with  illustrative  Scenerv 
By  vy.  Daniel,  A.R.A.  4l.  Us.  m. 
or  Proof  Platen  on  India  Paper,  Oi.  9s. 

'      •         NOVELS. 

The  I^rds  of  Exii%     By  G.  Mai^- 
^rs.    3vi]d&.    i^ 


it^d,  and  iilu^traU^d  by  some  impor* 
taut  Particulars  now  tirst  disclosed. 

A  Warning  tp  tl>e  People  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Subject  of  Ueform.     U, 
The  JJiv4i  impystors,  gr  Two  Poii- 
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tica!  Ept.stlcs  to  Two  Political  ChcaU, 
<5.  L.  Wardle,  Esq.  and  W.  Cobbctt. 
a.6d. 

Observations  on  the  political  Ten- 
^eucy  of  the  late  public  Meetini;s  far 
Tctwrning  thanks  fo  G.  L.  Wardle, 
Esq,    By  a  South  Briton.    2s.  66. 

A  second  Letter  on  the  ^  laims  of 
rolonel  Wardle  to  the  Thanks  of  the 
Country.     By  a  Citizea     is. 

A  few  plain  Obscrvalfons  npon  the 
End  and  Means  of  political  Reform. 
In  iL  Letter  to  a  Member  of  P^rlia- 
M\ettt.    2s.  6d, 

A  Kttle  Justice  i<i  Colonel  Wardle, 
and  a  Reconciliation  of  the  Paradox 
that  Wright  if  'W  rong. 

RULIGION. 

Four  Sermons,  preached  in  Lon- 
dofi  at  the  Fifteenth  General  Meeting 
of  the  Missionary*  Society,  May  10, 
lUr2,  !80l>.    3s. 

•lude's  Question  discussed:  a  Ser- 
mon, preached  at  the  Rev.  James 
l>ore's  Meeting  House,  May  21.  By 
!¥.  Kingsbury,  M.A.     is. 

Sacred  Hours;  chiefly  designed  to 
illmtrate  the  Offices  and  Doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  J.  Grant, 
W.A.    7s. 

Extracts  from  the  religious  Works 
f)f  Fcnelon,  Archbishop  of  Canibray. 
Traslated  from  the  French.  By  Miss 
MarshaH.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Jejus  Christ  as  Man — an  imitabk 
Pattern  of  religious  Virtue.    6d, 

A  Discourse  on  Cruelty  to  the 
Brute  Creation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Be- 
ifsford,  M.A.    is. 

The  Death  of  the  Widow's  only 
Sob:  a  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the 
Decease  of  E.  C.Ives,  Esq.  of  Tich- 
licld,lJauts.    By  J.  Hunt.    Is. 


A  Sermon  on  the  prevailing  Cor- 
ruptions of  the  Age,  preached  in  the 
Parish  ChorcK  of  Fulham.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Px)jchctt.    is. 

The  Chuich  of  England  Doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  an  Ab- 
stract of  the  G  rounds  on  which  the 
Church  of  England  separated  froiu 
tht  Church  of  llomc.  B.>  Shute,  Bi- 
shop of  Durham.    Gd, 

A  Discourse  on  the  real  Principles 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
&c.  being  the  Substance  of  Three 
Lectures  delivered  in  Trinity  Term, 
18og.  By  the  G  resham  *  Lectui*er.  of 
Ci  il  Law.    2s.  6d. 

The  Pulpit,  or  a  biographical  and 
Hterary  Account  of  eminent  popular 
Preachers  for  I8O9.  By  Ouesimus. 
8vo.    <>s. 

'J'he  Mystery  of  the  Steven  Stars,  as 
emblematical  of  the  Mfnisters  of  the 
Gospel,  explained  and  improved,  A 
Sermon,  preached  at  the  Baptist 
Meeting  House,  Little  Prescot-street, 
Goodman's  Fields,  April  20.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Thomas.     Is. 

Scripture  Dialogues,  or  Dialogues 
between  a  Pilgrim  and  Adam,  No^ 
and  Simeon  Cicophas.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch.    8vo.    S^ 

National  Reform:  a  Sermon,  preach- 
ed on  Occasion  of  the  htc  national 
Fast  By  the  Rev.  E.  W  iUianis,  D.Di, 
Is. 

The  Life  of  Mr.  J,  Bunyan,  with  a 
Portrait  and  Fac  Simile  of  his  Hand- 
Writing.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ivimey, 
4s.  «d. 

VOYAGES   AND  TEAVELS.  ^ 

A  Dane's  Excursions  iii  BrttaiiL 
By  Mr.  Anderson.    2  vols.     12s< 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  "  J.  G."  we  w&ttW  obssnre,  that  in  a  leugihened  composition  there  should  tjc^ 
Inwch  of  the  Ltnuc  Labor  employed.  His  Ode  is  not  without  some  good  stanzas,  but,  as. 
a  whole,  it  re(iuires  more  polish.  Before  we  insert  it,  this  polish  must  be  given,  and 
we  could  also  wish  to  have  it  copiplete  in  MS. 

The  communication  of  a  <*  Constant  Readei"  has  been  received. 

The  letter    on  the  presumptive   plagiarism,  of  Calebi  does  not  seem  to  re<inirQ- 

iiwenion. 

To  **  Tim  Brtef,**  who  complains  that  no  notice  ha«  been  taken,  in  our  first  volume,* 
of  a  certain  Review,  we  ob^rve,  that  the  Review  alluded  to  was  not  then  in  being :  but 
if  our  friend  Tim  will  look  at  p.  1^9  of  the  Univ  Mag  for  August  ISOB,  he  wiU^iind. 
what  be  wants.    We  thank  him  for  his  enclosures. 

The  "  Review  of  Secrets  made  public*'  we  decline,  vpon  the  principle  of  never  ad- 
nji'tittg  any.  criticisms  upon  books  without  a  knowledge  of  the  wiiier.  -  • 
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HISTORICAL  amONICLE. 

Supplement  to  the  London  G  a-  posts,  which,  however,  had  no  inf 

ZETTE,  Tuesdar;^  JuUf  11.  cnce  upon  the  armies. 

An  Account  of  the  BattUs  fou<rht  near  ^  "o^vevereaiv  it  would  have  hx 

Aspem,  on   the  Marchjitld,  on  the  f^theArchduke  to  continue  his  ofi 

«!*/  and  <i<ld  of  May,  1609,  bei-c^tn  \'^^  operations  on  the  left  hank  of 

the  Archduke  Cha^l^s  of  Austria,  Danube  without  any  niatenai  re^ 

-  Gencraiisshno  of  the  Imperial  Aus-  jnce,  and  however  gratifyinic  it  nil 

irian  Armies,  and  the  Etf^peror  Na-  ^**^^  ^^»  ^P  »*f^'^*'^  provinces  wh 

FOLEON.  Co7mmnderin  Chief  of  tU  ^^^"^  groaninj;  beneath  the  presstir< 

•French  attd  allied  Armies.  iortx^  donitnion,  the  preservatioi 

-,      ^  -..T       .        ,      .         I.       his  native  laud  did  permit  him  to  fc 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  havin|r,  after  fer  the  cnemv  to.  riot  with  impunity 

wme  sanguinary  cnga.^fnents    near  the  entraih  of  the  monarchy,  to  g 

Abensberg,  Hauseti.and  Oinzlingen,  up  the  ricli  sources  of  its  iiidcp 

w  which  the  fortune  ot  war  favotfied  Jence,  and  expme  tlie  welfare  of 

the  Austnaiis,  so  as  to  force  the  French  subject  to  the  devastations  of  forci 

garrison  at  RatisboD  to  surrender,  sue-  conquerors. 

cecded  in  cutting  off  the  left  Wing  of      These  niotives  induced  the  Ar 
theAustmn  army,  and  diiving  It  back  duke  to  conduct  his  armv  into  Bo 
toLandshut,and  afterwards  in  adv an-  niia,  hv  way  of  Kleutsch  ami  N 
cmg  by    Lckmuhl  with  a  superior  markt.'to  occupv  the  Bohemian 
a)rps  of  cavalry,  taking  the  road  of  rest  with  lis>ht  troops  and  part  of 
Eglofsheira,  and  forcing    to    retreat  militia,  and  to  diiect  his  march 
those  Austrian  corps  that  were  posted  wartK  Budwcis,  where  he  arrivctl 
on  the  heuhtsof  Leikepoint  and  TaU  the  3d  of  Mav,  hoping  to  join,  n 
mebsing,  tfie  Archduke  on  the  ^3i\  of  L^utz,  his  left  wing,  which  had  b 
April  crossed  the  Danube,  near  Uat^s-  sepai-atcd  from  him,  and  which 
bon,  and  joined  the  corps  of  Belle-  under  the  command  of  Lieut,- Gem 

farde,  who  liad opened  the  campaijj^n  Baron  Hiller 
y  several  successful  affairs  in  the  But  the  latter  had  been  so  clos 
Upper  Palatinate,  hiwl  reached  Am-  pr,.ssed  bv  the  united  force  of 
bcrg,^Neumarkt,  and  H^mau,  and  had  fvench  armies,  that,  after  several  : 
bv  this  tsm^  appi-oacbed  Stadt-am-  rited  engagemouts,  and  even  aftt 
Hof,  in  order  to  execute  his  imme-  brilliant' affair,  in  which  he  had 
Aatejanction  with  the  Archduke.  advantage,  near  Neumarkt.  and 
The  Emperoi; Napoleon  ordered  the  whicli  the  troops  achieved  alt  that 
bombardment  of  Uatisboo,  occapied  possible  against  the  disproportioi 
by  a  few  battalions  who  were  to  cover  superiority  of  tl>c  enemy,  he  ind 
the  passage  of  the  Danube.  On  the  was  able  to  reach  Lintz,  but  was 
^d,  io  the  evening,  he  became  mas-  capable  of  crossing  the  Danube,  j 
Ccr  of  it,  and  immediately  hastened  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  stroying  the  communication  with 
to  enter  the  Austrian  States,  in  order,  left  bank,  and  taking  up  a  position 
as  he  openly  declared,  to  dictate  peace  hind  the  Traun,  near.  Ebersber^ 
^  Vienna.  This  was  the  occasion  of  an  extren; 

The  Austrian  army  had  tak-  n  a,  po-  murderous  engagement,  during  wb 
sition  near  Cham,  behind  the  river  the  enemy,  ill  ^torrain^  the  bri< 
-  Regcn,  which  was  watchvd  by  some  of  lost  near  4000  men:  Ebci^lierg 
tbe  enemy's  divisions,  while*  the  Em-  set  on  fire.;  and  Lieut-General  H; 
peror  Napoleon  called  all  the  dispose*  continued  his  retreat,  till  be  goi 
able  troops,  in.  forced  marches,  from  much  the  start  as  to  pass  the  Dan 
^e  north  of  Germany  to  the  Danube,  near  Stain,  without  being  distur 
and  considerably  reinforced  his  army  by  the  enemy,  and  to  wait  the 
with  the  troops  of  VVurtemberg,  Hes-  uroach  of  the*  Archduke,  Who,  a 
«ia,  Baden,  and  some  time  alter  with  having  in  vain  attemiHed  the  junc 
those  of  Saxony.  of  the  army  near  Lintz,  had  marc 

Near  Kirn  and  Nittcn^u  some  af-  from  Bud>veis  to  Zwettel;  still  i 
fain  had  happened  bctweea  the  out-  ing,byaquick  passage  of  the  Dau 
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to  arrwt  tbe  «tifmy*s  pr6grcss  towards 

Mcatiwliil<j  t  corps  df  Wiirtem- 
liergers  had  advanced  from  Passau 
4toug  both  the  shores  of  *  the  Daiitibe^ 
bad  occupied  Lint?,  and  the  bank  op- 
posite lo  It;  had  restored  the  biidge^ 
snd  signalised  itself  by  destroying  the 
defenceless  villages  and  cobtles,  which 
^ottld  not  be  protected  by  the  small 
lulvanced  guard  proceeding  by  tbe 
side  of  the  main  army. 

The  enemy,  by  marching  throufifh 
Hhe  valley  of  the  Danube  in  the 
strilightest  line,  had  got  so  much  a- 
bead^  that  all  hopes  of  coming  up 
Urith  him  m  front  of  Vienna  vanished: 
itiil»  ho\vcver»  if  that  city  bad  been 
able  to  hold  out  for^five  days,  it  might 
fcave  been  relieved;  and  the  Arch- 
duke resolved  on  venturing  the  utmost 
to  rescue  that  good  city,  which,  by 
the  excellent  disposition  of  its  citi- 
zens, the  faithful  attachment  to  its 
sovereign*  and  its  noble  devotioir,  has 
jraised  to  itself  an  eternal  monument 
in  the  annals  of  Austria.  All  his 
plans  were  now  directed  towards  gain- 
rng  xhe  bridges  across  tbe  Danube, 
near  Vienna,  and  endeavouring  to 
save  the  imperial  residence,  by  a 
combaf  under  its  very  walls. 

Vienna,  fornjeiiy  an  important  fort- 
ress, was.  in  vain  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  and  would  even  now,  from  the 
solidity  of  its  ramparts,  thestrong  pro- 
files of  its  works,  and  the  extensive 
system  of  its  mines,  be  capable  of 
Dtakintjr  a  protracted  resistance,  had 
«<)t,  fer  upwards  of  a  century  back, 
the  luxury  of  a  large  metropolis,  the 
wants  of  ease,  the  conflux  of  all  the 
magnates  in  the  empire,  and  the  pomp 
of  a  splendid  court,  totally  effaced 
every  consideration  of  military  de- 
fence. Palaces  adorn  the  rampaVts, 
tlje  casements  and  ditches  were  eon- 
verted  into  workshops  of  tradesmen, 
plantations  mark  the  counter-scarps 
of  the  fortress,  and  avenues  of  tiees 
traverse  the  glacis,  uniting  the  most 
beautiful  suburbs  in  the  world  to  the 
Corps  de  la  Place.  - 
Although,  under  such  circo  mstaaces, 
no  obstinate  resistance' of  tl>e  capital 
vas  to  be  expected,  vet,  from  the  un- 
^}lramp!ed  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants^ 
it  was  confidently  hoped  that  Vienna 
jnight^^  for  a  few  days,  serve  as  atete-. 
^-puiit,td  cover  the  passage  of  the 


river;  whence  ill  prtffarafions  a- 
mounted  to  do  more  than- to  secure 
the  place  against  a  coup-de-main ; 
and,  for  tins  reason,  the.  Archduke 
had  some  time  before  directed  FieF<l- 
Marshal  Hiller  to  send  part  of  hfs 
corps  along  the  right  hank  towards 
tbe  capital,  in  llie  etcnt  of  his  (the 
Archduke's)  passage  to  the  left  shohe. 

Field-Marshal  Hiller  now  rcceired 
Orders  to  turn  the  bridge  near  Stain 
in  his  rear,  to  leave  a  small  corps  of 
observation  near  Krems,  to  hasten  \iy' 
forced  marches  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army  to  the  environs  of  Vienna^  and^ 
a#  l^ircumstances  would  permit,  by 
occupying  these  small  islands,  to  keefy^ 
Dp  the  communication  of  the  city  aud 
the  debouche  across  the  bri(%c9.    , 

The  army  of  the  Archduke  no\y  ad- 
vanced, without  interru lotion,  byNeu- 
poUa,  Horn,  and  Weikendorf,  upon- 
Stockerau ;  and,  in  order  to  overawe 
such  enterprises  as  the  enemv  might 
project  from  the  environs  of  l.intz, 
part  of  the  corps  of  tl»e  General  of 
artillery^  Count  KolloMrratb,  which,, 
till  then,  had  remained  near  Pils^n» 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  north' and 
west  frontier  of  Bohemia,  was  ordered 
to  march  to  Budweis. 

Napoleon  had  used  so  much  expc^ 
dition  on  his  march  to  Vienna^  that, 
on   the  9th  of    May,   his^  advanced 
troops  appeared  on  the  glacis  of  the 
fortress,  whence  they  were  driven  by, 
some  cannon  shot.    From  three   to 
four  tliousaud  regular  troops,  as  many- 
armed  citizens, and  some  battalions  of 
country  militia,  defended  the  city  v^ 
ordnance    of   various    calibre    were* 
placed  upon  the  ramparts;  thcf  sub- 
urbs were  abandoned,  on  accountoF. 
their  great  extent ;  and  tbe  numerous 
islands  and  low  bushy  ground  behinc^ 
the  town  were  occupied  by  some  light 
troops  of  the  corps  of  Hiller,  as  well 
as  by  the  militia 

The  corps  iiself  \vas  posted  ou  what 
is  termed  "  the  Point,"  on  the  left 
shore  of  the  river,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  army,  which  was  advancioij;  iii 
haste. 

The  occupation  of  Vicuna  forn>ed 
too  essential  a  part  in  the  cxce'usive! 
plans  of  the  trench  Emperor;  its. 
conquest  had  been  announced  by  him 
with  too  mtich  contidcnce,  and  was' 
of  too  great  importance  towards  coii^ 
firming  the  prejudice  of  his  irre^istihle'^ 
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power,  for  btmsSot  to  employ  creij  guard  w^  taken.    The  chain  of  tb^ 

method  of  Ukiog  it  before  the  ^mu  putpostt  extended  on  the  left  side  fi^ 
ance,  wWch  was  so  near,  could  arriVc,  ifar  as  the  Marcb»  and  on  the  right  tQ 

For  the  space  of  twenty- four  hour^  Krems:  this  place  and  Presbprg  were 
the  howitzers  played  upon  the  town  j  occupied  by  some  battalions^  and  the 
and  though  several  houses  were  set  on  bead  quarters  of  the  Ai^hduke  were, 
fire,  the  couraj^e  of  the  inhabitants  QP  the  l6rh  of  May,  at  Ebersdorf, 
remained  unshaken.  3ut  ^  general  Bear  t be  high  road  leading  to  Brunn. 
devastation  thieatened  their  valuable  On  the  19th  the  outposts  rep 01  ted^ 
popertyj  and,  when,  at  le/igtb,  the  thai  the  enemy  had  taken  possession 
enemy,  availinir  himself  of  the  nume?  of  the  ^reat  island  of  Lobau,  witbia 
rous  craft  which  he  found  there,  about  six  English  miles  of  Vienna; 
crossed  the  smaller  branches  of  the  that  his  numbers  encreased  there 
Danube,  dislodged  the  troops'  from  every  hour,  and  that  he  seemed  to  bp 
the  nearest  islands,  and  menaced  their  employed  in  throwing:  a  bridge  across 
cummomcation  with  the  left  bank,  the  thes^reat  arm  of  the  Danube  behind 
rity  was  jnstified  in  capttulatiog,  ihe  island.  From  the  top  of  the  6i^ 
while  the  troops  retreated  by  the  great  samberg,  the  whole  of  the  opposite 
bridge  of  Tabor,  wbic]i  they  after-  country  appeared  to  be  enveloped  in 
wards  set  on  fire.  *  a  cloud  of  oust,  and  the  glitter  of  arms 

The  Archduke  received  this  intelli*  evinced  a  general  movement  of  troops 
gcnce  in  his  head  quarters,  between  beyond  Summering,  towards  Kaiser- 
Heirn  and  Meissau^  and  tliougb  it  Ebersdorf,  whither,  according  to  later 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  th^it  the  accounts,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
pity,  surrounded  as  it  was,  should  con-  removed  his  heaa  quarters,  and  was 
tinue  ite  resistance,  the  Archduke  by  his  presence  hastening  and  pro- 
proceeded  on  his  march  without  in-  moting  the  4)reparations  for  passing 
tcrruption,  flattering  himself  that  be  the  river. 

might  he  able  to  execute  his  favourite  On  the  following  morning,  at  day 
project  by  a  bold  attempt  to  pass  the  break,  the  Archduke  resolved  to  re- 
Pauube  near  Vienna.  cdnnoitre  the  island,  and  employed 

This  city  capitulated  on  the  13ih  of  for  this  purpose  part  of  the  advanced 
May,  so  that  there  was  no  further  oc-  guard,  under  tlie  command  of  Field- 
casion  to  expose  the  army  to  hazard  Marshal  Lieutenant  Count  Klenau, 
py  crossing  tbe  Danube,  for  which  no  supported  by  some  regiments  of  ca^ 
sufHcient  preparation  had  been  made,   valry. 

and  which  must  have  been  effected  in  The  isle  of  Lob^  forms  a  conve- 
tbeiace  of  the  eoemy^  and  under  lo-  nient  place  of  arms,  which  is  abou^ 
cal  circumstances  of  the  greatest  disr  six  English  miles  long,  and  four  aD4 
advantage.  By  the  surrender  pf  Vi-  a  half  broad,  and  being  separated  by 
enna  the  army  bad  also  lost  a  point  0i  the  laruie  arm  of  tbe  Danube  from  th^ 
support  on  which  to  rest  its  military  right  oank,  nothing  prevents  the 
operations.  building  of  a  bridge,  which  is  con* 

In  this^situatioji  of  afiairs  the  Arch-  cealed.  by  ground  covered  with  bushes^ 
fluie  resolved  lo  collect  hi*  army  at  and  tjic  great  extent  of  the  island  af- 
the  foot  of  the  hill  Bisamberg,  and  fords  the  advantage  of  sending  troopi 
dllow  it  a  few  days  of  rest,  which^  and  ordnance  ^om  so  many  points  of 
after  so  many  forced  marches,  it  ur*  it,  that  the  ps^age  across  the.  smaller 
gentjy  wanted.  The  cavalry,  for  the  arm  to  tbe  large  plain  of  Marchfield 
convenience  of  water,  was  posted  may  be  made  good  by  force  of  arms, 
along  the  Russ,  a  rivulet,  which  is  It  was  soon  perceived  by  the  strength 
concealed  by  ground  covered  with  of  thu  enemy's  columns  which  ad- 
husilies,  and  the  ad  vanced  £;¥ard  push^  vanced  upon  the  island,  and  placed 
ed  forward  to  the  Danube,  in  order  their  cannon  so  as  to  support  tbe  sct 
to  observe  the  movements  of  tbe  ene-  cond  passage,  that  he  meditated  a  se* 
P>v, 911(1  prevent  his  passing  the  river,  rious  attack.  The  advanced  guard 
jrliich  lie  had  already  attempted  to  do  sustained  a  tolerably  >rarm  engage^ 
■from  Nussdorf,  to  what  is  called  the  ment,  a^id  the  cavalry  routed  the  first 
Black  I^acke,  but  with  so  Jittle  sue-  division  of  the  enemy,  which  de- 
ce^s  that  a  battalion  of  his  advuuced  boucbed  frpm  th^  .low  erounds  gji  the 
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edge  of  the  river,  late  in  the  evening; 
upon  which  the  Archduke,  whose  in- 
tention was  not  to  prevent  the  f>assage 
of  the  enemy,  but  to  attack  him  the 
following  day,  retreated  with  his  ca^ 
Valry  to  Anderklaa,  and  ordered  the 
advanced  troops  to  fall  back  toMaass, 
according  as  the  enemy  should  extend 
himself. 

On  the  91st  at  day-break  the  Arch- 
duke ordered  his  army  under  arms, 
and  formed  it  in  two  lines  on  the  rising 
ground  behind  Gerasdorf,  and  be- 
tween the  Bisam-hill  and  the  rivulet 
Rii«s.  The  corps  of  Lieut.- General 
Hillbr  formed  the  right  wing  near 
Stamiyersdorfj  on  its  left*  was  the 
corps  of  the  General  of  cavalry  Count 
Belle|;arde,  and  next  to  that  the  corps 
of  Lieut-Gen.  Prince  Hohenzollern, 
in  the  aliffnement  of  Deutsch  Wa- 
gram.  The  corps  of  Prince  Rosen- 
berg was  posted  ny  battalions  in  co- 
lumn on  the  Russbach  on  the  rivulet 
Kuss,  kept  Deutsch  Was^rvn  strongly 
ocrupiea,  havinr,  for  the  security  of 
the  left  wing,  placed  on  the  heights 
beyond  that  place  a  division  en  reserve. 
The  whole  cavalry,  which  the  day 
before  had  advanced  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Lichtenstein  by  An- 
derklaa, was  called  back  into  the  line, 
filling.  In  two  lines,  the  space  inter- 
vening between  the  left  wing  of  Prince 
HoheiizoUein  and  the  right  of  Prince 
Rosenberg. 

The  vast  plain  of  the  Marchfield 
spread  like  a  carpet  before  the  front 
of  the  line,  and  appeared,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  every  obstruction  j  to  be  de- 
stined to  form  the  theatre  of  some 
l^reat  event.  Tlie  grenadiers  remained 
in  reserve  nearSeiering,  and  the  corps 
of  the  General  of  Artillery  Prince  of 
Reuss  kept  the  Bisam-hill,  and  the 
low  bushy  ground  along  the  Danube 
stronglv  occupied.  Part  of  it  was 
still  left  near  Krcms,  the  corps  being 
%ilmost  broke  up  by  having  so  many 
of  its  divisions  detached  to  so  consi- 
derable a  distance. 

At  Tiine  o'clock,* the  Archdoke  or- 
dered' the  arms  to  be  piled,  and  the 
troops  to  dine.  The  picquet  of  ob- 
servation on  thfe  Bisam-hill  reported 
that  the  bridge  across  the  Danube 
, behind  the  isle  of  Lobau,  being  now 
^uite  finished,  was  plainly  perceivable, 
kiii  that  troops  were  without  inter- 
mission seen  filing  off  over  it»  at  well 


as  passing  in  boats,  to  the  isle.  The 
outposts,  likewise,  gave  information, 
of  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the 
enemy  in  the, town  of  Enzersdorf-and 
in  the  villages  of  Essling  and  Aspcrn, 
and  of  his  advancing  towards  Htrsch,- 
itetten. 

The  Archduke  Charles  now  thought 
that  the  moment  forgiving  battle  had 
arrived,  and  hastened  to  Gerasdorf, 
where  the  chief  of  his  CtuartCT-Mas-. 
ter  General's  Staff,  General  Baroa 
Wimpfen,  sketched  out  the  following 
plan: — 

Plan  of  attack  upon  the  hostile  armj^  on 
.   its  march  between  Esling  and  Aspern, 
and  towards  Hinckstetten, 

•*  The  attack  to  be  made  in  five 
<rolumns.  The  first  column,  pr  the  co- 
lumn of  the  right  wing,  is  formed  by 
the  .corps  of  Lieut*- General  Hiller. 
It  will  advance  from  its  present  po- 
sition in  the  direction  between  the 
*  Point'  and  Leopoldau  along  the 
nearest  arms  of  the  Danube,  pags 
along  the  left  bank  towards  Stodelau 
and  Aspern,  keep  constantly  hear  the 
Danube  and  the  meadows  bordering 
upon  it,  and  is  vigorously  to  repulse 
the  enemy,  who  most  likely  will  meet 
it  on  the  same  road,  and  to  drive  him 
from  the  left  bank.  This  column 
must  not  suffer  its  progress  to  be  im- 
peded by  the  batteries  which  the 
enemy  perhaps  may  have  erected  on 
the  islands,  nut  miist  endeavour  to 
silence  them  by  its  cannon,  and  spi- 
ritedly continue  to  advance. 

**  The  second  column  consists  of 
the  corps  of  tlie  General  of  cavalry 
Count  Bellegarde;  leaving  Gerasdorf 
to  the  left,  it  will  march  towards  Leo- 
poldau, endeavour  to  join  the  "first 
column  on  the  right,  advance  upon 
Kagran,  and  then,  conjointly  with  the 
third  column,  upon  the  left,  push  for- 
wards towards  Hirschstetten. 

••  The  third  column  is  composed  of 
the  corps  of  Lieut.-General  Prince 
Hohenzollern.  ft  will  march  by  Sus- 
senbrunn  to  Breitcnlce,  and  from 
thence  towards  Aspern,  and  will  en- 
deavour to  join  on  its  ri^ht  the  second 
column,  and  on  its  left  the  fourth. 

•*  The  fourth  column,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.-General  Prince 
Rosenberg,  is  niade  up  of  that  part  of 
his  corps  which  is  posted  on  the  riiyj^ht 
bank  of  the  rivulei  Russ:   it  is  to  ad- 
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vance,  by  AHderklaa  »Bd  lUlQbdofii  pUin  in  batuUoiUp  with  brffdivUion^ 
towards  Essling.  from  the  centre!  ^  ^^.  ^  .        .     _, 

•*  The  fifth  column  is  formwl  by  "  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Gene- 
that  part  of  Prince  Roseoberg^s  corp*  ral  in  chief  recommends  order,  dose- 
which  stands  between  Deutsch  Wa-  aess  during  the  advance,  and  a  proper 
gram  and  Beauroersdorf.  Itwillcrosi  use  of  every  species  U  arms.  His 
the  Russ  near  Beaumersdorf,  leave  sUtion  will  be  Mritb  the  second  co- 
Rascbdorf  and  Bischdorf  to  the  right,   lumn. 

endeavour  to  pass  to  the  lei^  rcmod  ««  G<raid»c^,  ilfoy  21,  ISOQ."** 

tHe  town  of  Enzersdorf,  andseeure  ^         ,  .      i    /. 

its  left  flank  by  the  Archdokc  Fcf-  The  columns  consisted  of— 

dinand's  regiment  of  hussara.  1st 19  batt 22  squad. 

.    •*  The  eavaky  reserve^  under  the      «d , ..  .20 16 

command  of  General  Prince  Lichteo-       Sd  *  — 22 8 

stein,  to  march  by  the  way  of  An-       •♦*|J ^^ ^ 

derklaa.  Without  coming  in  contact  ^^^" ..j.l3... I® 

with    the    fourth    column,    between  The  corps  of  ^  ^^^.^^^^^g 
Raschd^rfandBreitenlee,  and  straight       cavalry  ..   5 

to  the  New  inn,  keeping  continually  The  corps  of  /  jg ^^ 

at  such  a  distance  between  the  heads     grenadiers     >  

of  the  third  and  fourth  columns  as,  _     ,        7".    ^.       , ,«         j 

in.  case  of  necessity,  to  be  near  at  Total    113  batt      148  squad, 

hand  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  "^  j  *    ^^  ,^r^  ^  i. 

main  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.        a»  which  amounted  to  75,OQO  men, 

«  f«.  J.  r  effective  troops. 

The  grenadier  corps  of  reserve  of  artillery,  there  were  18  baUeries 
to  march  from  Seiering  into  the  po-  ^f  brigade,  13  of  position,  and  11  of 
sition  which  the  corps  of  Belle^^arde  horse  artillery;  in  the  aggregate  two 
has  taken  up  behind  Gerasdorf.  hundred  and   eighty-eight  pieces  of 

-  AU  the  columns  and  corps  will  different  calibresf 
march  at  twelve  o  clock  at  noon.  The  enemy  had  availed  hi mseFf  ex- 
Their  second  lines  to  follow  them  at  tremely  well  of  the  advantaKcs  of  tho  . 
a  suiUble  distance.  Every  column  ground  to  cover  his  passage.  The  ex- 
to  form  Its  own  advanced  guard.  The  ^^^5^^^  villages  of  Essling  and  Asperu, 
order  of  march,  and  the  distribution  mostly  composed  of  brick  houses,  and 
of  the  field  pieces  to  be  left  to  the  encircled  all  round  by  heaps  of  earth, 
judgment  of  the  commanders  of  the  resembled  two  bastions  between  which 
respective  corps.  The  whole  will  ^  ^j^„y^  ^^^  ^f  natural  trenches,  in^ 
march  by  half  divisions.  Lieut-Gem  ^^^^^  ^^  jraw  off  the  water,  aerved 
Klenau  to  form  the  advanced  guard  ^^  ^he  curtain,  and  afforded  evenr 
of  the  fourth  mm!  fifth  columns,  and,  ^sgjhle  security  to  the  columns  pass'. 
before  he  advances,  to  suffer  the  heads  \  f^^^  ^^e  isle  of  Lobau.  Essling 
ofthese  columns  to  come  quite  up  to  ^  ^  granary  furnished  with  looo- 
him,  in  order  that  he  may  have  at  hand  holes,  and  whose  three  stories  afforded 
a  sufficient  support  of  infantry.  .    ^^o^  f^^  sevenk  hundred  men,  whHe 

••  Of  the  corps  of  cavalry,  the  bri-  Atpern  was  provided  with  a  strong 
gade  under  the  command  of  Veesey  chorchvard.  The  left  tide  of  the 
to  be  attached  to  the  second  column,  latter  village  borders  on  an  arm  of  the 
and  the  regiment  0*R^ilty  to  the  Danube,  Both  villages  had  a  safe 
third;  andjioth  brigades  are  to  repair  comnninication  with  the  bushy  ground 
jmmediately,  the  former  to  Gerasdorf  near  the  Danube,  from  which  thr 
and  the  latter  to  Sussenhrupn.  enemy  bad  it  constantly  in  hl»  power  . 

*'  The4>rincipal  object  in  view  is  to  dispatch,  unseen,  fresh  reinforce- 
to  drive  back  the  ^ei^y  entirely  over  pientf.  The  isle  of  Lobau  served  at 
fhe  first  arms  of  the  Danube,  destroy  once  as  a  place  of  arms  and  as  a  tetcr 
the  bridges  he  has  throw^  oyer  them,  fde-pont,  a  bridge-head  for  the  bridge, 
und  occupying  the  bank  of  th^  Lobau  in  the  rear  ac|ros§  the  wain  ^m  of  the 
with  a  numerous  artillery,  especiaHy  river. 
^owitJBers.  -  The  enemy  with   the  divisons  of 

<^  Tb^  infantry  will  for*  oft^  thf  Ce »  rals  Molitor,  Boudet,  Nan«guty» 
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Le^ad,  %p7LtAti,  hishW^,  aiul  Ttt-  niotloh  for  tht  ftttaclt.^A  general  en- 
rand,  under  the  Marlhals  Mas^^H  thusiasm  had  taken  possession  of  the 
dnd  Lasnes,  as  Wl  as  Manhal  Bes-  tttk>ps»-*-jotftil  war-songs,  accomna- 
^rer^;  tb^ther  withth^ljuardsoftncj  Hied  bv  Tarkieh  mnsic,  r^otMided 
Wuftenoberg,  Hess^-Da^mstadt  and  tferougntlie  air,  and  were  interrupted 
Balden  ailtilitiries,  had  alrt&dy  left  by  sbouti  of '*  Long  live  our  Emperor^ 
thii  t>ositiOn^  and  i^s  direetiftg  hts  loof  live  the  Archduke  Chu-Ies!" 
inarch  towards  Hirschstetten,  whwi  whoever  *he  Imperial  General  ap- 
the  first'  Austrian  kd Sliced  guards  ptUf^d,  who  had  placed  himself  at 
methkn.  tlw  head  of  the  second  col  o  mn.*  Evety 

If  It   be  M  Mr  permitted'  in  war,  breaiBt  panted  with  anxious  dfesine  and 
to  fwdulge  farouraMe  presentiments,  high    confideoct  after  the   decisivo 
it  was  certainly  excusaole  so  to  do  at  moment;  »o^  the  finest  weather  fa- 
that  gr&at  moment,  when,  on  the  21st  voattd  the  swful  scene. 
of  May,  exactly  at  twelve  o^cbck,  the  • 

columns  began  to  put  themselves  in  fTo  be  continued*  J 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES. 

(;AMAkiI3G^HiRfe«  '  Macclesfield  in  the  chair.    After  tho 

TVIEBJ   At  Cambridge,  aged  57,  cloth  was  removed,  the  Earl  addressed 

JLr  Mr.  Sam\iel  Barker,  kcTper  of  the  company  on  the  state  of  the  wool 

Hobson*.  Workhouse  (commonly  call,  markets,  and  on  the  prospect  of  t lie 

ed  th6  Spinuitg-house)  in  St.Andrew's  S;cat  ad  vantages  likely  to  accrue  from 

street  lie  succeeded  his  father  in  that  <i"  establishment.      The   company 

fiitiiation  intheyeari7«S;  since  that  Hien  adjourned  to  another  barn  of 

time,  by  the  strictest  integrity  of  con-  Mr.Davy  s,  when  the  sale  commenced: 

duct,  and  humane^  attention  to  the  --Leicester  S8s.  per  tod  and  umrards, 

imhappy  who  came  under  his  care,  ;-Berkshire,  from  35s.  to  408.--South. 

he  gained  great  credit  to  himself,  and  Downs,  from  3  guineas  to  Si.  10s. 

gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  trust  essex. 

under  which  he  acted.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Essei^ 

Agricultural    Society    was   held,   as 

*-^TT*      ^^^^^J^"^*        .        '■  usual,  at  Chelmsforcf,  and  some  very 

At  flarrowslack  sheep-ihearing  the  goodstock  was  exhibited.  Besides  those 

^odanoe  wis  greater  than  <m  any  ^i,i^  ^^^^  ^^^  premiums,  there 

former  oc<»ion;«eMiy  100  gentle-  ^^re  many  animals  particularly  en- 

wien  and  fanners  dined  With  Mr.  Ciuv  ^^^i^^  to  notice;  there  were  six  cart 

we»,iiiateiit€Pectedfortheoccasi«i:  stallions,  some  of  which  were  very 

alargeasscmWage  of  shepherds,  also  capital 5  likewise,  a  good  three-year: 

partook  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  day;  p|^  ^^^t  colt  belonging  to  Mr.  Robin- 

The  show  of  cattte  was  numerous  and  son,  not  entered,  and  a  very  beautiful 

Hiany   admirable  specimens  of  the  blood  horse,  by  Whisk v,  the  property 

W  horn  exhriJited.    Mr.Cafwmt  of  Mn  Parsons,  of  Stole.    The  prize 

^ocTc  IS  greatly  iiwroased,  and  raiwh  ^^^  adjudged  to  a  cart  stallion,  the 

jroprevei    The  sheep  <rhpped  wdl:  property  of  Mr.  Mason.     The  cattle 

the  average  of  the  whjfe  was  3ib.94oz.  exhibited   were    principaUy   of    the 

— Mr.Curw«nstrc»glyrccommf«d«d  Devon  breed;   there  was,  however,  a 

attention  to  the  impnovettettt  ^  the  tbree-year-old  Holdemess  bull,  the 

fleece.  The fimand*ecc«d  pjenutiott  property  of  Mr.  Pooly,  to  which  the 

pven  by  the  «oeiety. were  Jioth  ad-  priee  was  given.    The  premium  for 

judged  toeloth  teanufactured  cnUrely  ^^  best  cow  was  given  to  Mr. Waters, 

of  Southdown  wool*  a  very  fine  animal  of  the  De^on  breed', 

pOttsETsmns.                   '  ^'ho  had  a  premium  for  the   l*f)ng^ 

DorcheUer  Anniial  Wool  Fair  was  wooUed  ra^n.     Mr.  Burgoyne's  team 

well  attended ;  nearly  800  growers  and  of  Devon^iien  excited  universal  ad- 

^u^ers  sjt  down  to  an  excellent  coir  miration;  and  Mr.  By  grave's  fbt  hei^ 

Utfon  to  Mr.  Davy^  large  bam,  UlA  lbVs^beHelderteaski»d>i^artioularlx 
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one  of  tbern^  were  remarkably  Bnt.^^ 
The  South  down  ewe  hoggets  shewa 
were  very  good ;  -add  thierc  were  some 
halM>rrd  Merino  and  Southdown,  be- 
longiDg  to  Mr.  Kortwrif^bt,  which 
were  \ery  pretty,  and  the  superior 
weight  and  quality  of  their  fleeces  it 
an  object  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  ail  breeders.  Mr.  Burgojrne  had 
likewise  seme  half-bred  Merino  and 
Souifa-down,  which  appeared  to  carry 
very  fine  fleeces.  There  were  some 
very  good  South-down  ran«  of  Lord 
Petre's  and  Mr.  Dunkin*s,  besides  one 
of  Mr.  Honeywood's,  and  another  of 
Mr.  Western's,  not  entered.  Mr. 
Thurlow  had  the  premiums  for  fine 
wool,  ram  and  ewe  hoggets.  Mr.  Lee 
for  the  best  boar.  Premiums  were 
allowed  to  labourers,  ^c.  as  usual. 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Hanbury  presided 
in  the  chair. 

Haroic/i,  July  23.— In  our  harbour 
there  are  now  laying  upwards  of  sixty 
sail  of  ships,  thirty  of  whicA  are  trans- 
ports full  of  troops,  and  four  armed 
brigs;  tlie  rest  are  resseis  detained  by 
the  embargo  J  the  sight  is  truly  ani- 
mating, the  number  of  brave  fellows 
on  board  the  transports,  the  music 
playing,  the  bustle  of  boats  passing 
and  repassing  to  the  shore,  the  Gene- 
rals and  their  Sta^OiHcers  parading 
the  streets  of  Harwich,  and  the  par- 
ticular  fineness  of  the  weather,  render 
it  a  sight  very  interesting^ 

Died,']  In  his  48th  year,  after  im- 
prudently drinking  a  quantity  of  cold 
wattr,  whilst  warm,  in  attending- his 
haymakers,  the  Rev.  Hen,  Lewes,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Mucking  and  Broxted,  both 
in  this'county. 

HAMPStflRE. 

A  shocking  murder  was  lately  com- 
mitted on  the  road  leading  from  the 
village  of  Pepper,  New  Forest,  to 
Goring,  by  two  fellows,  on  the  body 
of  a  smuggler, ,  who  was  conveying 
some  property  in  a  tilted  cart,  \%  com- 
^ny  witlt  a  little  girl,  his  daughter. 
The  rtfffians  demanded  the  man's  mo- 
ney, and  havuig«  a  quantttv  of  guineas 
^bout  him  to  convey  to  Fortsmouth, 
he  refused  compliance  to  the  robbers* 
reqaest,  when  they  beat  him  with 
their  t)ludgeoBs  until  he  was  lifeless, 
*nd  got  at  bj»  property,  leaving  th« 
ii^le  giri  bouil4iii4;hiecai't  ^ancLa^teir 


taking  out  the  horses,  and  turning 
them  loose  on  the  common,  th«  vil- 
lains diecamped. 

Died.'i  At  Hook  Cottage,  Horn^ 
dean,  Mis«  Mary  Mott lev,*  aged  15, 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  deceased  was  of  a  most 
amiable  and  affectionate  disposition, 
and  her  abilities  of  a  superior  cast. 
Prepossessing  io  her  manners,  her  los^ 
is  most  sensibly  Ml  by  her  "parent^ 
and  a  numerous  acquaintance. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

During  the  violent  thunderstorm 
on  Tuesday,  July  the  4th,  the  honsa 
of  Captain  Smith,  of  £^st-hill,  in 
this  county,  took  fire,  in  consequence 
of  the  lightning  communicating  to  th« 
bell-wires  of  the  first  floor.  The 
room  was  in  a  blaze  before  the  acci- 
dent was  discovered,  and  the  house 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  \  none  of  the 
furniture  being  saved,  except  that  oit 
the  ground  Hour. 

KENT. 

Difd,}  At  Town  Mailing,  sim. 
cerely  esteemed  and  lamented,  Wil- 
liam  Perfect,  M.  D.  who  after  having 
devoted  a  long  life  to  the  service  of 
the. most  wretched,  of  his  fellow  crea<» 
tures,  in  the  very  skilful  and  humane 
exercise  of  his  profession,  may  truly 
be  said  to  havp  diminished  the  sum  of^ 
human  misery;  while  by  the  amiable 
and  social  qualities  of  his  mind»  and 
the  generous  and  constant  distribution 
of  his  property,  he  contributed  in  aa 
equal  degree  tcvthe  stock  of  sublunary 
happiness.  His  social  and  moral  vir-^ 
tucs  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
ancient  *and  honourable  society  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  this 
county  J  and  the  meoKny  of  their 
zealous  and  aficctionate  Grand  Master, 
will  be  long  and  ardently  cherished  i^ 
while  the  numerous  dependants  upoi^ 
his  boouty  will  do  ample  justice  to. 
the  ifoodness  of  his  heart,  and  ac«- 
knowledge  with  regret  that  in  him  hu- 
manity haa  lost  a  trieod. 

-  lani:ashirc. 
It  is  intended  to  take  down  the  spire 
and  part  of  the  steeple'of  St.  Ge6rgc'^ 
Church,  at  LiverpooU  a  measure 
Mrhich,  thougi)  greatly  to  be  regretteA 
on  account  of  the  arcnibeotural  beauty 
of  the  structure,  is  yet  become  abso* 
kutei^^cessaity  to  the  security  of  th^ 
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iflhabitanfsy  and  all  who  attend  the 
market. 

A  number  of  catholic  gentlemen, 
students,  Src  who  left  Liege  some 
years  since,  when  the  French  troopt 
entered  that  city,  have  at  length  been 
enabled  to  form  an  establiahment  at 
Stony hur»t,  4n  this  county,  where 
they  are  making  a  laudable  attempt 
(o  introduce  the  sciences,  in  their  im- 
priced  state,  into  their  common  course 
of  education.  As  a  fir^t  st«p,  a  hand- 
some room  for  a  librar}',  and  another 
for  a  mathematical  apparatus  have 
been  built;  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
add  a  chemical  laboratory  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  not  doubted  that  they 
will  SQon  be  enabled  not  only  to  Bnish 
the  erection  of  their  building,  but  to 
procure  the  books  and  instruments 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  their 
undertaking;  a  very  liberal  subscript 
tkuv  having  been  procured  among  the 
friends  to  their  establishment. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Jiied.^  At  Stamford,  Mr.  Daniel 
Lambert,  so  long  celebrated  for  his 
immense  bulk.  Mr.  L.  had  arrived 
from  Huntingdon,  but  a  few  days  pre- 
Irious  to  his  decease,  intending  to  re- 
ceive the  visits  of  the  curious  who 
might  attend  the  ensuing  races.  On 
Tuesday  evening  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  office  of  the  Stamford  paper,  re- 
questing that,  as  the  '*  mountain  could 
not  wait  upon  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
would  go  to  the  mountain,'*— or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  printer  would 
call  upon  him,  and  receive  an  order 
for  executing  some  hand-bills  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Lambert's  arrival,  and 
his  desire  to  see  company.  The  or- 
ders he  gave  upon  that  occasion  were 
delivered  without  any  presentiment 
that  they  were  to  be  his  last,  and  with 
his  usual  cheerfiilness.  He  was  in 
bed— one  of  large  dimensiohs,  (**  Ossa 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon 
Ossa") — fatigued  with  his  journey,  but 
anxious  that  the  bills  might  be  quickly 
printed,  in  order  to  his  seeibg  c6m- 
pany  next  morning.  Before  nine 
o'clock  on  that  morning,  however,  he 
was  a  corpse!  Nature  had  endured  all 
the  trespass  she  could. admit :  .the  poor 
man's  corpulency  had  constantly  in- 
creased,  until. at  the  time  we  oav^ 
mentioned,  the  clogged  machinery  of 
lite  stood  still,  and  this  prodigy  of 


mammon  wtt  numbered  wtth*  the 
dead. 

He  was  in  his  40th  yearr  and  npon 
being  weighed,  within  a  few  days,  br 
the  ^mious  Caledonian  balance,  (in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  King  of  Ipswich) 
was  found  to  be  dfS  stone  11  lbs.  in 
weight,  (Ulbs.  to  the  stone)  which  is 
10  stone  lllbs.  more  than  the  great 
Mr.  Bright  of  Elssex,  ever  weighed. 
Heii9d  apartments  at  Mr.  Berridge's, 
the  Waggon  and  Horses,  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's, on  the  ground  floor^  for  he  had 
long  been  incapable  of  walking  up 
stairs.  Hiscofiin.in  which  his  remains 
were  with  great  difficulty  placed*  waa 
6  feet  4  inches  long,  4  feet  4  inches 
wide,  and  2  feet  4  inches  deep:  the 
immense  substance  of  his  legs  made 
it  necessarily  almost  a  square  casc^ 
The  celebrated  Sarcophagus  (tf  Ale^jc- 
ander,  viewed  with  so  much  admira- 
tion at  the  British  Museum,  would 
not  nearly  contain  this  immense  sheer 
hulk. 

The  coffin,  which  consisted  of  1  IS 
superficial'feetof  elm,  was  built  upon 
two  axle-trees'  and  four  clog  wheels; 
and  upon  these  the  remains  of  the 
BIO  man  were  rolled  into  his  g^rave; 
which  is  in  the  new  burial  ground  at 
the  back  of  St.  Martin's  church..  A 
regular  descent  was  made,  by  cutting 
away  the  earth  slopingly  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  window  and  wait  of  the 
room  in  which  he  lay  were  taken 
down,  to  allow  his  exit.  He  was  bu- 
ried at  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. Having  been  extricated  from 
the  lodging  in  which  he  died,  his  re- 
mains were  drawn  by  eight  men  with 
ropes  to  the  burial  ground:  into  the 
church  it  was  not  possible  to  take 
him.  As  might  be  expected  of  such 
a  corpse,  in  a  very  few  hours  after 
death,  almost  all  identity  of  feature 
was  lost;  and  although  he  was  buried 
In  eight  and  forty  hours,  his  remains 
had  been  kept  quite  as  long  as  was 

Erudent.  A  large  concourse  attended 
is  funeral;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day/ many  hundred  vpersons  from  the 
neighbourhood  visited  his  grave. . 

Mr.  Lambert  was  an  intelligent  and 
pleasant  companion;  and  notwith- 
standing his  extreme  corpulence,  his 
Jimbs  are  said  to  have  borne  a  very 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  In 
his  youth  he  was  an  excellent  swim^ 
mer;  sUid  he  h^  for  many  yei^rs,  X^^jjk 
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celebrated  in  the  sporting  world  as  a 
great  breeder  and  feeder  of  cocks.  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  dogs^  some  of 
vrhich  were  sold  at  Tattersall*s  a  short 
time  agOy  at  prices  which  proved  the 
estimation  in  which  Lambert  was  held 
by  sportsmen  of  the  first  eminence. 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
true,  that  he  had  his  greyhounds  with 
him  at  Stamford  when  he  died«  and 
intended  to  have  taken  the  diversion 
of  coursing  in  the  season  '.—that  is, 
he  meant  to  have  b^en  taken  in  his 
carriage  to  an  open  country,  wliere  he 
might  have  seen  his  dogs  pursue  the 
eame.  It  is  said  that  Stamford  is  the 
fast  place  at  which  he  meant  to  ex- 
hibit himself  for  a  price.  He  has  a 
sister  living  at  Leicester,  who  attend- 
ed his  funeral. 

At  Scottlethorpe,  Mr.  Samuel  Clay, 
an  eminent  astrologer.  The  remains 
of  this  extraordinary  man  happened 
to  be  buried  upon  a  very  tempestuous 
day;  and  that  circumstance  has  much 
strengthened  a  notion  which  liad  been 
long  prevalent  in  a  district  round  his 
dwelling,  that  the  deceased  was  in  his 
life  time  a  very  potent  magician!— 
Fools  are  the  produce  of  every  pro- 
vince, or  perhaps  a  regard  for  the 
fame  of  our  native  county,  might  pre- 
vent our  relating  what  a  surprisinr 
influence  the  habits  of  this  man  had 
acquired  over  a  number  of  people 
vithiti  some  miles  of  him.  He  was 
verily  believed  of  many  to  be  a  Con- 
jurw,  and  he  practised  as  such  for  the 
space  of  thirty  vears  with  consider- 
able success!— If  any  thing  could  be 
an  excuse  for  the  credulity  of  those 
whom  this  "  Sam  Clay,"  as  he  Mras 
called,  deceived,  his  superior  cun- 
mng«  and  the  very  extraordinary  and 
impressive  figure  of  the  man,  might 
perhaps  be  pleaded.  .  He  was  born  at 
Scottlethorpe,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  apprenticed  to  a  baker  there; 
but  having  had  a  little  education,  he 
disdained  the  unleavened  piKsuit  of 
his  master,  and  led  an  idle  half-studi- 
ous life  in  his  father's  cottage,  on  the 
Orimsthorpe  domain;  to  which  cot- 
tage, on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
fiticceeded;  By  that  time  the  recluse 
life  of  the  man  had  occasioned  some 
conversation,  and  he  was  regarded 
vrith  a  degree  of  terror  by  the  chil- 
4ien  of  the   uelghbuuring   villages. 


He  stood  fix  feet  in  height,  ^t/vi  re- 
markably  erect  and  thin,  with  **  evel 
severe  and  coat  of  formal  cot,  full  of 
wise  sawi  he  was  and  modern  in* 
stances;'*  and  hit  loins  were  usoalljr  . 
girt  with  a  belt,  his  waistcoat  was  of  ' 
goat  (fr  dog-skin,  and  ever  at  th« 
'*  witchinK  time  o*night**  he  prowled 
abroad  1  fn  a  little  while  his  fame 
became  very  genertil,  and  silly  people 
from  considerable  distances  resorted 
to  his  habitation,  to  have  their  diffi* 
culties  dispelled,  and  take  the  benefit 
of  his  occult  studies:  almost  innu* 
merable  are  the  instances  adduced  i« 
which  this  cunning  man  hit  upon  ex- 
pedients to  relieve  and  satisfy  hife 
Ignorant  votaries.  Being  consolted 
by  a  ntan  who  had  lost  some  traps  for 
catching  vermin  in  the  purlieus 
of  Grimsthorpe  Park,  the  astrologer 
told  him  he  would,  by  the  second  iuk^ 
fi$e,  discover  the  person  who  had 
stolen  them !  He  employed  the  in- 
terval in  making  reasonable  enquiriesi 
and  having  suspicion  of  the  onender, 
he  went  to  a  field  in  which  the  laan 
was  at  work,  and,  accosting  bim  witk 
all  the  confidence  and  severity  neces- 
sary-for  his  purpose, "  You  stole——*! 
traps**  said  he.  The  anpalled  offender, 
sipitten  with  his  guilt,'2ind  with  the  . 
ifnpo$sibilit}f  oi  deceiving  his  accuser^ 
confessed  the  fact,  and  told  where  he 
had  secreted  the  stolen  articles..  "  I 
charge  you,*'  concluded  the  conjuror, 
**  move  them  not  from  the  spot  in 
which  they  lie,  nor  speak  of  the  con- 
fession you  have madeto  me,  on  pain 
of  the  most  terrible  torments  my  skill 
is  able  to  inflict."  The  man  who  had 
sustained  the  loss,  called  again  at  the 
time  appointed,  and,  by  the  direction, 
of  Sam  Clay  to  a  particular  part  of 
the  offender*s  cottage,  recovered  hit 
property.  Of  course  the  amazing 
skill  of  the  conjuror  was  trumpeted  in 
all  quarters. 

A  few  years  ago,  this  Sam  Clay,  hav- 
ing,  we  suppose,  misplaced  one  of  hit 
spells,  was  reduced  to  the  dire  neces- 
sity of  declaring,  by  advertisement  in 
a  newspaper,  that  he  was  no  conjuror  \ 
and  of  begging  pardon  of  an  iunocent 
person  whom  he  had  charged  with 
theft !  This  circumsUnce  bad  but  a 
slight  and  temporary  effect  upon  his 
reputation,  and  he  died  in  full  feather 
as  a  magician,  in  the  50th  year  of  h|is 
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9f o RF OtK.  »G[aifi8t  Mr.  E.  Beck  and  Mr.  CUrke, 

The  aoniversary  of  the  Norfolk  of  Reymerstone.—- One  bull  o»ly  was 
Agricultural  Society  was  lately  beld  sent,  but  the  judges  deemed  him  ud- 
9X  East  Derebam,  and « attended  by  deserving  of  the  premiuii). — It  w^ 
most  of  the  surrounding  gentlemen,  recommended  to  the  Society  to  con^ 
T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  president  Amongst  sider  the  propriety  of  offering  a  pre^, 
other  important  busiflie6«»  it  was  agreed  roinoi' for  carrots*  and  also  for  the 
tbat,49esides  the  two  general  meetings  pure  merino  breed  of  sheep*  as  welt 
sn  Julvand  February,  there  should  be  as  the  cixras,  at  a  future  period. 
Mother  at  Noiwich  upon  soine  Friday  jhe  corporation  of  Lynn  are  said 
In  April ;  nod  that  for  shew  at  the  tw»  ^^  y^^^^  j^  {„  contemplation  to  erect  a 
ffl«Sting8,in.FebroaryatLyonandin  ^^^  bridge  leading  to  St.  German^ 
Apnl  at  ^Norwich,  preminms  should  Wisbech,  &c.  on  the  scite  of  that  now 
be  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best  ^,i^j  ^ong  pridge,  crossing  the  river 
MBS  of  on«.year^ld  wethers  of  the  j^ar,  which  has  fong  been  in  a  dan- 
Norfolk,  southdown,  Leicester,  and  g„^„,  dilapidated  state. 
oest-trnproved  cross  from  the  menoo  ^.  ^  .'  ,,  .  ^  .  ,,  . 
In-eeds,  and  also  for  tite  best  and  the  Tbetford  Wool  Fair  this  season  was 
lecond  best  bollocks  not  more  Uiaa  most  numerously  and  respectably  at- 
fonr-Tearst>ld,  which  wethers  and  bul-  tended,  but  very  little  business  waiJ 
iocks  need  not  hav^  been  bred  by  tb«  ^on«-  Mr.  Coke  offered  his  south- 
persona  who  produce  .tbem.  Pre-  <io*«  w??]  ^  ^®««*  guineas  toer  tod, 
Miumswere  agreed  to  be  offered  for  ^^Jc^*  ^\^  «o^  however,  sell  at  that 
water  meadows,  crops  of  lucerne,  price:  S/.  17*.  was  given  for  a  flock, 
hemp,  Swedish  turnips,  and  econo**  A  short  time  siace;  as  a  benevoleiif 
my  in  feeding  horses;  and  also  to  la*  friend,  in  the  western  part  of .  this 
bonrers,  dairy  maids,  cottagers  grow^  county,  was  walking  over  his  estate, 
ing  potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  to  he  perceived  a  poor  woman  breaking 
cottagers  for  keeping  bees.  Six  claims  down  his  fences  for  fire- wood,  aud, 
were  made  by  shepherds  for  produ-  addressing  her,  said  "  he  would  en- 
^ngthe  greatest  number  of  lambs***  deavour  to  find  means  for  preventing 
in  the  first  class  Mr.  Wymcr's  ^shep^  it  in  future."  The  poor  wora^u  re- 
herd,  of  Lammas,  J.  Clarke,  gained  turned  home,  under  the  exp<rctati^i» 
the  premium  of  2/.  for  producing  S26  of  receiving  a  visit  from  the  officers 
Jambs  from  S48  ewes,  oif  which  he  lost  of  ju^ice  y  but,,  to  her  agreeable  sm^ 
£ve,  against  Mr.  P.  BeJl's  shepherd,  pnse,  Ia  a  few  hours  jSierwards,  « 
whdi  had  404  Umbs  from  328  ewes,  of  chaldron  of  coals  was  sent  by  tbe  ^^ 
whicb  be  lost  6. — in  the  second  class,  ders  d  her  injured  jreprovcff,  wbop 
Mr.  8tyleman*s  shepherd,  J.  Flood,  meeting  wath  her  the  foUowiBg  day# 
jveceiivied  the  preniittm  of  8/.  for  4d9  ^hos  aU:costed  her, — **  I  tbink,  frMpd, 
lambs  from  400  e^ves,  of  which  he  lost  I  have  ibnnd  a  preveBtative  to  ypur 
«^4*-^In  the  third  dass,  Mr, Barber's  breaking  down  my  f^ces  in  future; 
ehepberd,^  J.  Boom,  {pained  the  pre^  and  when  the  means  I  havte  adopted 
uintn'of  Ad.  for '8d5  iambs  from  6o6  are  exbeusted,  I  will  try  aad  find 
ewes,  of  which  be  lost  l6:  against  Ms:,  others  to  prevent  a  repetition  thereof-'* 
Sty  leman^K  shepherd^  James  Pairmain,  If  this  humane  example  were  A>Uowed 
-wImj  had  fi*4  bnibs.from  606  ewes,  of  in  every  parish  of  tlie  kingdom,  there 
which  he  lost  43. — In  (lie  fifth  class  ^-ould  be  less  cause  for  complain* 
wa6  0Tie,claimaat,  who  :had  030  lambs  :agaitist  wood^stealorfi  and  fences 
tfrom  987  ewes,  ai  wluch  he  lost  16';   breakers. 

bttt  this  was  deemed  not  deserving  of  r*.  ,n  ..^t  •  t  -n  n  ^  ;*i, 
a  premium.-^f  «he  pmniums  fcM-  ^^'"^A  AtNprwiclj^Dr.Beckwith^ 
frtodc,  Mr.  Moseley  (without  competi-  the  celebrated  Urganist. 
tion)  received  that  for  the  best  soutI>  Few  men  have  commanded  or  de- 
down  ram.  Ttt*»  |>eBs  of  southdown  served  more  universal  admiration  aii4 
theaves  were  shewn  by  Mr.  E.  Beck  respect  than  Dr.  BeckWitba  aiid  to  the 
and  Mr.  W.  M.  Hill 5  ihe  first  pre-  ioveis  <*f  music  in  this  city  in  parti- 
minm  was  adjudged  to  the  former,  and  cular  his  loss  may  be  pronouncfd 
the  seccmd  to  t^e  Jatter.'— Mr.  Mose-  irre|>arabie.  He  displayed  very  eaxlj 
lt?y  gained  the  premium  for  the  bo?u:,  in  iijfe  s|r.Q»4{  jmu5i«d   tftlcnjs,  ao^ 
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received  his  education  under  Dr. 
Philip  Hayes,  th^n  Professor  of  Music 
at  Oxford:  he  was  there  distinguished 
no  less  for  his  uncommon  and  close 
application  to  the  study  of  music  as 
a  science,  than  for  his  extraordinary 
powers  as  an  organist.  Here  in- 
deed, for  the  bold  and  strikini?  ge- 
pius  vitb  which  he  conceived,  the 
correct  and  brilliant  manner  iu  which 
he  executed,  and,  the  uncommonly 
rich,,  classical,  original,  and  truly 
scientific  style  in  which  he  per- 
formed   his    inimitable  Voluntaries, 

.  he  may  be  pronounced  ti*  be  with- 
out a  rival.  His  style  of  org:|n  play- 
ipg  might  be  said  to  be  peculiarly 

I  and  thoroughly  his  own,  and  the  de- 
light which  his  performances  on  that 
insirument  gave  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  have  heard  them. 
}\U  compositions  were  not  numerous. 

I  Tiie  principal  of  them  wepe  a  collec- 
tion of  Voluntaries  and  a  set  of  An- 
thems, both  written  when  he  was 
young.  His  last  work  was  a  collec- 
tion of  CJiants,  in  which  he  had  been 
long  engaged,  and  which  appeared 
this  year.  The  same  strong  and  mas- 
terly hand  appeared  in  bis  written 
compositions  as  in  his  Voluntaries'. 
His  style  was  formed  upon  the  best 
models,  and  nianv  of  his  writings 
would  have  done  houowr  to  Purcell 
or  Croft. — It  must  ever  be  a  subject 

I  of  regret  to  the  lovers  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, that  Dr,  Beckwith  did  not  enjoy 
more  leisure  from  the  duties  of  a  la- 
borious profession  to  devote  to  compo- 
sition. We  have  just  enough  to  know 
what  his  mindA^as  capable  of. — Great 
as  were  Dr.  Beckwith's  powers,  as  a 
musician,  and  much  as  his  time  was 
occupied  in  his  profession,  he  never 
nes[Iectcd  or  forgot  his  duties  as  a  man, 
and  a  member  of  society;  pn  the 
contrary,  he  discharged  them  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  correctness  and 
diligence.  Several  of  the  most  useful 
charities  in  this  city  were  partly  in- 
debted to  him  for  their  origin,  and 
they  -never  ceased  to  receive  from 
bim  the  most  steady  and  active  as- 
sistance. We  might  go  on  to  enu- 
IQarate  his  many  and  great  qualities, 
but  we  feel  it  to  be  needless.  Pew 
men  were  better  known  than  Dr. 
Beck lyith— few  were  more  sincerely 
beloved  and  admired— few  wiir  be 
more  deeply  lamented.. 
Universal  Ma^.  Vol,  XII. 


In  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  John  Ri- 
veit,  of  East  Dereham,  formerly  mas- 
ter of  the  academy  at  W ynx>ndham. 
His  abilities  ai  a  scholar  entitled  him 
to  considerable  respect  atiiidst  his  nu- 
merous pupils;  and  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  disposition,  added  to  the  inte- 
grity of  his  general  conduct,  will 
make  his  death  lamented,  and  his  me- 
mory  revered  by  his  relatives  and 
friends. 

NORTHAMPTONSHlTwE. 

Died.'i  At  Duddincton,  John 
Smith,  M.  D:  lie  was  of  an  ancient 
family  in  North  Biilain,  and  after 
serving  several  years  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  Navy,  settled  at  Uppingham,  in 
Kutlandshire,in  the  same  house  where 
two  of  his  immediate  preflece<»sors 
and  countrymen,  Drs.  Tordyce  and 
Garthshore,  had  been  so  successful 
as  to'  establish  themselves  afterwards 
with  eminence  in  London,  as  phy- 
cians.  He  was  for  many  years  in  ex- 
tensive and  respectable  practice  in 
the  principal  families  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  J  punctual  and  inde- 
fatigable in  his  profession,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  mcdital  services,  ever 
charitable  to  the  poor. 

SHROPSHIRE 

At  Shrewsbury  Fair,  this  season, 
pasture  wool  sold  from  15*.  to  '24^\ 
per  stone;  fine  fleece  ditto,  from  30s, 
to  40*.*.  the  first  found  ready  purcha- 
sers, but  of  tiie  latter  the  sale  was  not 
so  brisk.  Cheese  sold  Cronj  635,  to 
75s, 

SUFFOLK. 

Captain  Barclay,  who  lately  under- 
took, for  a  wager  of  1000  guineas,  to 
walJc  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
sucessive  hours,  completed  his  most 
astonishing  performance  on  .Wednes- 
day afternoon,  the  l«ith  of  July.  He 
began  bis  last  mile  about  half  past 
three  o'clock, in  high  spirits,  and  pet- 
formed  it  in  about  eighteen  minutes.^ 
A  silk  flag  was  carried  in  triumph 
before  him,  with  the  inscription, 
•*  Lofif^  live  the  man  of  a  thousand^'* 
followed  by  twelve  persons  decorated 
with  cockades.  The  influx  of  com* 
Hgny  had  so  much  increased  on  Sun* 
&y,  that  it  was  recommended  that 
the  ground  should  be  coped  in.  To 
this,  however,  Captain  IJarclay  ob- 
jected, saying  that  he. did  not  like 
such  parade.     The  crowd,  howeveit^ 
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became  so  great  on  Monday,  and  he  the  Rev.  William  Bethiare,  of  Kenton 
had  experienced  so  much  interrup-  and  Aspal,  in  this  county,  who  baa 
tion,  that  be  was  prevailed  upon  to  fourteen  children)  of  the  rest  none 
allow  this  precaution  tp  be  taken,  and  exceeded  90/.  and  $ome  a&low  as  pply 
the  last  morning  the  workmen  began  25/.  making  an  average  of  but  5L  13s. 
to  rope  in  the  ground.  For  the  last  for  the  mamt^nance  of  each  child  I  !  1 
two  days  he  appeared  in  higher  spi-  Died,]  At  Framlingham,  Miss 
rits,  and  performed  bis  mile  with  ap-  Toms,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
parently  more  ease,  and  in  shorter  Isaac  Toms,  of  Hadleigh,  in  the  same 
time  than  he  had  done  for  some  days  coynty. 
past.    With  the  cbanjje  of  the  wea-  Yorkshire. 

ther,  be  bad  thrown  oft  his  lose  great  d,vjj  !„  y^i^  goth  year^  Alexander 
coat,  wbicb  he  wore  during  the  rainy  Hunter,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.&E.  and 
penod,and  on  Wedne,iday  performed  Physician  to  the  York  Lunatic  Asy- 
in  a  flannel  jacket.  He  also  put  on  !„„,.  He  practised  nearly  50  years  In 
shoes  remarivably  thicker  than  any  ^hh  city,  with  the  highest  eminence 
which  he  had  used  in  an v  previous  and  credit  in  his  professional  charac- 
part  of  his  performance.  \V  hen  asked  ter;  his  knowledge  of  which  was  the 
how  he  meant  to  act  after  be  had  result  of  science,  skill,  and  well- 
finished  his  feat?  he  said  he  should  founded  experience.  His  goodness 
that  night  take  a  good  sound  sleep,  as  a  i^n,— his  urbanity  and  gentle- 
but  that  he  must  have  himself  awak-  manlymanners,— his  practice  of  every 
ened  twice  or  thrice  in  the  night,  to  real  and  social  virtue,— the  manlv 
avoid  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  and  pleasing  manner  with  which  he 
transition  from  almost  constant  exer-  gave  bis  advice,  xvhether  as  a  phy- 
tionto  a  state  of  Ions  repose.  0"c  sician,  a  friend,  or  a  mentor,— his 
.hundredto  one,  and  indeed  any  odds  encouragement  of  the  arts,  or  what- 
whatever,  were  offered  on  Wednesday  ever  appeared  to  be  beneficial  to 
morning;  but  sp  strong  was  the  con-  mankind,— will  ever  embalm  his  me- 
fidence  in  his  success,  that  no  bets  n^^^v  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and 
-could  be  obtained.  1  heinultitude  of  ^f^i  those  who  bad  an  opportunity  of 
people  who  resorted  to  the  scene  of  knowing  him;  while  his  family  and 
action,  in  the  course  of  the  concluding  connections  will  long  bavc  to  re-ret 
days,  was  unprecedented.  Not  a  bed  the  lo^s  of  a  tender  husband,  an  affec- 
could  be  procured  at  Newmarket,  tionate  parent,  a  kind  relati^^,  and  an 
Cambridge,  or  any  of  the  towns  and  indulgent  and  liberal  master.  In  the 
villages  m  the  vicinity,  and  every  world  of  letters  he  was  highly  esteem- 
horse  and  every  species  of  vehicle  ed,  being  author  and  annotator  of  se- 
was  engaged.  Among  the  nobilitv'  veral  wirks  of  great  merit,  among 
and  gentry  who  witnessed,  on  Wed-  ,,.hich  were  his  editions  of  "  Evelyn's 
nraday,  the  conclusion  of  this  extra-  Svlva,''  e  vols.  4to. ;  "  Georgical  Es- 
•ordinary  feat,  wer^he  Dukes  of  saVs,"  6  vols.  8vo.  &c.  &c.  In  his  lef- 
ArgyllandSt.Albans;  EaiisGrosve-  ^uVe  hours  he  used  occasionally  to 
nor,  Besborough,  and  Jersey ;  Lords  ^j,,^^^  himself  with  composing  mis- 
Folej  and  Somerville;  Sir  John  Lade,  cellaneous  pieces,  such  as  "  Essiys 
Sir  F.  Standish,  &:c.  kc  The  Cap-  „n  Cases  of  Insanity,"  on  "  Agricul- 
tain  has  won  about  2000/.  and  the  ture,"  &c.  &c.  and  which  were  always 
aggaegateof  betting  may  be  computed  ^ell  received  by  the  public.  His  re- 
at  15,000/.  ^    ,      T^       rx      mains  were  interred  in  the  church' of 

The  bcnefacrtions  of  the  Rfv.  Dr.    gf  Michael  le  Belfrey,  attended  by  a 
Taylour,  Mr.  M>-ddleton,   and    Mrs.    numerous  and  verv  respectable  body 
Ana  Cam,  to  poor  clergymen  with   of  his  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  « 
.  good  charactei's  and  large  families, 

were  this  year  distributed  fo  1 10  per-  wales. 

sons  by  tlie  governors  of  the  Sons  of  A  woman  of  the  name  of  PJoster, 
the  Clergy,  viz.  to  97  of  them  15/.  residiiig  at  Hay,  Biocknockshir^,  who 
each,  and  to  ld*of  them  10/.  each.—  had -been  for  some  time  in  a  very  ill 
Among  whom    thirty-four  of  these   state  of  health,  was  lately  supposed^ 

gendemen  h^  820  ehi^ldren ;  and  the   by  the  persons  in  attendsmce  on  her, 
iciest  income  wasjoncof  lll^L  (yiz.   to  have  died,  and  the  necessary  prepa^ 
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rations  for  the  funeral  had  com-  day;  the  atmosphere  4jetrayed  no 
menced.  The  hody  was  laid  out  by  symptom  of  pommotion  j  not  a  drop 
a  female  tisually  employed  on  such  of  rain  fell ;  yet  a  noise,  resembling 
occasions;  who,  on  returning  to  the  that  of  thunder,  >vas  heard,  at  the 
house  about  six  hours  afterwards,  and  same  instant,  on  the  western  shore  of 
observing  the  hands  had  been  re-  Carrick,  and  in  ihe  interior  of  the 
moved  from  the  situation  they  had  island.  By  some  it  was  compared  to 
been  placed  in,  concluded  some  per-  the  firing  of  two  or  three  pieces  of 
son  had  been  in  the  room:  but,  on  caunon  in  rapid  succession ;  toothers 
^oing  to  close  the  mouth,  was  greatly  it  seemed  the  rattling  of  many  cha- 
alarmed  by  the  supposed  corpse  ex-  riots ;  and  to  others  the  falling  of 
claiming,  "  Do  not  clbse  my  mouth,  houses  or  othgr  buildings,  insomuch 
for  lam  not  yet  dead/'  which  threw  that  the  labourer,  for  a  moment,  sus- 
her  itito  fits.  The  sick  person  has  ponded  his  toil,  and  looked  towards 
sine?  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  the  nearest  edifice  to  ascertain  whe- 
sit  up  in  her  room,  is  still  living,  al-  ther  it  was  still  standing,  or  hastened 
though  in  a  very  languid  state;  and  to  an  eminence  to  behold  the  expected 
she  declares  that  »; he  heard  all  the  cavalcade  of  carriages :  but  no  object 
conversation  which  passed  relative  to  met  his  view,  either  to  realise  his  fear, 
her  funeral,  but,  from  extreme  weak-  or  gratify  his  curiosity.  There  wa5 
ness,  had  not  the  power  of  speech  or  no  tremor  of  the  ground  perceptible 
motion.  by  human  sensation :   but  the  brute 

scoTLAKD.  creation  perceived  it;  for  horses  and 

The  annual  fair  at  Stobsmoor.  in  cows,  while  at  feed,  with  the  utmost 
the  vicinity  of  Dundee,  was  held  on  composure,  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
Tuesday.  July  18.  There  was  a  Jtanhng,  not  to  be  accounted  for  from 
greater  show  of  cattle  than  usual,  and  ^^  ^^nnoyance  of  insects  or  any  simi- 
they  found  a  ready  sale.  Cattle  in  I""^  cause,  and  ran  with  marks  of  the 
good  condition  were  quickly  bought  ^'^V-'^'l  consternation  from  one  end 
up,  at  15  to  20  per  cent,  above  last  of  the  field  to  another.  In  short,  from 
year'sprice8.-Intheeveninganafrray  every  account  which  we  have  been 
took  place,  which  arose  'from  the  f"^^^^  obtain,  respecting  this  siugu- 
breaking  of  the  head  of  a  drum,  be-  lar  phenomenon,  we  are  led  to  con- 
longing  to  a  recruiting  party  of  the  ^*"^^  ^^^^^'^  ''^^  occasioned  by  the 
25th  regiment  of  foot,  in  which  the  extreme  vibration,  the  dying  away  of 
crowd  and  some  soldiers  of  the  artil-  ^"  earthquake. 

lery  took  one  side,  and  the  soldiers  of  jD?W.]  Lately,  at  Locknaw  Castle, 
the  25th  took  the  other  side.  The  at  an  advanced  age.  Sir  Stair  Agnew, 
soldiersused  their  swords  and  bayonets.   Baronet. 

and  the  populace  stones  and  "sticks.  At  Manse  of  Aberdour,  the  Rev. 
A  young  man  was  struck  so  violently  Andrew  Youngson,  minister  of  that 
on  the  head  by  a  stone,  that,  though  parish,  in  the  8Sd  year  of  his  age,  and 
he  had  strength  to  go  home,  he  ex-  forty-third  of  his 'ministry.  He  was. 
pired  the  following  morning.  Two  long  and  severely  distressed,  but  bore 
soldiers  were  carried  to  the  oarracks  his  afflictions  with  the  greatest  for- 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  with  titude. 
many  wounds.    One  Edilionstone,  a  '■■ 

porter,  had   his   skull    cleft  with  a  deaths  abeoad. 

sword,  and  numbers    received   dan-       nr     i.  i   i  t^  i        i-  **     . 

gerous  blows;  but  they  are  all  in  the  Marshal  Lasnes,  Duke  of  Monte- 
way  of  recovery  hello,  mortally  wounded  on  the  22d 
'    "^                  •'*  of  May,  at  the  village  of  Essling,  like 

Ayr,  Jaf^  20.— We  have  waited  for  many  other  French  Generals,  had  ex- 
some  time,  in  expectation  of  hearing  perienced  great  vicissitudes  of  for- 
of  some  tremendous  concussion  of  the  tune.  Passing  over,  therefore,  the 
terraqueous  globe :  but  the  immediate  parentage  and  birth  of  Lasnes,  his 
sceneof  the  disaster  may  ha Ve  been  so  plebeian  condition  occasioned  him, 
distant,  as  to  cause  the  lapse  of  some  when  a  revolutionary  General  of  Di- 
weeks  before  intelligence  can  reach  vision,  to  be  suspected,  by  the  aris- 
qt.    Tuesday,  the  nth  iast.watafiDe  toe ratic  members  d  tbe  Committee 
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of  P\>1)lic  Safety,  of  having  taken,  in 
concert  with  Uouchard,  a  bribe  to 
allrw  the  Duke  of  York  to  escape 
fiom  Dunkirk.  Houcbard  was  guil 
loiined,  and  Lasnes  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Madonna! Ictes,  at  Paris,  where 
the  writer  Of  this  article  had  the  fate 
tc^  he  immured  also,  m  consequence 
of  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  Sept.  1793, 
against  the  vjbjects  of  all  states  at 
"War  with  France.  Lasnes,  faithful 
however  to  the  republic,  then  the 
idol  of  all  Frenchmen,  so  far  from 
rescntin;;  on  the  new  government  the 
personal  injuries  he  was  sustaining, 
employed  his  time  in  teaching  all  his 
young  ^ellow- prisoners  to  march  in 
close  Older  along  the  Corridor  of  that 
spacious  prison,  (once  a  convent)  in- 
timating to  them  that  they  would 
sooner  or  later  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend their  country.*  The  report  of 
his  loyalty,  thus  manifested,  obtained 
him  his  liberty,  and  he  was  sent  to 
join  Pichegru's  victorious  army,  from 
which  period  he  continued  to  gain 
rank  and  esteem ;  and  it  has  been  said 
'  that,  next  to  Murat  and  Augereau, 
Bonaparte  has  rated  his  merits  as^  a 
soldier.  He  was  nearly  35  years  of 
age,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high, 
and  of  a  very  becoming  martial  ap- 
pearance. 

At  Cassel,the  celebrated  Swiss  his- 
torian, JohaniK's  Von  Muller.  In  his 
great  history  of  his  native  country,  he 
asserted,  with  spirit  and  talent,' re- 
publican principles,  which  he  how- 
ever found  compatible  with  obedience 
to  arbitrai-y  monarcbs.  He  had  en- 
tered successively  into  the  service  of 
the  Elector  of  Mainz  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  as  librariati;  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  historiographer  j 
and  lastly,  of  King  Jerome  of  West- 
phalia, first  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
.  aftenvards  as  "Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

At  Bushire,  from  whence  he  was 
prbceeding  with  the  Embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Persia,  as  Pei-sian  and  Latin 
translator,  Charles  Lechmere  Coore, 
Esq.  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Establish- 
xheot,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age. 

At  Roseau,  Dominica,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fatigue  he  underwent  at 
the  capture  of  Martinique,  Captain 
M'Dcngall,  of  the  46th  reghncnt. 


At.  New  York,  America,  'June  S, 
the  celebrated  Thomas  Paine,  author 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  Age  of  Reason, 
&c.  one  of  the  founders  of  American 
Independence.  He  was  buried  with 
greai  funeral  pomp  at  NewRochelle. 

At  Gumpendorf,  near  Vienna,  aged 
76,  the  celebrated  musical  composer, 
Joseph  Haydn,  Maestro  di  Capclla  to 
his  Serene  Highness  Prince Esterhasy. 
Was  born  atRhorau,  inLowerAustri'a, 
in  17.SS.  His  fat  he  ,  i*  wheelwright 
by  trade,  nlayed  upon  the  harp  with- 
out the  least  knowledge  of  music» 
which,  however,  excited  the  attention 
of  his  son,  and  first  gave  birth  to  his, 
passion  for  music.  In  his  early  child- 
hood he  used  to  sing  to  his  father's 
Iiarp  the  simple  tunes  which  he  was 
able  to  play,  and  being  sent  to  a  small 
^chool  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  there 
began  to  learn  music  regularly;  after 
which  he  was  placed  un  'er  Renter, 
Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  cathedral 
at  Vienna;  and,  having  a  voice  of 
great  compass,  was  received  into  th6 
choir,  wher^  he  was  well  taught,  not 
only  to  sing,  but  to  play  on  the  harp- 
sichord and  violin.  At  the  age  of 
'eii^btecn,  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice, 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  cathedral. 
After  this,  he  supported  himself  dur- 
ing eight  years  as  well  as  he  could  by 
his  talents,  and  began  to  study  more 
seriously  than  ever.  In  17r>9.  he  was 
receivecl  into  the  service  of  Count 
Mar/in,  as  director  of  his  music, 
whence,  in  17C1,  he  passed  to  the 
palatre  of  Prince  Estcrhasy,  to  whose 
.service  he  had  been  constantly  attach- 
ed ever  since. 

Besides  his  numf^rous  pieces  for  in- 
struments, he  has  composed  many 
operas  for  the  Estcrhasy  theatre,  a n3 
church  music  that  has  established  his 
reputation  as  a  deep  contrapuntist. 
His  Stabat  Mater  has  been  performed 
and  printed  in  England,  and  his  ora- 
torio of  the  Creation ;  his  oratorio  of 
JlBitorno  di  Tolia,  composed  in  1773 
for  the  benefit- of  tlie  xvidows  of  musi- 
cians, has  been  annually  performed  at 
Vienna  since,  and  is  as  high  in  favour 
there  as  HandePs  Messiah  in  England. 
His  instrumental  Passione,  in  parts,  is 
among  his  mostex<juisite  productions. 
— It  entirely  consists  of  slow  move- 
ments, on  the  subject  of  the  last  seven 
sentences  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded 
in  the  Evangelists.    These  strains  ace 
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so  truly  impassioned  and  luH  of  heart-  of  the  admirable  anil  matchless  Haydn» 
felt  gnef  and  dignified  sorrow,  that,  he  h-'s  received  more  pleasure  late  in 
though  tlie  movements  are  all  slow,  bis  life,  when  tired  of  most  other 
the  subiects,  keys,  and  effects  are  so  music,  than  he  ever  received  in  the 
new  ana  so  different,  that  a  real  lover  most  ignorant  and  rapturous  part  of 
of  music  will  feel  no  lassitude  or  wish  his  youth,  when  every  thing  was  new, 
for  lighter  strains  to  stimulate  attcn-  and  the  disposition  to  be  pleased  un- 
tion.  diminished  by  criticism  or  satiety.** 

His  innumerable  symphonies,  quar-  TI>e  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe,  in  the  pre- 
tets,  and  other  instrumental  pieces,  face  to  his  Selection  of  Sacred  Music, 
which  are  so  ciriginal  and  so  difficult,  says,  "Haydn  is  justly  considered  as 
kave  the  ad  vantage  of  being  ehear^d  the  father  of  music  in  our  day;  for 
and  performed  at  Esterhasy,  under  his  though,  during  his  younger  years,  he 
own  di'fciion,  by  a  band  of  his  own  diligently  studied  the  works  of  every 
forming,  who  have  apartments  in  the  great  mast*»i,  ancient  and  modei;n,  his 
palace,  and  practice  (tam  morning  to  transcendant  genius,  soaring  above 
night,  ill  the  same  room,  according;  to  them  all,  soon  called  the  attention  of 
Fischer's  account,  like  the  students  in  the  whole  musical  world  upon  him- 
the  conservatorios  of  Naples.  Ideas  self:  all  admiring  him  for  the  beauty, 
so  new  and  TO.  varied  were  not  at  first  boldness,  and  originality  of  his  works, 
so  univer^fa'lv  admired  in  Germany  as  and  afterwards  regarding  him  as  the 
at  present  The  critics  in  the  north-  best  pattern  for  study  and  imitation, 
em  parts  oi  the  empire  were  up  in  Far  from  being  actuated  by  the  im- 
arms,  condemning  him  for  his  eccen-  pulses  of  envy,  so  common  among  the 
tricities,  and  want  of  adherence  to  sons  of  harmony,  I  never  heard  him 
establislied  rules:  but  this  is  a  censure  .speak  of  his <  numerous  iniitators, 
which  the  admirable  Ilaydn  long  since  (whose  airy  productions,  more  suited 
silenced;  for  -he  is  as  much  respected  to  the  indolence  of  some,  and  to  the 
by  professors  for  his  science  as  iuven-  weak  musical  capacity  of  others,  seem - 
tion.  Indeed,  his  qompositions  are  ed  even  to  supplant  the  oilgiual  in  the 
in  general  so  new  to  the  player  and  public  esteem)  without  allowing  them 
hearer,  that  they  are  equally  unable,  .ill  the  merit  which  they  really  possess* 
at  first,  to  keep  pace  with  his  inspira-  To  enter  into  a  description  of  his 
tion.  worth,  both  as  the  greatest  master  of 

Dr.  Burney,  in  ]jis  History  of  Music,  the  art  and  as  a  private  character* 
observes  that,  **  from  the  ])roductions  wouTd  exceed  my  ability.** 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BANKRUPTCIES. 

June  22,  to  July  22,  1809,  inclusive. 

[F.xlracted  from  the  l^ntlon  Gazette.'] TheiioUcUors*  Names  are  betwen  Parentheses. 

ATKINS  J.  Norwood,  dealer  in  cattle,  street).      Cowl<»y  E.  Threadneedle-nreet, 
(Collett  and  Co.  Ch:mccry-laiic).         merchant,  (Oawei,  Angel-court).     Crush 

Bolton  J.' R  John-street,  Ad.*l phi,  wine-  W.  Chelmsford,  upholsterer,  (Adams,  Old 
merchant,  (tfannam, Great  Pia;za,Cover.t-   Jewry). 

garden).  Butterworth  J.  Abchurch-Iane,  Dewhurst  J.  Halifax,  grocer,  (Hodgson, 
(Dru<:e,  Billfter-square).  Bickford  J.  Surrey-street).  Dodd-* J. Aldersgate-street, 
Brixharo,  khojifc^eper,  (Ballachy,  Capel-  poldsmih,(Higdeiiand  Co.  Curriers'-hall). 
coiut).  Brodie  O.  South  Shields,  cord-  Downs  H.  .F.  Maid-lane,  baker,  (Field  and 
vrainer,  (Bell  and  Co  Bow-lane).  Brock-  Co.  ClifFora\s-Inn).  Davis  J.  Holbom, 
bank  T.  Ulverston,  Wilson  D.  Gillespy  J,  trunk- maker,  (SyJ^^laU,  Alderigate-jctreet). 
and  Taylor  J.  Mary  port,  cotton- manufac-  DunsrcrT.Somcrion,  plumber  and  glazier, 
turers,  (Bacon,  Southampton-street).  (Pearson,  Pump-court).       Dunage  SI  St. 

Cook  J.  Bristol,  looking-glass  manufac-  Paul's  Church  yard,  trunk-maker,  (Hall, 
turer,(Balsford, Jamaica- row).     CoIlyerJ.   Coleman-str^ei),- 

BoIt»n,  cotton-manufacturer,  (Foulkes  and  Fuller  J.  J.  Y  oxford,- shopkeeper,  (Han- 
Co.  GrayVlnn).  Coulson  S.  T.  and  Cor-  rott  aiid  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn,  New-square), 
derj.  K.Lynn  Regis,  seedsmen,  (James,  Forrest  J.  King-street,  baker,  (Richardson, 
White  Lyon-street)  M*Cullock  A.  Up-  Bary-street).'  Fennel  I.Bath,  ntirble- 
per  Grosvenor-fitreet,  navy  agent,  (Eves,  mason,  (Gabell,  Lincoln's-lnn).  Farmer 
Chapel -street).  Cogau  T.  Houndsditch,  J.  Houghain,  dealer  and  chapman,  (Blakc- 
sjationcr,  (Wiltshire  and  Co.  Old  Broad-  lock  and  Co.  Elm- court.  Temple). 
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Geddcs  A.'  Finsbury-placey   merchint,  street).    Moodjr  C.  Ptdpit,  Wilts,  maltster, 

(Swein  and  Co,  CMd   Jewry).     Gray  J.  rMillett,  Terrace,  Gray '•-Inn- lane).    Mitli- 

Newcastle-upon-Tyoe*   merchant,  (Grey,  keo  T.  Finsbury-piace,  merchant,  (Swain 

Gray^s  Inn-square).    Gibson  Q.  UyerpooJ,  and  Co.  OM  Jewry).                * 

pipe-maker,  (Aviorn,  LiTerpool).  Neale  T.   St.  MartinVlane,  dealer    in 

Hockly,  A.  M.  Wickwar,  cheese- factor,  spirituous     liquors,    (Robinson,    Charter- 

( James,    GiayVInn-s<^uare).      Harri.s,   E.  house-square)       Norris  P.  Liverpool,  iron- 

Gulston- square, stationer,  (Harman,  Wine-  merchant,  (Cooper  and  Co.  Southamptoa* 

office-court).      Hcywood   W.  and  R.  S.  buildings). 

Manchester,  linen-merchants,  (Duckworth  Oddy  S.  A.  and  H.  Oxford-street,  book- 

and  Co.  Manchester).    Hey  wood  J.  Man-  sellers,  (Wiluhire    and    Co.   Old  Bruad- 

Chester,    baker,     (Ellis,    Chanceiy-lane).  street). 

Hawke  T.  Great  Yarmouth,  mill-wright,  Pick  R.  Wakefield,  grocer,  (Sykes  and 
(Windus  and  Co-  Chancery-lane).  Hum-  Co.  New-Iun).  Porter  T.  jun.  Corsham, 
phr«y8  T.  Cheltenham-place,  St  George's  clothier,  (Frowd  and  Co.  Temple).  Par- 
Field's,  horse-dealer,  (Martin,  Vintner's  sons  J.  and  Daniel  yf.  St.  Martin's-laoe, 
Hall,  Upper  Thames-street).  Holland  P.  hair-merchants,  (Cunningham,  New  North* 
Leftwich,  tanner,  (Leigh  and  Co.  New  street).  "^^ 
Bridge-street).  Horton  R.  Newport,  Salop,  Russell  W.  Liverpool,  merchant,  (Coo- 
timber-merchant,  (Baxter  and  Co.  Fur-  perandCo.  Southampton-buildyigs).  Hock 
nivalVInn).  Hamill  W.  Chepstow  mo-  J.  WestmorIan«l- buildings,  tailor,  (Lee, 
ney-scrivener,  (Price  and  Co.  Lincoln's-  Three  Crown-court). 
Inn).  Stephens  J.  ^Yeovil,  ^rdener,  (Bland- 
Israel  L  jun.  Gloucester-street,  linen-dra-  ford,  fCing's-Bench-Waiks).  Stubbs  G: 
per,  (Osbaldeston,  Little  Tower-street).  Sheffield,  edge-tool-mnjcer,.  (Blagrave  and 
Ireland  D.  Portsea,  tallow-chandler,  (Nay-  Co.  Symond's-Inn).  Steedman  W.  Bram^ 
loy,  Great  Newport-street).  Isaacson  J.  S.  weirs-bnildings,CAbinet-makerXWillough- 
New  Roa<l,  Wellclose-square,  money-  by,  Clifford's-lnn).  Seaborne  G.  Hoxtbn, 
scrivener,  (Roche,  Cotent- garden,  Church-  sackirig-manufacturer,  (Harding,  Primrose- 
yard),  street).       Silvester    R.    Reading,   tioiber- 

Jolinson  W.  Hertford,    coal- merchant,  merchant,  (Holmes,  Great  James-street). 

(Jones  and  Co.    Covent-garden  Church-  Stamforth  T.  Sheffield,  cutlef,  (Wilson, 

yard).  Greville-street).     Swaine  T.  Birmingham, 

Knight  E    Horsleydown-lane,    lighter-  common-carrier,  (Kinderiey,  and  Co.  HoV- 

man,  (Druce,  Billiter-square).  born-court).       Squire  W.  Leeds,   hosier, 

Lake  R.  Plymouth,  baker,    (Twynam  (Lambert,  Hatton-garden).       Swaine    H. 

and  Co.  Inner  Temple).     Lines  J.  Upper  Leeds,  woolstapler,  (Sykes  and  Co.  New* 

jQneen-street,  Rotherhithe,  smith,' (Robin-  Inn).     Stanley  W.  Manchester,  innkeeper, 

8on,    Prospect-row).       Lay    W.   DnvalV  (Lyon,  Gray's  Inn).    ,  Scott  J.  D.  South 

lane,  victualler,  (Robinson,  Charterhouse-  C«dbury,  Somersetshire,  jobber,  (Harvey, 

square).  Lamb's-Condu  it- place). 

Martin  W.  Homerton,  1>roker,  (Dowse,  ,  Thomas    G.    Pembroke,    shopkeeper, 

Gray's  Inn-square).      Morris  J.  Chepstow,  (James,  Gray's  Inn-square).     .Tanner  B. 

shopkeeper,  (Piatt,  Tanfield-court,  Tem-  Dartmouth,  shipbuilder,  (Hurd,  Temple), 

pie).      Matthews  W   Brown's-lane,    car-  Taylor  P.  Sheffield,   screw-man ufacturer^  • 

periter,  (Williams,  junior.  Lord  Mayor's  Wilson,  Greville-street). 

Court-office).  Manning  R.  Stock  Exchange,  Walsh  F.  C.  Strand,  cheml  !,{J.and  W. 

stock-broker,  (Ncthersole  and  Co.  Essex-  Richardson,  New-Inn). 

PRICES  OF    CANAL,    DOC*,  FIRE-OFFICE,  WATER- 
WORKS,    BREWERY    SHARES,    &c.  Src. 

./«/?/ 21,  1800. 

London  Dock  Stock,  120/.  per  cent.  Imperial  Fire  Assurance,  GO/,  per  share 

West-India  ditto,  175/.  ditto.  Kent  ditto,  48/.  per  share. 

East-India  ditto,  130/.  ditto.  Rock  Life  Assurance,  4s.  to  5s,  per  share 
Commercial  ditto,  175/.  ditto.  prem. 

Grand  Junction  Canal   Shares,  190/.   per  Commercial  Road  Stock,  123/.  per  cent. 

share.  London  Institution^  84/.  per  share  ' 

Grand  Surrey  ditto,  80/.  ditto.  Surrey  ditto,  par 

Grand  Union  ditto.  20s.  per  share  prem.      ,  South  London  Waterworks,  155/  pr,  share 

Kennett  and  Avon  ditto,  27/.  per  share  East  London  ditto,  165/.  ditto. 

Globe  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Shares,  118/.  West  Middlesex  ditto,  111/,  ditto. 

ditto.  Kent  Water- Works,  17/.  ditto. 
AlWon  dittO)  58/.  ditto.           "    .  . 

L,  Wolfe  and  Co,  Canaly  Dock,  Sf  Stock  Brokers, 
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87 
AGRIOULTUSAL  RBPORT. 


THE  late  Tain  aad  seasonable  change  of  weather  has  prodoead  a  ireiy  fiiroiin^ble 
effect.  The  wheat  crops,  generally  speiJdiig,  promise  to  atetage  w^U.  The  pea 
and  bes^n  crpps,  though  in  some  situations  tolerably  fiur^  hare  been  found  rather  de- 
ficient ix^  stem  and  pod  in  the  more  light  and  gravelly  soils^-  Potatoes  have  answered 
the  promise  of  turning  out  well  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Of  the.  grass  in  the  hay  districts,  it  cannot  be  sud  the  crops  have  been  by  any  means 
so  full  as  was  expected,  having  been  found  rather  light  and  shrinking  in  the  making. 
The  southern  counties  are  lather  an  exception  to  this  kind  of  ftulure.  The  fruit  dis- 
tiicts  neveir  wore  a  worse  appearance  than  at  present :  of  apples^  compaiaUvely  speaking, 
'there  are  scarcely  anf,    Feans  have  succeeded  the  most  feivoutably. 

There  has  been  very  Uttle  atteiatiott  in  the  prices  of  grain  3  and  the  late  embargo  has 
bean  principally  instruinenital  in  causing  a  dej^ression  in  the  sale.  Fhie  flour  has  beeM 
named  «t  809-  per  sack. 

Price  of  meat  in  Smithfield  Market :—» Beef,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  dd.  ;-^Murtton,  5s.  Od.  t» 
fe.  Od.  •,— *Lamb,  Os.  Od.  to  OS.  Od.  5— Veal,  4e.  8d.  to  6s.  5— P6rk,  5s.  8d.  to  6s. 

Middiesexif  Jtme  2\,  '  ■'    ■ 

AVERAGj:  PRICES  OF  CORN, 

By  theWincbesterOuarter  of  8  Bushels,  and  of  OATMEAL  perBoH  of  140lbs. 

Averdupoi^,  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week  ended  July  15,  I809. 

I^I«AMD    COUNTIES. 

Whebtl  Kye  Barley 
s.  d.{  s.  d.  s.  d 
90    2   50    9   40    9 


MkMsx 
Surrey 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Humin. 
Northa. 
ItuUand 
Leicest 
Netting. 
Derby 
.  Stafford 
Salop 
Herefor 
Wor*st 
Warwic 
Wflts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgo. 
Radnor. 


92    0 

82  10 
8^     1 

83  6 

85  4 
9©     0 

86  8 
^0  2 
94  10 

91  5 

87  4 
80    3 
87  11 
96 
84 
9(2  .0. 
87 
90 
96 

92  0 
87 


40     0   40 
44 


46  0)  42  0 
0 
9 

42  0 

43  8 
50  6 
46    8 

44  6 


54  0 

64  0 

49  0 

63  0 


65     8 

48     0] 


49  t© 

50  6 

41  0 

47  8 

51  10 
40 
46 

42  8 
46  6 

48  0 


Oats 

s.  d 
34t  8 
3d  8 
3iJ    4 


Elssex 
Kent 
pus-^ex 


37    9  Sufiblk 


32 
32 
36  6 
31  10 
33  10 
36    2 


42    7 


34  6 
34  11 
41  7 
40  11 

37  0 

38  9 
34     1 


25     8 
30 


32 


MARITIMS  COUKTIIS. 

Wheat  I    Rye 


Cambridge 
Norfolk  • , 
Lincoln  . 
York  ... 
Durham  . 
Northumberland 


34*  0  Cumberland 


Westmorland 
Lancaster  •  • 
Chester    •  • . . 

Flint 

Denbigh 
Anglesea  ..  .• 
Carnaryon 


s.     d.l  8.     d. 
83    4)  40    0 


80  Oi 
77 

76  9 

83  6 

80  11 

87  S 
80  5 

101  4 

88  8 
94  8 

104  0 

93  10 
83 

91  8 
95 


39    0  Merioneth 


Average  of  England  and  IVbles 
Wheat  87s.  lid.;  Rye  56s.  4d.;  Barley 
46s.  9d.;     Data    31s.  8d.;     Beans  ComwaU 


58s.  lid.;   Pease  55s.  9d. ;    Oatmeal 
53s.  lOd 


Cardigan..  .... 

Pembroke    •  •  •  • 

6  Carmarthen.,,, 
Glamorgan  .... 

Gloucester  •••• 

Somerset ...... 

Monmouth  . . . . 

Devon 


Dorset. 
Hants  . 


58  0 


41  6 

38  3 


48  0 


66  10 

67  4 
76  0 


93 
92 
86 
64 
90 
94 
91  8 
87  0 
89 
86  9 
90  0 
82  8 
81  11 


«9  11 

32  0 

34  0 

46  0 


48  9 
47  4 
51  2 
43  10 


Oats. 

s.  d. 

S4  10 

34  6 

35  0 

30  9 
Z%  5 

25  0 

25  10 

37  1 

34  2 

31  8 
34  1 
^8  7 


51  7 
46  10! 
36  0 
42  6; 
45  0|26 
20 
16 


41  8 

52  0 

52  0 

45  8 

36  8 


28 
15 
28 


28  7 
23    6 


32  0 


39  3 

41  2  26  2 

42  «  

39  0132  5 


Hlf^L  of  MORTALITY,  from  JUNE  21,  to  JULY  «5,  I8O9. 


CHRISTENED. 

Males      928^^3^^ 


■1333 


BURIKD. 

Females  885i  \  ^^***  \  Females  664  S 
Whereofhiavediedundertvw)  years  old  38(8^  g 

?eckLopif,4s.5^.,44.5d.4fi.5d.4s.W.40d.      * 
Salt,  208.  per  bujhel,  4J  pci  lb.  ^^ 


I 


2  and     5 

5  and  10  - 
10  and  20  - 
20  and  30- 
SO  and  40  - 
40  and  50  -  1^ 
50  and  60  -  10^ 


165 
70 
47 
90 

130 


60  and  70  -  87 
70  and  80  -  85 
80  and  90  -  27 
j90  aadlOO  .    7 
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«  We  shall  never  envy  the  honour:*  which  wit  and  i«iaming  obtain  in  any  other 
caiwc,  if  we  can  be  numl>cred  among  the  waters  wlio  have  given  ardour  to  virtM. 
and  coofidcuce  to  tiuih."— l^K.  JoiiiNSON. 

ORIGINAL  COi\rMUNICATIONS. 

Causes  of  the  Overthrow  of  ike  *    Tliis  subject  requires  «ome  retro- 
Spanish  Monarchy.        By  the  spect,soiiie  short  investigation. 
iJet;.  Joseph  Townsbnd,   m.  A,      When  the  intolerable  abuses  of  the 
Author  of  Travels  in  Spain.  feudal  system,  oppressive  at  oitce  to 

I^HE  events  which  have  recently  subjects  and  to  sovereigns,  required 
occurred  in  Spam  have  excited  retormation,  tlie  sagacity  of  statesmen 
universal  astonishment.  Every  one  led  them  to  different  expedients  for 
is  solicitous  to  trace  their  proore^s,  relief.  In  one  point  they  all  agreed : 
"and -to  ascertain  the  cause,  which  ha^  they  humbled  the  proud  vassals  of  the 
produced  them.  A  mighty  empire  cA>wn,  but  suffered  the  power  of  the 
overthrown  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  people  to  increase.  Such  was  the 
and  the  reigning  lamily  carried  cap-  policy  of  Henry  VII,  of  Ferdinand 
tive  by  foreigners  without  resistance  and  Isabella,  of  Ximenes,  and  of 
from  the  natives,  are  such  events  as  Richelieu.  Thus  far  all  was  well, 
are  unparalleled  in  history.  But  whilst  in   England  our  Parlia- 

What  cause  then  can  be  as^ned  ments  maintained  their  power,  such 
which^  is  adequate  to  such  effects  ?  national  assemblies  were  laid  aside  va 
T!^e  cause  is  obvious : — bad  govern-  France  and  Spain.  Indeed  France 
ment.  This  hasYiihied,  in  succession,  retained  her  provincial  Parliamenti; 
all  the  mighty  empires  which  have  but  these  formed  a  feeble  barrier 
existed  in  the  world,  and  will  conti-  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
nue  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  time.  crown.    In  Spain,  from  the  da)rs  of  ' 

When  a  territory  of  contracted  li-  Charles  V,  the  Cortes  were  never  snf- 
ni its  has  been  overrun  by  some  pow-  fered  to  assemble,  excepting  only  once 
erful  nation;   this  iaipUes  merely  a  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign,  to    * 
physical  inabiiity  to  defend  itself.—  proclaim  the  title  of  the  successor  to 
feut  when  a  widely  extended  country,  the  throne,. 

Well  peopled,  has  been  suddenly  sub-       One  additional  cause  of  bad  govern* 
dued,  we  have  always  been  able  to  ment  was  found  in  Spain. 
trace  this  ruin  to  its  proper  cause —      When    the   reignmff  femily  wa4 
bad  government.  Changed,  and  Louis  XlV.  forced  his 

In  Spain  a  former  generation  saw  grandson  upon  a  reluctant  people,  the 
the  country  in  the  space  of  three  Bourbon  family  thought  it  expedient 
years  conquered  by  the  Moors.  It  to  assemble  the  Grandees  round  the 
was  at  that  tiiue  ill  governed,  dis-  throne,  where,  in  ftet,  they  were 
heartened,  and  disarmed;  but; as  the  prisoners  of  state.  Thus  assembled, 
new  comers  governed  well,  it  Ve-  anddivestedof  all  power,  they  quick- 
quired  more  thaii  seven  hiundred  years  ly  degenerated  and  became  penfectly 
of  almost  incessant  war  to  drive  them  useless  to  the  state.  _ 

our.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there-  All  these  circumstarices  have  beeti 
fore,  that  to  bad  government  we  must  noticed  ir>  my  Spanish  travels.— 
ascribe  this  recent  rev(^ution.  Whilst  Charles  111.  was  living,  the 

The  next  question  whicli  occurs  to  government,  it  roust  be  wnfessedi 
be  resolved  is,  how  Spain  came  to  be  was  \yeak,  but  it  A^'as  not  oppressive 
worse  governed  than  the  surrounding  His  ufiderstanding  was  such  as  to 
kingdoms.  guide  him  well  ia  the  choice  of  bis 

VniveusalMag.  Vov.Xll.       .       M*  - 
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ministers,  and  every  one  was  satisfied  When  I  was  at  Madrid  I  had  the 
of  his  benevolent  intet)ti6ns.  His  hoiloUr  of  being  introduced  to  Siba-. 
successor  was  not  so  highly  favoured,  tini,  a  distinguished  architect,  whose 
Of  his  heart  I  csp  say  nothing,  but  merit  had  been  little  noticed  by  the 
every  thing  demonstrates  the  defi-  court  j  but  this  man,  in  the  succeed- 
clency  of  his  intellectual  {>dwers.  ing  reigUj  having  bad  the  good  for- 
Whifet  I  resided  at  Madrid,  I  went  tune  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  sove- 
every  day  to  court,  and,«8Dlicttous  to  reign,  by  the  construction  of  a  saloon 
fiirm  some  ju^ment  of  the  destined  for  his  NacimUnto,  as  a  reward  for 
•  successor  to  the  throne,  I  constantly  his  ingenuity  be  was  made  an  ad- 
attended  in  the  circle ;  where  he  con-  miral. 

versed  with  bis  friends  and  the  fo-  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
reign  ministers  after  dinner.  Here  that  Sabatini  was  to  have  the  cond- 
it  was  not  possible  to  mistake  his  cha-  mand  of  fleets  upon  the  ocean.  No : 
racter  in  point  of  understanding,  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  admirals  who 
His^  education  and  his  habits  had  no  commanded  the  little  fleet  upon  the 
tendency  to  remedy  this  defect  j  for  Tagus,  with  which  the  king  amused 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  was  spept  hiipseu*  during  his  vernal  residence  at 
in  the  diversions  of  the  field,  and  none  Aranjuez. 

appeared  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  From  good  authority  I  am  informed 
iroWovements  of  the  mind.  that  more  than  30,000/.  was  every 

When  he  returned  from  hunting,  year  expended  on  this  childish  play- 
and  when  the  weather  prevented  his  thing  of  the  king, 
•sport,  his  occupations  were  such  only      Whilst  he  thus  amused  hkns^lf  the 
as  were  suited  to  infancy.  cares  of  government  devolved  wholly 

After  his  accession  to  the  crown  on  the  queen,  who  immediately  on 
bis  principal  amusement  in  the  depth  his  accession  to  the  throne  took  her 
of  winter,  at  Madrid,  was  a  iVad-  seat. in  council  by  his  side,  attended 
mientOi  or  representation  of  the  Na-  whenever  the  ministers  were  admitted 
tivity.  For  this  purpose,  in  a  salooon  to  an  audience,  and  prior  to  their  ad- 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  mission  was  informed  of  the  business 
were  seen  a  mountain,  rocks,  cascades,  on  which  they  came, 
and  verdant  groves,  Jerusalem  and  As  long  as  Florida  Blanca  retained 
Babylon,  a  sea  coast  and  ships,  nu-  his  power,  his  whole  attention;  was 
merous  images  of  angels,  wise  men,  directed  to  the  well  being  of  ih^ state, 
and  shepherds,  with  the  Virgin  and  His  virtue  was  rigid,  his  fidelity  in- 
the  infant  Jesus,  all  curiously  wrought  flexible,  intent  on  the  improvement 
by  the  best  artists  of  Italy  and  Spain,  of  the  country,  he  allotted  great  sums 
These  were  richly  clird  in  modern  to  canals  and  roads;  but  not  finding 
style.  The  jewels  of  gold,  silver,  the  public  revenue  adequate  to  the 
l^earls,  emeralds,  and  dinmonds,  with  demand  for  these  important  works, 
which  he  adorned  these  figures,  were  he  suggested  to  the  king  that,  for  the 
ai  inestimable  value,  and  the  camels  public  good,  other  expSlients  should 
attendant  on  the  wise  men  were  be  resorted  to  j  and  when  the  dutchy 
loaded  with  treasures,  of  Alcudia  escheated  to  the  crown. 

The  whole  of  this  saloon  was  light-  he  advised  that  the  rents  should  be 
ed  by  hundreds  of  lamps,  concealed  applied  to  expedite  the  finishing  of 
from  the  spectators.  the  great  canals. 

During  the  twelve  days  of  Christ-  His  wise  purposes  were,  however> 
mas  the  Sing  always  spent  his  nights  fcttstrated,  and  this  high  dignity  with 
in  this  saloon.  And  here  the  Gran-  its  eniolumeiits  were  given  to  a  fa- 
dees,  ambassadors,,  ministers  of  state,  vourite  of  the  court, 
and  persons  of  distinction,  were  ad-  When  I  was  in  Spain  this  favourite 
mit ted  to  pay  their  complirnents,  each  was  perfectly  unknown.  But  soon 
vying  "with  the  other  in  expressions  after  the  death  of  the  good  old  king, 
of  admiraXion  at  the  wonders  of  his  \vhen  a  young  Spaniard,  a  very  inlu- 
Nacimiehto,  -  mate  friend  of  mine,  was  about  to 

.  The  principal  artist  was  obliged  vi&it  England,  and  had  taken  leave  of 
every  year  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  the  royal  family,  his  father,  well  ac- 
tis  imagination  by  some  new  plan.       q^uainted   with    the  secrets   of   the 
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C0U]t>  inquired  of  him  if  be  had  ctHU  term  he  was  convaved  as  a  state  pri. 
ed  OD  ^anuel  Godoy.    No.   Go  then  soner  to  the  castle   of  Pampeluna* 
iramediatelj^,  and  ask  for  his  protec-      Thus  every  obstacle  having  been 
tion.    Mv  friend  obeyed  the  mandate  removed,  Manuel  Gk>doy  was  created    * 
of  his  fat$er>  and  was  most  graciously  a  Grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  Duke 
received.       This   handsome   young  de  ia  Alcudia,  with  a   territory  of 
Garde  du  Corps  was  at  dinner  with  about  twenty  thousand  a  year  to  sup* 
some  of  the  Grandees,  who  doubtless  port  his  dignity.    It  was  not  thougut 
foresaw  his  future  greatness.        '        expedient  to  make  him  the  immcdi- 
The  house  was  his  own>  magnifi-  ate  successor  to  so  intelligent  a  mini- 
cently  furnished,  and  the  room  in  steT  as  Florida  Blanca.    Count  d*Aran« 
whicD  he  dined  was  decorated  with  da  was  therefore  recalled  from  Paris, 
the  most  elegant  and  cosfly  trinkets,  where  he  had  been  some  years  iu 
For  some  years  this  favourite  of  for-  honourable  banishment  as  ambassa* 
tune  was  concealed  from  public  view  i  dor  from  the  court  of  Spain, 
be  had  shone  hitherto  m  the  small      On  his  elevation  to  this  office  of 
circle  of  his  friends.    But  now  the  high  dignity  and  power,  his  sagacity 
time  arrived   when,  by  his  sudden  aoon  discovered  that  he   was  only 
elevation,  he  was.  to  attract  the  no-  locum  temens  to  Another }  and  that 
tice  of  the  world..    When  Florida  Other  be  endeavoured  to  remove. — 
Bianca  had  requested  that  the  revc-   He  toc^  occasion,  therefore,  to  extol 
Dues  of  the  dutchy  of  Alcudia  should  the  superior  talents  of  his  rival,  la- 
be  reserved   for   national   iropro\"e-  mented    the   disadvantages    he   had 
ments,  he  found  himself  thwarted  in  laboured  under  in  his  }-outh»  and  re- 
his  purposes,  and  lamented  to  hear  commended  that  he  should  travel  for 
ibat  this  extensive  territory  was  des-  some  years  in  Europe,  after  which  he 
tioed  for  a  Garde  de  Corps,  attendant  would  return  with  such  a  stock  of 
on  the  c|ueen,  who  was  to  be  created  political  wisdom  as  might  qualify  him 
aGrandeeof  Spain*  ..  for  the  highest  employments  in  the 

This  he  strenuously  opposed  in  state.  The  confidential  friends  of  the 
council,  as  illegal,  and  for  a  time  pre-  young  man  were  too  much  practised 
vailed.  But  finally,  in  spite  of^his  m  the  intrigues  of  courtiers  to  let  him 
reitionsl ranees,  the  grant  took  place,  fall  into  this  snare.  Count  d'Aranda 
To  vindicate  these  grants  the  Count  was  dismissed»and  the  Duke  of  Alcu- 
d€  la  Canada  -^as  employed,  who  had  dia  became  prime  minister.  Splendid 
no  dithculty  in  prcftmg  to  the  satisfac-  honours  were  heaped  upon  his  head; 
tion  of  the  court,  that  the  family  of  and  every  power  of  the  state  was  put 
Godoy  was  most  illuslrious,  and,  as  into  his  hands.'  He  became  Sargento 
such,  justly  entitled  to  the  Grandee-  Mayor,  that  is  inspector  of  the  Body 
ship  in  Spain.  For  this  service  he  Guard,  chamberlain  and  private  secre« 
was  created  governor  of  the  council  tary  to  the  queen,  commander  inr 
of  Castiile,  and  thus  the  way  was  chief  of  all  tne  forces,  &c.  From 
made  plain  for  the  triumph  of  the  fa-  royal  munificence  he  received  coaches, 
vourite.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  horses,  and  jewels,  of  inestimable 
openly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction ;  value ;  and  whenever  the  king  had  a 
and  on  the  26th  Feb.  1792,  ajt  night,  child  bom  to  him,  the  Duke  of  Alcu- 
tbe  mob  marked  their  indignation  by  dia  received  some  fresh  token  of  his 
attacking  the  house  of  the  Guarde  de  r^rd. 

Coros,  which  they  are  said  to  have      On  one  occasion,  when  the  accou* 
totally  demolished.  cheur  had  delivered  the  queen,  and 

The  ne^t  day,  at  two  o*clock  in  the  was  retiring,  he  saw  displayed  upon  a 
njornipg.  Count  Florida  Blauca  re-  table  a  Quantity  of  gold,  which  fiUed 
ceived  orders  to  depart  immediately  him  with  astonishment,  because  he 
from  Madrid,  and  to  retire  within  the  could  scarcely  conceive  that  such  a 
precincts  of  his  own  estate.  Hewa.s,  recompence  was  designad  for  him. 
however,  permitted,  at  his  particular  In  fact  it  was  not  designed  for  him, 
request,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  con-  but  for  the  fav6urite,  fl^at  he  .might 
vept  of  monks  at  Ellin,  a  small  vil-  participate  in  his  sovereign's  joy  ou 
lage  in  Murcia,  where  he  remained  this  occasion.  The  suaa  was  80,000 
foor  months^  at  the  ^i^d  pf  whi9b  ducats.    At  one  of  these  seasoiu  th^ 
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Duke  itcetved  the  Cortijo,  or  royal 
fanri,  near  Aranjuez,  which  I  have 
particularly  described  in  my  travels, 
and  which  cost  the  old  king  more 
than  200.000/.  At  the  same  time  to 
this  was  added  the  best  encomiendn 
of  Santiago,  which  required  a  vow  of 
perpetual  celibacy  and  chastity.  Such 
gifts- as  these  excited  indignation,  and 
the  enraged  muhitude  expressed  the 
general  sentiment  in  the  subsequent 
placiird,  which  was  found  on  the  walls 
of  the  palace  at  Madrid  :— 

Sr  fa  Heyna  tVene  olro  parto 

Se  quecia  sin  corona  Carlos  qtiarto. 

Should  the  queen  have  another  son, 
Charles  IV.  will  remain  without  a 
crown.  This  indignation  and  disgust 
"U^as  not  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  Madrid. 

Whilst  the  Duke  of  Alcudia  dis- 
played  his  omnipotence  at  court, 
every  department  in  the  «tate  was( 
occupied  by  some  one  of  his  crea- 
tures, whose  chief  recommendation 
was  attachment  to  his  person, 
ITo  be  continued,'^ 


Schiller  on  the  Tragic  Art. 

[  Continued  from  p,  30.] 

THE  fornner  observations  are  suf- 
ficient to  dra\y  our  attention 'to 
the  sources  of  the  pleasure  wliich 
emotion  in  itself,  and  especially  the 
jiiournful,  imparts  to  us.  It  is  great- 
er as  we  have  observed,  in  moral 
niiiids,  and  acts  with  jgreater  force  in 
proportion  as  the  mmd  iia  indepen- 
dent of  the  selfish  impulse^  it  is  fur- 
ther more  lively  and  strong  in  mourn- 
ful emotions,  in  which  self-love  is 
wounded,  than  in  happy  emotions, 
which  presupposes  a  satisfaction  of 
self-love.  But  we  are  acquainted  with 
onlv  two  sources  of  pleasure,  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  impulse  for  happi- 
ness and  the  fulfilment  of  moral  laws. 
If  it  have  been  therefore  pr(>ved,  that 
an^enjoyment  did  not  spring  from  the 
first  source,  it  must  necessarily  take 
its  origin  from  the  second.  From 
oui^  moral  nature  therefore  the  plea- 
sure arises  by  which  painful  affections 
<lelight  us  in  the  participation,  and  in 
certain  cases  are  attended  with  agree- 
able emotions,  even  if  the  feelings  be 
^idividual  and  original. 


Various  attempts  have  been  madri 
to  define  the  pleasure  of  pity,  but  the 
most  trifling  definitions  might  appear 
satisfactory,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  rather  sought  for  in 
the  attendant  circumstances  than  in 
the  nature  of  the  emotion.  To  many 
thei  pleasure  of  pity  is  nothing  more' 
than  the  soul's  enjoyment  of  its  sensi- 
bility ;  to  others,  the  pleasure  in  pow- 
ers strongljr  exerted;  others  induce" 
its  origin  fr^m  the  discovers  of  cha* 
racteristical  traits  morally  beautiful, 
which  display  themselves  in  the  strug- 
gle with  misfortune  and  passion,  it 
still,  however,  remains  undefined, 
why  the  pain  itself,  or  the  individual 
suffering,  attracts  us  the  most  power- 
fully in  objects  of  pity,  as,  according 
to  those  definitions,  a  wejiker  degree 
of  snifbring  must  be  manifestly  more 
favourable  to  the  already  mentioned 
causes  of  our  pleasure  in  the  emotion. 
The  vivacity  alld  strength  of  the  ideas 
awakened  in  our  soul  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  the  suffering  persons  -,  the 
retrospect  of  the  compass  ion  ing  sub- 
ject to  itself  can  indeed  elevate  the 
pleasure  of  emotions,  but  they  are 
not  the  cause  from  which  it  springs.^ 
The  suffering  of  an  enervated  soul,* 
the  pain  of  a  villain,  do  not  indoed 
grant  us  that  enjoymenf;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  accounted  tor,  because  our 
compassion  is  not  excited  in  the  same 
degree  as  with  the  suffering  hero,  or 
the  virtuous  man  struggling  under 
ditficulties.  We  therefore  always  re- 
turn to  the  prior  question, — Why  the 
degree  of  the  suffering  just  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  the  sympathetic 
pleasure  in  an  emotion  ?  and  it  can 
be  answered  in  no  other  manner,  than 
the  attack  on  our  sensuality  is  the 
condition  by  which  that  power  of  the 
mind  is  roused,  the  agency  of  whiclj 
produces  that  enjoyment  in  sympa- 
thetic sufferings. 

This  power  now  is  no  other  than 
reason  j  and  in  proportion  as  tlie  free 
efficiency  of  it,  qs  an  ab-iolute  self 
agent,  deserves  in.  preference  the  ap- 
pellation of  action,  in  proportion  as 
die  mind  feels  itself  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  free  in  its  moral  actions ; 
so  is  certainly  the  satisfied  impulse  of 
nction  the  origin  of  the  pleasure  ari-^ 
.  sing  from  mournful  emotions.  But 
also  it  is  not  the  number,  nor  the 
vivacity  of  the  ideas,  nor  in  geuer^ 
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the  efficiency  of  the  powerof  desire  j  under  which,  accorcling  to  common 
bat  it  is  a  aetermined  species  of  the  experience,  the  pleasure  of  emotion 
first,  and  a  determined  etiiciency  of  is  accustomed  to  be  excited  in  the 
the  latter,  produced  by  reason,  on  strongest  and  most  certain  manner, 
which  that  pleasure  is  founded.  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  attentive 

'y  The  sympathetic  affection  bestows  to  those  circumstances  which  confine 
on  us  therefore  a  degree  of  delight,  or  even  destroy  it. 
because  it  satisfies  our  impulse  to  ac-  Experience  presents  to  us  two  op- 
tion; the  mournful  affection  produces  posite  causes  which  impede  the  plea- 
that  effect  in  a  higher  degree,  because  sure  arising  from  emotions,  when 
it  satisfies  this  impulse  in  a  still  higher  compassion  is  either  too  weakly  or  so 
degree.  It  is  only  in  the  state  of  its  strongly  excited,  that  the  sympathetic 
perfect  freedom,  only  in  the  coqsci-  affection  resolves  itself  into  tbe  viva- 
ousness  of  its  rational  nature,  that  the  city  of  ap  original  one.  On  the  other 
mind  displays  its  greatest  activity,  as  hand,  it  can  rest  on  the  weakness  of 
it  in  that  condition  alone  employs  a  the  impression,  which  we  receK^e  of 
power  which  is.  superior  to  all  oppo-  the  original  sufferings;  in  which  case 
sition.  That  state  of  the  mind,  there-  we  say,  that  our  heart  remains  cold, 
fore,  which  brings  this  power  to  its  alive  neither  fo  pain  nor  pleasure,  or 
birth,  whidi  awakens  this  higher  ac-  it  rests  on  stronger  feelings,  which 
ti^'ity,  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  oppose  the  impression  received,  and, 
arms  of  a  rational  .being,  and  the  bytheir  superiority,  weaken  or  wholly 
most  satisfactory  to  the  iiupulse  for  destroy  the  pleasure  of  compassion  in 
action;  it  must  therefore  be  connect-  the  mmd. 

ed  with  a  particular  degree  of  plea-  When  the  sorrow  for  a  misfortune 
$ure.  The  mournful  emotion  places  becomes  too  strong,  our  compassion 
us  in  that  situation,  and  the  pleasure  fhr  him  who  suffers  it  is  weakened, 
of  it  must  .  surpass  the  pleasure  of  Two  wholly  different  feelings  cannot 
jbyous  emotions  in  the  same  degree  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  mind 
as  tbe  moral  power  is  elevated  Ju  us  in  an  high  degree.  The  displeasure 
above  the  sensual.  at  the  author  of  the  evil  becomes  the 

Wliat  is  in  the  whole  system  of  reigrling  emotion,  and  ever?  other 
designs  merely  a  subordinate  mem-  feeling  must  yield  to  it.  Thus  our 
ber,  art  can  separate  it  from  this  sympathy  is  alway?  weakened,  when 
connection  and  view  it  as  a  chief  de-  the  unfortunate  person  who  attempts 
sign.  For  nature,  pleasure  may  be  to  excite  our  compassion,  from  his 
onl^'  a  mediate  design  ;  for  art,  it  is  own  unpardonable  guilt,  has  plunged 
in  the  highest.  It  therefore  princi-  himself  in  ruin,  or  from  weakness- of 
pally  belongs  to  the  design  of  the  understanding  and  cowardice  knew 
latter,  not  to  neglect  the  great  enjov-  not  how  to  extricate  himself  from  It, 
ment  which  is  contained  in  mournful  even  when  it  was  In  his  power.  Our 
emotions.  Tliat  art,  however,  which  sympathy  with  tbe  unfortunate  Lear, 
xnakes  the  pleasure  of  pity  its  jMinci-  so  maltreated  by  his  ungrateful  daugh- 
pal  art,  is  Ciilled  in  the  most  general  ters,  is  nAt  a  little  diminished  by  the 
sense  the  tragic  art.  senseless  manner  in  which  he  resigned 

The  art  fulfiils  its  aim  by  imitatiou  his  crown,  and  distributed  his  love  so 
of  nature,  when  it  fulfills  the  condi-  foolishly  amongst  his  daughters.  In 
tions  under  which  pleasure,  in  the  the  tragedy  of  Olirtt  and  Sopbronea, 
reality,  is  possible,  and  unites  the  dis-  e\'en  the  most  terrible  sufferings  to 
persed  forms  of  nature  to  this  -aim,  which  we  see  these  two  martyrs  of 
according  to  an  intelligent  pl:ln,  in  their  faith  exposed,  can  but  tveakly 
order  to  gttaiii  to  that  as  the  final  excite  our  compassion ;  nor  their  sub- 
aim,  which  nature  made  only  her  lime  heroism  our  wonder,  as  insanity 
secoiidary  aim.  The  tragic  art  will  alone  can  commit  the  act  by  which 
therefore  imitate  nature  m  those  ac-  Olint  draws  himself  and  his  whole 
tions  which  are  most  able  to  awake;>  people  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
tbe  compassionate  emotion.  ^         Our  compassion  will  not  be  less 

Ifi  order  to  prescribe  to  the  tragic  weakened  when  the  author  of  a  mis- 
art  its  conduct  in  geperal,  it  is,  above  fortune,  whose  guilty  victim  we  are 
^,  necessary  to  know  tlxe  coa4itions  to  compassionate^  fills  our  soul  witii 
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horror.  It  will  always  injure  the  per- 
fection of  his  work,  when  the  tragic 
poet  cannot  bring  about  his  end  with- 
out  a  villain^  and  when  he  is  obliged 
to  draw  the  greatness  of  the  sufferings 
ixom  the  greatness  of  the  villainy. — 
Shakspeare's  J  ago  and  Lady  Macbieth, 
Cleopatra  in  Roxalana,  Francis  Moor 
in  the  Robbers,  are  proofs  of  that 
truth.  A  poet,  who  understands  his 
true  ii^erest,  will  not  cause  the  nais- 
fbrtune  to  spring  from  a  degenerate 
will,  whose  so)e  view  is  raistbrtune, 
and  oQuch,  still  less,  from  a  deficiency 
oi  the  understanding,  but  from  the 
real  fbcce  of  circumstances.  If  these 
do  not  spring  from  immoral  sources, 
but  from  exterior  things  which  have 
no  will,  nor  are  subject  to  any  will, 
the  compasiTion  is  more  pure,  and  is 
n6t  weakened  at  least  by  any  repre- 
sentation of  moral  inconsistency.  But 
then  the  beholder  cannot  ba  relieved 
from  the  disagreeable  feelins  of  an 
inconsistency  m  nature,  which,  in 
this  case,  can  alone  save  the  moral 
consistency.  Cotppassion  rises  to  a 
still  higher  degree,  wh^n  he  who  suf* 
£srs,  as  well  as  he  who  caused  the 
sufferings,  are  the  objects  of  it.  But 
this  can  only  happen  when  the  latter 
excites  /leitner  our  hatred  nor  con- 
tempt, but  is  brought  to  be  the  author 
of  the  misfortune  against  bis  inclina- 
tion. Thus  it  is  a  princinal  beauty  in 
the  German  Iphigenia,  tiiat  the  Tau- 
rian  king,  the  oiily  one  who  opposes 
the  wishes  of  Orestes  and  his  sister, 
never  loses  our  esteem^  and  in  the 
end.  claims  our  love. 

This  species  of  emotion  is  still  sur- 
passed by  that,  when  the  cause  of  the 
Ihisfbrtune  is  not  only  favourable  to 
|:porality,  but  is  only  possible  by  mo- 
rality, and  in  which  the  mutual  suf- 
ferings arise  from  the  idea  of  having 
lieen  the  cause  of  sufferings.  Of  tlKis 
^ind  is  the  situation  of  Chimenes,  and 
]f  oderic  in  the  Cid  of  Peter  Corneille, 
which,  without  dlspule,  in  regard  to 
the  denouement,  is  tne  master  piece  of 
the  tragic  art.  Ix)ve  of  honour  and 
^lial  dutv  arm  the  hand  of  Roderic 
against  the  father  of  his  beloved,  and 
bravery  gives  him  the  victory. — 
Love  of  honour  and  filial  duty  con-« 
verts  Chimenes,  the  daughter  of  the 
vanquished,  into  his  most  bitter  ac- 
cuser and  prosecutor.  Both  act 
ly^ainst  the  in^liaatioa  of  their  he»ru^ 


both  gain-our  highest  esteem,  as  they 
fulfil  a  moral  duty  at  the  expense  of 
their  affection ;  both  excite  our  com* 
{>assion  to  the  highest,  as  they  sufier 
willingly  and  from  a  motive  which 
makes  them  estimable  in  the  highest      ^ 
degree..   In  this  case  our  compassion     -^ 
is  so  little  disturbed  by  disagreeable 
feelings,  that  it  rather  burns  with  a 
greater  force.     It  is  merely  the  im- 
possibility of  combining  the  idea  of 
misfortune  with  the  highest  claim  to 
happiness,  which  could  dim  our  sym* 
pathetic  pleaswe  by  a  cloud  of  sorrow. 

R.  H. 
[To  be  continued,'] 


On  /AebfPBOPRiETY  of  not  using  the- 
Letter  "K**  to  certain  fFords. 

Sir, 

HAVING  observed  in  your  last  . 
number  some  remarks  on  the 
above  subject  by  '*  Philo,"  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  to  you  and  to  your  readers 
some  additional  remarks  on  the  same 
subject. 

1  admit  with  Philo  the  impropriety 
of  not  usitig  a  letter  which  cannot  blis 
discarded  from  our  language  without 
considerable  inconvenience  and  irre- 
gularity :  but  I  think  it  important  to 
suggest  a  new  improvemeirt,  which, 
if  generally  adopted,  would  set  the 
controversy  at  rest  for  ever  respecting 
the  long  disputed  claims  ot  c  and  k. 
The  absurditv,  in  my  opinion,  has 
always  been  tnat  of  shewing  an  undue 
partiality  to  the  letter  c;  so  that  at 
one  time  our  writers  bave  inserted  it 
before  k  unnecessarily,  as  in  the  old 
form  ^f  drincke,  thmcke,  mar  ekes, 
remarckeSf  &c.  &c.;  at  other  times, 
as  at  present,  and  for  some  time  past, 
they  seem  to  have  thought  the  circu-' 
lar  form  of  c  more  elegant  than  that 
of  the  angular  letter  k,  and  therefore 
to  have  adopted  it  with  all  the  haste 
and  levity  of  fashion  and  caprice,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  much  injured  k. 
Now,  as  I  am  an  advocate  for  brevity 
and  economy  in  speaking,writing,  anci 
printing.and  see  no  reason  for  using  two 
or  more  consonants  whenone  wiii  an- 
swer the  pur|X)se,  I  would,  with  your 
leave,  Mr.  Editor,  suggest  the  substi- 
tution ot  k  instead  of  c  in  such  words 
as  pnllik,  traffik,  and  even  Carrikj, 
Merrik,  Waruik^  Limerik,    Jf^ood/* 
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stok]  Tavistek,  &c.  No  inconveni-  the  middle  of  filter,  \irhen  ibe  dajri 
tnce  or  irreguJarity,  I  presume,  could  were  short,  and  the  nights  cold,  Jong, 
arise  from  this  practice  in  writing  the  and  wearisome.  The  pedlar  was  a 
derivatives  after  the  same  manner — as  handsome  well-dressed  man,  and  very 
ttaffikingy  &c.  and  we  should  have  likely  to  be  an  agreeable  companion 
not  only  ancient  authorit}r  in  our  own  for  such  a  maid  as  Alice,  on  such  a 
language,  for  this  distinction  between  night  as  that ;  yet  Alice  declared, 
the  soS:  consonant  c  and  the  hard  k,  that  from  the  very  beginning  she  did 
but  also  the  present  authority  ol  the  not  like  him  greatly,  and  tlioueh  he 
Swedish  language,  in  which  a  greater  introduced  himselt  with  a  Htffe  ri- 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made  baldry,  and  a  great  deal  of  flattery 
lA  me  refinement  and  regulation  of  interlarded,  )jet  when  he  came  to  asK 
orthography,  than  in  any  other  Ian-  a  night's  lodging,  he  met  with  a  pe- 
guage  ot  modern  Europe.  remptory  reAisal  5  he  jested  on  the 

I  have  suggested  these  remarks,  subject,  said  he  believed  she  was  in 
Mr.  Editor,  chiefly,  because  there  the  right,  for  that  it  would  be  int. 
are  too  many  persons  who  think,  with  possible  for  him  to  keep  his  own  bed» 
your  correspondent  •'  Philo,**  that  and  such  a  sweet  creature  lying  alone 
from  Dr,  Johnson's  decisions  tl^ere  under  the  same  roof^took  her  on 
seldom  lies  an  appeal ! — If  so,  adieu  his  knee,  and  ravished  a  kiss. —  : 
to  all  improvement,  and  let  us  be-  but  all  would  not  do.  '*  No,  she 
come  voluntary  slaves'to  the  authority  would  not  consent  to    his   staying 


of  ONE  GREAT  NA'NfE  ! 

Yours,  &c.  * 

PUILELEUTHBROS. 

Chapter  Coffee-House^ 
-ittff.  il,  I8O9. 


By  the 


there.''  *'  But  are  you  really  going 
to  put  me  away  to-night  ?*•  Yes. 
*'  Indeed,  my  dear  cirl,  you  must  not 
be  so  unreasonable  j  I  am  come 
straight  from  Newcastle,  where  I 
have  been  purchasing  a  fresh  stock  of 
goods,  which  are  so  heavy  that  I 
cannot  travel  far  with  tjiero,  and  zt 
the  people  around  are  all  of  the  poorer 


The  Long  Pack.    A  Tale. 
Ettrick  Shepherd. 

tN  the  year  1723,  Colonel  Ridley  sort,"  I  will  rather  make  you  a  present 
J.  returned  from  India,  with  what  of  the  greatest  shawl  in  my  pack  be- 
in  those  days  was  counted  an  immense  fore  1  go  further."  At  the  mention- 
fortune;  and  retired  to  a  country  seat  Ing  of  the  shawl,  the  picture  of  deli- 
on  the  banks  of  North  Tyne,  in  beration  was  pourtrayed  in  lively  co- 
Northumberland.  The  house  was  re-  lours  in  Alice's  face  for  a  little ;  but 
J)uilt,  aud  furnished  with  every  thing  her  prudence  overcame.  '*  No,  she 
elegant  and  costly  ;  and  amongst  was  out  a  servant,  and  had  orders  to 
others,  a  service  of  plate  supposed  to  harbour  no  person  about  the  house 
be  worth  1000/.  He  went  to  Lon-  but  such  as  came^  on  business,  nor. 
don  annually  with  his  family,  during  thev  either,  unless  well  acquainted 
a  few  of  the  \wnter  months,  and  at  witn  them.'*  **  What  the  worse  can 
these  times  there  were  but  fewleft  either  your  master,  or  you,  or  any 
at  his  country  house.  At  the  time  other  person,  be,  of  sufterihg,  me  to- 
we  treat^of  there  were  only  three  do-  tarry  until  the  morning?"  "  I  inn 
mestics  remained  there  ;  a  maid  ser-  treat  you  do  not  insist,  for  here  you 
vant,  whose  name  was  Alice,  kept  the  cannot  be."  "  But,  indeed,  I  am 
house,  and  two  men,  who  threshed  not  able  to  carry  my  goods  further  to- 
the  corn  and  took  care  of  some  cattle,  night."  •'  Then  you  must  leave  them, 
for  the  two  plougliraen  were  boarded  or  get  a  horse  to  carry  them  away." 
in  houses  ot  their  own.  "  Of  all  the  inflexible  beings  ever  I 

One  afternoon  as  Alice  was  sitttng  saw,  thou  art  the  first !  But  I  caniiot 
spinning  some  yam  for  a  pair  of  blame  vou,  your  resolution, is  iust 
stockings,  to  herself,  a  pedlar  entered  and  rigut,  Well,  well,  since  no  bet- 
the  hall  with  a  comical  pack  on  his  ter  may  be,  I  must  leave  them,  and 
hssck.  Alice  had  seen  as  long,  a  pack,  go  search  for  lodgings  myself  some- 
and  as  broad  a  pack  j  but  a  pack  wliere  else,  for,  fatipied  as  I  am,  it 
equally  as  long,  broad,  and  thick,  she  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth  to 
declared  she  never  saw.  It  was  about  endeavour  carrying  them  furth^/; 
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Alice  ^tt  rathtr  taken'  at  her  word  :  rbr  that  bad  ovenrtietAsed  the  he»t 
ihe  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  his  of  poor  Alice.    She  puffed  out  th« 

foods:  the  man  was  displeased  at  candle»  lighted  it  again,  and,  not  be* 
er,  and  might  accuse  her  of  stealing  ing  able  to  find  a  candlestick,  though 
tome  of  them;  but  it  was  an  alter*  a  dozen  stood  of)  the  shelf  io  t£« 
native  she  had  proposed,  and  against  fore  kitchen,  she  set  it  in  a  water* 
which  she  could  stare  no  plausible  jug,  and  ran  out  to  the  barn  for  old 
objection,  so  she  rather  reluctantly  Hichard.  *'  Oh,i Richard!  Oh,  for 
consented.  "  But  the  pack  will  be  mercy,  Richard,  make  hast^,  and 
better  out  of  your  way,*  said  he,  come  into  the  house.  Come  away, 
**'and  safer,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  Richard."  **  Why,  what  is  the  mat- 
^s  lock  it  bye  in  some  room .  or  ter,  Alice  ?  What  is  wrong  ?"  *'  Oh^ 
closet."  She  then  led  him  into  a  Richard!  a  pedlar  came  into  the  hall, 
low  parlour,  where  he  placed  it  care-  intreating  for  lodging.  Well,  I  would 
fully  on  two  chairs,  and  went  his  not  let  him  stay  on  any  account,  and 
•way,  wishing  Alice  a  good  night.  t>ehoJd  he  is  gone  off  and  left,  his 

.    When  Afice  and  the  pack  were  pack.*'  *' And  what  is  the  great  mat- 
left  in  the  large  boiise  t)y  themselves,   ter  in  that,"  said  Richard.     **  I  will 
she  could  not,  for  her  lite,  quit  think-   wager  a  penny  he  will  look  after  it 
ing  of  tlie  pack  one  moment.    What  before  it  shall  look  after  him."  **  But, 
•was  in  it  which  made  it  so  heavy  Oh,  Richard,  I  tremble  to  tell  you  I 
that  its -owner  could  not  carry  it?    We  are  all  gone,  for  it  is  a  living 
She  would  go  and  see  what  was  in  it.  pack.*'      *'  A    living    pack/*   saia 
It  was  a  very  curious  pack.    At  least   Richard,  staring  at  APice,  and  letting 
ahe  would  go  and  handle  it,  and  !$ee   his  chops  fall  down.     Richard   had 
what  she  thought  was  in  it.     She   iust  lifted  the  fiail  over  bis  head  to 
went  into  the  parlour — opened  a  wall-   begin  tlireshing  a  sheaf  j  but  when 
press :   si)e  wanted    nothing  in  the  he  heard  of  a  living  pack,  he  dropped 
press :  she  never  so  much  as  looked  in-  one  end  of  the  hand- staff  to  the  floof, 
to  it :  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pack,   and,  leaning  on  the  other,  took  such 
**  It  was  a  very  queer  pack-^it  was'a'look  at  Alice.    He  knew  long  be- 
tojuare  the  one  way,  but  not  square  fore  that   Alice    was  beautiful    be 
the  other  way— it  was  a  monstrous  knew  that  ten  years  before,  but  he 
queer  pack.**    It  was  now  wearing  never  took  such  a  look  at  her  in  bis 
Jate.    She  returned  fiom  the  room  in  life.  "  A  living  pack  !*'  said  Richard. 
a  sort  of  trepidation — sat  down  to  her   "  Why  tiie  \<^omaa  is  mad  vvith(?ut 
wheel,  but  could  not  spin  ohe  thread,  all  doubts."    **  Oh,  Richard!  come 
'*  It  is  a  droll  pack  yon !  What  made  away.    Heaven  knows  what  is  in  it! 
the  man  so  very  earnest  with  me  to  but  I  saw  it  moving  as  plainly  as  I 
tarry  all  night  ?    ^ever  was  man  so  see  you  at  present.    Make  haste  aiid 
importunate.    What  in  the  world  has  come  away,  Richard."    Richard  did 
he  ffot  in  it  ?    It's  a  confounded  queer  ..not  stand  to  expostulate  any  longer, 
pack  after   all :    it*8  so  long  and  so  nor  even  to  put  on  1ms  coat,  but  fol- 
ihick.    It's  a  terrible  queer  pack.**       lowed  Alice  into  the  house,  assuring 
^  What  surmises  will  fear  not  give   her  by  the  way;  that  it  -  \yas  npthipe 
»rise  to  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  !  She  but  a  whim,  and  of  a  piece  with 
lighted  a  moulded  candle,  and  wefit  many  of  her   phaniages.  ■**    But,'* 
again  into    the  parlour,  closed  the  added  he,  "  or  all  the  foolish  ideas 
window  shutters,  and  barred  them ;  that  ever  possessed  my  brain,  this  is 
but  before  she  came  out,  ^he  set  her-   the  most  unfeasible,  and  unnatural* 
self  upright,  held  in  her  breath,  and  and  impos.'jible.    How  am  a   pack, 
took  another  steady  and  scrutinizing  made  of  napkins,  and  muslins,  and 
look  of  the  pack.    God  of  mercy  i   corduroy  breeches,  perhaps,  ever  be- 
She  Kiw  it  moving  as  visibly  as  ever  come  alive  ?     It  is  even  wprse  th^o 
she  saw  any  thing  in  her  lite.     Every   to  suppose  a  horse's  hair  will  torn  aa 
bair  on  her  head  stood  upright.  Every   eel.**    So  saying,  he  lifted  the.  candle 
inchof  flesh  on  her  body  crept  like  out  of  the  jug,  and,  turning  about, 
^ne!<tof  pigmires.    She  hasted  into   never  stopped  till  he  had  Uis  hand 
the  kitchen  as  fast  as  she  could,  for   upon   the  pack.     He  felt  the  bale* 
her  knees  bent  under,  the  load  of  teF-   that  surxouaded  its  edges  to  prevent 
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%e  goods  being  nimpM  and  spotted, 
%  carrying  the  cords  tbfit  bound  k; 
9U)d  the  canvass  in  which  It  was 
ijirrapped.  The  pack  wa»  well  enough. 
He  ^und  nought  about  it  that  other 
packs  wanted.  It  was  just  lik«  other 
pack^  made  cip  of  the  .same  stuii'  He 
fA^  nonghf  Jhat  ailed  it.  And  a  cood 
iarge  pack  it  was.  It  would  C(i4  ib^ 
honest  man  200/.  if  not  more.  It 
^ould  cost  him  moie  j  but  he  would 
^ake  it  all  up  a^ain  by  cheating 
fools,  like  Alice,  wlfh  his  aewgaws. 
Alice  testified  some  little  diaappoint- 
ment  at  seeing  Richard  unconvinced, 
even  by  ocular  proof.  She  wihhed 
.she  had  never  seen  either  him  or  it 
'  howsomever,  tor  she  was  convinced 
there  was  something  mysterious  about 
it ;  Ihat  they  were  stolen  goods,  or 
sotnething  that  way ;  and  she  was 
terrified  to  stay  in*  the  house  with  it. 
But  Bidiard  ajisnred  lier  the  pack  was 
•right  enough. 
'  During  this  conversation  in  comes 
Edward.  He  was  a  lad  about  \Q 
years  of  age,  son  to  a  coal-driver  on 
-the  border— was  possessed  of  a  good 
deal  of  humour  and  ingenuity,  but 
somewhat  roguish>foru^ard,  ann.com- 
nionly  very  ragged  in  his  apparel. 
He  was  about  this  time  wholly  in- 
tent on  shooting  the  crows  and  birds, 
of  various  kinds,  that  alighted  in 
whole  flocks  where  be  foddered  the 
cattle.  Ho  had  bought  a  hu^e  old  mi- 
litary gun »  which  he  denominated  Co- 
penfaagen,  and  was  continually  thun- 
dering SLWKy  at  them.  He  seldom  kill^ 
any,  if  ever,  but*be  once  or  twice 
knocked  off  a  tew  feathers,  and,  af- 
ter mu<;h  narrow  inspection,  disco* 
vered  sonoe  drape  of  blood  on  the 
saow.  He  ivasat  this  very  moment 
^ome  in  a  great  haste  for  Copen- 
hagen, having  seen  a.glork)us.chanoe 
.  of  sparrows,  and  a  Robin-red-breast, 
among  thecn^  feeding  on  the  site  of  a 
oom  nek,  but  hearing  tbem  talk  of 
vsometbing  ixiystertous,  and  a  living 
f«ck,  be  pncked  up  bis  ears,  and 
becanw  all  attention.  <«  Faith,  Alice," 
said  he,  "  if  you-  will  let  roe  I'll 
'  shoot  if  "  Hold  your  peace,  fool/* 
<said  :Rickard.  Edward  took  the  can- 
cDe^^Ksm  Richard,  who  still  beld  it  in 
^lusiband,  dud  gli<Mng  down  the  pas- 
v«g«,  edged  tap  the  parkmr  door,  and 
^tebed  Che  pack  attentively  for  about 
two  mtimtes^ .  He  thencaoie  baq}c 
UiNVERSAL  Mao.  Vol.  Xll. 


with  a  spring,  and  with  looks  very 
dH}erent  from  those  which  regulated 
his  features  as  he  went  down.  As 
8iure  as  he  had  de*ith  to  meet  witb  be 
8a;v  it  stirring.  "  Hold  your  peace; 
you  tool,"  said  Richard.  Edward 
swdseag.iin  that  be  taw  it  stirring; 
but  whether  he  reallv  thought  so,  or 
onJv  said  so,  is  hard  lo  ctetermine- 
'*  Fairh,  Alice,**  said  he  again,  ^'  if 
you  will  let  me,  I'll  shoot  it.'*  *'  I 
tell  you  to  hold  your  peace,  you 
fool,"  said  Richard.  "  No,**  'said 
Edward,  **  in  the  multitude  oJF  coun- 
sellors there  is  safety ;  and  I  will 
maintain  this  to  be  our  safest  plan. 
Our  master's  house  is  confided  to  our 
care,  and  the  wealth  that  it  contains 
may  tenipt  some  oeople  to  use  stnita- 
gems.  Now,  if^  we  open  up  this 
man's  pack,  he  may  pursue  us  for 
damages  to  any  amount,  but  if  I  shoot 
at  it,  what  amends  can  he  get  of  me  ? 
U  there  is  any  thing  that  should  not 
be  there.  Lord  how  i  will  pepper  it, 
and  if  it  is  lawful  goods,  he  can  only 
make  me  pay  for  the  few  that  are 
damaged,  which  I  will  get  at  valua- 
tion j  so,  if  none  of  you  will  acqui- 
esce, i  will  take  all  the  blame  my- 
self, andware  a  shot  on  it.'*  Richard 
said,  whatever  was  the  consequence 
he  would  be  blameless.  A  h^If  deli- 
rious smile  rather  distorted  than  beau- 
tified Alice*s  pretty  face;  but  Ed- 
ward took  it  for  an  assent  to  what  be 
had  been  advancing,  so  snatching  up 
Copenhagen  in  one  tiapd,  and  the  can- 
dle in  the  other,  he  hasted  down  the 
passagCrand  without  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment, fired  at  the  pack.  CTracious 
God  !  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  the 
floor  like  a  torrent,  and  a  nideoos 
roar,  followed  by  the  groans  of  death, 
issued  from  the  pack.  Edward  drop- 
ped Copenhagen  upon  the  ground, 
and  ran  into  the  Kitchen  Ime  one 
distracted.  The  kitchen  was  darkish, 
for  he  had  left  the  candle  in  the  par- 
loiir  5  so  taking  to  the  door  without 
l>eing  able  to  utter  a  word,  he  ran  to 
tlie  hills  like  a  wild  roe,  looking  over 
each  shoulder  as  fiist  as  he  oould  turn 
his  head  from  the  one  to  ihe  other. 
Alice  followed  as  fest  as  she  eoufd, 
but  lost  half  the  way  of  Edward.  She 
was  all  Uie  way  sighing  and  crying 
most  pitiftiUy.  Old  Richard  stood  for 
a  short  space  rather  in  a  state  of  pe- 
tcefiictioQi  but  a^  lengths  after  some 
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hasty  calculations,  he  went  into  the  man  being,  Edward  was  certainly 
parlour.  The  whole  floor  flowed  with  taken  by  surprize,  and  quite  con* 
blood.  The  pack  had  thrown  itself  founded  j  he  indeed  asserted,  as  long 
on  rfhe  ground  5  but  the  groans  and  as  he  lived,  that  he  saw  something 
cries  were  ceased,  and  only  a  kind  of  stirring  in  the  pack,  but  his  eagerness 
guttural  noise  was  heard  from  it.  to  shoot,  ana  his  terror  on  seeing 
Knowing  that,  then  ^something  must  what  he  had  done,  which  was  no 
be  done,  he  ran  after  his  compa-  more  than  what  he  might  liave  ex- 
nions,  and  called  on  them  to  come  pected,  had  he  been  certain  he  saw 
back.  Though  Edward  had  escaped  the  pack  moving,  makes  this  asseve- 
agood  way,  and  was  still  persevering  ration  rather  doubtful.  I'hey  made 
on,  yet,,  as  he  never  took  long  time  all  possible  expedition  in  eKtricaling 
to  consider  ot  the  utility  of  any  thing,  him,  intending  to  call  medical  assist- 
but  acted  from  immediate  impulse,  ance,- but  it  was  too  late,  the  vital 
he  turned  and  came  as  tast  back,  as  he  spark  was  gone  for.  ever.  **  Alas," 
bad  gone  away.  Alice  also  came  said  old  Richard,  heaving  a  deep  Mgh> 
homeward,  but  more  slowly,  and  "  poor  man,  'tis  all  o^/er  with  him  1 
crying  even  more  bitterly  than  be*  I  wish  be  had  lived  a  little  longer  to 
fore.  Edward  overtook  her,  and  was  have  repented  of  this,  for  he  has 
holding  on  his  course;  but,  as  he  surely  died  in  a  bad  cause.  Poor  man'!  ; 
passed,  she  turned  away  her  face,  he  wasioweWi/'s  son,  and,  nodoubt, 
and  called  bim  a  murderer.  At  the  dear  to  them,  and  nobody  can  tell 
sound  of  this  epithet,  Edward  made  how  small  a  crime  this  hath,  jay  a 
.a  dead  pause,  and  looked  at  Alice  regular  gradation,  become  the  fruits 
with  a  face  much  longer  than  it  used  of."  Richard  came  twice  across  his 
to  be.  He  drew  in  his  breath  twice,  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt,  for 
as  if  going  to  speak  5  but  he  only  he  stil]  wanted  the  coat :  «  thought 
swallowed  his  spittle,  and  held  his  *of  a  tender  nature  sliot  through  liis 
peace.  heart.    **Alas,"  said   he,    *'  if  his 

f  hey  were  soon  all  three  in  the  parents  are  alive,  how  will  their 
parlour,  and,  in  no  little  terror  and  nearts  bear  this,  poor  things?*'  said 
agitation  of  mind,  loosed  the  pack,  Richard,  weeping  outright.  **  Poor 
the  principal  con)modity  of  which  things  I  God  pit}' them." 
was  a  stout  young  man,  wliom  Ed-  The  way  that  he  was  packed  up 
ward  had  shot  through  the  heart,  arid  was  artful  and  curious.  His  knees 
thus  bere2t\'ed  jof  existetice  in  a  few  were  brought  up  parallel  to  his  na- 
minutes.  To  paint  the  feelings,  or  vel,  and  his  feet  and  legs  stuifed  in  a 
even  the  appearance  of  young  Ed-  hat-box,  another  hat-box^  a  size  lar- 
ward,  during  this  scene,  is  impossi-  ger,  and  wanting  the  bottom,  made 
ble  :  he  acted  little,  spoke  less,  and  up  the  vacancy  betwixt  his  face  and 
appeared  in  a  hopeless  stupor :  the  knees,  and  there  being  only  one  fold 
most  of  his  employment  consisted  in  of  canvass  around  this,  he  breathed 
swallowing  his  spittle,  and  staring  at  with  the  greatest  freedom;  but  it  had 
his  two  companions.  .undoubtedly  been  thp  heaving  of  his 

It  is  most  generally  believed,  that  breast  which  had  caused  the  move- 
when  Edward  fired  at  the  pack,  he  ment  noticed  by  the  servants.-  ^His 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  shoot-  rij|ht  arm  was  within  the  box,  and  to 
ingaman;  but  seeiiig  Alice  so  jea-  his  hand  was.  tied  a  .cutlass,  with 
lous.  gf  it,  he  thought  ih/e  Colonel  which  he  could  rip  himself  from  his 
-  would  approve  of  his  intrepidity,  and  confinement  at  once.  There  weresd&o 
protect  him  from  being  wronged  by  four  loaded  pistols  secret<*d  with  him, 
the  pedlar;  and,  besides,  he  had  ne-  and  a  silver  wind-call.  On  coining 
ver  got  a  chance  of  a  shot  at  such  a  to  the. pistols  aiid  cutlass,  **  Villain,'* 
.  large  thing  in  his  life,  and  was  cu-  said  old  Richard,  **  see  wh^t  he  has 
rious  to  see  how  many  folds  of  the  here.  But  I  sbcmid  not  calHhima 
pedlar's  fine  haberdashery  ware  Co-  villain,**  said  he  again,  softening^his 
penhagen  wpuld  drive  the  drops  tone, ."  for  he  is  now  gone  to  answer 
through,  so  that  when  the  stream  of  at  that  .bar  where  no  false  witness, 
'  blood  burst  from  the,  pack,  accom-  nor  -  loquacious  x>ratoF,,can  bias  the 
paoied  witji  the.idying  groans  of  a  hu-  justice  lofjthe  sentence  pronouifced  on 
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him.  He  is  now  in  the  trae  world, 
and  I  am  in  the  talse  one.  ff'^e  can 
judge  only  from  appearances,  but 
thanks  (o  our  kind  maker  and  pre- 
server that  he  was  discovered,  else  it 
is  proLnhte  that  none  ot  us  would 
have  seen  the  light  of  a  new  day.'* 
These  moral  reflections  from  I  he 
mouth  of  old  Richard,  by  degrees 
raised  the  spririts  of  Edward :  he  was . 
bewildered  in  uncertairity,  and  had 
undoubtedly  given  hirnself  up  for 
lost ;  but  he  now  began  to  discover 
that  he  had  done  a  meritorioiw  and 
nranful  action,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot,  ven- 
tured to  speak.  "  FaitS,  it  was 
lucky  that  1  shot,**  said  Edward  ;  but 
none  of  his  companions  answered  ei- 
ther good  or  bad.  Alice,  though  ra- 
ther grown  desperate,  behaved  and 
assisted  better  at  this  bloody  affair 
than  might  have  been  expeqted.  Ed- 
ward suneyed  the  pistcJls  all  round, 
two  of  which  were  curions  workman- 
ship. *^  But  what  do  you  think  he 
was  going  to  do  with  all  these  ?**  said 
Edward.  **  1  think  you  need  not  ask 
that,"  Richard  answered.  **  Faith, 
it  was  a  mercy  that  I  shot,  after  all," 
said  Edward,  "  for  if  we  had  loosed 
him  out,  we  would  have  bejen  all 
dead  in  a  minute.  I  have  given  him 
a  devil  of  a  broadside,  though.  But 
look  ye,  Richard,  providence  has  di- 
rected me  to  the  right  spot,  for  I 
might  as  readily  have  lodged  the  con- 
tents of  Copenhagen  in  one  of  these 
empty  boxes.*'  *'  It  has  been  a  deep 
laid  scheme,"  said  Richard,  '*  to  mur- 
der us  and  rob  our  master's  house : 
there  must  certainly  be  more  concern- 
ed in  it  than  these  two.'* 

Ideas  beget  ideas  often  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  then  others  again  in 
unspeakable  gradation,  which  run 
through,  and  shift  in  the  tiiindwith 
as  ipuch  ease  and  velocity  as  the 
streamers  around  the  pole  in  a  frosty 
night;  On  Richard's  mentioning 
tnore  concerned,  Edward  ins  tan  ta- 
neonslv  thought  of  a  gang  of  thieves 
by  night.  What  d^aatation  he  would 
work  amongst  them  with  Copenha- 
gen :  how  he  would  make  some  to 
lie  with  their  guts  in  their  arms,  blow 
the  nether  jaws  from  one,  and  scat- 
4er  the  brains  of  another  i  bow  Alice 
woold  scream,  and  Richard  would 
pray^  ailid  every  thing  wovdd  go  on 


like  the  work  of  a  xiind  mill.  *  .Oh, 
if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  shoot  1 
but  the  plaguy  lon^  time  he  always 
lost  in  loading,  womd  subject  him  to 
a  triple  disadvantage  in  the  battle, 
lliis  immediately  suggested  the  ne- 
cessity of  iiaving  assi>»tance,  two  or 
three  others  to  sSoot  and  keep  them 
at  bay  while  he  was  loadiiig.  The 
impulse  of  the  moment  was  Kdward'a 
monitor.  Off  he  ran  like  fire,  and 
tvarned  a  few  of  the  colonel's  retain- 
ers, whom  he  knew  kept  guns  about 
them  ;  these  again  warned  others, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  they  had  25  "nieti 
in  the  house,  and  1(5  loaded  pieces, 
including  Copenhagen,  and  the  four 
pistols  found  on  the  deceased.  .These 
were  distributed  among^^t  the  front 
windows  in  the  upper  stories,  and 
the  rest,  armed  with  pitch-forks,  old 
swords,  and  cudgels,  kept  watch  be- 
low. Edward  had  taken  cai'e  to  place 
himself,  with  a  comrade,  at  a  win- 
dow immediately  iJadng  the  approach 
to  the  house,  and  now,  backed  as  he 
was  by  such  a  strong  party,  grew 
quirp  impatient  for  another  chance. 
All,  however,  remained  quiet,  until 
an  hour  past  midnight,  when  it  en- 
tered info  his  teeming  brain  to  blow 
the  thief's  silver  wind-call,  so,  with- 
oiK  warning  any  of  the  rest,  he  set 
himself  out  at  the  window,  and  blew 
until  all  the  hills^  and  woods  around 
yelled  their  echoes.  This  alarmed  the 
guards,  as  not  knowing  the  meaning 
of  it ;  but  how  were  they  astonished 
at  hearing  it  answered  by  another  at 
no  ijreat  distance. 

The  state  of  anxiety  into  which 
this  sudden  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stance threw  our  armed  peasants  in, 
is  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
sc^bed.  The  fate  of  their  master's 
great  wealth,  and  even  their  own 
tates,  was  soon  to  be  decided,  and 
none  but  he  whg  surveys  and  over- 
rules futurity, jcould  tell  what  was  to 
be  the  Issue.  Every  breast  heav'ed 
Quicker,  e*cfry  breath, was  cut  and 
flustered  by  the  palpitations  of  ao 
adjoining  heart,  every  gun  was  cockl- 
ed, and  pointed  towards  the  c  mrt 
gate,  every  orb  of  vision  was  strain-*  . 
ed  to  discover  the  approaching  foe, 
by  the  dim  light  of  the  starry  cano!* 
py,  and  every  ear  expanded  to  caich 
ibe  distant  sounds  as  they  floated  od 
the  slow  frosly  breeze,  * 
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The iofpens^  was  not  of  h^ng  con-  About  an  hotir  before  day,  some  6t 
fimiance.  In  less  than  five  minutes  tbem  were  alarmed  at  hearing  the 
the  tramp!. iig  of  horses  was  heard,  sound  of  horses -feet  a  second  tune* 
which  increased,  a^  they  approached,  which,  howcA'er,  was  only  ind'rsiinct, 
to  the  noise  of  thunder,  aiid>  in  due  and  beard  at  considerable  intervals^ 
course,  a  body  of  men  on  horseback,  and  nothing  of  theni^  ever  appeared- 
according  to  their  account  exceeding  Not  long  after  this,  Edward  and  hi* 
their  own  number,  came  up  at  a  brisk  friend  were  almost  frighted  out  of 
trot,  and  began  to  enter  the 'court  theirl^its,  at  seeing,  a4  tl>ey  thought, 

fate.  Edward,  unable  to  restrain  the  dead  man  wifliin  side  the  gatCi 
imself  any  longer,  fired  Copen-  endeavouring  to  get  up  and  eNcape. 
ba^en  in  their  faces  3  one  of  the  fore-  They  had  seen  him  dead,  lying  sur- 
mosi  dropped,  and  his  horse  made  a  rounded  by  a  deluge  of  congealed 
spring  toward  the  hall  door.  Tljis  blood,  and  nothing  but  the  ideas  of 
dfischaree  was  rather  premature,  as  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  entering  ihcir 
the  wall  still  shielded  a  part  of  the  Drains ;  they  were  so  indiscreet  a» 
gang  /rom  the  bulk  of  the  windows  ;  ntver  to  ibiuk  of  firing,  but  ran  and 
It  was,  however,  the  watch- word  to  told  the  tale  of  horror  to  some  c^ 
all  the  rest,  and  in  the  course  of  two  their  neighbours.  The  sky  was  by 
Seconds,  the  whole  1 6  guns  were  dis-  this- time  grown  so  dark,  that  nothing 
charged  at  them.  Before  the  smoke  coukl  be  seen  with  precision,  and 
dispersed  they  were  all  fled  like  fire,  thejr  rHl  remained  in  anxious  incerti- 
no  doubt  greatly  amazed  at  the  re-  tude,  until  the  opening  day  (iisco- 
ception  wliich  they  got.  Edward  vered  to  them,  by  degrees,  that  the 
and  his  comrade  ran  down  stairs  to  corpses  were  All  renKiVtd,  and  no- 
see  how  matters  stood,  for  it  was  thing  left:  but  large  sheets  of  frozen 
their  opinion  that  they  had  shot  them  blotw ;  and  that  the  morning's  alarms, 
every  one,  and  that  their  horses  by  the  ghost  and  the  noise  of  horses, 
had  taken  fright  at  the  noise,  and  had  been  occasioned  by  some  of"  the 
gal  lopped  off  without  them  ;  but  the  friends  of  ihe  men  that  had  fallen, 
O'Tb  below  wnrmly  protested  against  coi.veying  them  away  for  fear  of  a  . 
opening  any  of  tlie  doors  until  day,   discovery. 

so  they  were  obliged  to  betake  them-  •  Next  morning  the  news  fle^'  like 
selves  a^iun  to  theiv  birth  up  stairs.  fire,  and  the  three  servants  w^re 
Tl^ough  our.peasants  had  gathered  much  incommoded  by  crouds  of  idle 
up  a  little  roiirage  and  confidence  in  and  officioiis  pei>ple  that  gathered 
themselves,  iheir  situation  was  cu-  about  the  house,  some  enquiring  af* 
tious,  arid  10  <hem  a  dreadful  one:  ter  the  smallest  partiaUars,  some  beg- 
they  saw.  and  heard  a  part  of  their  giug  to  see  tlie  body  that  iay  in  the 
fellow  creamres  moaning  and  expir^  pariour,  and  others  pleased  them^ 
iBg  in  agonies  in  the  open  air,  whsch  selves  with  poring  over  the  sl)€ets  of 
was  intensely  cold,  yet  durst  not  go  crimson  ice,  antf  tracing  the  drops  of 
to  administer  the  least  relief^'  for  fear  blood  on  the  road  down  fhe  wood, 
of  a  surprize.  An  hour  or  two  after  The  Colonel  had  no  country  factor, 
the  great  hiush,  Edward  and  his  nor  any.  particular  friend  in  the  neigh-^ 
xnessmae  descended  again,  and  beg-  bonrhood,  so  the  athtir  was  liot  pur- 
jgtd  li^rd  f^r  leave  to  go  and  rccon-  sufed  with  thiit  speed  which  was  re* 
Hoitte  for  0  ffew  mindts*s,  ivhich.  af-  qtllisite  to  the  discovery  of  the  aecom- 
t**r  some  disputed,  wa§  granted.  Thejr  pltces,  which,  if  it  had,  would  have 
l^und  only  lour  unen  ^llen,  wfaien  been  productive  of  some  Very  un* 
%>peare^  to  theni  to  he  aH  «)uite  dead,  pleasant  ctrcumstaneesy  by  involve 
One  of  them  was  lying  within  thie  tng  sundry  respectable  ^mdie8>  as  it 
porch.  ^*  Faith,*' saWEdwardj"  here's  afterwards  appeared  but  too  evident. 
Ae  gentleman  1  sl^ot.**  The  other  Dr.  Herbert,  the  physickn,  who  at* 
thi^ee  were  without,  at  a  considerable  fended  the  family  ocoasiouirflyf  wrote 
^taricip  from  ^ach  other.  They  dutst  to  the  Colonel,  by  post,  concerning 
irol  follow  thrdr  fradi  fhrther,  as  thft  the  affinr,  but  thotigh  he  Wt  no  time, 
foad  entered  b<etwitt  grovt^  of  trees,  it  w^as  the  fifth  day  oef»re  he  arrived. 
^t^etfeitfd  irtto  thleirpos^  IriUiOilt  Thenr  ihxktd  advertisements  wew: 
touching  any  thil^>  iaiue^  ^t^  posted^  up  in  iB  ptsMf 
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very  of  aoy  person  killed  or  wound* 
ed  of  late.  All  tb^  dead  and  sick 
within  twent/  naiies  wero  inspected 
by  raedicaltnen,  and  a  mmt  extensive 
search  made,  but  all  to  no  purpose* 
It  was  too  late)  all  was  secured. 
Some  indeed  were  missings  byt  plau- 
sible pretences  tmag  maUe  for  their 
absence,  nothing  ccHud  b^  done  i  but 
certain  it  is>  simdry  of  tliese  were 
never  more  seen  nor  beard  of  in  the 
country^  rhouscb  manv  of  the  neigb- 
bourho6d  declared  tney  were  such 
people  as  nobody  oonld  suspect. 

The  body  of  tiie  onfortuAatfe  roan 
who  was  sHot  in  the  pack  lay  open 
for  invpection  a  fortnight,  but  none 
would  ever  acknowledge  so  much  as 
having  seen  him*  I'he  Colonel  then 
caused  him  to  be  buried  at  Billing 


taiNCK^  OF  Wales's  Islavs.*-* 
Extratttd  from  the  LeU^s  ef  a 
LMdf. 

^Continued from  p.  14.] 

At  Sea,  1^4t&  Jtme,  1S06. 

ON  Sunday,  the  I5th  of  May,  we 
descried  the  extensive  reef  men- 
tioned by  Captain  Cook,  as  lying  off 
the  south-east  end  of  New  Caledonia. 
During  that  and  (he  following  day 
we  ran  before  a  fresh  breeze  along 
the  reef,  which  appeared  to  extend 
all  along  the  western  side  of  this 
large  island,  A  very  high  mountain 
which  we  passed  on  the  Idth  received 
the  name  ot  Mount  Bujfl^o.  On 
Tuesday,  t!ie  17th,  the  master  was 
sent  to  examine  aii  opening  in  the 
reef    On  his  return  he  reported  that 


fer'M^"iiiri!^,'^r'X.'":rt  i'fonned  a  safe  entranceTo  a  very 


that  his  ffrave  was  opened,  aud  his 
corpse  tnken  away.  In  6lM>rt,  not 
one  concerned  in  thi«  base  and  bold 
attempt  was  ever  discovered.  A  con- 
stant watch  was  kept  by  night  for 
some  time.    The  Colonel  rewarded 


extensive  harbour.  Ihe  following 
day  it  blew  a  strong  gale,  and  we 
stood  off  and  on  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  It  continued  blowing 
with  great  violence  till  the  afternoon 


^,      .  ^    J        r  u-    u         lu  .  I!  of  the  next  day,  when  we  bore  up, 

^Mn-^'i"^''''^  ^'ij^'^.ui^r^-f:  and  passed  through  the  opening-Tn 

Old  Richard  reinained  m  thetamily  ^^^  ^^^^    ^nd  at  sfx  P.M.  we  ancSiof- 

during  the  rest  of  hw  ^f  •J«wi^J;«d  «  ^^  j„  ^j^^  j,^^^^^^  i„   ^^^^  ^3^^^^^ 

■water.  The  opening  in  the  reef  was 
afterwards  ascertainra  to  be  one  mile 
bron^t,  and  the  channel  into  the  har- 
bour is  four  miles  long,  deep  water 
and  sandy  bottom.  The  extent  of 
the  harbour,  which  could  iK)t  be  less 
than  eighteen  dr  twenty  Inlles,  struck 
us  \vim  astonishment,  particularly 
after  entering  it  through  such  a  nar- 


good  salary  for  only  saying  prayers 
amongst  the  servants  evety  nighx. 
Alice  was  married  to  a  tobacconist  at 
Hexham :  and  Edward  was  made  the 
Colonel's  gamekeeper,  and  bad  a 
present  of  a  fine  gold  mounted  gun 
given  him.  He  afterwards  procured 
him  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of 
foot  j  where  be  suffered  many  misfor- 
tunes and  disappointments.  He  was  ^^.^  t>.,«cocrp 
shot  through  Ihe  shoulderat  the  battle  ^ow  passage. 

of  Fontenay,  but  recovered  j  and  re-  A  number  of  islands  qf  various 
tiring  oil  half-pay»  took  a  small  ferm  forms  and  sizes  diversified  thi«  sheet 
OB  the  Scottish  side.  His  character  of  water.  The  whole  was  surround- 
w^s  that  of  a  brave,  but  rash  officer :  ^  by  chains  of  stupendous  mouii- 
kind,  generous,  and  open  hearted  in  tains,  rising  one  b^nd  the  other  as 
all  situations.  I  have  often  stood  at  hr  as  the  eye  could  reach,,  and  many 
his  knee,  and  listened  with  wonder  of  the  tops  of  tiiem  were  hid  in  ih^ 
and  amafeeroent  to  his  stones  of  bat-  dgpds.  The  valltea  betweea  them 
ties  and  si^^es,  but  none  of  tbem  were  eorered  with  treas,  and  tha. 
ev^r  pleased  me  better  than  that  of  v^dure  tbey  exhibited,  from  tbeit 
(he  /ongr  pack.  depth  and  distance,  assiimed  a  sombre 

Akal  f^l  his  into  is  fast  «p-  ahade,  whilst  the  hgbter  tints  and 
pfoachi>g  to  us  all  I  He  bath,  now  various  shrubs  that  ornamented  tb^ 
aaany  ye^rs  mo,  submitted  to  the  bases.of  the  islands  were  softened  and 
conqueror  of  aS  mankit)d.  His  brave  ioiproTed  b|r  the  setting  sun.;  Thft 
beari  is  bow  a  dod  of  the  valley,  and  whole  was  a  solemn^  silent,  and  ma* 
bis  grey  hmsn  lie  mixed  wttb  the  ooid  jesttc.  sccbe^  and  impressed  th^  mttkl 
pm^l  «i  ^  htsmk  of  iiHs^arth.  .      with  the  grandeur  d"  seqiKstjered  na* 
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ture,  and  wit^i-feelihgs  of  tranquil 
enjoyment.  , 

We  came  into  the  harbour  for  the 
purpose  of  watering,  (the  number  of 
passengers  and  stock  on  board  having 
consumed  a  great  quantity  oi  water 
in  our  passage  to  Noi-foJk  Island)  but 
finding  so  eligible  a  one,  a  suiTey  was 
taken  of  it,  which  detained  us  a  fort- 
night beyond  the  intended  time  of 
our  .departure. 

At  day-light  the  next  morning  a 
canoe  was  seen  paddling  towards  a 
small  island  that  lay  about  a  mile 
from  the  ship,  when  two  natives  got 
out  of  it,  ana  seated  themselves  on  a 
rock  J  after  gazing  at  the  ship  for 
some  time,  one  of  them  stood  up  and 
repeatedly  called  out  Cooe^  at  which 
we  were  not  a  little  surprised,  it  being 
the  same  word  which  the  natives  of 
Port  Jiiekson  make  use  of  as  a  friend- 
ly invitation.  Being  answered  from, 
the  ship  they  returned  to  tlieir  canoe, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  two  others. 
They  were  tall,  stout,  good  looking 
men,  with  high  foreheads  and  cheer- 
ful, open  countenances,  in  colour 
nearly  black.  Some  printed  cottons 
and  a  few  shewy  articles  bein^  given 
to  them  from  the  cabin  windows, 
they  gave  some  fine  mullet  and  some 
yams  in  return,  but  could*  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come-on  board,  till 
a  small  piece  of  red  serge  was  held 
up  to  view  from  one  of  the  gangways, 
which  they  were  so  eager  to  possess, 
that  three  of  them  ve;itured  up  the 
side  of  the  ship  without  farther  hesi- 
tation. One  of  them  we  supposed  to 
be  a  chief,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his 
head  dress.  This  was  a  sort  of  cap, 
made  of  very  fine  bark;  |Trojecting 
very  far  behind  from  the  head,  bound 
tight  round  it  with  a  fillet,  arid' 
adorned  on  one  side  bv  a  bunch  of 
feathers,  which  appeareu  to  be  those 
of  a  heron.  This  man  was  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  taller,  tlian  the 
others.  I  ti^d  a  broad  pink  siish 
across  his  shoulders,  which  pleased 
him  so  much  that  he  sat  by.  me  all 
the  time  we  were  at  breakfast,  of 
which,  however,  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  partake. 

The' pinnace  and  cutter,  with  the 
first  lieutenant  and  the  master,  were 
sent  to  look  for  ^  watering  place,  but 
retunved  ui  the  evening  wiloout-hav-: 
ing  been  successful,   in  attenptin^ 


to  land  they  had  had  a  skirmish  with 
the  natives,  in  which  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  pinnace,  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  a  spear.  The  marines  fired 
some  small  shot  amongst  the  natives, 
which  dispersed  them  with  such  pre- 
cipitation, tliat  our  people  were  not 
able  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them 
had  been  touched  by  the  small  shot. 

Early  in  the-  ensuing  morning  the 
boats  were'  again  sent  in  seai*cn  of 
water.  Whilst 'we  were  at  breakfast 
a  number  of  canoes,  containing  about 
fifty  natives,,  came  round  the  ship. 
The  man,  who  had  the  day  before 
thrown  the  spear  at  the  seaman,  was 
observed  in  one  of  their  canoes,  sitting 
in  a  very  thoughtful  and  dejected  atti- 
tude, wheal  his  canoe  came  under 
the  gangway,  he  caught  hold  of  the 
rope,  and  was  up  the  side  Of  the  ship 
in  an  instant,  \^hen  he  gave'  us  to 
understand  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
man  he  had  wounded.  It  being  only 
a  fiesh  wound,  the  man  was  able  to 
come  on  deck  to  see  him.  When 
the  dressing  was  taken  off  for  him  to 
see  the  wound,  he  seemed  much  agi- 
tated, wept  exceedingly,  and  offered 
the  sailor  yams,  fishmg  nets,  and  a 
variet)'^of  other  things,  as  peace  ofter- 
ings.  It  is  almost  nfeedless  to  say, 
that  with  a  British  tar  this  first  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  offender 
obliterated  eveiy  trace  of  resentment. 

As  hostilities  had  commenced  at  so 
early  a  period  of  our  stay,  we  had 
feared  very  unpleasant  consequences, 
and  we  were  proportionably  satisfied 
with  what  we  then  hoped  was  their 
speedy  termination  in  so  amicable  a 
manner.  The  greatest  confidence 
now  appeared  to  take  place,  and  a 
barter  was  entered  upon  much  to  our 
advantage.  Two  very  fine  large 
green  turtles  were  given  to  two  of 
our  seamen  for  the  sleeve  of  an  old 
bluejacket  cut  in  two.  At  noon  the 
boats  returned,  without  having  met 
with  any  molestation,  ^nd  having.dis- 
covered  a  lagoon  of  fine  soft  water. 

On  Satur&iy,  the  2 1st,  several  ca* 
noes,  of  a  considerably  larger  size 
than  anv  we  had  yet  seen,  came  off 
to  us.  The  natives  Who  canie  in  them 
appeared  to  be  of  a  larger  make  than 
tiiose  who  had  visited  us  before. 
Their  projecting  btows  and  ferocious 
countenances  gave  an  idea  of  canibal- 
ism  ><4fid  they  did  not  4i($efm  to  bef  o£ 
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tbe  same  rac^,  or  to  inhabit  the  saHie  this  they  begaq  to  paddle  off,  all  of 
part  of  tbe  country  with  those  jthat  them  exdaiming  in  the  same  words, 
nave  already  been  oescribed.  and  pointing  to  the  shore ;  but  whe- 

Tbe  pinnace  returned  from  tbe  ther  it  was  a  threat  of  revenge  or  an 
watering  place  with  the  first  lieute-  ofier  of  reconciliation  which  they 
nant,  by  whom  an  account  was  re*  uttered,  we  were  then  at  a  loss  to 
ceived  of  a  disturbance  that  had  taken  determine, — The  next  noorninj^,  how- 
place  on  shore.  A  party  of  natives,  ever,  proved  it  to  be  the  latter;  for 
who  were  standing  on  the  beach  several  of  the  same  canoes,  and  some 
when  pur  men  landed,  had  cut  away  other  large  ones,  containing  ten  or 
apartof  the  boat^s  painter,  and,  when  twelve  natives  in  each,  slowly  ad- 
it was  demanded  oack,  had  given  it  vanced  towards  the  ship. .  The  men 
up  tvith  great  reluctance,  brandishing  in  them  held  their  fingers  to  their 
their  spears  and  throwing  themselves  ears,  to  intimate  that  they  were  afraid 
into  menacing  attitudes ;  and  when  of,  or  annoyed  by,  the  noise  of  the 
the  boat  put  off  from  the  shore,  seve-  great  gun  which  they  had  heard 
ral  spears  were  thrown.  A  short  the  preceding  day.  Their  heads  were 
time  after  the  return  of  the  pinnace  decorated  with  green  boughs,  which 
a  much  larger  canoe  than  those  along  we  concluded  was  a  symbol  of  peace. 
side,  havuig  thirteen  natives  in  it.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  ship*s 
came  off  tp  the  ship,  and  the  first  side  the  white  spear  was  returned  to 
lieutenant  immediately  pointed  out'  tliem,  and  they  immediately  begun, 
two  of  the  men  in  it  who  had  been  as  formerly,  to  barter  their  spears  and 
most  active  in  the  late  attack.  One  hagos  for  trifles.  Several  of  them 
of  them  held  the  very  spear  that  liad  came  on  board,  and  two  of  them  had 
first  been  thrown, '  but  which  fell  their  beards  shaved  ofi". 
short  of  the  boat.  This  circumstance  Bagos  is  the  name  they  give  to 
wai  known  by  the  spear  being  a  their  clubs,  which  are  of  a  large  size, 
white  one,  whilst  all  the  others  were  of  various  forms,  and  made  of\arious 
black.  One  t>f  the  nativ;es  from  this  inaterials.  They  shew  great  ingenu- 
caiK)e  having  come  on  board,  he  was  ity  in  the  man»jifacture  of  these  wea- 
given  tb  understand  that  ihe  white  ixms,  considering  they  have  no  tools 
spear  must  be  given  up*  He  com-  'but  sharp  stones  and  shells, 
aiunicaied  tlm  io  bis  countrymen  Jn  tlie  afternoon  of  that  day  a  little 
without  leaaiin^  the  ship ;  but  they  excursion  was  planned  by  the  oflicers 
refused- to  deliver  it.: up,  aixl  upon  and  passengers  lo  a  beautiful  little 
their  persisting^ one  of  the  large  guns  .island,  about  a  mile  from  the  shipj 
on  the  quarter-deck  was  Ihred  over  biit  a  very  heavy  rain  comiiJg  on,  just 
the5r 'heads,  nn  order  to  intimidate  iis  they  had  landed,  spoiled  their  ex- 
them,  and  to  deter,  them  from  com-  '])ected  amusement,  in  the  Evening 
witting  further  hostilities.  At  this  ^  double  canoe,  which  was  the  first 
ihty  appeared  more  enraged  than  ot  the  kind  that  had  been  seen,  came 
frihtened.  Having  paddled  ofl:'  to  a  -alongside,  with  sundry  articles  to  bar- 
little  distance,  one  ot  them>  who  we  -ter^  Several  .of  the  men  who  bad 
supposed  \vas  a'  chief,  harangued  'pai^ttsia.visit  on  th.e  lyih  were  in 
them  for  some  time,  distor^ng- his  Aer.  A  complete  platform  was  laid 
features  and  making  slninge  gestures,  -across  the  t^n  hulls,  on  which  were 
They  appeared  to  pay  great  attention  Shmr  fires.  The  most  curious  thing 
to  what  ne  said,  and  ^it  the  conclusion  -about*  her  consisted  in  two  round 
of  his  speech,  they  all  .set  up  a  loud  {idles  in  a-piaok,fixed  at  each  end  of 
shout.  This  was  considered  as  a  twaiv  tdio  platibrm,  through  each  of  which 
whofpp,  and  a  shower  of  spears^  wap  n . paddle,  ^'as  antrodoced,  with  which 
expected  to  foUo\K  sk  nrusquet  was  xtfcwy  sfctdksd'  in  a  per\)endicular  direc- 
presen ted  to  the  brdasferoi 'the. native  4)ion;3f.  ^r 

,^hp  was  gn  boards  with  threats  (fl'  I  During  the  ensuing  week  several 
firing  rt>  unless  he  cau«d' the  •  whine  -caioes.  tame,  alongside  every  day. 
■jpeartorbe  given.  BpJ.He.4Was.perr  The »*nitt:iv©s  remained  on  board  tor 
ijlkted  to  return  to, thfe  canoGr to  effect  -naany-  hours,  ^nd  appeared  pleased 
this,!  which,  a^er.some/urther'alter-  nvith  every,  tlnng  they  saw.  They 
.Ci<(iQn,'\T^3jKqptapi«lketh  'teHralt^  jMdered  their  sp&ai^  and  kagos,  a> 
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likMriJe  yamiy  togarcaoet,  aai  isli,  wlacnoe  tkef  threw  a  votter  of  stoiies. 
^r  amaU  pieoK  of  cloth  mad  lioqH,   JIl^wilhataBdiDC    tbt* Lr    hurry     an4 
mMly  hide,  though  scarlet  aod  criiiL-  aJartu  th^  coJStcted  tagetheri  and 
acm  hei^  tiMtr  favDorhc  colours,  they  carried  .c^aii  thepieoes  ot'  the  flag, 
mrene  eager  ta  obtaiii  Ihe  least  shiwd  The  canoe  was  bruugljt  awa^  by  our 
ihat  bore  those d}^     Unfortunateir,  peopie.    It  was  a  !«3urcc  oi  much 
aod  in  remit  fatal  ij  ior  then,  the  uneasiness  on  board  when  we  were 
aignal  fia^^  that  was  hoisted  at  one  inturmed  oi  tlie  poor  ieUow's  deatb. 
cm  of  an  island,  which  we  had  named  He  was  a  fine,  stout,  cheeifid  young 
Skuil  island,  on  account  of  sevend  man,  wiio  haid  been  junipiug  and 
hionau  «kuUs  being  found  upon  k,  dancing  on  the  quarter-deck  all  the 
§K  the  ptirpose  of  serving  as  a  station  fnocnipg.    He  was  unaraied,  and  not 
to  assist  in  the  survey  then  uking  «f  in  the  sat^  canae  by  which  tlie  flag, 
the  harbour,  had  a  great  dead  of  scar-   which  was  the  object  of  contention, 
let  in  it,  being  the  unlou-jacfc.  About  had  been  carried  away  ^  nor  did  be 
noon,  on  the  QQth  of  May,  fbitr  ca    appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part 
iioes  that  had  been  ronml  the  ship  ali  in  their  proceedings.     We  had  ao 
the  iQomtng,piitotffroro  herall  to-  opportunity   of    obsenriog    whether 
g^ether,  and  noade  towards  the  point  tljey  fetched  the  body  away,  or  whe- 
wbere  the  Aag  was  flying.    Frona  tbe  therthey  pei;f(}m)ed  any  fiioeral  obse-  ^ 
ship  they  were  observed  to  land  and  quies.   Toe  only  circumstance  which 
to  seize  upon  the  colours.    Upon  this  we  took  notice  of  dunit^  our  stay,  re^ 
the  first  heulenant,  with  one  of  the  Jatiue  to  their  nK)de  oT  dtsposbig  of 
mates  and  four  men,  went  after  thetia  their  dead,  was,  that  on  one  part  of 
in  the  jollyboat.   Hie  natives  stopped   SkuU  island  an  ^^otire  hucnas  skele- 
on  the  point  till  otar  people  arnved,   ton  was  found,  under  a  alight  ^frame 
when,  appearing  to  compt^ehend  the  o£  wood  work,  in  which  theiae  was 
cause  of^tneir  leaving  the  ship,  they  likewise  found  mctosed  a  calabash  for 
made  signs  that  they  only  wasted  te  -liolding  water. 
examine   the  flag.      They  stepped.     For  several  days  after  thjamelan- 
<}utetly  into  their  canoes,  and  paddled  choly  occurrence  no  canoes  eame  ciS) 
<away  to  the  side  of  tbe  island  oppo-  and  the  weather  being  perfectly  cakn, 
site  to  that  abreast  of  which  the  ship  without  a  ripple  on  the  water,  or  anv 
lay.     But  the  boat  had  no  sooner  ithing  to  dittoiib  the  death-like  still- 
^turned  on  board  than  they  resiuned  neis   that   reigned  around   as,  the 
their   purpose,  pulled    the   colours  gloom  ithat  hung  over  ns  aagnaented 
cbwn,  and  hurried  in  their  canoes  the  rcsgret  we  fek   for   the   recent 
towards   a   large   bland,  which  lay  event.      *        . 
abbut  a  mile  oflT   11)e -first  lieutedanc      Variotis  schemes  were  twsortad  tb 
instantljr  pursued  fhem,  taking  the  to  entice  the  natines  to  renew  their 
boatswain  and  seijeaut  of  marines,  visits,    llieir  canoe  was  taken  l»ck 
with  two  mtis^sets  and  some  amniu*' to  the  spot  whence   it  bad.  been 
nil  ion.    They  we^e  nearly  in  shore  hrought,  and  l^t  there  with  soaof 
before  the  jollyboatgot  within  mua-  jpeen  boughs  in  it.    Three  or  »batt 
ouet  shot,  when  two  musqisists  \irere  aa^s  more,  elapsed  without  our  per- 
^red  over  their  heads^  upun  which  ceivtng  any  sigtis  of  inhabitants.    At 
they  threw  ORrerboord  a  small  piece  Jength  we    c%sorved   one   of  tbeir 
of  the'fiag,  and  renewed  theiricflbrts  Jbuigesttkiuble  canoes  making  towards 
to  reach  the  ;siiore.    jAfiotherjOuis*  ibesbip.    Evetf  thing  tibatcpuldbe 
ouet  was  then  fifed,  .after  Mdiidi  they  joolieotofLof  their  favourite  colour  was 
threw  sereral  speais.    Upon  this,  at  held  >t^  ite  entice  them  on  board, 
the  comtnand  of  the  lieiUeaaot,  ^he  vwhioh,^  tiietr  canoe  cametaloogside, 
boatswain  and  seijeant  loaded  vnth  jseveral  laf  them  did,  without  ahewiog 
ball,  and  fired  at  tbe  same  mtlaQt.  «ny  symptoms  of  Isaror  distr^ist.-^ 
One  of  the^natifves  waskilM^aodiell  There  were  sixteen  men,  two  gtrif, 
across  a  canoe,  the  ball 'entering! his  Jud^JiOftQ  the  canoe.  'latetiim 
breast  on  tlie  Itsfk  side.    Another  jvas  ibr  por^paesents  they  oferod  some  qf 
nsronnded,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  piie>-  their  dotth,  ^-ikw  ihigost  mi  some 
iFenthis  jumping  out  of  thecanoe  and  4)afkets.    Sift  of  them  oioaed  almost 
^ttingQushflre,!OSt^tfaeiothei»dii,  tteiWMe  0fitlid;di|^A«ctfae.cabio, 
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and  behaved  with  great  propriety  and  j^ellow  fins  5  various  other  tints,  roost 
<lecorum.  We  lett  natoing  undone  fancifully  and  beaotifully  couti&sXi^ 
that  we  thought  could  please  and  a^^omed -other  individuals  of  this  spe- 
arousethem.  Some  of  oar  seamen  cies  of  fish.  Water  snakes  were  alsp 
danced  under,  the  ortop-deck  to  the  seen  in  abundance,  and  very  handr 
sound  of  a  violin,  but  the  natives  some,  being  of  a  delicate  wh'ite,  with 
much  preferred  the  ilute,  on  which,  jet  black  spots  or  rings, 
to  their  ^eat  delight,  the  captain  and  At  times  the  heat  was  very  cypres- 
on^  of  the  officers  performed  several  sive,  and  none  of  the  passengers  'or 
iones.  Thev  listened  attentively  to  crew  were  sorry  when  the  anchor 
the  songs  which  a  lady  on  board  sanr  -was  weighed,  on  the  nooming  of  the 
to  that  accompaniment,  and  joined  16th  of  June. 
chorus  with  her  in  the  tune  ctf  After  leaving  the  harbour  we  con- 
"tinka-tink."  Their  voices  were  tinned  our  course  as  near  the  coast  as 
reckoned  soft  and  melodious.  They  we  could  with  safety.  Some  parts  of 
partook  of  no  sustenance  all  the  day,  it  seemed  more  m^ountainons  than 
excepting  some  ship's  biscuit  and  what  has  before  been  described,  and 
water,  yet  towards  evening  their  spi-  the  reef  appeared  a  formidable  barrier 
rits  were  very  much  exhili  rated.  The  the  whole  way.  It  was  not  tillthe 
canoe  being  made  fast  under  the  22d  that,  not  a  little  to  our  satisfeo- 
stern,  those  in  the  ship  kept  looking  tion,  we  passed  the  extreme  point  of 
out,  and  pressing  tlK^ir  frieinh  to  it,  as  we  had  had  several  vervun plea- 
come  on  board.  At  length  all  of  sant  alarms,  the  man  at  tne  mast- 
ti»em,  except  two  or  three  men  and  head  having  called  out^ree  or  four 
the  two  girls,  who  were  not  permitted  times  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
to  enter  the  ship,  left  the  canoe.  th%  breakers.  At  one  tinne  rocks 
Thev  got  t^p  the  st^rn  ladders,  and  in  above  water  were  thought  to  be  dis- 
at  the  cabin- windows.  The  faces,  cerned,  but  upon  nearing  the  sup- 
forins-,  and  gestures  of  (he  group  now  posed  danger,  it  was  found  to  arise 
assenibled  in  llie  cabiir,  who  were  from  the  reflection  of  the  clouds  pass- 
destitute  of 'ali  covering,  intermix^  iug  the  sun.  This  reef,  so  fraught 
iviih  the  Europeans,  and  the  distinct  with  danger,  extends  for  three  hun- 
view  from  the  trabin- windows  of  the  dred  miles  along  the  south-west  coast 
wiM  scenery*  of^' the  cdmUr);,  by  the  of  New  Caledonia.  W. 
liglit  of  a  full  moon;  Ihen  rising  from  [To  U  conUnucdJl 

behind  the  lofty  peaked  mountains,  ^ 

Would  -have  given  ample  scope  for  the  ^     ,   «  -                       r,.    k 

abilities  of  a  painter  i  and  much  re-  O/2  M^ Management  o//A^AFFAiKar 

gret  was  expressed  at  llie  want. of  a  'V  '^^  Poor. 

g^d"  artist  on  board,  \vho  might  have  A     PLAN  has  lately  been  adopted 

takeii  •  a  charadteristic  sketch  of  the  -il.  by  the  guardians  and  overseers 

strange  but  iilterestins;  scene.  of  the  poor,  of  large  districts  and- 

The  boats  being  all  employed  in  towns,  to  send  a  printed  account  of 

'  making  a  survey  of  tlie  harbour,  few  their  yea rlv  receipts  and  expenditures 
opportunities  occurred  tor  exairsions  to  each  otfier,  to  shew  how  l:4e  mo- 
ot l^easu  re  or  instruction.  On  the  ney  has.  been  applied;  but  thc^  id 
evening  of  the  next  day*  the .  seine  generally  something  omitted  in  each 
was  hauled  ot)  the  fine  sandy  beach  of  them,  to  prevent  a  stranger  from 
of  an  island  at  a  little  distance  frooJ  deriving  the  information    he    <iould 

'the  ship,  but  with  very  indiffenent  wish  from  their  statements.    If  the 

success.    W^  sonietimes  caught  very  ditfereht  articles  of  provision,  cloth- 
.fine smippers   with  liooks  arid-lLn^s.'  ing,  medicine,  "wages,  a&d  gratuities 

IV  colours  of  ^he*je  fisli  were  beau-  fav  encottrnging  ami  rewarding  indus- 

tiful  •be>*ond'  desci  rjilion  -r  some,  of  try, -were  given  with  their  respective 

tlierp  were  coverc\l  with-circles  gf  a  sums  under  separate  heads,  and  the 

bright.Iikic  colour,  with  a  black  »*pot  average  number  ofc  the  poor  either 

in  flie  centre  of  e^ch  circle,  and  their  occa^ioniilly  or  permanently  relieved, 

^nsancltailfe  of  a  deep  yellow:  ollrcrs  both  within  and  out  of  the  house, 

were  of  a  fine  pink  cokmr,  with  pur-  were  correct! J'  n>entioned,  it  might 

^  unduKtory. lines, 'and  purple  3iid  .then  he  calculated  Jiqw  much. each 
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)ierson-costin  the  year;  the  propor- 
tion between  the  papulation  and  the 
poor  of  the  town  or  the  district 
might  be  obtained ;  and  in  short,  by 
comparing  tlie  account  of  one  town 
with  anotner,  considerable  knowledge 
would  be  acquired,  by  a  person  seek- 
ing after  the  method  of  conducting 
tlie  aifaira  of  the  poor  in  different 
places. 

While  examining  these  yearly  ac- 
counts, I  selected  one  for  the  county 
and  town  of  Kingston  upon  Hulf^ 
from  the  2d  day  of  February,  1808, 
to  the  2d  day  of  February,  I8O9: 
and  I  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  some  of  the  principal 
articles  therein  mentioned. 

I  find  ihey  exjpended,  under  the 
different .  heads  of  provisions,  about 
S3S5L  I4j.and  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  the  paupers  did  not  exceed 
370$  and  tnat  the  rate  of  expence 
for  each  pauper  was  3*.  S^d.  a  week. 
By  the  returns  of  the  overseers  Yor 
the  county  and  town  of  Kingston  u^on 
Hull,  AD.  1803,  they  had  no  more 
than  206  poor  persons  in  their  house  j 
and  bow  aoes  it  happen  that^  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years,  there  should 
be  an  increase  of  1 64  in  poor  ?  Sure- 
ly something  extraordinary  must  have 
occurred,  or  there  must  have  been 
some  error  in  the  return.  If  the  poor 
are  so  rapidly  increasing,  the  cause 
of  it  ought  to  be  seriously  investi- 
gated, and  a  remedy  applied  to  pre- 
vent or  check  the  progress  of  such  an 
alarming  evil. 

If  we  may  judge  from  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  annual  account,  there 
appears  to  be  a  liberal  establishment 
in  the  house  at  Kingston  upon  Hull, 
which  may  have  been  continued  from 
one  gTiardiau  to  another,  till  it  is 
fixed  by  custom,  and  any  innovation 
may  cause  murmuiings  and  com- 
plaints by  those  who  are  fed  by  the 
public  bounty  ;  but  this  ought  not  to 
mfluence  the  conduct  of  the  present 
governors*  . 

Whei-e  young  children  are  put 
out  of,  the  house  to  nurse,  is  not 
330/.  ius.  ed,  a  large  sum  for  milk  r 
Such  an  .indulgence  seems  unneces- 
sary, when  binsher's  meat  to  the 
amount  of  80'^!/.  3.?.  lOrf.  is  consumed 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  as  rich  a 
soup  might  have  been  made  for  break- 
fast and  supper,  as  is  brought  to  a 


gentleman's  table.  I  have  known,  in 
some  workhouses,  that  it  hath  been 
found  an  exceedingly  nourishing  and 
healthy  diet.  As  the  number  of  young 
children  nursed  out  of  the  house  is 
not  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  how. many  there  were  of  them, 
or  whether  they  were  separated  from 
their  parents. 

It  appears  by  the  last  year's  ac- 
count, that  they  paid  420/.  J  65.  for 
young  children,  after  they  had  deduct- 
ed  357/.  Ss,  (kL,  they  had  received  for 
bastards.  To  a  stranger  787/.  *J.^.  (kt. 
appears  a  large  sum  for  nursing  young 
children;  and  it  further  shews  us, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malthus's  plan  for 
preventing  the  poor  trom  marrying, 
would  avail  but  little  in  checking  the 
progress  of  population.  As  stich  young 
children  as  are  left  to  be  brought  up 
by  the  parish  are  generally  put  out  to 
nurse  at  Kingston  upon  Hull  to 
poor  women,  who  have  a  living  to 
get,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  tbey 
can  shew  them  ail  the  care  and  at-^^ 
tention  they  require,  and  it  is  a  desir-' 
able  thing  to  know  whether  lliere  are 
not  more  of  them  die  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  than  there  are  of  thosfe 
in  a  well-regulated  workhouse. 

Before  Mr.  Wbitbread  attempts  to 
bring  in  his  bill  to  regulate  the  aftairs 
of  the  poor,  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  collect  a 
little  real  information  from  facts^  be- 
fore he  changes  old  laws  for  new  pro- 
jects. If  the  guardians  and  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  were  obliged,  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  answer  a  set  of 
pertinent  Questions,  many  important 
truths  mignt  be  establlsiied  to  coun- 
teract opinions  founded  upon  preju- 
dices, errors,  and  nnsminagenient, 
and  we  might  then  expect  to  see  re- 
medies provided  for  such  -exi^iting 
evils  (IS  are  proved,  without  hazarding  ' 
the  further  burdening  of  the  public 
with  fruitless  expences.. 

But  there  is  another  article  I'n  the 
annual  accountsof  the  establishment  at 
Kingston  upon  Hull,  of44S5U2s.6d, 
for  relieving  of  the  out-poor,  in  mo- 
ney, bread,  potatoes,  and  rice,  but 
the  numbrnMs  not  mentioned,  either 
of  those  who  are  occasionally  or  per-  ' 
.manentlv  assisted  ;  and,  for  want  of 
farther  information,  many  may  think*, 
this  a  large  sum. 

If  we  reckon  tlie  number  of  out- 
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ppor  at  5TO,  then  the  average  sutn  ties.  Bat  an  economical  system  i« 
paid  to  each  pauper  will  be  8/.  85.  8^.  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of  in 
which  is  a  large  contribution  to  so  every  department,  where  the  public 
many  individuals ;  but  the  sura  must  are  to  pay  the  expence. 
have  been  much  larger  to  many  of  If  a  person  stfeps  forward  to  reform 
them,  as  it  is  wexy  probable,  that  they  abuses  m  privileged  jurisdictions,  the 
who  were  occasionally  relieved,  re-  Messrs.  Justice,  Butcher,  Grocer,  and 
ceived  only  a  few  shillings.  The  spi-  Draper,  who  preside  as  chairmen  at 
rit  of  industry  appears  very  languid  in  public-houses,  generally  endeavour  to 
the  house,  as  there  is  no  more  charg-  prejudice  the  minds  ot  their  evening 
ed  for  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  associates  with  insinuations  unfavour- 
thein-poor  than  J21/.  6^.  llrf.  which  able  to  reformers.  This  is  conti- 
will  average  about  one  penny  three  nued  week  after  we^k,  month  aftef 
farthings  weekly  for  each  person,  month,  and  year  after  year,  till  those 
From  this  trifling  sum  of  1 2 1  /.  05.  1 1  d.  who  have  exerted  themselves  for  the  , 
there  are  deductions  for  the  clerk,  good  of  the  whole  commimity  are 
the  master,  the  spinning  master,  the  driven  with  disgust  from  tl>eir  office, 
spinners,  and  otners,  to  the  amount  Our  legislators  may  think  that  they 
of  77 f"  7^»  8^«  which  leaves  only  shall  be  aWe  to  provide  remedies  for 
43/.  \Qs,  3'rf.  to  their  institution,  for  every  existing  evil,  by  passing  acts  to 
the  labour  of  the  whole  year.  build  schools;  but  when  they  have 

It  is  diflScult  to  say  for  what  rea-  imposed  additional  burthens,  the v  will 
son  so  many  persons  receive  such  de-  find  the  evils  complained  of  stili  re*  * 
doctions  from  the  earnings  of  the  maining. 
^paupers,  as  it  cannot  be  for  keeping  There  never  will  beany  thing  done 
them  to  work ;  and  they  appear  to  be  to  lessen  the  expeiices  for  mamtain- 
li,berallv  paid  :  for  there  is  the  sum  ing  the  poor,  till  the  business  is  taken 
of  41 2/.  J  75.  6rf.  charged  for  medical  out  of  the  hands  of  the  trading  part 
attendance,  medicine,  and  wages.  The  of  the  community,  and  the  overseers, 
paupers  who  act  as  servants  in  the  and  the  guardians  of  workhouses,  are 
bouse,  and  of  course  have  provisions.  compeljSi  to  buy  such  articles  as  they 
clothing,  and  lodging,  found  them,  require  for  the  poor  at  the  cheapest' 
have  also  wages  to  the  amount  of  rate,  and  till  they  are  further  pre«- 
65/.  135.  Irf.  They  who  are  able  to  vented  from  spending  any  of  the  pub- 
work,  yet  throw  themselves  upon  the  lie  money  illegally, 
public,  ought  to  give  up  the>r  time  •  But  abuses  must  not  be  corrected 
and  their  labour  to  those  who  sup-  even  in  parochial  affeirs,  lest  the  peo- 
port  them,  receiving  at  the  same  pie  should  be  clamorous  for  extend- 
time  some  little  gratuity,  weekly,  as  mg  the  reforming  hand  a  little  fur-r 
Jin  encouragement.  In  times  like  the  ther.  There  are  some  candid  persons 
present,  parochial  and  other  taxes  are,  who  will  acknowledge  that  there  are 
with  diffiailty,  collected,  and  they  many  public  evils  boSb  seen  and  felt; 
oudit  to  be  expended  with  a  careful  but  they  ask,  how  are  they  to  be  pre- 
and  a  fi-ugal  hand.  vented  ?    Tell  us  how  -  it  is  to  bo 

There  are  many  other  articles  in  done,  and  we  will  do  it.  To  which 
this  annual  account,  whidi  appear  to  it  ^^ay  be  answered.  Let  the  idle,  the 
a  stranger  to  require  the  attention  of  drunken,  the  worthless,  and  the 
the  guardians,  and  especially  those  noisy  petitioner  for  parochial  relief  be 
which  relate  to  militia-men*s  wives,  put  to  hard  labour,  and^  if  they  afe 
as  many  gross  impositions  have  been  able,  let  them  have  no  more  to  eat 

fractised  by  them,  where  magistrates  than  they  will  earn,  and  they  will 
ave  been  ready  to  make  orders  soon  quit  you,  and  provide  for  them- 
Y^ithout  much  examination.  Under  selves,  and  you  will  be  relieved  of  the 
every  head  of  the  parochial  expendi-  burden  of  maintaining  many  of  the 
ture,  as  much  economy  ought  to  be  present  inhabitants  of  workhouses, 
introduced  as  is  consistent  with  a  Let  those  who  have  brought  up  their 
liberal  provision  for  the  sober  arid  in-  families  with  credit,  and  caftnot  work 
dustrious  poor,  who  are  worn  down  any  longer,  by  reason  of  their  age 
Vi|l:i  hard  iabour,  age^  and  iii^rmi*  and  iniirmities,  be  treated  with  teu^ 
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6tmeu,  and  give  them  evenr  reason^ 
able  indulgence ;  and  let  each  of  tbetn 
^  know  what  they  have  to  trust  to,  in 
case  they  should  wantj  and  let  abuses 
of  every  kind  be  cut  up  from  the 
root. 

A  marked  distinction  in  the  treat* 
nient  of  the  two  classes  of  the  poor, 
will  encourage  those  who  are  sober 
Bfid  indusirious  to  continue  so,  know* 
ing  that,  if  aickness  or  misfortune 
should  assail  them,  they  have  an  asy- 
lum to  which  they  can  retreat, 
where  care  will  be  taken  of  them, 
.>while  the  idle  and  the  drunken  will 
dread  the  correcting  hand,  when  they 
are  certain  that  hard  labour  will  be 
tkeir  portion. 

■  Cpromon  affairs  will  always  be  best 
regulated  by  common  sense;  but  in 
general  we  look  above  it,  and  soar 
iijto  the  regions  of  speculation,  to 
search  after  expensive  methods, 
which  are  not  calculated  to  check  the 
present  existing  evils,  but-  may 
raise  up  others  which  are  not  fore* 
seen. 

There  are  new  laws  wanted  to  place 
the  affairs  of  the  poor  in  proper 
hands,  to  establish  some  certain 
rules  as  fixed  points,  to  guide  each 
person  in  his  omcial  capacity  in  the 
management  of  the  aftalrs  of  the 
poor^  from  the  magistrate  down  to 
the  overseer ;  and  it  either  of  them 
wilfullv  neglect  their  duty,  or  step 
beyond  their  authority,  when  they 
have  DO  power  ,to  relieve  or  to 
command,  but  ought  to  inflict  hard 
labour,  let  each  of  them  be  fined 
proportionably  to  the  oftence. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  in  times 
like  the  present,  when  corruption  is 
declared  to  be  necessary  for  carrying 
on  public  business,  that  men  wifl 
give  up  their  time,'  and  their  trouble, 
without  having  their  vanity  gratified 
and  their  interest  promoted,  and 
tiierefbre  it  requires  great  caution  in 
appointing  even  parish  officers. 

it  is  chilcHsh  to  talk  of  easing  our 
burdens,  unless  we  first  reform  abuses^ . 
and  if  we  are  afraid  to  face  the  evils 
which  are  so  rapidly  increasing  upon 
us,  and  fix  no  boundaries  to  them, 
liecessity  will,  in  time,  compel  us  to 
do  what  prudence  cannot  persuade  us 
to  attempt  at  present. 


M  Jnaiysis  6f  a  JOalogue  ^jEsthints.         f  Aitgust 


An  Analysis  of  a  Dialogue  of 

'    JEaqhijs^,  entitled  '*  A&tocHtJS, 

on  the  FbaA  of  D»ath."    By  Dr. 

ToUtMIN. 

THIS  dialogue  is  a  conversation 
with  Axiochus.  This  person  had 
been  in  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public, and»  in  a  sickness  which  be 
thought  would  prove  mortal,  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the.  prospect  of 
death.  There  is  less  subtlety  m  this 
than  in  the  other  dialogues  of  jEs- 
chines,  because  Socfates  only  has  the 
chief  share  in  the  conversaiiou  ;  but  it 
is  not  inferior  in  point  of  com  position, 
and  is  more  agreeable  to  read,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  follow  a  chain  of  rather  re- 
mote reasoning. 

Socrates  begins  with  a  mild  cen- 
sure of  Axiochus,  for  his  failure  in 
that  fortitude  attbe  approach  of  death, 
which  he  had  shewn  through  life. 
The  old  man  ingenuously  grants  it, 
and  owns  that  the  fine  discourses  of 
Socrates  were  lost  upon  him  at  the 
moment  of  trial,  and  that  be  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  going  to  a  place 
where  he  should  petrify  and  become 
the  food  of  worms.  Socrates  shews 
that  his  reluctance  proceeded  from 
not  reasoning  justly,  and  from  join- 
ing together  two  things  totally  in- 
compatible with  each  other,  sensa- 
tion and  insensibility;  for,  after  death, 
men  feel  nothing  that  befiils  the  body, 
any  more  than  they  are  conscious  of 
what  took  place  before  they  were 
born.  This  ougbt  to  prevent  their 
fear  of  it.  Death  is,  notwithstanding, 
spoken  of  as  the  greatest  evil,  as  if  a 
man  would  have  in  the  grave  that 
sense  and  feeling  which  renders  evils 
the*8oorce  of  infelicity.  The  carcase 
which  lieth  in  the  tomb  is  not  the 
man.  This  name  belongs  to  the  im<* 
mortal  spirit,  which  weary  with  the 
evils  it  hath  experienced  in  the  body, 
wishes  to  depart,  and  to  go  to  a  placn 
where  it  will  be  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  same  troubles. 

Soci-ates  had  no  sooner  expressed 
himself  thu^,  than  Axiochus  asked 
him,  from  whence  was  it  then 
that  he  who  knew  all  this,  and  en- 
tertained  more  elevated  sentiments 
than  did  the  multitude,  was  content 
to  coutiaue  ux  life .    The  philosophic 
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assumes  bis  usual  modest  air,  and  re* 
plies,  that  though  he  had  searched 
into  the  tratli  on  maoy  points,  be 
was  ignorant  on  common  subjects, 
and  on  this  knew  nothing.  He  added, 
that  he  spoke  only  what  lie  had  learnt 
of  the  wise  Prodicus,  whose  lectures 
be  had  purchased  Avith  money :  he 
insinuates,  at  the -same  time,  a  cen- 
sure on  that  sophist,  who  required  a 
|)ecuniary  recomnence  from  iiis  dis- 
ciples, whereas  soci*ates  took  none 
from  his  J  be  perceived,  perhaps,  that 
the  mind  of  Axiochus  could  be  more 
easily  composed  by  a  rhetorical  ha- 
rangue, than  by  pnUosophic  reason- 

This,  probably,  led  him  to  say, 
that  ever  since  he  had  heard  a  parti- 
cular lecture  of  Prodicus,  he  had  put 
no  value  on  life,  and  wished  for  death. 
Axiochus  asks,  what  the  Sophist  said  j 
and  Socrates,  without  much  impor- 
tunity, begins  to  tell  h'rm.  It  was  an 
enumeration  of  the  inconveniences 
and  calamities  of  life,  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  and  of  the  evils  to  which 
men  are  exposed  through  every  pe- 
riod. This  enumeration  is  well  drawn 
up,  and  expressed  in  lively  and  ap- 
propriate terms,  as  will  be  allowed  by 
those  who  shall  read  the  original. 
Among  the  evils  of  childhood,  he 
reckons  not  only  the  fatigues  children 
must  endure  to  strengthen  the  body, 
hut  the  vexation  and  aisgust  to  which 
they  are  obnoxious,  from  qritics,  geo- 
metricians, and  teachers  of  tactics, 
Athom  he  regards  as  so  maay  rigorous 
task  masters.  By  critics  must  Be  un- 
derstood the  interpreters  of  the  poets, 
who  were  as  pedantic  formerly  as  they 
are  at  this  day.  It  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  vexations  and  difficulties 
that  arise  from  the  Grecian  modes  of 
life,  till  he  comes  to  old  age,  in  which 
he  finds  every  incurable  infirmity, 
and  adds,  if  lite  be  not  instantaneous- 
ly demanded  as  a  debt,  nature,  like 
an  ■  usurer,  exacts  its  pledges ;  it 
tak^s  sight  from  some,  bearing  from 
others,  and  sometimes  both  together. 
If  life  still  holds  out,  they  who  delay 
the  surrender  of  it,  become  paralytic 
and  lame,  and  lose  the  use  of  tneir 
limbs.  Socrates  continues  to  expati- 
ate on  the  troubles  <^  old  age,  and 
cites  examples  from  historians  and  poi 
ets,  to  prove  that  they  who  have  been 
the  most  accepuble  to  U^e  Gods  h4Y6 


died  young.  He  toacbes  also  on  the 
unhappy  end  of  some  illustrious  ge« 
nerals  among  the  Athenians,  and  re- 
minds Axiochus  of  the  injustice  of 
the  Athenians,  which,  though  as* 
sisted  bv  £ur}'ptolomu8,  Axiochus 
himself  had  in  vain  opposed. 

Ou  this  Axiochus  laments  tlic  infe- 
licity of  those  who  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Mate  of  Athens,  and  de- 
scribes the  vices  of  the  people.  So- 
crates takes  occasion  from  Kence  to 
observe,  that  if  tlie  science  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  noblest  of  all, 
renders  them  who  engage  in  it  un- 
happy, the  state  of  other  men,  must 
be  much  'Worse. 

He  then  reasons  after  the  manner 
\^hich  he  attributes  to  Prodicus;  that 
death  atfects  neither  those  who  are 
living,  nor  those  who  are  deceased ; 
tlie  former  having  not  ^llen  under 
its  power,  and  the  latter  being  void 
of  all  feeling.  Axiochus  ridicules  this 
reasoning,  and  observes  that  the  sick 
are  not  liealed  by  sophisms ;  but  want 
arguments  that  reach  the  mind.  So- 
crates replies,  that  he  was  always  de- 
ceiving himself  by  blending  together, 
things  that  are  incompatible  j  name- 
ly, perception  and  feeling.with  the  loss 
and  privation  of  all  the  capacities  of 
sensation. 

He  aftenx'ards  argues  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soulfirom  human  dis- 
coveries and  inventions ;  for  instance^ 
astronomy,  by  which  men  calculate, 
for  as  many  years  as  they  please,  the^ 
position  of^  the  stars,  and  their  difie- 
rent  aspects.  Socrates  subjojns,  that 
the  soul  of  Axiochus,  on  leaving  the 
body,  would  remove  to  a  happy  place, 
where  it  would  be  exposed  to  no^ 
trouble,  and  would  be  at  Hberty  to. 
philoso^ize,  not  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  multitude  and  of.  tJie 
theatre,  but  agreeably  to  truth.  Axi- 
ochus appears  to  be  entirely  gained 
over  by  tliis  conversJition,  and  says« 
that  so  far  from  any  fear  of  death,  he 
wished  it :  he  adns,  that  he  began  to 
entertain  more  elated  reflections, 
and  to  run  that  eternal  and  divine 
course  of  >thich  Socrates  spoke, 
a*id,  in  a  word,  tliat  he  "  was  be- 
come a  new  man."  Socrates,  wno 
perceived  that  Axiochus  yielded  him- 
self pfipre  to  the  .impressions  produced 
by  eloquence  than  philosophy,  be- 
*  gios  to  jrehito  wh^t  iie  said  be  iiad 
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heard  reported  fmm  Gobryas,  con>  someiimes  it  was  an  irrevocable  des- 
cerning  another  life,  and  which  was  tiny  by  which  the  world  was  go- 
found  written  on  copper-plates,  dis-  vemed,*  or  that  nature  alone  was 
covered  in  the  Isle  of  Deios,  in  the  God  ;t  at  another  time  they  ack no w- 
tinies  of  Xerxes.    These  are  £ibles 


concerning  the  different  regions  into  ...j  •  .j.u-  _•  ™« 
which  the  gods  bad  divide! the  invi-  B"'*'  ^ad  no  created  his  universe, 
sjble  worldf  and  of  the  allotment  of  ""':.?''"."'**''  ^">'  T  l  ^:'"^l 
hell  to  Pluto,  where  Minos  and  Rha-  V"  ,""!'  ''•^i^^lH^rf  * L  1  .h.m^v 
damanthus  preside  as  judge*  of  the-  'H  '*'«  l'a^"al'0»  a^.'Sned  to  them  by 

d^     He  .fcscribed  alL.  fn  five  Ian-  '^^•"""r,?'t''  hf  ITld,  *  •I'^hev 

jruaees,  the  beautiful  scenes  where  which  8C|)araied  the  wo. Ids.      1  hey 

fkrr^k»-«.T=  ^^1  ^  .„K;^k  kI  ««!r  pretended  that   honour  was  due    to 

the  righteous  reside,  in  which  he  pro-  ["hem.  but  solelv  on  account  of  the 

raises  Axiocbus^  who  had  lived  vir-  „^^,  ...^^  of  ,heir  nature,  being  sus- 

r:to  stiaJfshS&t  f^eS:-'"^"  °^  '>--°'-^'  "- 

from  Gobryas,  tq  the  judgment  of  '"^.'"Cs  j;  the  opinion  of  Zeno/ 

Auiocbus.  adding,  that  he  was  wdl  ^j  ,.    ^  „,^  ^^^,  J  „,^  ^,„i^,     „; 
persuaded  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  only  subjected  the  inferior  gods 

andtbatitwouldsufTernothingbyan  („  d^stinv  orVatum.  but  also  the^su- 
exchange  of  worlds,  speaking,  as  be  •  j  f,„,„  „,,o„,  f^c  lower  gods 

did.  concerning  the  souls  oOhe  vir-  i^ana.t^i,  and  to  whom  they  were 

tuous.  ......  oncdav  to  be  reunited.    Seneca  says, 

AsiochUs  IS  so  charmed  with  this  _Thc"  author  and  the  moderator  of 

discourse,  that  he  appears  disposed  to  j,„  things  wrote,  it  is  true,  the  laws  of 

meet  death  with  joy:  he  promises  to  f^,      ^St   1*  is  himself  subject    to 

reflecton  what  had  been  otfered,  and  ^^^^     jj^  ^i^ays  obeys  tbein.  after 

requests  Socrates  to  renew  his  visit.*  Ravine  once  ordained  them. 

.  '  t  This  may  be  imputed  to  different 

°"o!>^  fhiTTz-'ioZ.^^::^:  as*?esiva?:ii;r::dr'Hl 

7%J^ll    ^  <Ae  ANCIENT Pbilo-  aHowedthatGodwastheint-lligence, 

by  ^rhich  every  thing  was  formed  of 

THE  doctrine  of  morality  which  water,  which  he  established  as    the 

is  taught  in  our  days,  by  which  principle  of  all  things;   but  he  ex- 

I  understand  the  system  of  the  truths  pressed  himself  so  obscnrely,  that  he 

of  theology  and  of  natural  law,  has  a  made  himself  suspected  of  atheism, 

very  great  superiority  over  that  of  the  Anaximander,  who  succeeded  hira, 

ancient  Greek  and  Roman  philoso-  believed  tliat  the  principle  and  ele- 

phers,  and  which  must  be  evident  to  ment  of  all  things  was  an    infinite 

every  one,  who  is  not  under  the  in-  unique,  and  invariable  in  its  totality  j 

fluence  of  an  extreme  prejudice  for  the   parts  of  which,  however,  were 

antiquity.  subject  to  change,  that  every  thing 

The  ideas  which  the  majority  of  has  its  origin  and  its  end  in  it,  that 

the  ancient  philosophers  entertained  the  gods  received  their  being  from  it, 

of  the  divinity  were  either  imperfect  that  they  were  born  and  died  at  a 

and    obscure,    or    superstitious   and  great  distance  from  each  other,  and 

dreadful.    Atone  time  they  peopled  that  the  worlds  were  innumerable. — 

Olympus  with  a  multitude  of  divini-  Anaximenes,  his  disciple,  established 

ties;  ac  another,  they  only  admitted  air  as  the  universal  principle,  thaf 

i;ods  who   were   entirely   passive,f  cverj  thing  was  born  in  it  and  return- 

— T — r- ■ j-^ — : ed  to  it,  that  it  was  infinite,  and  con- 

•  BibliothequeChoisieparleClerc,  sequentiy   every   thing    was   infibite 

tonv.  xxii.  p.  153 — l6o.  which  drew  its  origin  from  it;  and 

t  This  is  a  part  of  the  Epicurean  that  God  was  air,  and  in  constant 

philosophy,  which,    as  it  made  the  motion.    At  least  these  philosophers 

gods  similar  to  man,  exempted  them  have  so  incorporated  roatterwith  their 

from  all  cares  of  this  lower  world,  from  divinity,  that  they  feave  us  in  doubt 

a  fear  of  disturbing   their    felicity:  whether  they  did  not   believe  thei^ 

j|Uo,^ccording  to  their  sysleoii^  thesQ  divinity  to  be  pature  itselfj^  or  th^- 
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ledged  no  God  af  all,  and  attributed 
every  thing  to  chance.*  Socrates 
even,  who  appeared  to  possess  the 
soundest  ideas  of  the  divinit)^,  still 
considered  it  to  be  no  dereliction  of 
moral  duty  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of 
his  country.  And  who  are  the  gods 
whom  antiquity  adored?  Homer, 
this  prince  of  poets,  sings  the  power 
oif  Jupiter,  whom  he  calls  the  fetHer 
of  men  and  of  gods.  *'  But  who  is 
this  god  ?  He  is  one  whom  I  would 
not  v^ish  to  resemble,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  manner  in  which  he  is 
adorned  by  the  pomp  of  poesy,  I 
should  be  ashamea  to  be  his  friend. '*t 

loul  of  the  world  extendt^d  over  all 
4iature.  Xcnophane,  chief  of  the 
Eleatic  sect,  reasoned  still  worse  on 
the  divinity.  He  made  it  eternal; 
i  sole  and  similar  In  all  points  in  re- 
*  gard  to  space  and  extension  of  a  round 
lornii  and  sensible  in  all  its  ^)art8. 
Thedivine  virtue  which  he  admits  is 
nothing  than  a  property  of  niatter, 
nor  made  a  particular  substance  of 
it  different  from  the  universal  sub- 
stance. His  successor,  Parmenides, 
\  made  God  a  circle  of  air  a"d  fire, 
which  he  says  encircles  the  heavens 
and  incloses  the  world.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  very  favourable  to 
Zeno,  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  tl>at  it  can- 
not be  decided  of  his  principle,  that 
th^re  is  but  one  being,  who  is  God, 
can  or  cannot  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  Spinoza. 

*  This  IS  the  opinion  of  Strato,  of 
the  Peripatetic  sect.  According  to 
Cicero,  he  expressly  declares,  that  the 
assistance  of  the  gods  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  the  universe, 
that  all  the  divine  virtue  was  compre- 
hended in  iusensible  matter,  w'nich 
included  in  itself  the  principle  of  all 
production,  augmentation,  and  dimi- 
nution.—  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  1, 
c.  13.     incest.  Arcad.  lib.  iv.  c.38.  " 

t  Vide  Garves  Gescbichte  GcHerts 
Leben  und  Werke.  ' 

Cic.  Quacst.  Tusct.  cap.  0.  He  fi- 
nishes his  enumeration  of  the  differ- 
ent sentiments  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, on  the  nature  of  the  soul<  in  a 
truly  sceptical  manner.  "There  is  but 
one  God,  he  says,  wlio^an  determine 
which  of  these  opinions  be  true,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
^hich  has  the  greatest  probabiiitv." 


Ill 

False  principles  of  morality  are  inevi- 
tably tlie  result  of  false  notions  of  the 
divinity.  Almost  all  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers made  to  themselves  a  god, 
according  to  their  own  fantasy  and 

E articular  character,  and  attributed  to 
im  those  qualities  and  inclination^ 
which  their  own  temperament  and 
the  nature  .of  the  educatbn  which 
they  had  received  led  them  especially 
to  approve.  At  one  time,  severe  and 
milo;  at  another,  sensual  and  mag- 
nanimous :  this  god  was  every  thing, 
which  the  philosophers  were  them- 
selves. 

Their  doctrine  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul  is  a  )ab)'rinni  of  opi- 
nions, some  of  which  are  more  cni- 
merical  than  others.  Who  does  not 
feel  contempt  and  disgost  witli  all  the 
subtle  definitions  and  the  endless  dis-  , 
putes  of  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul  ? 
Not  all  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  who 
transmits  them  to  us,  can  make  them 
palatable.  The  wisest  among  them 
suspected  more  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  than  established  the  certainty  of 
it.  Warburton  has  demonstrated^  that 
all  the  philosophers  of  Greece  were 
not  persuaded  ot  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  another  life  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  although  they  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a  point  of  doctrine  in 
which  society  is  interested.  At  least 
they  knew  no  other  immortality  than 
that  which  results  from  the  principle 
approaching  so  near  to  atheism,  that 
God  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  human  soul  is  an  emanation  6i 
it.*     . 

*  The  Stoics  were  divided  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  they  ail 
concurred  in  regard  in  a:  it  as  a  part  of 
the  divinity  or  of  the  soul  of  the 
world.  They  who  were  advocates  for 
immortality  pretended  that  it  was 
only  the  lot  of  virtuous  men,  whilst 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  ^ve^e  dissolved 
soon  after  death.  The  immortality 
which  they  admitted,  and  which 
Cicero  calls  ironically  a  life  ofrrow.r, 
lasted  only  to  the  general  conflagra- 
tion, which  is  an  end  of  the  world, 
very  liiliirent  to  that  which  is  repre- 
sented to  us  by  the  Christian  religion, 
bjssides  the  whole  felicity  of  the  souis 
consisted  in  contemplating  the  course 
of  the  stars. 
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The  ideas  which  they  entertained  be  allowed  ^h^t  there  is  soraething 
tif  Tirtue  were  oftea  imperfect  and  very  imposing,  in  the  ipanner  is 
lannaturai:  and  how  could  they  be  which  he  expr^ses  iimself.  Zeno 
otherwise?  as  they  extracted  them  teaches  us  torsade  our  natural  pro- 
from  their  manner  of  conceiving  the  peosities;,  and  not  to  estimate  thai, 
divinity  and  the  nature  of  the  soui.  .as  a  pain  or  a  pleasure,  which  inflicts 
Whal  is  Tirtue  when  its  essence  is  on  us  |^in fill  or  agreeable  sensations, 
.not  made  to  consist  in  4he  conibrmity  Accoraing  tp  his  doctrine,  w^  shadl 
of  car  actions  with  the  will  of  the  become  virtuous  when  we  tjease  tn 
Creator,  eonstdered  as  our  sovereign  be  men.  In  regard  to  Epicutnis,  he 
Lord,  an4  from  whom  we  haVe  receiv-  tnaX^  virtue  to  consist  in  preservinj; 
^  our  la ws  ?  But  did  Plato,  Aristotle,  ourselves  troon  every  thiftg^hicb  can 
or  Zeuo  ^ver  establish  virtue  otr  this  give  uneasiness  to  the  soul  and  pain 
great  truih,  that  God  is  piir  legislator  to  the  body^;  whilst,  according  to 
and  our  ju4ge  ?*  What  was  the  Stoic  Aristotle,  he  is  virtuous  who  regdUtes 
with  bis  imaginary  virtue  biit  his  own  his  manners  according  to  tlie  wisest 
<Kvinity  ?  He  pretended  not  to  stand  opinions  and  the  laws  of  the  conn- 
in  need  either  of  God  or  of  his  assist-  try,* 

Mce  to  become  virtuous.t  Therefore  The  enumeration  which  they  pre- 
•whatever  difference  they  admitted  gent  to  us  of  virmes  and  partiailar 
^tween  cood  and  eyd  roords,  they  duties  is  incomplete  and  dSective. 
did  not  aclrwwledge  It  to  be  founded  Although  the  Pagan  sage  is  so  far 
on  the  wdl  erf  God,  and  his  empire  klvanced  as  to  admit  this  i»egative 
oyer  men,  as  beinff  his  creatures  and  precept,-"  Do  not  do  to  others  u  hat 
Imsubieeis  5  and  they  deducted  Uieir  you  would  not  wish  should  he  done 
principles  of  virtue,  not  from  the  yntoyou^"  yet  he  is  not  elevated  to 
obedience  due  to  God,  but  solely  this  positive  precept,  wiiich  rellgron 
f[?"  ^^  i^r^y  ^^  virtue  and  from  teaches  us,--  Do  unto  others  what 
tfife  natural  deformity  of  vice.  Plato  you  wish  they  should  do  unto  your 
i)v  the  extenuation  ci  the  body  and  -fevery  thing  which  you  couW  wish 
the  mortification  of  the  senses,  ele^  should  be  done  unto  you,  according 
vates  the  soul  near  to  the  fether  of  to  the  rules  of  justice,  benevolence! 
tpirits !  such  IS  his  virtue,  and  it  must  and  of  a  reasonable  indulcrence,  do 
■   ■ you  practice  in  regard  to  others,  snp- 

*  Plato  established  it  as  a  principle  posing  them  jn.your  place  and  you 
x>f  virtue,  that  the  body  was  the  prison  in  theirs.  This  precept  is  not  the 
of  the  soul,  that  it  would  be  set  at  same  as  the  first,  but  it  comprehends 
"liberty  to  reach  the  sovereign  good,  it  without  being  contnined  in  it.  I 
to  the  contemplation  of  its  original  can  indeed  abstain  from  doing  a  per- 
ideas,  and  the  patterns  of  all  things  son  an  injury,  without  rendering  him 
which  emanated  from  the  divine  in-  ^r^y  service.  I  can  see  his  mistbr- 
4elligeoce,  and  that  it  bad  an  indivi-  tune  with  an  indifferent  ieye,  witliom 
dual  existence.  attemplhig  to  deliver  him  TronT  if, 

t  The  Stoics  maintained  the  prin-  or  promoting  his  happiness.  This 
ciple,  thata  goodand  just  mind  wa??  great  ru)e  ot  doty  Ava^  never  pre- 
tbe  divinity  in  the  human  body^  and  scribed  by  reason  abandoned  to  itself. 
moreover,  that  the  soul  is  a  free  The  ancient  philosophers  did'  ijot 
agent,  provided  there  is  nothing  ex-  confine  temperance  aiKi  ctiastity,  in 
tenor  to  it  which  can.  constrain  it;:  and  regard  to  meti;  wahiti  boliilds  stifH- 
thcy,  in  consequence,  maintained  that  ciently  nnrrow.  The  rigid  C}ato  re- 
men  did  indeed  receive  the  advan-  commended  lewdness  dfs  i  tnean  ot' 
4ages  and  necesSarjes^  of  life  from  4he  >  •    ,        .  *^    -- 

divinity,  but  that  they  were  n^t  in-    — ' — ■'    '•'*  - — ! — '— -i— r-rrrrr-^- 
debted  for  their  virtue  to  it. 
even  tlares^o  assert,  that  in 
the  «age  is  elevated  above  < 
.God  is  indebted  to  his  natu  .      .  .._ 
d^liveranve  from  all  fear,  whereas  the   f^f  a  c 


^^'^*    .  ..  :,:,.  "     •      '    ;    gfcaisvojlti. 


a^itveranve  from  all  .fear,  whereas  the  f^f  a  courtcsiij)',  ivh6'^it»iV  accomno- 
ta!|je  is  indebted  for  it  to  *his 'vwn  dates  hbr  vift;iCe  t,yfb:cSi•uxiIiJVo1^:lt: 
tflorts.    .  ■  '    ,    o./.ani.;v,M  .  \....-  ..   r.-^-  . 
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preventing  adultery. ^.  OrohkeDoess 
wa&  liot,  in  tb^  opinion  of  som^^  a 
Capital  vioe.  Hztjf&i  and  persecution 
cT  thf?  enemies  of  a  &iniiy  were»  in 
jRgine»  considered  a  virtuti.  Cicero 
jiinwelf  declares  infevour  ofrevenge.f 
Quickie  was  Dermitted,  and  the  roost 
|)oinpaus  euI(^unB8  made  It  an  he* 
^oic-  virtue.  Fntrictism,  so  extolled 
iuncff^t  the  ancients^  what  is  it  often 
.bat  enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  of  p9rty> 
.which  le^s  as  to  sacrince  the  liberty 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people  with  a 
view  to  eternise  the  glory  of  our  na- 
tion ?  Woere  is  the  universar  bene- 
vVplence?  Where  are  the  works  of 
: charity  in  the  morals  of  the  ancients  ? 
Commiseration^  according  to  Seneca, 
is  ^n  infirmity  of  the  soul  and  the 
fault  of  a  little  mind,  which  is  de- 
pressed and  discouraged  at  the  view 
of  the  woes  of  others. J*  Ari?»totle 
considers  kindness  to  be  a  weakness 
of  the  soul ;  and  patience,  after  in  ju- 

*  Horace  mentions  tliis,  speakin:; 
of  Cato  the  censor,  and  it  accords 
vith  what   Plutarch    recites    at    the 

J  close  of  his  life,  of  a  circumstance  not 
very  honourable  to  liim,  which  made 
him  resolve  on  a  second  marriage, 
although  far  advanced  in  years.  Hur. 
Scrm.^  lib.  i.  lstat.3,  ver.31.  seq.  It 
will  be  found  less  becoming  in  Ci- 
cero, in  his  defence  of  CcbHus  to  un- 

.  dertake  Ihc  defence  of  lewdn&is  with 
the  sophistical  restriction,  that  the 
indulgence  of  it  ought  to  be  permitted 
only  with  moderatioti  ahd  decency. 
Cic.  Orat.  pro  Cociius,  cap.  20  et  seq. 
Dicarches,  from  the  report  of  Cicero, 
reproached  Plato,  that  zealous  parti- 
san of  virtue,  of  having  spoken  in  fa- 
vour of  a  criminal  love.  Cic.  Quaest. 
Tu»c.  lib.lv.  cap.dO. 

t  He  does  not  declare  it  in  one  of 
his  orations,  where  it  might  be  sup- 
p<ised  that  be  sacrificed  the  interests 

'  of  virtue  and  th<^  ex^t  truth  to  the 
ctrcumsttncesof  his  sitttfttion}  but  it 

-  is  in  a  ktt^  tb  an  intimate  friend,  in 
which  he  opens  his  htwrt,  that  heex- 

'  presses  so  ^wileniiy  his  desire  for  re- 

•  veoge.    •'  I  hate  this  man,  and  shall 

*  for  ejv«r  h^e  him :  would  to  heaven 
tlut  I^iMild  revenge  ro)*itif  on  hith.*' 
A4»  Attic  lilMKe4)*i«. 

X  CiemeDliam  tnaosuetudinemque^ 
omnes  boni  pmMbuht  mis^ricowmmr 
amtem  viuib«6t.  vfit  taim  vitiunrt  p^-^ 
fiHft  atiimi,.ad  speciem  auenoruA«fr 

Univsrs  AL  Maq.  Vol.  Xll. 


il3 

ries  received,  a  ^ervilc  disposition.* 
In  what  part  of  their  ethics  do  the 
ancients  teach  humil'ty?  The  pre- 
sartiption  of  erecting  himself  huo  a 
ii:tle,divinity,  is  the  great  stumbling 
bloclc  of  Stoic  morality. 

In  general  the  ethics  of  the  ancienta 
offer  no  certain  mean  of  tranquiilising 
onrselves  under  the  various  suflerings 
of  life}  nor  do  they  graot  any  true 
consolation,  which  can  only  be  lound 
in  an  humble  subjection  to  the  wiU 
of  God,  in  the  asforance  that  every 
thing  conspires  to  the  happiness  of 
those  who  obey  him  and  confide* in 
him,  and  in  the  persuasion  th^t  he, 
from  eternity,  has  ordered  erery 
thing,  and  directed  with  admirable 
wiscfom  and  ffoodness  all  the  events 
of  our  life.  The  ethics  of  the  pi^.^ent 
day  are  exempt  from  those  imperfeo* 
tions :  they  give  vs  gt^at  and  sublime 
ideas  of  God ;  just  and  noble  senti- 
ments  of  humanitjj,  and  moderation, 
in  regard  to  our  desires.  They  possess  ' 
a  greater  certainty  of  the  immortality 
or  the  soul,  of  the  recompense  of 
virtue,  and  the  punishment  of  vice. 
Wfjenco  have  we  derived  these  ad- 
vantages? Were  the  antient  phifo^ 
sophers  -deficient  in  penetration  ? — 
Are  not  they  our  superiors  in  depth 
of  thought  and  elocution  ?  "N\  hy 
were  their  ethics  not  more  true  and 
exact?  Did  they  not  apply  them- 
selves, with  sufficient  care  and. dili- 
gence }  Are  we^feater  geniuses  than 
Socrates,  Plato,  Zeuophon,  EpictetuS, 
Ai  istotle,  Cicero,  or  Seneca,  because 
we  have  extended  our  moral  specu- 
lations ^further  than  they  ?  Wl'ience 
does  it  proceed ,  that  in  regard  to  the 
adoration  of  an  onlv  God,  the  duties 
of  universal  benevolence,  the  love  of 
our  enemies,  the  origin  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  immortality  ofthe  soul, 
the  Pagan  philosophers  and  pot'ts,  are 
so  far  removed  from  that  degiee  of 
certitude  which  we  possess  at  this 
day  oil  all  those  important  points? 

■"'■''■    '   '  '  <  '' 

lorum  succidentis.    Sen.  A.  Clomt. 

lib.  11.  c.  5. 

^  AoKt7  ymf  (orpcto^l .  ojx  ou9^nc^a*p 

Ar^  £thi  .  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

iTobeamiinuat.}     '. 
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Mlt.  BuKDON  TO  THE  EDITOR.  vantageoqs  by  a'spirit  of  rivalry.-  Tift 

Sift  countryman^s  ten  sfaniings  a  week^ 

L«rri  :        .      ^'£^^  therefore,  undergo  a  most  afflicti?^ 

ET  me  r^oest  yon  to  rectify  hvo  redaction,  in  point  of  absolute  value : 

_em>rs_of  the  press  in  your  last  _^^  ^^j,  that  requires  little  iUrn- 


errors  of  the  press  in  your  last 
number.  Piige  20,  for  ''Tcmains,'* 
tssA  *•  work.^  The  fault,  I  believe, 
is  my  own. — Page  22,  for  "  Moycr,*^ 
read  •'  R<^r/'— Page  a3,  for  •*  c»- 
citsed/'  reaS  '*  exalted."  I  only  won- 
der the  errors  of  the  press  are  not 
more  frequent. 

I  remain,  &c. 

W.  BuBi>oii. 

Hartford,  near  Morpeth, 


tration,  and  which  falls  with  parttco- 
lar  seventy  on  the  man,  whose  no*, 
minal  remuneration  for  laboor  ha^ 
not  kept  Dace  with  the  actual  de- 
crease evident  in  ftic  value  of  naoiiejr.* 
In  consequence- of  this  Ideal  deterio- 
ration of  the  labonrer^s  intonpe,  he 
gradually  incurs  a  debt  which  binds 
hihi  more  firmly  to  die  necessity  of 
expending  his  earnings  with  the  vil- 
lage trader,  and  compels  him  to  pur- 
chase,  without  a  murmur,  indifferent 
articles  at  a  price  still  more  exofbitarft 
than  before.  The  situation  of  a 
hopeless  debtor  is  evidently  unfavour- 
able to  the  exercise  of  industry.— 
Whether  a  debt,  which  there  is  no 
rational  prospect  of  discharging,  be 
five  pounds  or  five  shillings,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment  among  those 
who  have  not  learned  honour  flirough 
tlie  mean  of  education.    The  peasant 


On  4he  Pbopbisty  o/^establiskiiig 
Parochial  Suofs  in  Countat 
D18TRICTI. 
Sir, 

AS  ths  internal  economy  of  labour- 
ing parishes  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
object  of  general  interest,  permit  me 
to  mention  one  particular,  In  which, 
it  appears,  a  considerable  improve- 
ment might  be  introduced  to  rural  flies  to  drinking,  and  his  faniilj  expe- 
districts.  ■  rieuce  tlie  severe  misery  of  receiving 
Those  who  arc  in  habits  of  fiimUi-  the  necessaries  procured  by  daily 
arily  with  redose  parts  of  the  country  labour  from  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
roust  be  aware  of  the  very  great  dim-  never  transmits  the  .adulterated  pit- 
cufty  the  peasant  finds  in  procuring,  tance  without  alarming  and  degrading 
with  tolerable  advant^e,  leven   the  taunts. 

bumble  ii^S9«ries  to  which  bis  earn-  It  appears  that  this  grievance,  realjy 

tngs  are  equivalents     In  many  in-  formidable  to  the  most  useful  class  of 

stances  a  town  is  at  several  miles  dis-  men  possessed  by  the  empire,  migbt 

tance.    A  frequent  journey  to  this  be  totally  remedied  without  any  great 

mart   would   eVidenAv   occupy   too  exertion  or  inconvenience.    1  would 

much  of  the  busbana's  time  to  be  propose  a  shop  to  be  opened  by  the 

practicable ;  atld  tlie  wife,  surrounded  parish  ofiicers  of  every  country  ncigb- 

m  all  probability  by  a  numerous  fa-  bourhood,  at  which  tlie  poor  migqt 

mily,  18  equally  incapable  of  the  UBr .  be  .served  with  unadulterated  articEjs, 

derti^ing.    Very  small    shops   are,  at  a  profit  just  sufficient  to  defray  the 

consequently,  opened  in  the  scattered  expenses  of  the  undertaking.    The 

hamlet :  and  thither  tl>e  scanty  sti-  comparatively  extensive  capital  ari- 

pend  of  the  peasant  family  uniformly  sing "  from  toe  rates  of  a  parish  at 

goes.    As  these  shops  are  supplied  large  wouW^enaye  th©.  proprietors  to 

'  "With  the  various^artfdes  in  whfch  they  purchase  gobds  at  a  desirable  market, 

deal  from  no  better  a  sotirce  than  the  The  charge  of    the    ofU^Iishment 

J>|i]gest  retailer  of  the  neighbouring       — r— - — ■  ■■ 

countr}'  town,  and  as  nothing  border-  •  The  village iabouret's  pay'has  not 
higon  compelit'ion  can  be  supposed  expeneiicodan  iBCfeaaeofaboveone- 
tOfixist  in  tJie  seclusion  of  a  confined  third  u-ithin  the  last,  fifty  ^eaia.  Tht 
'filiate;  It  naturally  occurs  that  the  prke  of  the  conwDOu  articte  of  Me 
pta^&tit  pay<*  nearly  fifty  p^  cettt.  has  niore  than  dowhied.in  .thft  nme 
'fnmefiw^ms  homely  comnooaitiestbaD^  period.  The  iociisaae  .ofi.thd  ftoor* 
-lUe  meGhanic*  wlio  poasesies^tha^-:  ratesii«  a  ftafficitotaFouoher  -fontke 
vantage  ofparchas'u^  of  moieoixteti.- inadequacy  oithe  peafant's^F^muoe- 
slve^aIi^.ai'4nai»el^^Q<leredad^ -jtttMii.  .-                  1    .  .. 
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woold  be  trlviaL  Soiqe  ipinor  officer 
of  the  parish  would  be  willing  and 
able,  for  ^  small  salary,  to  superin- 
tend the  sale  of  articles  in  so  limited 
and  unembarrassed  a  concern;,  and 
the  whole  might  be  periodicalljr  in- 
spected, with  Rttle  additional  trouble, 
by  the  churchwarden  or  overseer. 

The  benefits  that  must  accrue  to 
the.  humble  purchaser  are  obvious. 
Without  any  compulsion,  he  would 
possess  the  opportunity  of  expending 
his  earnings  in  an  advantageous  ipan- 
ner.  The  impossibility  of  acquiring 
goods  on  trust  (as  the  parish  shop 
-would  of  course  sell  only  for  ready 
money)  is  a  circumstance  that  must 
be  ultimately  beneficial  to  him.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  profits  of  the  insti- 
tution might  not,  from  the  superficial 
accounts  of  the  purchase  and  sale,  al- 
together defiray  the  expenses ;  the  pa- 
riHi  would  certainly  be  gainers  in  the 
aggregafe^deponciently  of  the^mend- 
ipeot  of  manners  likely  to  take  place 
from  the  system ;  for  the  debt  ot  the 
pauper  generally  becomes  an  indirect 
burthen  on  the  payers  to  the  poor  rate, 
under  the  present  order  of  things. 

This  proiect  is  not  entirely  chinie- 
rical.  A  shop,  in  its  essential  point 
resembling  that  which  I  recommend 
to  general  adoption >  has  bi^en  esta- 
hU^pd  by  a  most  amiable  character 
in  Oxfor^sbii^e,— the  Bishpp  of  J)ur- 
hao),  whose  sept,  nam^  Mungwell, 
is  situated  i^  the  vicinity  of  ^VaUijpg- 
fi^rd.  The  institution  of  this  pVimn<« 
thropic  Prelaw  is  in  eyery  desirable 
shape  soco^aftd. .  The  peasantry  of 
Eo^nd.will  have  reason  to  repeat 
his  Lo»riffhip*s,  name  with  gratitude, 
should  his  private  example. find  pa- 
^  rochisfl  imitatoni. 

The  sltJ/p  instituted  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  tfoi^'Works  in.  the  recluse 
parts  of  Wales,  likewise  exhibit  the 
'  proprieQF  of  the  plan.  These  Mttle  mart^ 
are  estabtisbed  Tor  local  aocommodar 
'  tkin,  but  thev  sufficiently  prove  the 
effixscy  of  public  shops  in. neighbour- 
hoods where  a  competition  of  sellers 
is  unattainable. 

Wishing  that  these  hints  may-  ob- 
tain iwtice  through  the  extensive  cir- 
•ctdatioD  of  joof  misc^hioy,    •    \ 

I  remain'.  Sir, 

Your's,  &9. 
'    .        <      JF.JNA 
lOtkAugustp  1809* 


Walter   Mapes  and  the    Latin 
PoETEY  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

SlA, 

IN' *' Reroames  concerning  Brit- 
taii)e,"  1 62C}9  folio,  the  foflowing 
curious  specinoen  of  the  Latin  jing- 
ling po^tiy  of  the  middle  ages  occurs. 
I  thought  it  worthy  of  transcription, 
as  you  perhaps  may  do  of  republica- 
tion :  considering  the  manners  of  the 
age,  less  astonishment  will  arise  from 
the  levity,  both  of  the  subject  and  of 
the  manner,  in  a  churchman,  than 
that  an  Archdeacon  of  Oxeniforde, 
which  the  author  was,  should  so 
openly  impugn  a  decree  of  the  Pope. 
Walter  Aiapes,  in  the  reign  of 
flenry  II,  "failed  Englaqd  with  his 
merriments  J  when  the  Pppe  forbad 
the  clergie  their  wives,  became  proc-»  • 
tor  for  himself  and  them  with  these, 
verses;  desiring  only  for  his  fee  that 
every  priest  with  Iris  sweetheart  would 
say  a  paternoster  together  fof  him.** 

.  Prisciani  regnfa  penitus  cagsitur, 
Sacerdos  per  hie  ct  A«c  olim  4^ina{|ir; 
Sed  per  hh  sotummodo  nunc  arttcolatuV, 
Cum  per  nostrum-  prxsulem  fuec  amorentuf. 

Ita  q  nidero  presbyter  cocjjit  alUgare^ 
Peccat  criminaliier  qui  vult  separate 
Quod  Deiis  injunxerat,  f(tminam  amare : 
Tales  dignum  duximus  fures  ^pfellai^. 

p  quam  dolor  anx'uis,  quajD-iQrmeoiqnii 

grave,    .      *  .     .  '.  .    * 

J^obif;  est.winiittcre  q^oniam  suave  I 
O  liomarte  ponlifex,  jtajuisli  prave, 
Ne  in  lintg  crimine^oriaris,,fcave. 

Non  est  innocentln**(|  iioo  nocensfere, ' 
Qui  qtiod  iicto-dociiit,  smdot  abofel^, 
Kf  qiiod-ol^mjav^^isvtiluit  h»^rt»  -     '   i. 
]MoU<^  veui%poutifiex  &iude^  prohibepo. 

•  »        ., 
Gignefe   nog  pncepit  vetus  testaijien- 

turn, 
Ubi  novem  proliibet  nusquam  test  ii^env 

tnmj 
PrzBSUl  qui  contfarium  donat  dbcnmenAlifi, 
l^aUum  ntcessanumhisdatarguiiienium. 

Dedit  er^im  Domtnus  maledictionem 
Viro,  qui  noii  fecerit  generationem  ;    , 
^Ergo  tibi  Vonsulo,  per  banc  rationem,    ,  .' 
Gignere  ut  habeas  benedictionem.  [ . 

Konne  de  militibus  milites  procedunt  ^ 
Bt  rvges  a  regibus,  qui  stbi  soecoduiH  \ 
'99r  locum  a  JimiU  omnes  jurii  laettuok*    • 
C^erkoa.  qui  gignere  cfi^rqen  ease^  crtdvmhf 
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J  Wett  in  Paris. 


(.Auous  T 


Zacharhs  htbuU  proTem  et  uxprem. 
Per  vtrum  quem  gcnuit  aJeptos  hAnorem  ; 
Baptizarit  enim  nostrum  SalvMorem  ; 
Pereat  qui  teoeiit  Dorum  huuc  errorem. 

Pftuluf.coelos  rapitur  ad  supcrioreft^ 
Ubl  rnulias  didicit  res  setfreiiores  •, 
Ad  nos  tandem  redens,  instruenKque  mores, 
Sqas,  inquit,  habeat  quidlibet  uxores. 

Propter  hec  et  alia  dogmata  Doctorum^ 
Rcor  esse  melius,  et  raagis  decorum, 

QjHisque  suam  habel,  et  no'n  proxiraorura*    iTl*Jlo^J  T/l'kl!^*^ 
Nciucurrat  odium  etiramiorum.  ^'"^^''^  ^"^  ^''^' 

Proximonun  foBminas,  filias,  et  nepotes 
Violare  ntifoij  est,  quare  nihil  dii*ceptei : 
Vc-re  tnaiu  habeas,  ci  in  hac  delectes^ 
IHen  ui  sic  uliimbm  tutius  expectes. 

Eece  jam  pro  dericos  multum  aHegavi, 
>»ec«oii  pr»  pr^sbyteris  plura  comprabavi : 
I^.«ni«kitfr  nvnc  pro  me  quoniam  pec^civi, 
Di^  quIs^jae-pniBbyter  cum  niakuavi. 

I  im.  Sir, 

.  Your  obcdientieirant, 

S.H.W. 


WwsK   w  iPAKtf«     By  Lieut. 
Cpj,o^«i,  Pi WmVt 

P>r  the  Vnittrsal  Magazke, 


vrt  iwerc  led  to  the  library  on  the  fir^t 
floor.  It  consists  of  a  suit  of  spacious 
arid  magnificent  apartments,  extend- 
ing round  threc^  sides  of  a  qnadrantclc 
The  books  are  ranged  round  thc«ide$, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  respec- 
tive subjects,  and  are  said  to  amount 
to  nearly  half  a  million.  Each  division 
has  an  attending  librarian,  of  wliom 
.everyone  may  require  the  hook  he 
ifrishes.  and  which  is  immediately  de- 
Being  themselves 
gentlemen,  there  is  no.  apprehension 
that  they  will  accept  any  pecuniary 
remuneration;  but  there  is  likewise 
a  strict  order  that  no  money  shall  be 
trivento  any  of  the  inferior  attendants. 
There  are  tables  and  chairsi!)  ntim1>ers,  • 
and  nothing  seemed  net^lected^  Whi  h  ' 
could  conduce  even  to  thetfomTort  of 
the  readers. 

The  most  complete  dfpartirieht  of 
the  Tibrarv  is  that  of  the  tn^nviicripts. 
Thi<i  collection  amotifits  to  nearly  fifty 
thousand  volnmcsi  air'l  anmni^st  them 
innumerable  letters,and  even  treatises, 
by  the  eariy  kings  of  Fitmce.  A  ma- 
nuscript is  shetvn  as- written  by  Ixiuis 
1he  Fourteenth;  It  is  entitled/"  Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Time,  wrilte^  by  the 
King  himself/'  [  much'dmiHt,  "how- 
ever, the  authentTcity  of  th5s  produc-: 
timi.  Louis  the  FourteetUh  had  other 
more  immediate  concerns  than  writlng- 
the  hiVorv  of  France.  France  i»  fiill 
of  these  literary  forgeries.  Every  Icf  ng 


nr^HERB  fs  no  place  in  tfie  world, 

i    perhaps,  more  distinguished  for  ^ .„.^ .     .  ,, 

lit^rarjr  ehiinence,  ill  ^rtry  part  of  art  of  France,  If  the  titfes  of  the  books 
atrdsclence^ than  P^ris,    The  literary  njaV  be  received  as  a  proof  of  their 
initituticms  of  Paris,  therefore,  were  anthenticity,  has  not  otily  written  his 
i]^  fMtcU  of  iny  first  vtsil.    Ev^ry  life,  but  written  it  fike  a  philosopher 
eapitafhas  itsthcratres,  poblic  gardens,  and  historian,  candid^y  confessing  his 
and  paiajc^^f  5  hot  P^pjs  alone  has  its  errors  and  abusing  his  ministafs. 
pubHc  libraries  on  a  scale  of  equieil      The  second  floor  of  the  building  . 
utrlity  arnd  magnifi^encp.     lb  Paris  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  French 
alonc^  science  seems  to  be  considered  families.  They  are  deposited  hi  boxes, 
aa.  an  obiect  of  importance  to  manr  which  are  labelled  with  the  several  fa:  * 
kind,  and  therefore  as  a  snJUble  oh-   mily  nairfes.    They  ar^  considered  a$ 
j^t  for  the'protectioD  of  govermntnt  public  records,and  are  oftlv  pN>duciblc 
In  Parrs  alone,  to  sky  all  in  a  word,   m  courts  of  justice,  iii  ^ier  to  deter*  * 
the  poorest  student,  the  most  ragged   mine  the  titles  to' real  prdpertjr.    No 
phfhwopher,  has  all  the  treasures  of  one  is  allowedto  copy  theip exccytliy 
p^-inces  at  his  command^  the  National  the  most  special  parintssion,  which  it 
Librar>'  opens  at  his  call,apd  the  most  never  granted  but  ta  histrtbgraphei-s 
expensive  books  are  delivered  for  his   of  established  nache  and  repotadon. 
we.  ThetabinetofiiiHiqiiesitrtatedtDbic 

On  th«  morning  following  njy  ar-  Very  rich,  ami,  to  jud^-byr appear- 

rKval,  Mr.  Yoopge  accompanied  me  to  aiices,  is  not  inferior  to  its  reputation. 

Ule  National  Library.    On  ciiferlirg  The  collfctibn  was  made *by  Caylus. 
Mf  we  ase€iided  a  most  superb  stair-  It  chiefly  conststsof  vases,  busts,  and 

case  painted  bjr  Pellegrine,  by  w^icb  ai^iiles  .of  domeatk  vise  amongst  th^ 
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Romans.  The  ^diter  pact  of  thrm '  cDinplete  as  H  was  comfortable.  The 
have  been  already  copied  as  models^  subscribers  are  numeraus,  and  (he  hi* 
in  the  oriMn[)enttng  oi  furniture,  by  stitutioOviflkeif  in  f^ion.  How  long 
the  Parisian  artists.  This  &sLion  in-  it  will  so  last»  no  one  will  Tenture  to 
deed  is  carrit?d  almost  to  a  mania,—   piredict 

Every  thing  in«n  be  Greek  and  Bomau  The  library  of  the  Pantheon  and  that 
\vitbdut  any  referemre  ranature  or  rro-  of  the  ln>titute  finished  onr  morning's 
priety.  For  example,  wliat  coula  be  occu|iation.  They  are  both  on  the 
so  absurd  a^  the  hatural  realization  of  same  scale  and  nearly  on  the  same  ge- 
some  of  these  capricious  ornaments?  nerai  plan  as  the  National  Library.- 
^  hat  lady  would  choose  to  sleep  in  a  The  library  of  the  Institute,  howereV, 
bed,  up  tile  pillars  of  which  serpepts  is  only  open  to  foreigners  and  the 
were  crawling?  Yet  is  stich  a  reali-  members  of  the  Institute.  The  Insti- 
zation  tlie  only  criterion  of  taste  and  tute  holds  its  sitting  every  month»and« 
propriety.  according  to  all  report,  is  then  frivo- 

The  cabinet  of  engravings  detained  loas  enough.;  1  had  not  ah  opportunity 
us  nearly  two V)urs  The  portfcuiiles  of  beitig  present  at  oue  ot  these  sit- 
containing  the  prints  aie  distributed  tings,  but  from  what  I  heard,  1  did  not 
itito  twelve  .classes.  Some  of  these  di*  much  regret  my  dtsappointment.  ■ 
vision^  invited  us  to  a  minute  inspec-  We  returned  hofne  to  dre^s  fot  diii- 
tioM.  Such  was  the  class  containing  ner.  Mr.  Younge  informed  me,  that 
tlie  French  fashions  from  the  agt  of  ke  expected  t  very  large  paftr  in  the 
Clovis  to  Louis  the'  Sixteenth.  In  evening,  chiefly  Frei^,  and  as  his 
another  class  was  the  costume  of  every  lady  herself  was  a  French  woman,  and 
D«  tion  in  the  world;  in  a  third,  por-^  bad  arranged  her  domectic  establish- 
tratts  of  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  ment  accordingly,  I  felt  some  cnri- 
andnaiion»j  and)nafonrtb,acollec*  Mtv.  «  - 

tion  of  prints  relating  to  public  fes«  About  eight,  or  nearer  nine,  Mr. 
tivals,  cavalcades,  tournaments,  ooro«  Yonnge  and  mvself,  with  two  or  three 
aations,  royal  funerals,  &c.  France  other  of  the  dinner  company^  were 
is  the  only  kingdom  in  the  world  which  iommoned  ap  to  the  dnitlriiig'-room, 
nossi-sses  a  treasore  like  this^d  which  The  summons .  itself  had  something 
kaows  how  to  estinrate  it  at  its  proper  peculiar.  The  doors  of  tie  parlor, 
value.  ,  which  were  folding,  were  thrown  open. 

From  the  National  Library  wedrove  and  two  female  attendants,  dr^gmed  Hke 
to  the  Athenile,  a  library  and  lecture  vestals,  and  holding  torches  of  white  , 
institution,    supported  by  voluntary  wax,  summoned  ^s  by. a.  tow  cortaey# 
subscription.    It  is  much  of  the  same  i^nd  nreceded  us  up  the  grej|t  staircase 
feature  as  an  Institutioii.  of  a  similar  to  tlic  doars  of  the  an^-chamberi 
kind  in  London,  termed  tlie  British  where  they  made  another  salutation. 
Institute >  btUthe  French  A thensntn  and  took,  their  station  on  each  side 
has  intiniteiy  the  advantas^e.      The  The  at) ti- chamber' was  filled  with  ser- 
subscription  is  cheaper,  beinir  about  vanls,  who  were  seated  oni  benches  4x-  . 
i[»6r  Lbais  annually,  and  the  lectures  ed  to  the  if  all,  but  who  did  not  rise  on 
are  more  elegant,  {f  not  more  scien-  our  entry*    Some  o/^theoii  \?ereei^en 
ii6c.  There  are  usually  three  lectures  playing  at  cards,  others  at  dominos, . 
daily;  the, first  on  sciences,  and  the  and  ail  of  them  seemed  perfectly  at 
otter  two  on  belles  lettres..    The  Ice-  .their  ease.    The  anti-chamber  opened 
ture  on  science  il  considered  as  very  by  an  arched  door- way  itito  an  nan^ 
able,  but  those  on  the  belles  kttres  some  room,  lighted  "by  a  chandelier  df 
^ere  merely^ soited,^  as  I  understood,   the  most  brilliant  cut  glass ;  the  pan- 
to French  frivolity.    The  rooms  were  nels  of  thv  room  were  very  tastily . 
so  full  as  to  render  our  stay  unpiea-   painted,  and  the  glasses  on  each  side, 
sant,  and  we  thereby  lost  aii  anatomy   very  large,  and  in  mago ificent frames;  ^ 
lectore,whichwas  about  to  coij^mence. 'The  further  extremity  of  this  room 
I  should  not  forget  to  mention,  that  opt^ned  by  folding  dooi-s. into  the  piin- 
all  the  Pads Jan  journals  atid  maga-  ctpal  drawing-room,  where -thd  com- * 
2ines,  and  many  ofthe  Oerman  peri-  p8ny^verecoriec<eds  It  Hvas  brill lantly 
cdical  works,  were  lying  on  the  tables,  lighted,  as  well  by  patent  l^tmK,  as  by 
aodthe  library  seemed^  altogether  as  a  ehandel^r  in-the  middle.   The  fur- 
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ntture  had  t  rcseoiUance  to  what  I 
bad'^eeii  in  fashionable  houses  rn 
Enffland.  The  carpet  was  of  red  baise 
with  a  Turkish  border,  and  figHred  in 
the  middle  like  a  harlequin^s  jacket. 
Thfi7#ilicipal  novelty  was  a  blpe  ribbon 
which  divided  the  room  lens:thways, , 
the  oneside  of  it  bein^  for  the  dancers, 
the  other  for  the  card-piayers.  The 
ribbon  was  supported  at  proper  dis- 
taaoes  by  white  states,  similar  to  those 
of  tJhe  court  ushers. 

The  ball  had  little  to  distingftiish  it 
from  the  bails  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica, except  that  the  ladies  danced 
with  infinitely  more  skill,  and  there- 
fore with  more  grace.  The  fashtonabfe 
French  dancing  is  exactly  thutof  our 
operas.  They  are  all  fij^arantes,  and 
care  not  what  they  exhibit,  so  that  they 
exhibit  their  skill.  J  could  .not  but 
figure  to  myself  the  confusion  of  an 
English  girl,  wei^  she  even  pcesent  at 
a  French  assembly.  Yet  sbpowerfnl 
is'liabit,  (liaf^not  only  dfcft-'tfie  ladiea 
see»  iji&ensible,  h^{  ^ven  the  gentle- 
men,  such  as  did  not  dance,  regarded 
tb^.witb  rndiflTerence*.     i  •  ..    ^ 

CotiUcms-and  waltzes  were  the  only 
dtMe^  o^.tbe  evening*  The  waltz'e© 
iffjeFe''4aaieed  in  \:rta^)lf»,  twenty  of 
Ijiirtx  at  a  time.  The  measure' w!as 
QiH(4f».  anif  all  the  parties' seemed  ani« 
}Qated*  I  cSinnot  say  thdt  I  saw  ahy 
tbinj^  in^efcoroiis  in  the  embraces. -of 
iim  ladies  and  their  partilars,  .except 
l^  the  tnere  act  itself;  biit.  th&walt« 
viil  OfVier.  become,  a  current  fashion 
ift  Englltnd  or  America.  '  '  : 
,'  Tbera  is  no  precedency  in  a  French 
^embljf  except  amongst  the  Military, 
Thi&$»  managjed  with  mudh  delicac'y. 
Sf^ry  grotip'is  jtbrown  as  much'  as 
|>ossiMe  into  a  circle.  <  The  tables  are 
^11  circular,  and  cotUlons  are  chiefly 
j^referr^d  from  having  this  ^ujility. 

I  did  npt,  join  the  card-pila>^.rs: 
there  were  ftbout.half  a  dozen  tables, 
and  the  several  parties  appeared  to 
•  play  very. high.  When  the  game,  or  a 
Gertaianqmber  of  games  wereover.the 
parties  ro^e  from  their  sea/ts,  and  bow- 
.ing  to  jtny  whom  they  saw  near, them, 
invited  them  to  succeed  tl^em  in  their 
>eat8.  These  invitations  were  somc- 
.tiines  accepted^  but  more  frequently 
declitted.  The  division  of  the  draw- 
ing-roon)  set  apart  for  the  card-players 
served  rather  as  a  promenade  for  the 
compapy.TTho  did  upt  d^lWQi  thfiy 


here  rangei  tfaenHdves  in  aIine>alojfig 
the  ribbop,  and  criticised  the  severed 
daAcers.  Some  of  these  spectators 
seemed  most  egregious  fops.  One  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  his  linen* 
was  dressed  completely  in  purple  silk 
or  satin^  and  another  in  a  rose-coloured 
silk  coat,  with  white  satin  waistcoat 
and  small  clothes,  and  white  silk  stock* 
ings.  The  greater  part  of  the  ladies 
were  dressed  in  fancy  habits  from  the 
antique*  Soimewere  sphinxes,  some 
vestals,  some  Dians,  half  a  dozen  Mi- 
nervas,  and  a  score  of  Junos  and  Cleo- 
patras.  One  girl  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  being  perfectly  k  r-An^hke.-^ 
Her  hair,  perfectly  undressed,  was 
combed  off  her  forehead,  and  huag 
down  her  back  in  its  full  length  bc*^ 
hind.  She  reminded  ooe  only  of  a 
school- boy  playing  without  his  hat. 

We  were  summoned* to  the  supper- 
table  about  three  in  the  thomiog.— ^ 
This  repast  was  a  perfect  En^isb 
dinner.  Soup,  fish,  poultry,  and  ra- 
gouts,, succeeded  each. other  in  almost 
endless  varietv.  A  fruit-basket  wiu 
served  Fomid  by  the  servants  together 
with  the  bread-basket,  and  a  si»all 
ease  of  liqtileur&  was.  placed  at  ever)! 
third  pUte.  Some  otf'thi^fe  were  coii^ 
tained  in  ^Inss /figures  of  Cupids^  ia 
w.hich  case,  io  Of der  to  gjet.  at  tlie  li- 
queur, it  was  necessary  to  brt^ak,  oft'  a 
small  globttle  alHxedto th^elweastof 
ihe  figure.  The  French  Vonfectiohcrs 
are  more  ingenious  than  delicatp.  iu 
ihese  coniiifivaoces;  but  the  French 
iadies  seemed  better  pleaded  with  sucfe 
conceit  in.  pr«iportipn  to  their  i»t«lr 
U^ible.  refcctnces.  Some  ofthese  uft'- 
jsfd'  Cupi(is,^hich  were,  perfect  jn  all 
their  parts,  Iv^re  handed  iroi»  fhe  gen- 
tjenien  to  the  ladies,  and^  fro^  the 
ladies  to  each  c^her,  and  ^s  freely  ex- 
amined and  criticised,  ast  if  they  l^agl 
been  paiptings  of  birds.  ;  Tbt  gel^^lf^ 
men,  upon  their  parts,  were  esq u^lly:^ 
facetious  upon  the  i>ak«d  Venu?ct; 
and  a  swaci  affixed  to  a  {^ed^,  .w^  the 
lucky  sQurct  of  innumerable  pleasant 
questions  and  answers.  Everything* 
in  a  word^  is  tolerated  wjiich  c^P  w* 
any  way  be  passed  intoau  equjvaqu^ 
Their. cpnv^rsation  ip  this  respect  rt- 
sembles  th^jr.  dress— no  matter.  hoW 
thi  n  that  <coverjng  oi^y  be,  ^o^thajt  there 
be  one.  '  * 

So  much  foi:  a  Fre]o<;bi*semWy  or 
/ashipnibte  ri5^ut»  wWcfe  cf rtsiftlj  «#• 
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Mils  tmBs^b^^ft^.in  fAeglAfe  tmd:  Refpe4bH)entswereb€^]»abdfldr<Mifvl 
tetry*  ts  mU^cti.M  itft^ly  sbprtof  \t  io  U>ihe  .eompaDy»whicb  was  very  num^-. 
substantial  mirth.  The  French,  it  roui^antdainoagstthemiiuuty  U^rman 
Bmtfl  W  lioilfeMCiilHiiafinitely  exoell  Prinoeft  iq  their  grand  court  dre^.r-* 
every  titler  liation  in  All  things  con-'  The  conversation  became  very  genf- 
BeeM  w^th  spectacle^,  and  n^re  or  lal ;.  Ahose  who  had  seen  Booaf^rta 
k$«  this  speclaole  ^r.vades  all  th^ir  describii))^;  hioi  to  those  who  were 
partif^.  Theyr^anc^  they  converse^  about  to  be  introduced.  Every  oiy) 
tbeysing/iorexhibitiop«ajA<)asifthey  agreed  that  he  was  the  nuwt  extraor- 
wereon  the  sta«f«^T4MUi:  conversation,  ^laary  roan  that  Europe  had  produced 
th||-e£»re.Jias  fre(}uently  more  wk  than  •  in  many  centuries,  and  that  even  his 
imfereSt,  and*t^eif'  dancing  ftiore  va-  appearance  was  in  no  slight  degree  in* 
nity  than  mirth.  They  seem  iti^oth  dicative  of  his  character.  **  He  p«sr 
Wfff^  to  neaflit  that:  ^ffo/tpy  c^rMe^-   sesses  an  eye,*'  said  one  gentleman^ 


Ufurm^cfc  |9hiav«  ;hy  P<illg  pkasel. 
A  Fnrnobwaman  W  %i^oiant9  even  in 
her cbitvfilint, .'i*.    ■  .^,  ,  ^i  »  • 

it  m^r  hk  icnp«Ql^  itbat  I  did  tM 
<unilto.TmC<htclhAatr^i  Mr.YoiM^^ 
accdnkpiniiedi|nieBU4se4s«irvely  to  ne«^ 
■11  of  tUenoMrt^o  o!f  t4free  if\  an  e>«en* 
ii^.    Upoti  this,  street,. however,  1 


!'  in  wbich  Lavater  might  have  under* 
stood  an  hero.*'  Mr.Younge  confirmed 
this  observation,  and  prepared  me  to 
regard  him  with  mere  than  con^mna 
attention. 

The  doors  of  the  saloon  were  at  lengtb 
thrown  open,  and  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  with  white 


shall  illb^  JIQ^hlngy  at.  every  book  oi  wands  and   embroidered   robes   and 

travels  has  so  fur^^  described  some  or  scarfs  bowing  low  to  the  company,  in- . 

trther  o^  (l|G9^  that  nothing  in  fact  is  vited  us,  by  waving  their  staves,  to  fol^ 

Jfurther  r^uire4'  low. them  up  the  grand  staircase. — 

I  had  rflolved  not  to  leave  Paris  Every  one  now  arranged  themselves 

without  aeeiilgthQ^mnperor,  and  being  in  pairs,  behind  theijr  rei»pcctive  Am- 

infoxmed  fb^t  >hf  was  to  hold  an  au^  bassadors,  and  followed  the  usliers  in 

dience  on  the  following  day,  I  applied  procession,  according  to  the  prece- 

toMr.  Youqge  to  procure  my  lormal  dcnce  of  their  respective  countries, 

introductio'ti:    With  this  purpose  we  the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan 

waiteJTiipofr  General  Aumstrong,  who  Ambassadors  forming  the  van.    The 

sent  ray  daioelo  the  Grand  Chamber-  staircase  was  linedpn  both  sides  with 

Uin  with  the  necessary  formalities.—  grenadiers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 

This  formality  is  a  certificate  .under  mostof  whom^  privates  as  well  as  of- 

the  hand  of  the  Ambassador,  that  the  ficers,  were  arrayed  in  the  order.  The' 

person  soliciting  the  introduction  has  officers,  as  we  passed,  exchanged  sa- 


been  introduced  at  his  own  court,  or 
that,  according  to  the  best  knowledge 
of  the  Ambassador,  he  is  not  a  Mci*- 
chant— s  Neg^ciant  actueL  It  may  be 
briefly  observed,  liowever,  that  the 
French  Negotiant  answers  better  to  the 
English  Mfeebanic,  than  to  the  ho- 


lutes  with  the  Ambassadors ;  and  as  the 
Imperial  Ambassador,  who  led  the  pro- 
cession, reached  the  door  of  the  anti- 
chamber,  two  trumpeters  on  eachsfdc 
played  a  conc:ratulatory  iiourisli.  The 
ushers  who  had  led  us  so  far,  now  took 
their  stations  on  each  side  the  door. 


tioorabte   appellation,    Mcrthant.-*-  and  others^  in  jiiore  qilcndid. habit?. 


•General  Arontrong  promised  me  a 
very  iiiterestiiig  sfiectacle  in  the  Im- 
perial audience.  **  >t^s  the  most  splen- 
did Court  in  Europe,**  said  he:  "  the 
Conrtof  London,  and  even  of  Vienna, 
will  iiot  bear  a  comparitoO'Witii  ir; 


succeeded  them  in  the  ofi&ce  of  oon*^ 
ducting  us.    .  ,     ^ 

We  now  entered  "the  anti-chamber, 
in  whtch  was  stationed  *the  regular 
guard  of  the  palace.  We  were  here 
saluted  both  by  f^-ivates  and  oftcers. 


Every  o«te  agreed  m  tthd  justice  tif-  the  Invperial  G^ard  being  considered 
Ibia  remark,  and  my  cnrMxdty  , was  .as.  part  of  the  household.  From  the 
atrongly  excitod.  .    .     .  ^     anti  *  cli amber    we    passed    onwards 

.  On  tiie  dajif  appointed*  aUoilt  Owte  through  nearly  a  dozen  mopt  splendid 
o'clock*  Mf^lftDttngff^ccoiitpanieAjiBe^apArtnients,  a^  at  length  relu: bed  tile 
to  tiie  Fai^e,  whtne*  weiwem  idbve-  -'presence-chatQber.  - .        * 

fdiatalyeotiducfed.t^lispiendtdtakHHi,  •  M>iefes'werein(itinit^y  rn  search  of 
trhicb  U>t«rn».^  (lie  ^fimpsadort'cMl*^  the  Bmpsro$,  pHaq  wa»  al  ^e  farther. 
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extremity,  tttrrounded  by  a  nimierotis  hold  at  M  Ul  tommercM  dtmy**^ 

circle  of  officers  aiu)  counsdlory.  The  England   is   only    sensible    in  her 

circle  opened  on  onr  trrirt!,  and  with-  comptrrt.** 

drew  belhmd  the  EmpercH*.  The  whole  Tlie  audience  teoir  uf  little  lets  lliai» 

of  our  company  now  ranged  them*  two  hourt,  after  whrcb  tfie  Enperor 

teWesv  the  Ambassadors  tnfrouf,  and  withdrew  into aiiadjoifniBg  apartment; 

tbeir  several  countrymen  behind  their  and  the  company  departed  in  the  tame 

respective  Ministen.  ovder,  and  with  the  same  appendages, 

Bonaparte  now  advanced  to  the  Im-  as  upon  their  entrance. 

perial  Ambassador, with whom.'when  '■    '  '    ■■ 

present,  he  always  begins  t1ie  aodience.  j.^  ^^^  jyj/^  ^  ^^^  UAntniimg. 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  to  regard  •  ^          i 

him  attentively.    His  person  is  below  ^'•» 

the  middle  size,  but  well  composed;  T  MUST  beff  leatetft any,  (kriBi^ 

hit  feMures  regular,  but  inthe^r/«irf  Jl    your  f«p&itt>nr»  that  I  tahouied 

tnsembk  stern  and  commanding  ^  bii  under  a  ibiiap^reneoiksi,  to  ivhat- 

complexion  sallow,  and  his  general  ever  canse  il  was  owin^irhen,  in  my 

tniett  militaty.'He  was  dressed  very  M^mcMrof  tbe-exoe)kDtMr.I^iidte^i 

splendidly  in  purple  velvet,  the  coat  winch  appeared  ia  the  Magaxine  nn 

«nd  watsCcoal  -liimbroidered  with  gold  Bfi^r,  I  referred  to  <*Blbnufie  fetting 

bees,  and  with  the  grand  star  of  the  to  hrtu  by  the  death  of  »^riend;*'  is 

Legion  Of  Honour  worked  into  the  I  aip  infornaed  sttK^e,  on  the  best  «•* 

coat  thority,  that  **  no  saeh  ciicumstance 

He  passed  no  one  without  notice,  ev^  took  place." 

and  to  all  the  Ambassadors  be  spoke  '^  Cotrsiaeratftms  on  the  Expediency 

once  or  twice.     When  he  reached  of  revising  the  Liturgy,**  mentioned 

<ieneral   Armstrong,  he  asked  him,  in  the  eniKderation  ^  Mr.  Ltodsejls 

whether  America  could  not  live  with-  irorks,  I  understand  did  n<>t  proceed 

but  foreign  commerce  a?  well  as  France  ?  from'  kis  pen,  but  tHat.  of  Dr.  Watsoa 

and  then  added,  without  waiting  for  Bishop  olLandaff. 

•his answer,  "Tliere  is  one  nation  in  Jam    Sir    - 

the  world  which  must  be  (aught  by  ^,          ^    v'  ^    '         * 

experience,  that  her  Merchants  ar^  ^^^  obedient  servant, 

not  nece9sary  to  the  existence  of  ail  JosHtrA-TovLMiif. 

other  nations, '  and  that  she  cannot  Birmingham,  5th  Augmt,  ISOO^ 


CRITICISM. 

*'  NuUi  nrgabijnus,  nuUi  difFeremus  justitiam.'*  •        ' 

Nui^tLiA  in  Seakch  of  a  Husband  >  to  enter  upon  a  scene  beset  with  datw 

'    including  Sketches  of  Modern  So-^  (^ra  and  with  difficulties ;  but  it  was 

ciehf,  and  interspersed  udth  Moral  in  this  scene  that  the  talsi^'  or  validity 

«    and  Literary  Disquisitions •    i  vol.  oi  the  principles  under  wiiich  she  had 

.    dvo.    9s.    pp.  4CI0.    Sherwood  &  been  educated  was  to  be  tried.    A 

Co.    1969.  fhort  time  before  her  father  breathed 

IConcludcdfrom  p.  38.]  ^«  *?f\*»^  ¥*!r?^  ^f^J'l^^^  P^^ 

„^  ^/       /'*'«-•  ,j|  which  he  had  deposited  to  papers, 

THE  traotfuiiUty  and  happiness  amongst  which  she  would  find  two 
whii;b  Nubilia  so  particulatiy  letters  on  the  subject  of  a  datonic 

.enjoyed  were,  at  length,  intcrrtmted  afection,  which  be  entertained  for 
by  the  de<th  of  her  father,  which  thewifeofalriend.  Without  enter- 
opened  to  her  a  sphere  of  action  at  lag  into  the  mevits  of  the  case^  er 
once  few  and  Important.    She  was  disputing  the  possibtltoo^merei^t- 

.  now  to  excluioge  the  ^acid  enjoy,  tonic  kwe,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 

Lxnentsof  a  country  life  fbr  theMfesy  aonnoe  the  letter  of Nubilia's  father 
turmoil  of  the  city.  She  was  to  Jeave  to  be  the  most  eioeptionable  part  of 
the  spot  enddtred  to  her  by  sher  in-,  the  work,  at  iJh^  isame  time  that  it 

.^t  sports  Jtt4  ififini  Itappiaess,  and  possesses  truths  which  nought  «>  U 
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engtat^n .on^  thkr  mirtds'  of  fevefy  ihar-  J  am  an*iotir  to  be  clcariy  understood , 
Tied  fcouple.'  The^  pi^tuife  ^hidh  he  because  I  have  already  sufiered  some 
dr^\yspf,fji9rriaffe  is  beautiful,  but  it  odiuih  frcMti  my  strict  adbereoce  to 
is  a  ^Icfiire  exlstfti^    * " 


only*  in  the  brain  niyt)wn  opinions  upon  it. 
oftjiS  theorist;^  for  we  look'  for  it  in  '  **  It  is  a  low  and  sorHid  idea,  that 
vain  hr  our  inlerdourse  with  the  "niart-iagfe  ought  to  place  a  bar  between 
wbrWl^  *WeyiirVapscribe  the  part,"  thd  tnterconree  of  the  sexes  j  1  meaa 
foi^tte  HJneftt  pfihose  who  afe  n6t  between  that  intercourse  which  exists 
so  fortunate  as  to  ^ssdss  the  work: —  tri  thin  the  boundaries  of  personal 
^  --      .     "  *       ^  ,  contamination.    The  wish  ot  such  a 

;  yMm^^^^  aPPWed  to.  roe  a  restriction  must  have  arisen,  first,  ia 
deity  of  enchanting  loveliness:    her  the  mmd  of  some  degraded  being, 

^^^'''fl*^,"''*u°!!'''^'"T^/°''^'  whodrewbismaximsofraorajityfrom 
h<*rt^g^6%p6ke  the  language  Of  per-   the  corrupted  volume    of   his   own 

^f'^r^Jr^*'-^'**"  r.!^^'.^^''  breast  breast.  Besides,  it  is  demanding  an 
tre^uvM^p  tbe  hberal  yirtue^s,  and  impossibility;  it  is  enforcing  the ne- 
hertbdB«htgwerespotless  asthe  bo-cessity  of  systematical  deception:  it 
som^of  tsummer  sky ;  her  conduct  is  torturing  the  heatt  with  a  perpetual 
wa^thfcr  visible  language  of  her  heart;  conflict  between  bigotted  dutVand 
her  feww  shewed  noinsuking  taunt;  unsophisticated  nature.  What!  does 
the  meantp^sions  of  ^ur  nature  never  the  moral  system  sustain  a  complete 
^mmed^tbtt  l,i»tre  of  her  counte-  revolution . tlie  moment  a  priest  has 
^tecy  her  ;mind,  generous;  ^  the  pronounced  a  few  words;  have  we  no 
handofwarm  benevolence,  disdained  Uger  eyes;  are  our  senses  obscured  ; 
taimi^our  imv-jmsprcions,  W^^^  do  we  cease  to  be  human?    If  we  ^re 

^xact  »«ervile.devotion,  abhorred  the  none  of  these,  how  then  can  we  per- 
fmiliiess  tyf  jealousy;,  in  her  bosom  form  what  implies  the  existence  of 
dwelt renshnned, the  precious  pledge  all?  Believe  it  not.  Though  thou- 
she  bad  given  at  the  altar;  daily  and  gands  may  discharge  this  bitter  task, 
hourlv  she  turned  to  it,  and  reyer-  yet,  would  they  speak  the  solemn  Ian- 
enced  its  mandates ;  a  was  her  pride,  g^age  of  truUi,  they  would  tell  voii 
her  happiness,  her  joy.  In  that  bo-  that  it  has  been  a  task  of  hprrgr :  tears 
som  dwelt,  too,  a  living  source  ot  hu-  ^ould  gush  forth  at  the  very  recollec 
Inan  love,  whencfc  darted  rays  to  va-  tion  of  what  they  had  endured.  Can 
nous  fyonits,.as;  warm,,  as  glowing,  as  jt  be  otherwise  while  the  selfish  system 
those  that  centre  now  in  one  beloved  i^  maintained,  which  appropriates  hg-. 
object;  but  they  wanted  that  name-  man  nature  like  the  beast  of  the  field, 
less  energy  which  then  informed  and  chains,  with  despotic  force,  the 
them.  Conscious  of  purity,  slie  ho-  sympathies  of  the  heart? 
noured  the  human  heart  too  much  to       „j 

fix  insidious  doubts  on  all  its  move-  ,  ^?^^"  ^  f}"  *^  ^  ^<^ss  to  conceive 
roenli^'fyteased  tothinkrnobly  of  the  "^^y  this-shoujd  be  so.  The  duties  of 
object  she  hadxelected  for  her  espe-  ^^  marned  state  are  pf  a 'plain  and 
^ial  Ibve,  she  delighted  only  to  see  in  sitnple  nature:  they  demand  no  ex- 
ka\l  tbat'dignifies' and  elevates  our  J.';*^''^*"^^^  ^"^'^g)  of  clmracter  toful- 
mature ^—oh,  my  friend,  there  is  mv  °''  ^"7  ^^'^  sometimes  cwoorh  to 
idolf:  I  Gait  upon  you,  upon  the  occupy  the  meanest  of  qur  faculties  j 
wodd/  to,  do  hocmgei  discard  the  ^'"V^  ^"^  ^^S^er  are  lefb  undirected, 
pahited  image  that  ht«  so  long  deluded  ^'^  the  sphere  of  human  aflectlon  ne- 
youj  Where  a  -chaste  and  pure  one :  f  ^^^'^'^O'  SQ^  cQiitracted  that  it  can  em- 
fbrmyBeif  Ixould  kneel  ^with  unfeigg-  f'^^^  >^"b'  one  object  ?  and  will  it  be- 
ed  devorion- before  a  cfcity  ,?ApftHH'  -V"^'  ^H^^  married  person  is,  incapa- 
tious  to-human  lSija|>f>ines$;  I^can  do  plated  from  discharging  the  duties  of 
reverence  to  any  tlnug  that  fobs  u^^^f  ■  ?*^^  station,  it  he  sufter  a  new  pac5f<m 
our.  vicesiOH«:prej4di«epE,  and^oMr  -^^  *pof=sess  \m  heart?  It  xyili  be  an- 
errors,  and^gifces  iivpeace  awlj  v^tMe  swered— jesi  but  they  who  ansv^er 
in  their  slieSitr  >'    m   .  -  .*♦    -.    .-'...,     ^mi;;,  a-n^wcr  Uom  the  impulse  i;f  un- 

"^«t.Jet.mebe«;more.ex|>lkiit.Vj^J^^^^  ',  ;-. 

am  deeply  4utefe%ted^in  4his  qut^stion :    ^'V  ,Why  is  inarriag,^  a  §tate  Vo  pro- 
;^it  iias  oociupie^  (my  thoughts  sln9€  I ,  vernially   unhappy,  t^'an  even  chil- 
"have  had  the  power  of  itoiight;  atfd   dreii  learn  to  ji'et  it?  "'B'eCa\S$e  it  a 
UNivEasAL  Mag.  VoL.XlL  Q 
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tettiio|ipiMitiMii6  nature.  Menhftvtf  bf  h0rcofi«t|ueit«»0pi0ioDs^of^m€'» 
hcmmeditln  with  thorns  mndbriari;  mitv,  if  be  dare  to  converse  with 
they  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  dif-  another  fenaale  on  terms  of  friend*' 
united  it  from  the  world}  every  step  ship)  and  it  wiU  teach  the  latter  the 
Isritfai.B  the  pale,  is  agony ;  every  step  .  locks  on  wbich  connubial  felictty  is 
beyond,  is\in&my.    Suspicion,  envy,  wrecked*  * 

jealousy^  and  all  the  rankling  passions       „.    ,     .,,  .^  .        -j    *!.*•/ ^t.- 
pf  litde  minds  rear  their  horrid  crests  And  will  it  bc^said,  that  if  this 

In  the  van :  behind,  sorrow,  tears,  and  n«^  olyect  be  cherished  with  love  and 
anguish  walk  an  eternal  round.  In-  afFcction,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
justice,  too,  has  laid  her  cruel  hand  falUntoff  in  thesincenty  of  tbecon- 
upon  it:  man,  as  the  lawgiver,  has  JugaUutiw?  If  it  be  so,  the  cause  i» 
been  lenient  to  himself;  but  he  has  to  be  sought  ma  radical  defect  of  the 
been  a  sanguinary  tyrant  to  the  other  moral  system  of  the  delinquent,  not  m 
fex:  he  claims  exemptions  and  immu.  thefeehngs  now  excited.  A  man  or 
Jiities,  which  he  denies  to  them:  he  woman  of  real  honour, of  deicate  and 
disdains  himself  to  wear  the  fetters  he  refined  principles,  is  lucapable  of  vice  j 
bas  forged  for  his  companion.''  J^ey  view  it  with  horror  and  disgust. 

tk;-  \^^^  u*-  w— ,   ^i^o^..^  —  They  are  neither  so  volatile  nor  so 
pw  letter  has  been  censured  as  depraved  as  to  quit  the  path  of  strict 
e^majning   nrmaples   sub^^^^^      of  i„tVity.  and  follow  every  wanderi. 5 
inorahtyancf  the  established^  meteor  that  happens  to.^cross  theil 

•f  society-  We  have  heard  It  ouoted  ,teps;  but  neither  are  they  ^o  self- 
•l/^^*^®T'^?°^'''^'*y  .'^'  debased  as  to  shrink  from  the  recep- 
"''ilr!2^^S?^*'^.^?''''*^  marriage  tj^^  ^^^  „^rture  of  all  honourable, 
infidelity.    Were  that  opint^^^  interesting,  and  consolatory  feelings, 

ed  on  truth,  we  should  be  the  first  to  what  may  be  termed  lor>e  is  a  sort  of 
f**~u  .u  1?V?  ^'^^''?  ^^'ll^^J  *°^  ac"al  existence;  it  lives  in  sighs  and 
"seek  the  hidden  monster  to  h«  looks,  that  are  full  of  imagi  nary  mean-.  - 

But,  notwithstanding  the  latitudina.  -^^^  its  hopes  and  fearsTits  half- sup- 
rian  principles  whicE  it  inculcates,  it  pressed  delights,  form  a  souj  ce  of  ex- 

flows  with  beauties,  which  cannot  quisite  enjoyment  to  elevated,  and 
ill  to  excite  the  admiration  and  ap-  only  to  elevated  minds;  its  highest 
rfause  of  every  enlarged  and  liberal  raptures  are  those  which  are  farthest 
taind.^  Unfortunately,  to  some  toinds  removed  from  sense ;  its  most  exalted 
truth  IS  a  poison  of  the  most  delete-  charms  are  but  visionary  dreams  that 
nous  kind,  and  they  turn  from  thie  hover  round  the  infected  mind:  its 
VieVtr  of  It  with  horror.  Every  detec-  most  precious  gifts  are  words  of  du- 
tion  of  error,  every  mnovation  of  bious  kindness  where  the  heated  fancy, 
principles,  with  the  basis  of  which  has  full  room  to  act  and  ix)int  their 
they  are  unacquainted,  and  for  which  application.  This  mental,  this  spiri- 
they  dare  not  search,  as  it  might  on  a  tual  passion  is  capable  of  imparting 
audden  expose  to  thein  the  ^rregious  such  joys  to  the  life  of.  man„that  tlie 
errors  under  which  they  labour,  is  full  heait  rests  satiated  with  indcfina- 
decrjred  and  pointed  out  by  them,  aa  ble  delighu.  And  I  ask  you  most  se- 
tendmg  to  introduce  a  laxity  of  morals  riously,  my  friend,  what  prejudice  to 
and  contempt  oi  religion  and  virtue,  the  marriage  state  can  arise  from  the 
Thus  many  are  afraid  to  search  for  existence  of  such  a  passion  in.  con- 
the  causes  of  the  misery,  which  is  now  junction  with  every  legitimate  and 
so  oflai  the  attendant  on  the  married  just  feeling  that  belongs  to  this  state  ? 
atatej  for  a  secret  voice  proclaims  What  is  detracted  from  it  ?  Nothing. 
that  they  would  find  those  causes  in  What  duty,  is  impeded  by  its  pre- 
themselves,  and  in  the  unnatural  sence  ?  None..  It.  is  only  a  secondary 
ihackles  which  are  now  imposed  on  inmate  of  the  heart,  in  which  a  supe- 
^  the  married  state.  We  would  parti-  rior  dwells,  ei;v^hrined^  and .  must  for 
cularly  recommended  the  following  ever  dwell  unless  the  sanctuary  be 
|>as8age  to  the  perusal  of  our.  female  already  corrupted.  With  the  latter 
readers.  It  will  prove  an  useful  les-  it  never  can  contend,  for  its  wishes 
•  son  both  to  the  niarried  and  the  un-  and  desires  are  opposite.''  It  serves  to  / 
married.  It  will  teach  the  former  embellish  and  enliven  the  road  of  lifc^ 
DOtto  render  her  husband  miserable  by  opening   new   opportunities  for. 
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pleasure }  H  hipff^H  And  ^nlar^  the  cynical  declamations  nd  paerish 
the  sphere  of  affectioiif  and  it  senres  doubts  of  those  who  exhort  16  the 
to  generate  a  feel  r tie  of  oursehres,  a  practice  of  virtue,  than  by  the  most 
-  decent  and  a  kudable  pride  in  yiew*  open  and  wanton  inccBtrf  es  to  Tke 
ing  onr^lves  esteemed  and  h^Ioi^ed  that  debased  minds  can  fabricate.  It 
without  even  the  apprehension  of  an  can  hardly  be  conceived,  with  what  a 
interested  motive.  noble  energy  a  man  is  incited  to  tht 

"  I  know  you  will  say  that  this  pure  pursuit  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble, 
and  immaculate  picture  can  rarely  be  Who  is  already  believed  to  be  sincer^ 
£[>und,  or,  if  found/ it  must  be  in  very  and  successful  in  bis  endeavours:  but 
exalted  and  liberal  bosoms :  and  that  the  bursting  flame  is  most  certain  to 
the  dissemination  of  such  a  principle  be  extinguished  by  eold  and  sullen 
would  lead  to  injury,  because  only  a  doubts,  by  morose  j^rognostics  of 
chosen  few  are  capable  *of  receivkig  failure  and  by  subtle  insinuations  of 
it  m  a  proper  way.  I  do  not  deny  aU  insincerity.  Suspicion  is  a  Ijalef^il 
this.  Corrupt  and  degraded  minds  canker  thaf  undermines  with  deadly 
wiH  extract  poison  from  any  thing:  force:  a  generous  mind,  caught  in  itt 
but  this  hasv  nothing  to  do  with  .the  toils,  shnnks  from  the  contest,  and 
^ossibility  of  such  a  passion  taking  disdains  a  vindication:  nor  is  this  all; 
place  in  purer  natures.  Shall  we  hate  disgusted  with  a  world  in  which  the 
the  sun  because  he  breeds  maggots  in  garb  of  innocence  is  no  protection 
carrion  as  well  as  spreads  the  smiling  irom  y^rongs  and  insult,  it  abandoi^ 
harvest  o^er  the  land?  the  |)opeIes  career,  and,  in  order  to  be 

**  *  But,'  you  say,   •  what  return  social,    becomes   depraved.      There 
can  I  expect?    Here  seems  to  you  all  cannot  be  a  situation  more  hateful,  oir 
the  diHicuIty  and  all  the  danger/^ —  more  afHictive  to  a  truly  liberal  and 
What  return  can  I    expect!      The   ingenuous  person,  than  to  be  suspects 
equivalent  of  what  I  give— purity^  and   ed  of  equivocal  or  disgraceful  conduct^ 
honour;    Stfep  forth,  stem  moralist,  at  the  very  moment  when  eyery  imv 
andlevet  all  your  thunders  here,  they  puls^  of  his  heart,  when  every  thought 
wilt  fall  in  vain:  shew,  if  you  can,   and  every  feeling  is  sacred  to  virfue, 
that  God  or  nature  has  ordained  one  Stung  with  indignation  to  be  so  pesv 
object  only  to  the  feeling  heart;  that  tered  by  the  gross  conceptions  of  vul* 
love,  chaste  and  spotless  as  the  hopes  gar  mindis,  be  scorns  to  explain,  and 
of  consanguinity,  pure  as  the  plea>  rather  chooses  to  walk  his  road,  up« 
sures  of  kindred  minds,  cannot  build  held  by  the  proud  consciousness  of 
jts  throne  within  the  precincts  of  wed-   bis  own  inte&^rity,  dignified  and  un-t 
ded  faith  and  duty.  Do  you  not  think,   bending  ftnid  the  gathering  taunts  of 
my  friend,  that  when  you  would  thus   ignorance    and    malevolence,     than 
contract  the  circle  of  human  a0ed-  stoop  to  soothe  the  causeless  rancour 
tion,  when  you  would  establish  the   by  what  might  be  deemed  a  compu|* 
impossibility  of  such  virtue  as  1  here  sory  justification.    Even  so  m>  friend 
speak  of,  you  pronounce  a  bitter  and  I  might  have  disdained  tt)  appeal  froih 
unmerited  reproach  upon  mankind  ?  iny  own  heart  to  your  judgipent;  and 
What  is^  there  €o  saintly  or  so  holy,   ]f>  in  this  case,  I  have  shewn  a  doci- 
what  is  there  so  austerely  sanctimoni-   lity  not  native  to  me,  ascribe  it  to  that 
OU6   in  such    connections,  that   you  fervid  friendship  fpr  you  which  ani;* 
should  suppose  them  either  chimerical  mates  my  heart  and  ever  must  animate 
or  dangerous?      Heavens!   have  we  it  while  I  remain  sensible  of  n[^y  own 
then  sunk  so  despicably  low  that  mo-,  existence,    j^ut  I  exlmrt  you  to  i[n: 
derate  virtue  is  to  be  gazed  at  as  a  card,  what  I  can  pot  but  consider  as  « 
phenomenon,  or  derided  as  an  impos-  prejudice,  of  no  coftimon  niaenitud^: 
ture?    Is  the  age  for  ever  passed,  it!  think  nobjy  of  your  species  whe^  yoa 
which  honour,  and  integrity,  and  pu-  can:  believe  me,  it  were  fetter  an<j( 
rity,  and  vrotth,  may  mingle  with  the  more  honourable  to  confess  that  sucv 
«leeds  of  man  and  find  a  ^eqerons  eessful  villainy  b^  practised  on  yot^' 
confidence  in  human  kind  ?    Labour  generous  and  manly  conQdencetthail 
pot' so  induttrioiitly  to  degrade  your  to  boast  with  wh^t  expert  cpUusioii 
fellow   creatmres.      More   harm  has  you  have  foiled  knaves  at  their  owq 
^^dooetP-U^e  cause  pf  mon^s  by  game,  while  you  tere,  at  tto  m^Kn^ 
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time  perhapst'plaTited  a  thorn  in  the  thecoatobf  htscompMiions^andsend- 
breast  of  innocence  and  truth.  Re-  ing  them  forth  into  the  street  to  be 
snejnber,  there  is  no  virtue  really  un-   laughed  at.      The  late .  Lord  Mon- 

? attainable  to  an  ardent  mind  engaged   boddo  possessed  a  dignity  of  mind 
n  the  pursuit"  superlatively  great,  but  in  many  re- 

•    A  *  4.U     1         r*u     •  Lai.  u    1  spects  he  was  the  most  frivolous»cha^ 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  book  we  ^^^r  that  ever  existed.  A  living 
findNttbihaand  her  uncle  discoursing  ^-^-  ^^  ^^om  England  is  indebted 
on  the  resnective  merits  of  some  6(  for  the  instruction  oA wo  of  its  great, 
the  English  poets:  but  we  cannot  ^,^  ornaments,  who,  in  the  sc?le  of 
assent  to  the  position,  that  a  poet  deep  erudition  and  science,  stands  the 
cannot  write  a  pastoral,  bemuse  he  fo^eniost  in  his  country,  is  but  the 
has  npt  been  brought  up  m  the  coun-  prototype  of  Lord  Monboddo  in  fri- 
try.  I^homson.  to  whose  judgment  ^o,ijXcij3„'ter.  We  do,  not  dis* 
m  poetic  matters  we  certainly  bow  puteW  dignity  of  mind  hiay  exist 
with  deference,  held  the  same  opi-  ^Uhoutfrivllity  of  character;  but  we 
iMon;  and^  when  he  was  informed  1^3^^  adduced  instances  sufficient  to 
that  Glover,  a  citizen  of  London,  was  ^ovc  that  they  are  not  heteroge- 
engaged  m  an  epic  poem,  he  exclaim-  ^eous 

ed,  -  He  write  an  epic  jxiem,  who  j„  ;„  j^^gument  on  suicide  the  opi- 
iiever  saw  a  mountain  ?  But  Leoni-  ^j^^g  ^^'  ^^  Vaughan  deserve  parti- 
das  appeared,  and  Thomson  acknow-  ^^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^n^^i^  j^  ^^^^  pl^ure 
ledffed  his  error.  ^^  offer  to  our  readers  the^ollo\ving 

On  tlie  arrival  of  Nubilia  m  Lon-  ^^t*^^t . 


don  she  is  introduced  to  the  follies  of 


extract : — 


fashionable  life,  and  is  condemned  to  «  4  j^^  y^^  ji^„  tl,}nk  suicide  a 
listen-to  the  senseless  and  unmeaning  crime?'  asked  Sir  William  Stanlev. 
rant  of  fops,  loungers,  and  members  *.  .  Without  referring  to  religion,' 
of  the  Whip  Club,  who  are  loshed  answered  Mr.  Vaughan,  *  I  will  an- 
with  a  severity  due  to  such  an  exalted  s^gr  your  question  by  another.  Is 
situation.  At  last  she  is  introduced  to  there  any  man,  so  insulated  from  his 
aMr.yaughan,who,by  thecooland  fellow  creatures,  as  to  be  wholly  un- 
irresistible  force  of  simple  argument,  connected  with  them  in  any  respect 
overcame  Mr.  Thomson  in  polemics  j  whatsoever  ?  Jf  such  a  contradiction 
and  by  a  force  of  argument,  perhaps  could  exist,  selfmurder  might  admit 
not  quite  so  cool,  but  equally  irresis-  of  palliation  perhaps.  But  as  this 
tible,  overcame  every  argument  which  contradiction  cannot  e::ist,  as  every 
Nubilia  could  adduce  against  the  pas-  man  is  connected  with  other  human 
fiionoflove.  In  the  enumeration  of  beings  in  some  relation  or  other;  as 
his  virtues,  Nubilia  says,  "Where  he  has  duties  to  perform;  and  as  his 
there  is  dignity  of  mind,  there  cannot  neglect  of  those  duties  woOld  not  be  a 
be  frivolity  of  character."  Were  not  virtue,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be 
the  whole  work  thickly  strewn  with  otherwise  than  a  crime,  to  do  that 
specimens  of  a  deep  and  extended  which  renders  this  neglect  inevitable 
knowledge  of  man,  were  it  not  evi-  .and  eternal.  If  too  there  is  a  general 
dently  ^he  labour  of  a  well  stored  and  chain  of  being,  and  every  man,  when 
penetrating  mipd,  we  should  be  apt  he  is  born  into  the  world,  is  bora 
to  ascribe  the  sentiment  of  the  pas-  into  it  for  the  performance  of  certain 
sage  just  quoted  to  a  superficial  know-  actions,  necessary,  it  maybe,  to  the^ 
ledge ^of  mankind.  It  unfortunately  universal  system  of  existence,  how' 
happens,  and  it'  is  a  phenomenon  in  can  he  snap  that  chain  asunder  with^ 
the  human  character,  that  where  .the  out  being  criminal?  The  disorder 
greatest  dignity  of  mind  exists,  it  is  which  may  be  occasioned  in  the  plan 
generally  attended  with  the  greatest  of  creation  by  the  premature  destruc- 
frivolity  of  character.  Montaigne  tion  of  one  of  its  parts,  may  be  great, 
spent  often  an  houi:  at  a  time  in  play-  though  not  known  to  us,  because  a 
ing  with  a  kitten,  and  Buffon  took  a  finite  intellect  cannot  comprehend  an 
pleasure  in  preserving  the  clippings  infinite  design:  and  the  miseries 
of  his  finger  nails;  Arbuthnot  amused  which  we  endure  may  be  a  necessary 
iiimself  m  pinniDg  pieces^  of  paper  to  part  of  the  vrhole.    No  one|  Ja  uijf 
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Opinion,  can  defend  self-murder,  who  *'  'By  that,  you  mean  to  insinuate, 
admits  the  existence  of  a  deity  aud  his  that  the  misfortunes  of  life,  as  pro« 
attributes.  Huniap  wisdom,  as  de-  ceeding  from  the  Author  of  all,  are 
rived  from  human  actions,  will,  serve  analogous  to  ill  treatment  from  the 
us  here.  We  admit  that  the  Al-  master  to  the  servant.  But  here  the 
mighty  has  placed  us  in  this  world  for  comparison  will  not  hold.  Actions 
purposes,  of  which  part  is  known  .to  between  man^nd  man,  are  known  to 
us  and  part  is  concealed.  It  is  al-  be  good  or  bad  by  tbeir  immediate 
lowed  that  we  are  his  creatures;  and  eflects.  If  one  man  strike  another 
it  is  known  that  be  has^  assigned  a  par-  and  fracture  a  limb;  or  if  be  deprives 
ticular  limitation,  an  appointed  pe-  him  of  food,  of  clothing,  or  abridges 
riod,  in  which  we  shall  be  called  away  him  in  any  of  his  comforts,  such  ac- 
from  the  discharge  of  those  functions  tions  are  acknowledged  and  felt  to  be 
which  are  allotted  to  us  here.  This  wron^,  because  tliey  are  injurious, 
period  is  natural  death,  as  arising  and  because  we  liave  no  reason  to  ex^ 
from  physical  or  other  causes,  pro-  pect  ultimate  benefit,  or  to  attribute, 
duced  by  God.  Let  us  now  imagine  to  the  perpetrator,  other  motives  than 
that  a  man  hires  a  servant  to  do  cer-  such  as  are  bad.  But,  in  all  that  pro* 
tain  work,  and  that  a  contract  is  en-  ceeds  from  God»  we  may  without 
tcred  into  between  the  master  and  this  otiencelo  reason,  «nd  we  ought,  in  the 
servant,  that  a  certain  time  shall  elapse  conviction  of  our  own  ignorance,  to 
before  the  latter  shall  be  at  liberty  to  believe  that  perfect  wisdom^  and  jus- 
renounce  his  office '  tice  are  the  motives;  that  nothing  can 

*  Aye,'  interrupted   Mr.  Thorn 


not  in  point, 
between  'man 


son,  'but  the  case  is 
There  is  no  contract 
and  the  Almighty.' 

*  There  certainly  is  a  virtual  con 


be  wrong  in  reference  to  him,  and 
that,  consequently,  none  of  his  dis- 
pensations can  be  considered  as  a 
justification  of  our  destroying  that 
tacit  covenant  which  we  enter  into. 


tract,'  replied  Mr.Vaughan,  *  between  These  reasonings,  which  have  for 
the  Creator  and  the  created,  and  a  their  foundation  no  other  basis  than 
contract  of  fur  greater  obh'gatiou  and  that  of  nature,  have,  I  confes.s,  always 
of  higher  import,  than  any  that  can  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  cogent  to 
take  place  between  man  and  man. —  overthrow  the  flimsy  sophistry  which 
The  efficacy  of  this  contract  is  admit-  some  have  urged  in  supportof  the  pro^ 
ted  as  often  as  we  admit  the  attributes  priety  of  suicide.  But,  beyond  these, 
of  God;  ai)d  he  who  does  not  admit  there  is  a  positive  inhibition  from  the 
these  attributes  has  no  ri^ht  to  be  moutbof  God  himself;  at  least  I  shall 
considered  as  a  rational  bemg.  The  always,  think  so,  till  I  can  be  con« 
case,  therefore,  as  1  stated  it,  though  vinced  th.it  the  fifth  commandment  of 
•  comparing  great  things  with  small,*  the  decalogue  is  meant  to  apply  onlv 
appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  ana-  to  the  destruction  of  others;  and, 
logous  for  my  purpose.  The  com-  were  I  tempted  to  commit  so  mad  and 
pany,  I  dare  say,  can  anticfpate  what  guiltv  a  deed,  [  hope  I  should  rather 
vrili  be  my  application.  It  will  not,  exclaim  with  Shakspeare,— 
surely,  be  said  that  this  servant,  hav-  Against  self-slaughter 

ing  made  this  contract,^  has  a  right  to  There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 

abrogate  it  by  his  own  act;  for,  to  a  That  cravens  njy  weak  hand.' 

condition  which  is  established  by  two  **  *  1  am  wholly  of  your  opinion,* 
p^ons,  it  is  requisite  that  the  same  replied  my  uncle,  'and  I  have  always 
two  (or.  some  other  two  invested  with  considered  suicide  as  an  act  which  is 
adequate  powers  by  the  original  par-  warranted  neither  by  nature  nor  by 
ties)  should  concur  to  its  repeaU    It  religion.'  ^ 

is  evident,  also,  that  much  incopve-  **  *  It  is  a^  favourite  doctrine  with 
flience,  and  perhaps  inmry,  ^buld  its  ^bettors,'  said  Mr.Vaughan,  *  to 
resujt  to  the  mastex  by  the  d^sejrtion  consider  life  as  an  intended  bles:»ing, 
oflthe  se;rvaut.'  and  as  a  state  into  which  they  have 

*•  *  But  you  forget,'  replied  Mr.  been  forced.  They  then  argue,  that 
Thomsoi^,  '  that  the  servant  might  if  the  blessing  be  withdrawn,  and 
fonsidq-  ^11  treatment  as  a  sufficient  if  that  state  into  which  they  have  been 
f  leafor  anniUlipj^  ^he  c6ntra€t«*        .    forced  be  rendered imnppqrtable  frqqk 
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calamity,  there  U  no  reason  why  they  lomini/    Nabilia  admires  the  silliesi 

should  continue  it    But  there  is  so  soog  which  was  ever  penned  by  the 

much  impiety  in  this^  that  it  deserves  hand. of  a  genius^  like  Schiller,  and 

no  refut  ition/  quotes  a  line,  the  rhythm  of  which 

**  *  Nay/  added  Captain  Toming*  sne  calls  expressive,  but  which,  we 

ton,  *  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  main*  believe,  has  been  more  ridiculed  in 

tain  that  Providence  never  meknt  his  the  native  country  of  the  author  than 

creatures  to  be  unhappy;  and  that,  the  femous  line  of  Thomson  in  Tan-^ 

when  they  become  so,  it  is  an  accep-  cred  and  Sigismunda.    Even  in  this 

table  act  to  the  deity  to  avoid  it  by  country,  it  has  been  justly  burlesqued 

voluntary  death.*  in  the  following  line : — 

'   "  'That,*  said  my  uncle,  •  arises  .^xhe  daropJingi  they  tumble,  and  up 
from  a  very  eommon  fallacy.     Men  and  op." 

are  apt  to  regard  only  tiuffie  attributes  t**       t  -^i.     it/r 

of  the  Almilhty.    thev  consider  hi.  ^e,    however,    agree    with     Mr 

mercy,  but^forget  his 'justice;   and  Vapghan,  that  the  translation  of  the 

ioiinit;  mercy,  they   ttink,  ^nnot  German  authors  has^beep,  m  generd. 

cause  misery/         ^  l^^^f  ^S?^t  *7  persons  inadequate  to 

••   'And  they  think  rightly/   re-  the  task :  but  we  are  afra^  ^ 

ioinedMr.Thomson,ina^iumWt  S'lK^^S^MSSiS^T^^^^^^ 

-'•Thet>erversi«is  of  our  reason  ™^P>j^^T^"H?*^®??®*^ 

are  sonumWous,-  said  Mr.Vaughan,  ^^^^'^^J^'^^}  ^.4  ^^  '^'\)  ««y  ^ 

•  and  so  easy,  that  when  a  man  is  re-  ^r.  Vatighan,  for  his  comphance  to 

solved  to  cavii,  what  is  there  that  can-  ^^^  opmions  of  Nubilia,— 

not  be  disputed  ?    The  plainest  duties  Welch  wunderweik  hat  oft  do   scboner 
o#  life  may  be  obscural  by  misrepre-  blick  gethan, 

sentation«    Bat  be  who  seeks  for  truth  Wie  manches  richters  hen  der  fur  kcin 

with  a  mind  willing  to  find  it,  and  a  „      .  K^!?  b«t^ogen,         ^ ,   ^ 

heart    humble   enouch    to   he^   its  Hat  erne  Phryuebrustzumfalschensprach 
voice,  will  never  seek  in  vain.    The       ^    bewogen 
pride  of  reason  js  a  fruitful  source  of      By  means  of  a  letter,  m  which  we 

rrror,  inconsistency,  and   guilt     I  suppose  Mr.  Vaugban's    irresistible 

pity  those,  whose  minds  are  like  a  arguments  were  expressed,  he  dis- 

sieve,  that  lets  through  the  grains  of  closes  his  passion  for  Nubiliaj  and 

gold,  and  keeps  only  the  chaff.    And  Nubilia  finds  in  him  the  husband  of 

there  is  nothing  more  easy  than  this  whom  she  was  in  search, 
sort  of  opposition  to  truths  for.  Having   mtnutelv   examined    the 

Errori,lUeesiraw5,upon  the  aurfece  flow,  respective  parts  of  the  work,  we  have 

^e  wta>  wooW  seek  for  pnrls  mutt  dive  ^^V  to  pass  our  general  opinion  of  if. 

below.*  «*  It  evidenUy  flows  from  an  enlight* 

ened    and    philosophic    mind.      It 

Pnrmg  the  coarse  of  Nubilia's  ca«  abounds  with  glowing  sentiments  of 

yeer,  we  have  ever  considered  her  as  virtue  and   morality,  at  the   sanoe 

gifted  with  peculiar  intellectual  pow«  same  that  it  shines  with  the  more 

ers  5  we  reeret,  therefore,  that  at  the  dazzUtig  light  of  science  and  phUoso* 

rfo^  of  it  she  should  ^ve  us  any  cause  phy.    We  do  not  find  in  it  thecani 

to  alter  that  opinicm.  Sophocles  savg,  of  religion;  thon^  it  warmly  incol- 

Xwioa  '^e^i  'xyryao  n<ny)C  ^u.    iBut  cates  those  pr'uunples  on  which  ttjie 

^^hiha  di^&rs  from  that  opinion,  and  religion  is  founded.    It  does  not  pK> 

^^' resolved  to  speak"  on  a  subject  ture  religion  a  bugbear,  nor  shew  « 

with*  which  she  is  evidently  not  con*  God  of  mercy  with  a  sword  of  terror 

versant.    We.  allude  to  her  remarks  in  his  hand.    It  shews  us  the  path 

on  German  literature;  nor  is  Mr.  which  leads  to  happiness^  not  set  with 

Vaughan  (who  en  passant  appears  to  thortis,  but  spread  with  roses  of  the 

haiv^e  been  first  struck  with  the  shafr  brightest  hues,    i^o  person,  we  afi 
pi  love,  when  he  discovered  that  No-     i  .'  '  >„  ,  .  : 

bilia  waaa^  proficieot  in  the  German      *  Nubilia  calls  the  pls^  Waiien^^ 

language)  nor  Mr.  Carson  more  hap-  gtein^^  whereas  it  is  Di^  rkcob^fi^ 

|t^ la  SieiriCricturea,   Jla  th^ ficcg^  ^^  W<*Uen^€in$  Tadl^ 
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fimir  can  rise  ^om  the  perusal  of 

Nabilia  without  advantage  to  himself. 

But  let  not  the  mere  novelist  take  up 

the  hook  with  the  hope  of  fiodiDg  a 

series  of  adventures,  trom  which  all 

probahility  is  banished,  and  which 

poison  the  mind  by  depicturing  the 

world  different  than  it  is.    In  Wu* 

bilia,  man  is  depictured  as  he  is.  Per- 

liiction  is  not  given  to  imperfection :  dung !~ 

and  if  man   to  drawn  in  a  gloomy  Perchance  some  mongrel  miion.  gave  htm 

character,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  l»fei 

for  in  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  and  Some  printer*s  oefil  on  some  newsman> 

in  a  dereliction  from  the  established  ^    ,    wife!) 

principles  of  virtue.    We  have  risen  J^^y^^  »^^>^'' ^^I^t^****^^^^^   , 
^        '•  ,      -    .  ...     Of  aU  his  crew  the -venest  hackneyM  backs 


**  From  whos»  pert  quill  cor  daily  in* 

suits  fall, 
Senseless  and  foul  as  B— 4— o^s  weekly 

scrawl; 
That  literary,  quack  so  debonriaTre, 
Bom  of  Ae  Locd  knows  whom,— the  Lord 

knosrs  where ; 
(Save  that  his  Ptttrioi  hat  procUdmM  him 

sprang 
From  some  proud  Pkcndw  ashes,— or  its 

dung! 


from  the  perusal  of  the  work  with 
peculiar  gratification.  Instructwn  ift 
blended  with  amusement,  and  Nu- 
bilia  is  well  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
best  productions  of  the  day. 

Although  the  language  is,  in  some 
places,  stiff  and  bombastic,  yet  on 
the  whole  it  is  animated  and  elegant. 

But  we  noticed  the  following  inaccu*  

racies,  which,  however,  may,  in  some 
degree  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  The  IriNSRAtrr 
jhort  space  of  tinoe  in  which  the      an  Actor.     . 
work  was  composed.  Zvols.  1808. 

As  a  specimen  of  tautology  we  se^  ^TTE  have  seldom  perused  a  work 
lect  the  followmg,—  VV    otmore  amusement  than  this, . 

"  Or  wish  to  recoUcct  with  solemn  If  we  allow  Mir.  Ryley  to  have  seen 
rminMcence." — p.  22.  ^  only  half  what  he  relates,  he  has  seen 

ThefoUowingia  a  gross  deviation  ^'^^^S^-.  ^,^^"^1?  *"*^'  ^^P' 
from  fframmar —•  unconditionallv  to  the  assurance  in. 

*'  It  was  a  mJmmful  and  yet  a  plea-  J.^  P}^^^^'  ™f,  ^i^/'  ^^^^"^  .f  ^ 
sing  spectacle  to  behold  the  groupe  of  ?""^?*J^  ^^^*'  ,C^^^  consider 
young  and  old,  male'and  female,  that  the  episode  of ^melfordan^  his  as- 
i«  assembled  in  the  church-yard  to  spciates   as   altogether    improbable. 


By  his  fbnl  pen  our  heroes  £ime  must  smart, 
•—Nay,  such  the  baseness  «f  his  tip^roos' 

heart, 
BefortheM  spare  the tndyjustand good. 
He'd  spit  his  venom  on  a  Saviour^s  blood  V^- 

The  above  lines  are  n'dt 'without 
force:  but  they  are  the  best  in  the 
poem. 


or,  Me^toiis  of 
1  S*  W.  R¥i:.BY. 


pay  the  testimony  of  t/ieir  tears,"  &c. 
—p.  163. 
Again,— 

**  For  no  persuasion  or  entreaty." 
—p.  356. 
•*  To  observe,  that  where  virtue. 


though  highly  amusing  and  int^est- 
ing  as  a  narrative.  Several  other  parts 
too  of  the  workj  bear  the  impress  of 
invention :  yet,  with  all  these  dednc'^< 
tions,  there  remains  enough  of  reality  . 
to  give  zest  to  the  whole: 
We  coiisider  Mr.  Ryley  as  possess- 


truth,  and  liberty  erect  their  standard,  ing  very  considerable  powers  of  lively 
ther©art8,science,  knowledge,  polish-  narration.  His  language  is  easy  and 
ed  life,  ascend  in  gradual  progress  to  natural,  and  his  delineation  ot  cha 


the  highesU*''^^,  556. 
Cum  muliis  aliis, 


racter  is  often  excellent.  His  morality 
too  is  good,  and  his  humanity  is  un« 
R.H.     equivocallv  displayed. 
I  '  The  following  narrative  will  exhibit 

The  Lash  5  a  SaHre,  without  Notes.  ^^^  author's  manner  :- 

pp.48.     I8O9.  •*  As  we  reclined  on  a  bank,  close, 

IF  there  is  not  much  vigour  in  diis  by  the  pathway,  an  old  soldier,  whose 
satire,  there  is,  at  least,  good  in-  silver  hair,  and  cleanly  appearance,, 
tention  5  and  no  one  will  deny  that  comtnanded  respect,  and  who  had  lost 
the  lath  As  properly  applied  m  the  a  leg  and  an  eye  in  the  service  of  hft 
foUowing  lines ;— .   -  country,  limped  along,  and  as  he-pass- 
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,  «d/requesled  our  honors  would  be-  ends  meet;  however, lie  took  care  to 
8tow  a  copper,  to  purchase  tobacco:  keep  Bibo,  as  fat  as  a  pigj  and  I've 
with  an  irresistible  impulse,!  dropped  often  beard  him  say,  if  be  died  first. 
my  last  sixpence  into  his  Jiat,  whilst  he'd  leave  Bibo  a  fortune;  but  Lord 
my  prudent  friend,  whose  father  pre-  help  him,  he  had  no  fortune  to  leave, 
sided  as  head  of  the  parish,  examined  for  when  he  lay  on  his  death  bed,  be 
the  veteran  on  points  of  parochial  im-  ordered  me  to  sell  his  gold  watch  to 
port.  **  Why  did  he  beg?  the  laws  of  buy  nourishment.  *  Jerome,*  said  he, 
this  country  made  ample  provision  *  talce  care  of  my  dog,  tire  life  that  he 
for  the  poor;  and  for  the  disabled  sol-  once  sav'd  1  am  going  to  resign  into 
dier,  a  pension  might  be  obtained  by  the  hands  of  him  that  made  us  both/ 
proper  application."  **  Why,  I'll  tell  He  soon  after  died,  and  BilK>  was  left 
;your  honours.  As  to  Chelsea,  Tve  to  my  care.  I  had  some  regard  Gem- 
got  that,  but  seven  pounds  a  yeat  men,  you  will  think,  for  the  poor  ani- 
won't  go  far  now  a  days ;  and  as  to  the  nial,  tor  you  know  the  old  saying, 
parish,  damme  if  ever  I  trouble  it  *  love  me,  love  my  dog,' and  though  I 
again, — ^That  is  the  place,"  looking  had  nothing  left  hot  my  pension,  I 
back  at  the  village,  whilst  the  tear  thoughtif  I  retired  to  my  own  village, 
stood  in  his  eye,  "which  gave  me  I  might  be  able  to  live,  as  I  said  bc- 
birtb;  with  an  intention  to  end  my  fore,  %vith  a  little  help  from  the  parish; 
days  there,  about  a  month  siuce^  I  so  after  the  funeral,  I  set  off  with  Bibo 
took  a  garret,  and  said  to  myself,  atmyheels,  determined  to  beg  as  soonr 
*Jerome,thoumayst  rest  thy  old  bones,  as  my  money  was  done,  which  coold 
for  with  the  assistance  of  a  trifle  from  not  last  l©ng,  being  only  a  nevr.  crowa  . 
the  parish,  thy  small  remnant  of  life  piece,  the  captain  gave  me,  and  six- 
will  pass  in  comfort'-^But,  gemmen,  penny-worth  of  copper,  to  travel  70 
I  was  reckoning  without  my  host--tiie  miles.  Perhaps,  Gemmen,  you  are 
heart  of  a  parish  officer  is  as  hard  as  tired, — I'd  better  be  hobbling  on— ^it: 
the  butt  end  of  a  musket — They've  will  dasfou  no  goodto  Aear  my  story, 
kill'd  poor  Bibo,  and  old  Jerome's  and  it  grieves  wc  to^^c// it." 
turn'd  out  to  beg  his  bread.''  **  We  assured  him  we  were  much.in- 

"  The  old  soldier  seem'd  much  agi-.  terested,and  begg'd  he  would  proceed, 
tated  in  uttering  the  last  sentence,  **  Well  then,  thiis  it  is,*— but  if  you 
and  as  we  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  please  I'll  sit  down,  because  you  know 
what  was  meant  by  **  killing  Bibo,"  your  bonor§,  when  ar man  has  but' one 
I  requested  him  tobe  more  explicit,—  leg,  he  can't  stand  so  well  as  if  he  had 
"Why  thus  it  is  your  honors, — it's  two!  Ah  I  shall  never  forget  the  day 
damrt'd  foolish  for  an  old  soldici  to  I  lost  the  fellow  to  this;  it  was  taken 
stand  whimpering  like  a  woman,  but  off  by  a  shot  at  Bunker's  Hilh — As  I 
when  I  think  of  Bibo,  though  he  was  lay  on  the  ground*  the  captain  passing 
biJt  a  brute,  and  had  not  a  soul  to  be  by  me  as  he  left  the  field,  (for  you  see 
saved,  I  can't  help  chuckling. — 1  be-  our  forces  were  on  the  retreat;  and  it 
lieve  there's  one  quid  left  ip  the  cor-  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to 
nerofmybox" — saying  this,  he  cram'd  stay  a  minute)  got  me  by  the  hand, 
the  tobacco  into  his  mouth,  wiped  his  an3  said,  *  Jerome,  God  b4ess  thee,' — 
eye,  squirted  out  a  quantity  of  saliva,  and  may  God  bless  htm — and  he  "wili 
and  proceeded. — "Twenty-four  years   bless  him  too;— for  1  can  tell  your 

I  served    under   the    brave  Captain   honors- ^" 

Howard,  in  the  5th  regiment  of  foot,.  "  We  now  reminded  him,  that  i»his 
and  a  better  gcmman — God  rest  his  affection  for  his  master,  he  seemed  to 
soul— never  lived — the  last  six  years  have  forgotten  thfe  sequelto  Bibo.— 
of  his  life,  he  took^  me  into  his  house  "Very  true,  very  true" — running  his 
as  a  kind  <^f  talcdij  sliam\  he  had  no  finger  round  hfs  empty  box,  in  hopes 
family  except  Bibo,  a  Newfoundland  of  finding  anotherquid, — "  verytcue, 
<teg,'  which  he  lov'd  like  a  child ;  for  I  had  got  a  little  out  of  the  road  to  be 
wheo  the  noble  captain  served  abroad,  sure.  Bunker's  Hill  is  not  the  way  to 
he  once  fell  overboard,  and  Bibo  saved   SaddleworJh.— Well   then,  Genimen, 

his  lite.     His  honor  was  not  very  rich,   thus  it  is Old  Jerome  hobbled  on 

he  was  too  generous  to  be  rich,  it  was  pretty  stoutly,  and  Bibo  waddled  after, 
as  mUcl^  as  be  could  do  to  make  both  tit  the  rate  ofabout  one  mile  an  bourf 
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t<J  fhdkfe  short  of  my  stol-y— -the  crown  the  eommavdhg  oficer^  and  made 
f>iece  lasted  till  We  reached  Man-  known  my  situation.  Savs  I,  •  Your 
^hcfster^— there  1  began  to  beg  for  the  Honor'— for  I  thought  I'd  honor  him, 
first  time — but  I  can't  tell  how  it  was  though  he  was  but  a  tailor— so,  ^  your 
<-^whether,notbe]nguSedtothe/ra^e,  Honor,*  says  I,  *  mv  name  is  Jeromy 
Is6taboUt  it  clum^ify,  I  don't  know,  Anlrobusj  my  fatfcer  was  sexton  of 
biit — no  one  would  give  me  a  farthin?.  this  parish  for  forty  yesits ;  I've  been 
It's  Very  hard  thought  I,  that  an  old  twenty-five  years  in  the  army — lost  a 
soldjer,  who  has  lost  a  leg  and  an  dye  leg  and  an  eye,  as  you  see — and  am 
iii  defence  of  biis  country,  should  find  laid  by  as  useless,  with  a  pension  of 
DO  one  willing  to  give  him  a  trifle,  to  seven  pounds  a  year;  but  that,  you 
help  hini  on  xht  road — at  length  an  old  know,  is  not  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
i^y  approat:hed,  and  was  in  the  act  body  together;  so  Fm  come  .-to  your 
rtf  presenting  something,  when  Bibo  Honor  for  a  little  relief,  to  help  cut 
caught  her  feye — sheask^d  'whose  dog  with/  Now  it  rain'd  very  hard,  gem- 
he  Was?'  '  mine,  an'  please  your  lady-  men,  and  standing  with  my  hat  oft", 
ship'-^*  indeed  !'  ^aid  she,  drawing  her  atznost  bald,  as  you  see,  I  ask'd  leave 
h^ndaway,  'if  you  can  afford  to  keep  to  walk  In;  for  he  peep'd  out  at  a 
a  da|,  yoU  can't  want  my  assistance/  little  wicket  casement,  which,  I  am 
— '  Poor  Bibo !'  said  Ir—Biba  heard  told,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  VevWs 
itoe — look'd  up,  and  wagg'd  his  tail —  Picture-frame  amongst  the  poor.— 
•§iye  aye,  poor  fellow!  wag  away'  However,  I  was  not  admitted ;  but  he 
thought  I,  *  if  I  can  get  thee  to  my  ow*n  held  out  his  hand,  and  dropp'd  into 
parish,  thoushalt  be  safely  laid  up  for  my  hat  eighteen  pennywortn  of  bad 
life.'  Would  you  believe  it  Gem-  copper,  saying,  *  he' knew  nothing  a- 
men  ?  I  did  not  get  one  halfpenny  the  bout  me,  but  would  call  at  my  quar- 
whole  day— some  talk'd  of  a  pass —  ters.'.  I  am  told  he  makes  a  pretty 
others  threatened  the  Nca  Bailey —  penny  of  these  bad  halfpence;  for  he 
neitberBiboor  myself  had  tasted  since  buys  them  in  at  ten  shillings  in  the 
iTjornint<— night  was  coming  on,  no  pound,  aiid  makes  the  poor  take  them 
place  of  shelter  appeared  ready  to  re-  for  their  full  value.     ' 

ceivc  our  weary  Imibs ^as  1  lean'd  "Next day,  thisd — n'd  tailor  call'd: 

on  my  crutch,  debating— Bibo  shook  Hod  forgive  n.e,  I  can't  help  swearing 

hims^f,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Jerome  wlicn  I  think  of  him— the  curse  of  the 

it's  very  cold' — when  the  noise  of  a  P^^or  will  follow  him  to  the  grave — 

new  brass  collar,  the  captain  bought  1  say,  gemmen,  he  came  to  my  quar- 

just  before  he  died,  put  a  thought  in  ters,  and  the  churchwarden  with  him. 

my  head,  that  procured  us  meat,  drink,  I  had  just  breakfasted  on  three  parts 

and  lodging.    That  dollar,  said  I  to  dfabasinof  milk  and  bread,  and  Bibo 

myself*  is  of  no  use— better  for  Bibo  was  eating  up  the  fourth,  when  the 

to^be  without Cio/Zsr,  than  without  i»t-«^:  tailor,  as  stiff  as  buckram,  came  into 

so  i  look  It  off-^vrent  to  a  shop,  and  the  cellar.  As  soon  as  be  saw  the  dog^ 

sold  it  for  fifteen  pence — though  it  had  he  exclaimed,  '  W  hat !  a  pauper  keep 

eostfiveshillitigshotamonth  before —  a  dog  at  the  expense  of  the  parish !  * 

with  t^iis  inoney  I  purchased  the  fol-  With  tl>ese  words,  he  up  with  his  stick 

lowing  articles;   four  pennyworth  of  and  gave  the  poor  brute  such  a  blow 

cheese,  a  pint  of  beer,  a  twopenny  uhder-  the  ear,  that  he  dropp'd,  and 

straw  bed,  i^nd  three  pennyworth  of  never  rose  again. 

tolwcco."  *•  You  may  think,  gemmen,  an  old 

"  Refroshedy  and  praising  God  for  soldier  woula  not  sit  ions  quiet  in  a 

sll  things,  we  itt  off  at  five  o'clock  the  situation  of  this  kind;  so  I  made  shift 

next  morarog*  ind  by  night  reached  to  shoulder  my  stick,  and,  with  the 

ibj  native  place.    Twentj^-five  years  first  volley,  brought  down  the  uilor's 

ago^  1  took  Off  to  be  a  soicuer^  during  bat  and  wix ;  but  before  I  could  ralltf 

that  ttrte^  ncuniy  all  my  friends  were  myy^rcer^,  for  another  a^/acA:,  they  beat 

d^(  those  4rbo  rei6ained»  not  know-  a  retreat-^  and  it  would  have  dotie  vour 

ine  me, would  render  me  no  assistance,  hearts  good,  to  have  heard  the  church-* 

m^i  a  i^igl^liiDdging,  and  advised  warden,  and  the  overseer  calling ,  for 

avimmediatdapplieaftion  to  the  parish,  assistance,  against  a  poor  cripple,  who 

Seetnf  how  mSUteitw^re,  I  waited  on  hadbutoDe)«i;tostait4  iii>Qa..  Amoh 
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was  soon  collected,  who,  being  pro- 
perly informed  'how  matters  stood, 
cursed  the  hard-hearted  village  tyrant 
—made  a  grave  for  my  poor  Bibo, 
which  I  soaked  with  my  tears-^and 
am  now,  as  you  see,  tracing  my  weary 
why  hack  to  Manchester.** 

••  The  veteran  drew  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  rose,  up,  and  prepared  for  his 
departure.  My  friend  rose  at  the  same 
time — •  Stop,  honest  Jerome  !*-pcr- 
haps  %#c  may  have  it  in  our  power  to 
serve  you ;  all  overseers  are  not  cursed 
M'ith  tne.disposition  of  neighbour  Stay- 
tape.*  By  this  time,  my  companion 
had  torn  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book, 
and  h^tily  sketched  a  few  Hoes  with  « 
pencil.— **About  a  mile  hence,  at  the 
foot  of  yonder  hill,  you  sec  a  white 
house— take  this  note  as  directed,  and 
in  an  hour  I  shall  be  there  myself — 
The  old  soldier  placed  the  note  in  his 
empty  tobacco-box,  and,  with  *  God 
bless  your  Honors,*  slowly  hobbled  on 
his  way. 

•*  After  a  pause,  my  friend  William 
said,  with  a  sigh,  *  Here  is  another 
proof  of  the  drpravity  of  human  na- 
ture. I  believe  this  poor -man's  story ; 
.  for  1  know  the  tailor  well — he  is*  a 
wretch !  Constant  in  all  the  outward 
Jorums  of  reiifrhtt,  he  turns  over  the 
leaves  of  his  prayer- book,  and  is  louder 
than  any  of  the  congregation  in  voci- 
ferating its  contents;  yet,  the  first  of 
all  Christian  virtues,  Ckafiftf,  he  is  as 
nnucli  a  stranger  to,  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  the  name.'  " 

The  following  presents  a  different 
kind  of  writing : — 

**  Many  of  my  theatrical  readers 
will  remember  Penn  with  some  degree 
of  pleasure;  for  he  wasan  actor  above 
the  common  stamp.  He  had  the  grand 
requisites  —  an  expressive  eye  —  fea- 
tures well  calculated  to  pourtray  the, 
fMssioos^ and  a  strong,  articulate  voices 
In  opposilion  to  these  advantages,  his 
person  was  awkward,  and  his  deport- 
ment ungraceful ;  he  had  neither  the 
appearance  nor  the  gait  of  a  gen  tie- 
man  ;^  in  consequence  of  being  brought 
up  a  school-master,  he  was  pedantic 
in  the  extreme.  Could  these  disad- . 
^ntages>have  been  corrected  or  over- 
looked, Penn  would  have  been  in  high 
'  estimation,  and  ranked  before  many 
first-rate  actors  of  his  day.  He  was, 
however,  a  great  favorite  in  tlie  coun« 
try— fiiade  g^od  beat&ts^  and  OHght 


have  done  V'ery  well,  bad  not  that  de- 
structive companion,  dissipation* 
robb'd  him  of  the  comforts  enjoyed 
by  those  who  take  prudence  for  tneir 
guide.  Seldom  had  he  a  decent  coat , 
fn  lieu  of  which^  he  generally  wore  a 
great  coat,  button'd  to  the  chin,  wbiclr. 
served  to  conceal  the  forlorn  state  of 
his  linen.  His  slow,  methodical  mode 
of  speaking,  gained  him  the  appella- 
tion of  P(4o,  Regularly  every  morn- 
ings at  t^yelve  o'clock,  he  entered  the 
doors  of  a  small  public  house  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  theatre,  and,  with 
folded  arms,  knit  brows,  and  a  side- 
look  at  the  landlady, he  beckon*d  three 
distinct  times ;  th(  n,  pointing,  to  his 
mouth,  gave  full  intimation  of  his 
wants.  A  glass  of  real  Nantz,  fol- 
lowed by  an  approving  smack  of  . 
the  lips — gave  a  rich  sparkle  to  his 
eye,  and  a  firmness  to  his  nerves, 
which,  before  this  application,  were 
lant^uid  and  relaxed;  then,  turning 
slowly,  and  pointing  to  the  cupboard- 
door — behind  which  his  acc6unt  was 
kept  —  he  march'd  out,  nor  utter'd 
a  syllable  during  th^  whole  ne- 
gociation. 

Some  people  there  arc,  who  cannot 
pronounce  the  r,  othera  misplace  the 
V  and  vf;  the  /  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  n ;  which  gives  an  articulation  \ 
similar  to  that  of  a  person  who  has, 
by  some  calamity,  lost  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  Of  this  latter  description  was 
PoJo's  landlady.  I  hid  heard  of  his-  < 
long  score  l>ehind  the  cupboard  door, 
aud  call'd  to  give  h*:r  a  caution.  .     . 

** '  Does  Mr.  Penn  ever  talk  of  pay- 
ing you  }\  said  L  . 

•*  *Lo,  sir,'  she  replied,  •  he  lever 
talks  at  all.* 

*•  1  then  advis'd  her  to  elialk  no 
more  till  the  otlierwas  rubb*d  out. 

**  Penn  went  the  next  day,  .as  usual 
— beckon'd — pointed  to  his  mouth; 
but.it  would  iiot  do, 

•*•  '  I'll  XtW  you  what.  Master  Pell,* 
said  this  dealer  in  drams,  *  it  siglifies 
lothilg  talkilg— you  aid  me  roust  have 
a  reckolilg— eighteel  shillilgs  aid  eight 
pelce  halfpelly  is  your  score;  aid 
Master  Romley,  the  malager  of  your 
compaly,  has  beel  here,  aid  he  says,' 
I  must  lot  score  alother  loggil  'of  gil, 
till  the  other's  rubb'd  off.* 

**  Penn,  on  hearing  this,  utter*d  the 
interjection  *Oh!*  tuRt'd  upon  his 
heel,  and  walked  away.** 
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We  occasiooally  noticed  some  neg-  valley  where  nature  seems 

ligences  of  composition,  but  they  were  collected  all  her  treasures.'       ^ 

not  numerous  or  important  enough  to      "  The  castle  in  which  Florian  wai 

be  animadverted  upon.    The  author,  born,  was  built  by  his  grandfather,  a 

himself  will  doubtless  see  and  removo  Counsellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Aq- 

thena  in  a  subsequent  edition.  counts  at  Montpellier  j  who  ruined 

-  himself  by  building  a  superb  mansion 

■  gn  a  very  small  estate,  and  who,  when 

WiLHAM  Tell,  or  Svjtissbrland  he  died,   left  two   ^ons,  and  many 

DELIVERED.     Bv  tkt  CflBVALiBE  debts  .—from  the  second  soH,  Flonan 

BEFhORiAis,  Afemberoflhe  Eayal  derived   his    birth.    It  appears  that 

jdcademies  of  Paris,.  Madrid,  Flo*  his    grandfather    bad    conceived  a 

rence,(src.    A  Posihumous  Work,  g'cat    affection  jfor    his    grandson; 

Totvhick  is  prefixed.   The  Life  of  and  it  afforded  him.  real  pleasure  to 

the  Author,   hy  Jaupfket,  trans*  sec  him  grow  up  under  his  own  eye. 

luted  from  the  French    /m  Wil-  Sensible  to  this  lendemess,  and  pe- 

LiAM    B.  Hewetson,    Author  fif  netrated  both  with  respect  and  love, 

"The  Blind  Boy,''  "  The  Faliin  the  young  Florian  joyfully  accom- 


panied  him  an  his  rural  excursions, 
and  procured  to  the  old  man  a  satis- 
faction with  which  he  was  highly^ 
flattered — that  of  admiring  his  plan- 
tations:—  hence  arose  that  respect 
and  veneratiQp  which  Florian  always 


Minister,**  k^e.  &c, 

WE  consider  thisposthumous  pro- 
duction of  Florian,  as  excel!- 
iug  all  his  other  nvritings.    It  is  more 
vigorous  in  composition,  more  inte- 
resting in  incident,  and  more  power-  evinced  for  old  aje,  and  that  pleasing 
fill  in  sentiment.    It  is  removed  from  melancholy  which  he  contracted   a 
that  insipid  mediocrity  of  pastoral  ina-  habit  of,  although  he  was  naturally  of 
nity  which  is  to  be  found  in  Eatelte  a  gay  and  lively  disposition. 
and  Galatea.  The  character  of  Tell  is  "  C)ne  of  the  causes  which  contri- 
well  drawn.  bated  to  instil   into  Florian's  heart 

A  Life  of  Florian  is  prefixed,  trans-  that  pleasing  melancholy  which  con. 

lated  from  Jauffret,  and  which,  as  it  stitutcs  the   ppwerful  cliarm  ot  his 

can  be  read  with  more  advantage,  writings,  was   his    having   from  hifr 

'than  an  extmct  from  the  work  itself,  childhood   to  bewail  a  tender  motlier 

we  will  subjoin.  whom  he  had  never  the  happiness  to 

know,  and  who  was  highly  deserving 

"  Jean-Pierre  Claris  de.Florian  was  pf  the  regret  which  he  experiencei 

bom  in  1755,  at  the  Castfe  of  Florian  for  her.    The  idea  that  he  never  en- 

in  the  Lower  Cevennes,  at  some  dis-  joyed  the  presence,  the  caresses,  and 

tance  from  Anduza  and  Jj^atnt  Hypo-  the  fostering  cares,  of  her  who  gave 

lite.    Although  these  particulars  were  him    birth,    was    to   Florian   ever  a 

not  known  to  us,  it  would  be  easy  to  source  of  painful  recollection  j  it  was 

stlppiy  them.    In  fact,  we  read  Ihem  always  foremost  In  his  thoughty:— 

at  the  opening  of  his  Pastoral  of  Es-  and  in  the  course  of  time,  the  more 

telle:  •  I  wish  to  celebrate  my  native  he  obtained  success,  the  more  did  he 

land— to  describe  those  delightful  cli-  r^^jrot  his  mother  could  not  share  his 

mates  where  the  green  olive,  the  ver-  feelings.     He  well  knew  th^t  no  per- " 

millioned  mulberry,  the  gilded  grape,  son  would  have  been  more  sensible^ 

frow  up  together  beneath  an  azure  His   father,   a  worthy,   honest  man, 

sky— where  upon  smiling  hills,  sprink-  was  more  inteqt  on  the  cultivation  of 

led  with  violets  and' dfttfbdi Is,  bound  his  land  than  on  his  understanding, 

numerous  flocks  and  herds— where  a  His  mother,  on  the  contrarv,  natu-  ■ 

sprigMy  yet  a  feeling  people,  labo-  rally  intelligent,  had  alwavs" 'enjoyed 

nous  ))ut  yet  cheerful,  escape  from  the  pleasure  derived  from  letters :  it 

want  .by  toil,  and  from  vice  by  cheer-  was  from  her  that  Florian  believed  h^ 

fulness.'— And  a  few  lines  lower:  *On  inherited  his   literary  talents..  From 

the  borders   of  the  Gardon,    at  the  i|je  descriptions  given  him  by  those 

loot  of  the  lofty  mounteins  ^f  Ce-  who  had  known,  he  had  a  portrait  of 

ytmts,  between  the  town  of  Aridu-  her  painted,  ^  for.  which    he   always 

w  ^ud  the  village,  of  Massann^,  lies  a  shewed  the  most  profound  vcneratioa. 
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«'  After  tjtc  death  of  his  grandfa- 
ther, young  Florian  was  sent  to  a  school 
9t  St.  HLypolite:  he  learned  but  little 
'  there;  but  his  natural  genius  and  his 
vfiiy  sallies  vere  soon  remarked;-^ 
an^i  the  favourable  reports'  which  his 
lel't ions  received  of  his  happy  disi 
positions,  determined  them  to  give 
him  an  education  capable  of  assisting 
l»is  talents. 

•*  His  father's  elder  brother  had 
inarried  the  niece  of  Voltaire.  That 
great  man  was  spoken  to  in  behalf  of 
younj;  Florian,  and  was  informed  of 
the  risiug  genius  he  displavcd.  Vol- 
taire was  anxious  to  see  nim.  Flo^t 
rian  was  s>eut  to  him,  and  his  first  in- 
troduction into  the  world  was  at  Fer- 
ney. 

."  Voltaire  was  singularly  amused 
mrith  his  gaiety,  his  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, his  lively  Repartees,  and  con- 
jceived  a  great  friendship  for  him: 
this  is  evident  from  his  letters  to  FIo- 
Tiannet,  the  friendly  familiar  name 
he  g  vc  him  :— indved  it  was  said, 
and  even  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
periodical  works  of  the  day,  that  he 
was  his  near  relation; — but  he  was  no 
other  way  allied  to  him  than  as  the 
nephew  of  the  man  who  had  married 
his  niece. 

"  From  Ferney,  Ftorian  went  to 
Paris,  where  they  procured  him  se- 
veral masters  to  cultivate  and  improve 
his  rising  talents.  He  passed  some 
years  there;  sind  during  that  period 
made  several  journeys  to  Hornoy,  a 
countiy  seat  of  his  aunt's,  in  Picardy, 
Destined  from  that  time  fot  the  pro* 
fession  of  arms,  be  th6ught-it  his 
duty  to  adopt  the  spirit  pf,  }i :  all  his 
sports  savoured  of  combats.  The  pe- 
rusal of  sou)^  old  romances  op  the 
pbjecj  of  knight  errantry  heated  his 
imagination  ;  and  the  prowess  of  the 
knights  andf  deeds  of  chivalry  became 
io  much  to  his  taste,  that  having  tben« 
for  the  first  time,  read  \Joa  QuixottCt 
•'which  he  afiervrards  translated,  fer 
from  deriving  pleasure  from  the  work, 
he  was  almost  disgMsted  ^yith  it.  He 
looked  Of  on  MichaelCervantesasaQ 
absurd,  ini pertinent  block hea;i,  for 
having  dared  i,Q  attack  with  tfie  arms 
pf  ridicule,  herpes  who  were  the  ob- 
jects, of  his  admiration. 

**  As   Iris  family  was  not  rich,  ip 
the  year  176s  he  entered  injto  th?  ser- 


Critidsm.  [Av^ss 

vice  of  the  Puke  dc  f  «nthievrf»  as 
his  Page :  his  friends  hoped  by  this 
means  he  would  be  enabled  to  (nisli 
his  education,  and,  in  the  end,  mighi 
pbtaJn  some  honourable  employment; 
but  the  education  of  Pages  was  not 
the  roost  excellent,  and,  without  the 
resources  which  hi.  had  within  him-  , 
self,  would  have  availed  him  little. 

•*  The  Duke,  who  attended  to  his 
Own  household,  and  who  possf ssed  a 
sound  iudgment,  soon  distinguished 
him  from  among  his  companions.  His 
frankness,  bis  pleasantries,  and  jokes, 
always  within  the  strictest  bounds  of 
decency,  and  his  lively  ivitttcisms, 
frequently  ainnsed  that  virtuous  per- 
sonage, who,  spite  of  his  wealth,  of  • 
his  goodness,  and  benevdetice,  was 
of  all  men  in  France  perhaps  the  one 
who  was  less  happyw 

*•  It  was  during  the  period,  that 
young  Florian  was  Fage  (he  was  then 
about  fifteen)  that  he  composed  the 
first  lines  which  came  from  his  pen. 
The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  thetxi,^ 
and  the  subject  hie  chose  o!5t  of  prer 
fcrence,  equally  contributed  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  character,  which,  as  I 
hve  already  said,  was  a  melarige  of 
mirth  and  mcJanchQly.-wThe  conver- 
sation one  day  at  the  Duke's  vf2»  ra- 
ther grave,  and  turned  upon  religious 
discourses  and  sermons.  Florian  sud- 
denly engaged  in  ft,  and  maintaine4 
that  a  sermon  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  compose ;  and  added,  that  he 
thought  he  was  capable  of  composiBg 
one,  it*  it  was  necessary.  The  PrinC'e 
took  him  .at  his  wtord,  and  betted  a 
wager  of  fifty  louis  that  he  would  not 
succeed.  TheCurateof  St.  Enstache, 
who  was  present,  was  to  bf  ^he  judges 
Florian  immediately  set  to  work,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ^rodnccd 
the  froits  of  his  labour. 

^*  The  astonishment  of  the  Prince 
and  of  the  Curate  was  extr^me^  hw 
a  Youtb  recite  a  sermon,  uf  on  death* 
which  was  v^orthy  of  being  snlGiftdtted 
to  the  public  eye.  The  J^s^  agreed 
ihat  be  had  lost  his  waiter,  addivg 
that  be  experieneed  mqeb  deal  plea* 
sure  i9  having  lost  it,  ^pdii9n»ed|* 
ailely  paid  ^^xk  the  an)ov»nt.  The 
other  (the  Cvfa^e)  %^%  fv^&^&w^  9f 
the  sfrinoQ*  took  it  a\«»y»  attdforeaj^ll? 
ed  it  a;t  his  pansli  churcji. 

"  W!l«Qf tei^f»  bad  folfilkclDMi  dii. 
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ties  of  a  fagf,  'vbich  only  Mittinucd  becan^o    so    great,  lh$t   HMy  vera 

till  a  certj^in  9ge,  he  was  a  longtime  obUsed  tfn  suppress  tbe  eitabiishoieiit. 
doubtful  what  lioe  of  life  he  shop  id  -rrWlioooulq  have  ever  supposed  thai 
adopt,  4Dd  h»  relations  p^took  of  (lis  from  such  n  schqol  should  coiooClio 
liocertainty.  Some  advised  hin>  to  author  of  flstelle  4iid  Galatea  I 
solicit  a  place  of  Ge.ntlemanof  Ho-  *'  Much  ^l^ovt  this  tinuFlOriaAiih- 
Aour  in  the  Prince*ii  household,  as  taine^  a  troop  of  eavalry  in  the  ren* 
tbat  place  offered  a  certain  and  quiet  mept  of  Penthieyre,  then  la  nrpjsoa 
life ;  others  (and  his  father  was  of  tho  at  Maubauge.  8ooa  after  his  arrtvfl 
number)  ivisbed  that  he  should  pi^r*  in  that  cjty»  he  hecame  so  vrolentiy 
sue  the  career  of  arms.  As  ha  had  enamoured  with  a  canoness  as  amiabls 
not  entirely  lost  all  his  ideas  of  chi-  as  she  was  virtuous*  that  he  absolutely 
v^ry,  he  inclined  strongly  to  that  wished  to  m^rry  her.  His  friends  and 
side.  The  "  potnp  and  pa(S€antr^  ^  relations  wished  to  dissuade  hsin  firuM 
mi^  appeared  to  him  in  a  more  »e*  a  match  which  was  no  way  suitable  to 
ducing  light  th^o  all  the  advantages  his  years  or  his  fortune^  and  they  at 
of  the  sedentary  life  they  wished  hioii  last  succeeded. 
to  adopts  and  h^  remarked  pleasantly  ^  **  His  family»from  whom  he  bad  hu^ 
enough,  on  the  subject  of  the  place  Hftle  to  expect,  resolved  to  attaeh 
af  Gentleman  to  tne  Prince«  which  bim  to  a  man  of  power  and  interest* 
bad  been  solicited  for  and  offered  to  by  procuring  for  him,  notwithstand- 
Wm^  *  J  have  been  too  long  a  footmen^  ing  his  opposition*  the  place  which  ho 
to  become  a  valet  da-ehankkre.^  had  before  refused  \  but  Florlan  wish. 

"  He  therefore  chose  the  service,  ^4  to  serve,  and  the  Prince  did  not 
a.Dd  entered  into  what  was  then  called  wish  any  gentleman  to  be  employe^ 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Artillery.  He  about  hil  person  who  was  attached  to 
went  to  Bapaymet  where  the  military  the  service.  Anxious,  liowever,  to  fij^ 
college  was:  he  applied  himself  to  the  wavering  resolution  of  a  mai) 
the  study  of  mathematics,  and  sue-  whose  society  he  loved,  he  even  he- 
ceeded,  as  he  possessed  an  aptness  at  g^n  to  smooth  the  difficulties  which 
every  branch  of  learning.  But  the  might  interfere  with  the  incHnaions 
science  of  calculation  was  by  no  of  Florian.  It  was  agreed,  then,  that 
means  analogous  with  the  turn  of  his  he  should  retire  upon  half  payi  that 
mind:  he  soon  discovered  it  had  no  his  rank  should  still  continue j  and 
attractions  for  him.  Born  with  a  lively,  that  he  should  be  wholly  atMiberty  to 
brilliant  imagination,  Florian  con-  remain  in  his  new  situation.  He  set- 
ceiled  that  the  science  of  calculation  tied,  therefore,  at  Peril;  and  this  se- 
served  but  to  restrain  its  flights,  and  dentary  life,  which  be  had  so  great  a 
be  consequently  forgot  it  almost  as  dread  ot  contributed  not  a  little  to  hi$ 
soon  as  he  had  learned  it.  launching  into  the  career  of  letters. 

*'  The  academy  at  Bapaume,  where  *'  It  was  then,  in  fact,  that  in  order 
Florian  then  was,  was  composed  of  to  remove  the  ennui  which  sometimes 
young  meu»  who  almost  all  possessed  seized  hini,  and  of  which  he  seid. 
Considerable  talents,  but  with  whom  himself  he  was  too  susceptible,  he 
reason  was  a  very  rare  guest,  We  began  to  write.  The  fondnefis  which 
should  suppose  that  they  were  occu-  he  always  had  lor  the  Spanish-  Ian- 
pied  with  their  different  studies,  since  guage,  revived;  he  applied  himself 
^any  clever  persons  have  come  from  to  the  study  of  it,  ana  formed  the 
it;  "bur  wo.  may  pretty  well  judge  ^lan  of  traniluting  into  Freoch  every 
what  must  be  the  life  of  a  great  num*  Spanish  work  which  might  appear  to 
.  ber  of  ypuof  men,  hurried  away  by  please  the  general  taste  ^the^ieopfe. 
the  Impetuosity  of  youth,  and  yieA-  After  a  loag  hesitation,  divided  iq 
ing  tQ^  the  extravagancies  of  their  his  opinions  on-  several  authors,  he 
feocies.^  Nothing  couid  keep  them  in  mad4  choice  of  Cervantes ;  and,  ^nd-  ' 
restraint:  one  quarrel  gavcf  rise  to  inghisOalateapossessedef much  10- 
aaodier>  an4  these  daily  disputes  al*  terest,  spite  of  its  imperfections,  he 
w^'^  ended  ip  duels.  Florian  was  resolved  to  set  about  it.  The  happy 
vfoupded  several  times.  At  length,  alterations  which  he  made  in  that 
tile  w^fr  ^  itU^ilUllf'  Ia  the*  pupils  poem«-<the  entire  scenes  he  has  adjed 
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to  it— the  rustic  fete— the  story  of  the  tarch.    He  waited,  he  said,  to  iindtr- 
dovei— the  farewell  to  £Iiri6*s  dog —  take  these  different  works  till  the  fire 
the    last  canto   entirely,    which    he  of  his  imagination  should  he  cooled: 
thought  necessary  to  finish  the  poem   "  that,"  said  he,  •*  shall  be  the  em-  * 
which  Cervantes  never  finished — ^the  ployment  of  my  latter  years." 
degaat  and  delicate  stanzas  which  he       '  The  affection  which  he  had  cod-    - 
has  scattered  through  the.  work — all  ccived  for  Spain  and   the   Spanish 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Gala-  people  was  not  exclusive:  there  was 
tea,  which  determined  Florian  to  give   Another  people  who  shared  it;  one 
himself  up  entirely  to  this  species  of  would  not  easily  guess  who— It  was 
composition,  the  Pastoral  Romance,   the  Jews.    He  had  a  perfect  know^ 
so  long  fallen  into  absolute  discredit.     lepi;e  of  their  bistorts  and  frequently. 

"  He  published  Estelle,  and  obtain-  applied  it  most  happily.  He  hadal- 
ed  fresh  success,  the  glory  of  which  ways  a  strong  desire  to  compose  a 
-was exclusively  his  own:  Estelle,  in  Jewish  work;  and  he  wrote  one  in, 
iict,  was  solely  his  own  invention,  and  four  books,  which  forms  a  neat  small 
pleased  as  much  as  Galatea.  I'hcre  ^ofume  about  the  size  of  his  Galatea: 
are  those  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  it  is  entitled  *  Eliezer  and  Nepthali.' 
latter;  but  the  greatest  number  re-  It  is  entirely  a.  work  of  imagination, 
gard  Estelle  and  Galatea  ss  two  sis-  but  possesses  the  most  lively  interest, 
ters  equally  amiable,  and  between  At  the  very  moment  I  am  now  writing 
*wbom  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice;     a  search  is  making  for  this  predous 

••It  is  needless  to  speak  of  his  other  manuscript,  which  cannot  be  found 
works;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  al-  among  the  author's  papers.  •Nothing 
most  every  person.  The  custoni  he  shall  be  neglected  to  discover  it,  and 
had  contracted  of  studying  and  writ-   to  hasten  the  period  when  the  public 


inghad  become  in  him  a  real  want; 
he  never  passed  a  day  without  this 
kind  of  labour,  and  he  frequently 
toiled  from  moruing  till  night. 

«  *  'Pfy  jQ  write  fables,'  said  the 
Duke  de  Penthievrc  one  day  to  him. 


may  enjoy  this  interesting  produc- 
tion. 

•*  The  last  work  of  Florian  is  bis 
translation  of  Don  ^Quixotte: — he 
worked  at  it,  he  said,  in  order  to  rest 
and  unbend  his  mind,  and  to  prove  to 


Plorian  followed  his  advice  ;  he  wrote  Cervantes  that  he  had  entirely  for- 

fables:  many  years  passed  away  be-  gotten  the  aversion  he  conceived  a- 

fore  he  published  any  of  them,  and  gainst   him  in  his  youth.     When  a 

only  gave  them  to  the  world  three  or  friend    observed    to  him   that  l)on 

four  years  before  his  death.  This  col-  Qui^otte   had  been  read  by-  all  the 

lection,  the  most  perf(?ct  which  has  world;  that  the  passion  he  attacked 

appeared  since  La  Fontaine,  is  of  all  not  beinjj  now  the  fashion,  would  ex- 

Fiorian's  works  that  which  posterity  cite  but  little  interest;  he  replied  that 

will  admire  the  most:  at  the  head  of  Cervantes  being  the  best  writer  that 

this    work   he  had  his   portrait  en-  Spain  ever  had,  he  should  be  better 

graved.  known ;  that  those  who  had  only  read 

*•  Few  authors  were  admitted  at  so  the  -  translation   of  Fillau   de  Saint 

carlyan.age  into  the  French  Academy :  Martin  knew  him  not  at  alt ;  and  that 

he  was  only  thirty-three,  the  day  he  he  hoped  they  would  read  his,  which' 

was  appointed  a  member^    B^thedid  on  the  whole  was  only  a  free  crans- 

npt  look  upon  this  place  as  a  place  of  lation.  As  few  writers  have  been  more 

idleness,  or  as  a  privile-^e  for  doing  read  than  Flbrian,  we  trust  his  hopes 

nothinjj:  liis  new  title,  far  from  di-  will  not  be  deceived.    His  translation 

minishing,  increased  bis  l6ve  of  toil;  will  be  brought  forward  with  allpossi- 

^nd,  if  a  premature   death  had  not  bft^  dispatch. f 

stopped  him  in  his  career^   he  had  -» — ' -— —  ■  ■    ■  ■■■■ 

•planned  what  was  suiEcient  to  have       *  Since  the  ahove  was  written,  the 

kept  him  employed  for  many  years.  MS:  has  been  discovered,  and  printed 

.  ••  Amongst  his  projects,  was  that  of  at  Paris : — it  is  a  beautiful  tale,  and, 

writing  the  lives  of  eminent  and  il-  if  possible,  surpasses  the   Death  of 
lustrious  characters  of  modern  his-.  Abel.  . 

tpi-y,     and    comparing    them    wfth.      t  F{Qrian-V Don  Quixotte  has  since' 

^99h  other*  after  the  maatier  of  Plu-  appeared  from  the  stereotype  of  Di-r; 
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"  The  *  private  life  of  Florian,*  like  Galatea,  liviog  in  rural  retirement^ 

the  generality  of  men  of  letters,  af-  surrounded  by  hit  books,  should  have 

£9r£.  no  incidents  of  any  striking  na-   given   sufficient  cause  for  his  being 

tare:'— 'he  wrote  it  himself;  it  must  hurried  to  a  prison. 

have  bef n  interesting,  for  be  related       **  Amongst  those  various  features 

ev^ry  thing  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  which  historians  will  cite,  in  order  to 

knew  how  to  stamp  a  value  even  upon   characterize  the  epocba  of  the  revo- 

triflcs; — but  this  Life  most  probably  lutionary  Regim^)  they  will  not  fail 

was  destroyed^  and  there  is  only  one  to  remember  the  arrest  of  Florian. 

person  to  whom  it  was  ever  read.  There  is  something  so  very  strange  in 

"Those  who  are  not  intimately  ac-   it,  aud  the    consequences   were   so 

quaimted  with  him,  can  form  no  idea  deadly,  that  it  may  not  be  unpleasing 

of  the  difiference  between  Florian  in   to  detail  the  incidents.    I  find  them 

company  and  Florian  In  his  study,  stated' in  the  rough  copy  of  a  memo- 

When  be  found  himself  in  a.  society  rial  or  petition  in  the  shape-of  a  let* 

of  persons,  who  were  known  to  him*   ter,  which  Florian  wrote  in  prison  to 

and  amongst  whom  he  was  perfectly  one  of  tlie  Deputies  of  his  acquaint- 

at  ease,  he  yielded  to  the  charms  of  ance.  VVhen  I  read  it,  I  could  scarcely 

conversation ,    and  there  was    none  check  my  tear>  : — those  who  will  read 

piore  lively,    more  agreeable,   more   it  after  me  will  shed   some  too,  if 

entertainingr  than   his  own.    When  they  are  not  quite  destitute  of  feeling. 

his  spirits  were  a  little  elevated,  he   I  well  know  that    many  people  will 

would  make  the  melancholy  laugh  ;   blame  Florian  for  not  leaving  evinced 

00  the  other  hand,  where  he  was  uu-   niore  firmness^  and  suffering  himself 

acquainted  with  those  present,  or  had   in  some  measure  to  be  overwhelmed 

no  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  and  weighed  down  by  the  weight  of 

he  always  appeared  grave  and  serious :   the  i  iij  ii^t  ice ;  but  i  f  weakness  of  cha- 

— but  even   this  very,  gravity,  with  racter  is  a  fault,  it  is  not  always  a 

those  who  knew  him  well»  formed  a  ^criine.  It  springs  from  sensibility,  and 

nu^^ular    contrast   with  his   natural  claims  indulgence. 

^ety^  -  . 

"  Such  was  Florian  ;— such  was  the  '^^^^  letter. 

mat),  amiable  in  bis  conduct  as  in  his  "  Citizen  Representative  ( 

writings 3  dividing  his  time  equally  "  You  cherish,  you  cultivate,  let- 
between  friendship  and  study;  ever  ters;  but  Liberty  and  your  Country 
ready  to  oblige;  incapable  of  giving  still  more.  You  require  ihit  the  Arts, 
a  denial ;  a  stranger  to  every  species  to  whom  you  wore  a  friend  from  in- 
ofauimosity. — He  retired  to  Sea ux  at  fancy,  should  be  made  useful  to  the 
tbecommeucement  of  the  revolution;  cause  of  the  people  for  whom  you 
and,  solely  employed  in  his  solitudf  wish  to  die. ,  Tis  on  that  title  alone 
in  literary  pursuits,  could  it  be  sup-   I  address  ^ou. 

posed  that  envy  would  disturb  the  "  Meditating  for  a  long  time  back 
tranquillity  of  his  days?  would  tear  on  amending  the  ancient  history  for  a 
him  from  his  peaceful  thickets,  an^  Jiutional  education,  1  acquainted  the 
drag  him  to  a  prison?  lie  bad  so  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  my  in* 
littk  an  idea  of  .it,  that  his  arrest  tentions,  by  a  memorial  I  addressed 
came  upon  him  like  a-thunderbolt :—  to  them.  I  spoke  of  myself  in  a  mo- 
he  felt  uneasy  when  they  said  to  him,  menf.  when  a  timid  man,  who  had 
*  You  are  not  at  liberty  ;*  and  from  the  slightest  reproach  to  charge  him- 
that  moment  felt  that  this  trait  of  self  with,  would  have  been  only  anx- 
man's  injustice  would  conduct  /lim  to^ious  that  be  should  be  forgotten.  Calm 
the  tomb.  and  tranquil  as  to  this  step,  I  labour- 

/'Postcarity  will  with: difficulty  ere-   ed  on  in  my  retirement,  and  bad  al* 
dit,  that  the    author^ of  Estelle  and  ready  lioislcd  several  articles  upon 


Egy-pt,  when  a  sudden  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  cansed 


dot,  of  Paris:— it  is  in  six  neat  vo-  me  to  be  put  under  a  , state  of  arrest 

lumcs/wjth   twe>ity-four    plates,  ex-|  in  the  prison  of  Port  Libre.     I  have 

quisite  though  small..  It  is  ab^ut  tq  Qpw  cuaiinued  tweniy  days;  Iw  tar 

Ic  translated  in^o.Ehjjlish.    ^  .  nothing;  of  the  ica^;  -»it,'ht»,  .which 
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dllfer  ofilr  frmn  iht  Uy%  Met  tbe  '' T«  Chiftl  <»W#6f^  do  (iio#  and 
tratit  of  iighit  wittioOt  book«,  lAtfi^i  sMU  f«dace  ihV  talfe  dtTfMb^.  Iftb^y 
irhbmit  pap«#  r*^  <^  ^<^sC  of  sii  htW^vtm^  t^niyh  i^  tbtfiri  jba^etht; 
hundred  persons  i^in  tAiA  callftie  id  1hit»  if  J  dm  ldtto6)p^t  Ic^t  t))^m  hl^ 
any  attiitaiicc  file  imdgifiation  1  tor-  *  itore  ifi^  to  myhh^tti,  to  thy  writ'rhgs, 
adeiiy  possess^,  and  finditle  n<$thin^  ib  my  irorks  ioMr  r^adj  f6r  tbe  press, 
in  Ht  plac«  but  sorrow  ahd  dejection,    ind  wlileB  iHy  ctnt&httA^i  hiH  pit- 

•*  I  wish,  how^rer,  iO  be  employed;  Vfrnt^d  thy  pmMg  the  fiiikhiiSg  Band 
I  hairtf  eooceited  the  p\zn  of  a  wdrk^  fo ;  let  theM  rest6r^  me  to  fny  ptir^  ini 
whkh  I  think  usi^ful  -ttf  the  public  harmless  lif^  and  th6  ^t^tk  of  b^ibg 
norak  !  eren  in  fiiy  pHsofi  I  have  ce-  still  li^iefii 1 16  tdf  tdii^iff." 
kbratadtb«  Her«  of  Liberty.  I  send  ^'  It  Was  thai  thai  the  iriifd  tA^ 
Ycns^yir#tB«0k:  laskjrdar  dpltiidit  ttiothiiig  Vofce  of  Floriah  sdiiglit  td 
•I  ki      '  strike  the  e^r^  6f  thos^  ddiou^  kpsiiiii, 

^  Ifyotiareiiotofopltiiohthatth^  %h^'theti  held  France  iit  h^6  ^h- 
Pocm  fiiay  strengthen  in  th^  breasts  of  jeetto^l.  The  ninth  i^ThthrMtdo^  hast- 
the  yoolhfiil  pirt  of  the  F#eftch  Aafioti  <^hed  the!  efifr'ct  6f  the  solieitatton^  of 
the  Idve  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Florian  and  bil  friends :  he  left  XU 
l^pecl  for  simple  manners,  do  dot  ptk6n  soihe  t?me  ilfter  that  mtmotz- 
wswetme;  let  ne  die  here.  Theal  ble  day;  aM  he  hastened  ih  \t^i 
feratioik  itr  al>y  state  ef  health  gives  Paris^  to  go  aiid  l?re  qtiretiy  iri  (hi 
roe  hMes  that  iM^ll  soon  be  the  case.       ^oustfy;    Bis   ehlef  6bjt^ct    Was   tb 

••  It  yotfr  eivisfti  and  your  taste,  breathe  si  poi^ei?  ilir,  ifid  mikd  biih- 
abstracted  frdril  all  i merest  for  mc,  self  be  fbfgdlteri.  He  had  ihibibfeJ 
persuade  you  that  my  work  sboold  be  ^  dep^ee  &f  mefanthy>ly  Which  ren- 
finished,  speak  to  yonr  coHea«:nes  deredsdlHtirfe  roo^ededr  tA  ttim.tban 
Memberfof  theCothttiitteeofPublfc  fcver.  Wheth^Hwas  thaf  t«e  id^a 
Safety,  and  say  to  there, —  .of  the  iajnstice  M  hat!  e^pferiended 

.  "  'Of  wliat  can  that  man  be  guihy  had  preyed  upott  His  mitid  s6  as  to 
who  dreaded  bein^  shut  np  ttt  ^he  atft^t  his  health ;  wlieiher  it  was  tbat 
Bastile  for  the  first  verses  which  he  the  foul  air  and  coarse  food  d/ the 
wrote  in  the  '  Vasidl  i(f  Mount  Ju fa?'  prisdn  leti  (Be  seeds  df  a  datigerous 
—who  wrote  before  the  Revolution  tnalady:  ft  was  il6lf  Wrr^  betbre  H 
the  eleventh  Book  of  Dimwit  f— and  took  to  his  ht<i,  froih  WKlcli  he  neve^ 
whd  since  the  Sevolvrtion,  free,  unin-  arpsc. 

cumbered^  without  other  forfune  than  "  The  tetior  of  FI6nan''s  life  indi- 
bis  talents  which  he  coiild  tranipoxt  cated  a  liorig  cafee^ :  h?s  temperance 
to  any  clime,  has  nd4  for  an  instant  ^nd  sobriety  ^ave  fiope^  that  he 
quitted  biscoumry^cotnmanded  three  would'  be  a  Inn^  firtie  preserved  to 
years  in  the  National  Gua»ds ;  writled  Frichdsfhip  and  to  letters.  Ahhatrgh 
many  books;  and,  in  his  collection  of  rathei^  below  the  middle  size,  he  wa^ 
fabics,  printed  thaf  «f  the  Mankits  strongly  made.  Hi^  face  was  not 
0ndfA^ Leopard  9  hanrdsome  ;    btft    the    serettity,    the 

••  'Canawriferof  fables,  a  simple  p»cty,  which  shone  iif  it;  his  full 
shepheni,  he  who  sang  the  loves  of  hlack  eyes,  sparkling  with  fife,  which 
Ottktteal  sfnd  Blt^lkf,  cati  he  be  guilty  gave  an  expression  of  animation  td 
of  aeriine?  Thd  Lyre  of  Phedra —  the /wfe^»5ei»^/ffofhfs  cduntedancej 
the  Pipe  of  G^swier-ttod  soft,  no  rendered  it  striking  and  agreeable. 
doubt,  in  theitoidlt^fWai^Jikesoonds,  He  died  at  Seaujt,  fb  a  smaTt  apart- 
can  they  be  di«pleii«ihg  tp  those  who  toent  which  he  occupied,  at  thii  Oran- 
wish  to  etttblhh  freedom  on  the  basi«  «|:ery,-  before  he  reached  his  ibrtietH 
ef  iQdrality  ?  Th^ifntiet  which  warbled  year. 

Ibrth  its  Boies  fK»r  theXerntati  Marsh,  **  At  any  othef  thn^,  the  death  of 
when  Hercules  efc^gaged  the  Hydra,  (hda^faordf  Estefte,  Oaht^  Nuni 
Mieit^d  not  the  hercrs  Wiath-j  tisly,  Godtalvo^  aoJ  William  Xell.  would 
^rhtps,1il'lie&(htfvietorywiii  gained,  have  been  ranked  amongst  the  n^oac 
heliiteheditf'lttifithtMe^reitdrplea*  |iartrir|filar  dceuri^ni5es  df  t^  d^y? 
wrei*  A  po*tswdtildUveft^mfehAegiei6p4 

•Hif*#em^WMHaifrMI.        cieties  woulrf  kivt  msnt^ainit 
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his"  eulogies,  and  bewailed  the  loss  friends  or  kinsmen;  and  the  death  of 
which  learning  had  sustained-  But,  Florian,  scarcely  noticed  in  a  few  of 
at  the  period  when  Florian  died,  men  the  journals  of  the  day,  was,  with  them, 
were  wholly  occupied  with  politics  and  forgotten.'*  * 

grief :  each  had  some  personal  tears  to  The  translation  seems  to/ be  ex- 
shed  to   the   memory  of  murdered  ecuted  with  fidelity  and  spirit. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ThI:  Hream. 

T  OUDLY  roafd  the  furious  gale 

Along  the  gloom-surrounded  vale  5 
Dark  spirits  moaiiM  on  every  side,  . 
And  blood  was  mixt  with  Avon^s  tide. 

Beneith  the  lightning's  sulphurous  beam 
I  saw  Ce«^ia*8  spirit  gleam  ! 
While  from  its  breast  of  whitest  snow 
I  viewM  the  crimson  torrent  ftow. 

Amid  the  black  tormented  air 

Were  heard  the  groatis  of  wild  Despair ; 

The  sickly  stars  confounded  fled, 

And  ghosts  were  seen  the  waves  to  tread. 

*.*  Oh  l^enry !  base,  unfeeling  youth, 
."  Wtose  words  I  fondly  took  for  truth» 
**  Arouse  thee  from  thy  hardened  sleep, 
**  And  o'er  Cecilia's  relics  weep." 

Affrighted  with  the  charge  I  fled, 
The  spirits  wiieeling  round  my  head  ! 
And  as  beside  the  wood  I  passed,  • 

Loud  shrieks  of"  murder**  fill'd  the  blast! 

Still  hurrying  over  bog  and  mire, 
And  still  pursueil  by  visions  dite. 
The  pitying  moon  diffused  her  beam 
To  light  me  o*er  the  roaring  stream  ! 

The  spectres  seiz'd  me  by  the  hair. 
Who  bore  me  through  the  lurid  air ! 
Conveyed  me  to  the  chVirchyard's  glqom,  ' 
And  laid  me  prostrate  in  a  tomb  '. 
Within  its  poisonous  jaws  enthrall 'd. 
Ten  thousand  worms  around  mecrawFd! 
But,  forcM  with  agony  to  scream, 
I  woke,  and  lo  !  'twas  all  a  dream  ! 

Grajton-sireety  July  \  c09.  J.  G. 


Epitaph  on  Thomas  Paine. 

il//  CHO  UlCJiMAN. 

T^O  future  tinies  this  moiiumei>tal  stone 
•      Need  not  be  spared  to  make  thy  value 

known ; 
For  future  times  will  in  each  bosom  raise 
An  altar,  sacred  to  thy  worth  and  praise ; 
And  sound  with  general  voice,  when  envy 

dies,  '  .   ' 

Thee  ai»d  thy  vorks  with  plaudits  to  the 

skiei.  '  .     - 

His  tomb  is  simply  rai'^M  byiriends  siiictife 
To  point  the  spot  and  tell  that  Fa  ink  lies 
here:.  J        ^  '    ' 


Their  high  respect  and  gratitude  to  prove,  . 
Who  dal-'d  insulted  excellence  to  love ; 
Who  leave  to  future  times  and  better  days 
Thy  worth  t'  appreciate,  and  proclaim  thy 

•  praise : 
For  future  ages  must,  with  loud  acclaim. 
When  man  will  live  to  Ileason,  Truth,  and 

Fame, 
When  Freedom,  Virtue,  Love,  shall  reiga 

below. 
Hail  Him,  to  whom  their  happy  st^te  they 

owe  I 

Stanzas  most  respectfully  inscribed  to 
Mr.  Pratt. 

C  WEET  Flower  ^  that  deck'st  the  river's . 
•^         brink. 

Bending  to  every  boist'rons  gale. 
Array 'd  in  summer's  likely  pink. 
From  whom  the  bees  existence 'drink. 

As  on  thy  boiom  they  regale. 

Why  dost  thou  here  in  silence  dwell, 

Secluded  from  the  garden  flow'rs  ? 
Why  leave  the  tribes  of  yonder  dell. 
Whose  glarmg  tints  profusely  swell, 
And  spend  alone  the  lingering  hours  ? 

When  storms  defece  the  laughing  sky. 
And  thunders  shake  the  vaulted  air. 
When  lightnings,  thro*  the  welkin  fly, 
No  friend  my  charming  FlowV  I  is  nigh. 
Thy  matchless,  properties  to  spare  I 

Then  vain  indeed  thy  graceful  mien i 
And  all  thy  attributes  will  prove  1 

In  vain  shall  sorrow  intervene. 

Thy  (^arms  so  modestly  serefto, 

To  shelter  from  the  storms  aboTe !  ' 

Then  tell  me,  Flower,  why  tlii»s  aloue 
Thou  lov*st  in  s  lituJe  to  shroud  !   • 
Does  malice  on  thy  features  frown, 
Because  they're  chaster  than  her  own. 
Or  dost  ihou  hate  the  crowd  ? 

"Alas!  my  friend  I  thi*"lonely  5pot 

"  Has  long  my  favorite  station  been  ; 
"  Here  to  the  gnrcten-tribe  forgot, 
"  Their  joys  inC^UtUslyhot, 
. - ♦*  1  breathe  tlie  ^Kof  health  serene \ 

"Besides,  the  spkndonr  of  th«h-  dresf , 

**  Outshines  too  much  my  lanj^id  hue; 
**  Nor  will  th€  moans  of  weak  distress, 
"  Excite  in  them  on«5  f»nd  caress,  '"* 
•  **  However  my  friend  they  may  in  you." 
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1S8  Otigintd  foehy^ 

Then  Aince  His  thui ,  my  iweetest  FtowV ! 

Come !  let  me^bfkr  tbcc  far  nvrvf. 
Where  neltber  haughty  pride  nor  power» 
Ctn  on  thy  matchless  besuties  l(yw>»  . 

Or  ip«im  ihy  iiidifeiitanvy. 

Thus' genius  blest  with  erery  grace, 

To  triumph  o*er  the  human  heart. 
Withdraws  to  some  sequestered  place. 
The  mighty  frorks  of  time  to  trace. 

Unknown  to  all  the  schemes  ol  art. 

Thus  Pa  ATT  with  klnd[  parentalicare, 
SMiUes  on  the  pure  poetic  Fi.ow'a  *; 

Betrifves  it  irom  the  desert  bare, 

To  thrive  In  more  salubrioiis  air. 

And  flourish  with  the  ciicling  hour ! 
Gnq^Mi-sArwf,  Amguii  1609.  J.  G. 

Love  Letters  /»  mi/  Wife.    By 

Jambs  WooohoUs^. 

For  the  Umversal  Magazine, 

The  following  letters  are  a  se- 
quel to  some  which  1  printed  in  the 
year  1808,  and  which  I  intciMled  for 
publication,  but  the  war  commenciDg 
shortly  after,  1  was  ducouniged  from 
proceeding  with  the  undertaking.  I 
now  transmit  the  continuation  to  you, 
leaving  it  to  your  judgment  to  insert 
them,  at  such  tin)€s  and  in  such  por- 
tioAs  as  you  may  think  best 
'  I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jahes  Woodhovse. 
londMtAug.UfMm. 

LETTER  X. 
VtiAi.  Haknah,  ' 

In  my  last  I  strove  to  gite 
A  partial  sketch  how  peccant  courtiers  live. 
To  shew  while  we,  duU  duteous  peasants, 

plod  - 
In  sef ving  man,  or  glorifyUig  God, 
H6w.they  their  days  idolatrously  pass. 
In  glorifying  self  before  th^ir  glass. 
Or,  a^ing  phreney  to  that  foQlish  crime^ 
In  dissipation  spend  their  precious  time. 

No  bended  knee,  no  lifted  hand,  or  eye, 
Salutes  the  Sovereign  of  the  earth  and  sk,y. 
For  him  no  altars  in  their  hearts  arise, 
For'  ofTeHng  incense^  or  clean  sacrifice. 
Noifounds  of  thanks  or  praise  the  Saviour 

shares- 
No  prayer  the  Spirit**" register  declares; 
Nor  can  their  consci^ce  one  right  act  re- 
cord, ,  .  [Lord. 
Thut  help'd  mani  happmess,  or  pleas'd  the 
'  ■/■iii'»     »        ■     ■I..I.  ■>..  I ,  .         I    ..  I  ..II    t 
*  Joseph Blacket,  for  an  account  of  whose 
hoautifnl  Ode,  «  The  Times/'  «ee  Univer- 
sal Magasinie  for  last  Feb.  p.  2^5. 


[Ao«vst 


When  tn^min^s  psedeus  tim«  is  past 

And  Death  is  nearer  by  fidl  hslf  a  day. 
Still  two  hones  mora  in  mad  aaniMmenu 

roW, 
That  neither  charm  their  sense  or  cheer 

their  soul.  [full, 

Tho*'  Fancies  freights  are  €ne,  her  sails  are 
Amidst  their  mif  hty  din  they're  alwaysdull] 
Their  frothy  talk  and  fulsome  sentiment 
Ne'er  stoi^  the  Yktixt  viih  joy  or  yields 

content. 
Mark  their  biank  faces  as  they  roll  along} 
Amid  the  thousands    that   compose  ■  the 

throng. 
They  look  like  convicts  who  expect  a  rope, 
More  than  the  friends  of  happiness  or  hope. 
In  plots  and  plans,  tho'  ever  on  the  scout, 
And  hnaier  than  en  embassies  throughout ; 
Vet  when,  mt  length,  their  desttn'd  goal  is 

gain'd. 
And  all  the  prizes  of  pursuit  attained. 
Still  disappointment  dogs  them  thro*  the 

rounds 
And  all  the  hopes  of  happiness  confounds. 
Tlie  wittiest  sayings  and  the  wisest  savs, 
With  which  they    meant  to  wiii  much 

.     proud  applause. 
Turn  out  such  chaffy,  childish,  eloquence, 
They  scarce  afibrd  one  scrap  of  couimoa 

sense; 
While  all  their  other  empty  hopes  of  pride, 
And  pomp,  and  vanity,  are  null  and  void. 

But  think  not  1  at  every  courtier  strike, 
Or  deem  the  individuals  all  alike ;  ' 
1  might  enumerate  some  of  high  degree. 
Humane  and  bounteous  both  to  thee  and 

me.  [grace, 

Some,  blessM  with  virtue's  gifts  or  heav'niy 
Afford  foil  proofs  of  far  superior  race ; 
And  shew  by  symptoms  of  true  feith  and 

love, 
They  look  and  lon^;  for  better  things  above. 
Nor  are  my  best  affections  all  coiifiii'd 
To  self  and  fellows  of  ihferior  kind. 
But  can  moat  simply  and  sincerely  call 
On  that  great  God  who  gives  and  governs  all, 
That  He  would  mercy  and  moet  grace 

bestow, 
To  guide  tbem  all  in  paths  of  peace  below; 
And,  vrhen  compell'd  to  feel  the  puwV  *4 

fate. 
Plant  alt  their  spirits  in  Still  happier  state. 
But  none  whose  view  surveys  the  courtly 

class, 
And  marks  the  conduct  of  the  crafty  mass; 
Their  vain  idolatry  and  devili^ih  pride, 
Can  warmth  Withhold,  or  virtuous  bls^^ 

avoid; 
Can-think  that  souls,  tram*d  up.Jn  every  v(ce« 
Could  rest  one  hour  in  earthly  Paradise, 
Or,  borne  to  heav'nby  sovereign  graces 

.    could  taite 
One  perfect  relish  of  its  pure  repsst. 

'    XTo  be  cont^udd 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

HOYAL'  tociBTT.  'flome)»  pieventedi  th«  preisure  from 

Jn^wtant  Disaneries  rttpecimg  ike  ^l^nif  r«at  ?«  one  part  of  the  intct- 

Stone  in  the  Bladder.  *>"^«  immediJitely  behiDd  the  bUdder» 

Mn  u  •     •      At.    1.    ^°^  their  motion  on  one  another  ren* 

R..HoM^  m  rerie^ng  the  la-  j^^ed  their  external  surface  smooth. 
^vf  »;?^»an<^«C"«te<)bwrvatioiis  and  probnWy  prevented  their  increaw. 
of  Mr.  Braode.  on  the  structure.  &c.  j^  ^^^^^^^  '^^  ^f  ^^e  same  Itmd.  14 
of  ^alcuh,  and  of  Jhe  effects  that  are  ^^^y  were  found,  which  weresimi* 
produced  upon  them  by  the  use  of  j^rf  ,|t„^j^  by  means  of  the  same 
internal  medicines,  «ay»  h«had  long  ^rt  of  enlarsament  of  the  posterior 
been  of  the  opinion,  that  they  were  of  ,^^4^  ,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,j  y^ 
S*"  w'**  ^''}  the  grounds  of  failure  ^^  fo„^  tw\wtd  in  cvsts,  formed 
he  had  not  discovewd.  The  cifcum-  |^^^„  ^^e  iascieuli  of  tKe  muscuUr 
stanceof  the  exterior  Umincof  cal-  coat  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  be  entirely 
cull,  extracted  from  patiente  who  had  excluded  from  the  general  cavity,  and 
pereevered  in  a  long  coarse  of  alka-  therefore  had  not  produced  any  of 
line  preparations,  having  been  found  the  common  symptoms  of  stone.  To 
softer  than  the  parts  towards  the  cen-  p^vc  that  calculi  do  sometimes  in- 
ire,  had  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  ^^^^  ^^ile  the  patient  is  using  atka^ 
the  action  of  the  medianes  upon  the  y^^  medicines,  the  following  facte 
calcotus,  and  led  to  the  belief,  that  ^^  adduced: 

where  (he  stone  was  small  It  might  be       .         ,      '     ,      ,         ".,   m  « 

wholly  dissolved ;  but  it  now  appears,  A  gentleman,  having  roided  a  smalt 
that  the  soft  part  is  not  a  portion  of  calaulns,  persisted  m  the  u*e  of  alka- 
the  original  calculus,  but  a  newly-  ""«  medicines,  aiid  passed  no  more 
formed  substance,  in  which  the  uric  calculi;  but  on  his  death,  at  the  age 
atid  is  not  deposited  in  crystals,  but  of75,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  Wadd^ 
mechanically  mixed  with  phosphates,  ^f^  ^"^^^  completely  fnii  of  soff, 
and  the  anii^  mutas  in  the  wine,  ^f  ^*»  «l«««y  ciklculu  340  in  nnmbel'. 
rp,  ,,   .     t    f  •    -o.    «.      They  were  anal»ed.  and  fonnd  to 

Theopinion  that  calculi  in  thehu-  consist  of  uric  acid,  the  photpdatea 
iftanWadder  have  been  entirely  dis-  ,„a  animal  mueni.  and  dtf^d  s^ 
solved  has  received  ibi  priocipiil  sup-  ^^^y^  f^^  ^he  ealcuius  voided  soon 
port  from  instances  having  occiirred.  .fter  he  began  the  use  of  alkatif«^ 
where  the  iymptoms  went  entirely  that  they  appear  to  have  been  forme* 
awan  while  the  patients  were  using  ^^^^  that  peSod. 
alkaline  medicines,  and  never  after-       a     .1.  .     .         .        - 

wards  retnmed.  The  fallaey  of  this  „^r.^*^'"  P^«®?.  ^^^IH  ^?^«»  *^ 
•pinion  has  been  detected,  by  exa-  f«ali  three  months,  finding  the  symp^ 
mining  the  subjects  after  deaths  in  *^""  **""  more  violent,  submitted  to 
one  case,  the  patient  was  68,  and  had  aJ».  operation.  The  calculus,  for  the 
been  long  taking  the  saline  draught,  thickness  of  ^\  of  an  inch,  was  en- 
vhen  all  symptoms  vanished,  and  the  tirely  comnosed  of  triple  phosphate^ 
ease  was  punished  in  proof  of  its  efii-  >BSk  "tate  of  perfect  spiculated  crystals, 
cacy;  bnt  when  he  died.  90  calculi  »o  as  to  present  a  very  rough  irritating 
were  found  in  his^bladder ;  and  it  ap-  surface  to  the  internal  membrane  of 
P«ared,  tha^  the  symptoms  went  off,  the  bladder,  while  the  inner  parts  of 
00  accoont  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  ^^  calculus  were  made  up  of  a  mtx- 

KUte  gland  having  become  en-  ^ure  of  uric  acid  and  phosphates,  $0 
Bd  (a  cbange  which  ft-eqoently  that  the  alkali  had  prevented  the 
occurs  in  that  period  of  lile).?nd  hav-  ibrmation  of  uric  acid,  but  the  phos- 
ing  formed  a  barrier  between*thecal-  pbates  were  deported  mqre  rapidly 
culi  and  the  orifice  of  the  bfa^dder,  so  than  before. 

that  they  no  longer  irritated  that  part,  A  gentleman,  in  whose  urine  the 
tither  m  making  water,  or  in  the  djf-  uric  aeid  appears  in  a  solid  form,  im- 
Krent  movements  of  the  body,  but  mediately  after  it  is  voided,  has  the 
Si?*"*  lower  posterior  part  of  the  same  ^pearance  in  the  urine,  even 
hladder,  wtfbout  producing  any  pain-  when  nine  drachms  of  soda*  dissoived 
t«i  «ff«cts.    Their  number,  {siqri  Mr,  in  water,  impregnated  with  cvbohic 
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aci4*' -are  taken  rti  twenty-four  bourse 
so  that  the  alkali  does  not  even 
counteract  the  formation  of  uric 
acid. 


tAtJOust 


FRENCH   NATIONAL    INSTITUTE. 

Scientific  Improvements, 

THESE  proceedings  from  small 
beginnings  and  opposed  by  un- 
precedented obstacles,  have  at  length 
arisen  to  that  magnitude  and  impor- 
taiTce  as  to  tlireaten  the  present  Bci- 
lu7n  Mcrcaiorius,  mcrcantiic  war, with 
the  powerful  reaction  of  all  its  own 
cpnsequences ;  and  thus  a  contest  con- 
tinued for  the  sake  of  monopoly, 
inav  end  in  the  extinction  of  trade 
itself. 

What  we  have  ruined  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  superior  naval  force,  the 
Trench  are  rapidly  recovering  by  su- 
perior ingeftuity:  satisfied  with  the  ge- 
jiius,  the  asionishiug  good  fortune  and 
abilities  of  the  French  Emperor,  the 
ingenuity,  labour,  and  talents  of  the 
people  of  France,  are  therefore  em- 
ployed in  endeavours  to  invent,  to 
fabricate,  or  to  discover,  substitutes 
for  many  of  those  commodities,  pre- 
viously imported  into  France,  from 
Asia,  or  from  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
not  without  concern  we  observe  that 
they  have  already* succeeded  ip  many 
of  these  exertions,  beyond  belief  or 
cxf)ectation.  Cotton,  it  appears,  of 
no  mean  quality^  is  grown  in  Langue- 
doc,  Gascony,  and  in  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain;  a  country  which 
they  regard  as  not  less  a  part  of  Napo- 
leon's empire,  than  France.  Indigo 
inay  be,  as  they  conceive,  replaced  by 
other  substances,  capable  of  supply- 
ing its  place.  Bourdier  and  Caillard, 
the  one  a  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  the 
other  a  physician  at  Paris,  have  dis- 
covered, as  they  asseh,  specifics 
jagainst  intermitting  fevers,  which  will 
Tender  the  purchase  of  Peruvian  bark 
unnecessary  in  future.  Experiments, 
made  by  order  of  govcrument,  in  the 
hospitals,  are  said  to  establish  the 
pKOof  of  theae  succedanea,  which  may 
oe  procured,  and  are  produced  in 
Europe.  But  the  most  important, 
and  by  far  the  most  alarming  dis- 
covery, which  the  French  pretend  to 
.have  recently  made,  is  that  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  sugar.    It  is  xw)t  possible  to 


peruse  the  long;  accurate,  and  able 
account  given  of  this  matter,  without 
admiration  or  concern.  1(  France, 
already  deprived  of  all  her  sugar 
colonies,  .except  Ouadaloupe,  for  the 
Islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon 
scarcely  export  any,  can  produce  any 
thing  to  supply  that  object  of  con- 
sumption among  a  considerable  part 
of  her  population,  the  injurious  con- 
sequences to  Great  Britain  are  in- 
calculable. 


.    HORTlCULTtJRAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  Manacrement  of  the  StDfei  or 
Spanish  C/iesnut.  Ry  the  Right 
fion.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

IN  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
where  chesnuts  are  used  for  food, 
the  practice  of  giafting  the  trees  that 
bear  them,  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial;  the  wild,  or  ungrafted 
chesnut  is  called  in  French,  Cha- 
taingnier^  and  thp^rafted  of  cultivated 
sort,  Marotmier, 

At  present  the  nurserymen  in  De- 
vonshire and  other  westeni  counties, 
deal  in  grafted  chesnut  trees,  and 
some  gentlemen  have  introduced  them 
into  their  gardens. 

At  Spring  Grove,  they  wwe  Jong 
neglected,  owing  to  the  disinclination 
that  gardeners  have  t9  novelties;  but 
within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  they 
have  increased  in  size,  and  every  crop 
has  become  more  abundant;  they  are 
faiuch  smaller  than  the  Spanish  im- 
ported fruit,  but  they  are  beyond 
comparison  m<uch  sweeter  to  the  taste. 
The  crops  are  little  subject  to  injury, 
except  from  very  late  frosts ;  and  the 
trees  are  in  general  covered  with 
blossoms  so  as  to  retard  their  annual 
increase.  They  require  very  little 
care  or  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener,  gathering  excepted.  When 
the  usage  of  grafting  chesnUts  becomes 
common,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  grafts 
of  all  other  sorts  will  be  prooiired  from 
th^  continent. 

The'kernels  of  these  chesnuts,  and 
of  all  oth(^rs  ripened  in  England,  are 
more  liable  to  shrivel  and  dry  Op  than 
those  imported ;  owtn^  to  a  deficiency 
of  summer-heat  in  our  climate  to  rii>eo 
the  fruit.  This  njay  be  obviated  by 
keeping  the  nuts   always  in  a  cool 
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place, rathor damp  than  dry:  the  ves»  tirely  prevaatitig  pehifir^ion,  and 
sel  best  suited  to  presei-ve  th^m,  is  an  thus  endangering  the  loAof  vitality, 
earthen-ware  jar,  with  a  cover;  which  the  immediate  consequence  of  which 
will  not  only  keep  them  cool,  hut'  re-  is,  the  appearance  of  must  and  monl- 
strain  the  loss  of  moisture  without  ens  diness. 


VARIETIES,  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL; 

If^th  Notices  respecting  Men  of  Letters,  Artists,  and  JVbrks 
in  Hand,SfC.SfC* 

JAMAIS  Moore,  E^q.  brother  to  on  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  &c. 
Ihe    late    Lieut.*General    John  is  engaged  upon  a  General  History  of 
Mooie,  has  in  the  press  a  Vimtication  Europe,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
of  the  Campaign  of  the  British  Army  peace  in  1783,  to  the  present  time, 
in  Spain.  *        A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 

Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  through  Russia,  Royal  Institution,  methodfcally  ar- 
and  the  territories  of  the  Don  Cos-  ranged,  with  an  alphabetical  index,  is 
sSLcks,  Kuban  Tartary,  the  Crimea,  "very  shortly  to  be  published;  thii 
&c.  will  very  shortly  be  fmblisbed;  will  scrv^  as  an  index  for  any  libraty. 
-as  will  also  a  complete  collection  of  It  contains  the  late  Mr.  Astle'slibrarj*, 
Voyages  and  Travis  frpm  Columbus  and  the  best  author^  on  every  branch 
to  the  present  time.  of  knowledge.  •• 

Mr.  Bentham  has  two  works  of  con-      Anew  edition  of  Wood's  Athenx 
stderable  promise  in  the  press;   one  Oxoniensb,  with  corrections  and  con- 
entitled  Elements^/  the  Art  of  Pack-  siderablc  additions,  is  in  the  press. 
ing,  as  applied  to  Juries -^  and  the  other       CromweUiana\  or  Anecdotes   from 
The  Perils  afthe  Preis.  authentic   documents,  illustrative  of 

>  A  society  of  gentlemen  at  Plymouth,  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
intend  publishing  the<  Origin  and  his  family,  will  shortly  be  published 
Progress  of  the  Town,  together  with  in  one  volume  small  folio, 
the  siege  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Three  volumes  of  the  works  of  the 
which  will  be  minutely  attended  to.  Rev.  Richard  Cecil  are  about  to  be 
.  The^Rev.  D.  T.  Fosbrooke  is  pre-  published  by  a  friend  of  the  author, 
paring  for  publication  a  Dictionarv  of  to  whom,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he 
Antiquities,  general  and  local,  on  the  has  entrusted  this  business.  The  first 
plan  of  the  French  Dictionary  in  the  will  contain  the  Memoirs  of  the  Hon. 
Encyclopedic  Methodique,  to  include  and  llev.  W.  B.  Cadogan,  John  Ba* 
the  antiquities  ofall  nations  as  well  as  con.  Esq,  R.A.  and  the  Rev.  John 
Great  Britain.  Newton,    with   their    portraits;    the 

Mr.  Douglas  intends  to  publish  An  second  is  to  consist  of  Miscellanies ; 
Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  viz.  different  sermons  and  tracts  al-  . 
Elements  of  Mathematics,  or  Euclid's  ready  printed  separately,  and  a  few 
Elements,  pointing  out  and  confuting  original  pieces:  the  third  will  be  made 
various  absurdities  and  inaccuracies  "P  ^^^^  a  selection  from  a  consider* 
introduced  into  them  by  some  modern  able  number  of  sermons  taken  down 
writers.        '  in  short  hand. 

Tho  Chronicle  of  Grafton  is  nearly  Dr.  Carey  has  anew  work  in  the 
reprinted  in  two  volumes  quarto,  to  press,  entitled  "  Poetic  Reading  Made 
correspond  with  those  of  Hollinshed  Easy,"  containing  a  selection  of  poe- 
and  Hall.  This  will  soon  be  followed  try  for  schools,  with  directions  for  the 
by  that  of  Fabian.  proper  utterance  of  each  line,  which 

A  View  of  the  ancient  and  present  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  his  **  EnJ- 
State  of  Shetland  Island,  by  Dr.  Ed-  li»h  Prosody  and  Versification." 
monston,  is  in  the  press,  embracing  A  new  edition  of  Nicholson's  Prin- 
.  the  history  of  every  thing  connected  ciples  of  Architecture,  corrected  and. 
lyith  that  country,  in  two  volumes  in  improved  by  the  author,  is  in  thc^ 
quarto.  ,  press,  with  the  addition  o^  two  new 

.    Mr*  BJgland,  author  of  tl^e  X*ettcrs.  jpUtes,  forming  'thsee  voiui^es  avo* 
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Jjowry  attd  otbart. 

Mr.  Faalkner,  ef  CMsn,  wiU  put 
tf»  pre«  in  N<»vembav  **  An  Hutui" 
cffK  Topographicttit  and  Siaiisihal  De^ 
$cr^HoH  ^  CheUea  and  Ut  EnwronsJ* 
Tbii  work  will  be  dedicated  by  per* 
mtisioa  to  tbc  Honourable  and  Rigbt 
Reverend  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
cbeiter^and  will  include  ^irery  pvr* 
.titular  relative  to  the  antiqnttiet, 
topograpby,  population*  soil,  agricul- 
ture, manufa^ures,  ecclesiastioat  his* 
tory  of  Cbekea,  with  a  full  description 
lef  all  tbe  monoments  in  the  cburcb» 
"^ith  tbe  epitaphs  and  an  English 
translation,  accomnanied  with  oio- 
traphical  notices  o(  all  tbe  noble  and 
mnied  4>ersonages  there  interred  or 
recorded ; '  likewise,  an  historical  and 
descripttre  account  of  theRoyalHospi- 
tah  and  Royal  Militarj  Asylum,  Physic 
Gardens,  Winchester  Palace,  Rane- 
laj^h,  &:c.  4Hth  a  descriptive  catalogue 
orsuch  paintings, sculpture,  and  works 
td  art,  as  are  at  present  in  Chelsea, 
also  anecdotes  of  eminent  statesmen, 
literary  characters,  &c.  who  have  re- 
sided rn'Chehea  during  the  three  pre* 
ceding  centuries,  including  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  lives  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  tbe  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Sir  Hlins  Sloane*  and  other 
celebrated  taen. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  have 
conferred  the  degree  of  L*L.D.  on 
Samuel  Gntse,  Esq.  who  lately  brought 
lirora  India,  tbe  purest  collection  of 
manuscripts  ever  imported  into  this 
dountpy,  besides  several  rare  Indian 
Campos  and  Intaglios. 


[Apoost 


AltTS*.  SGUtMCEf,  Stc. 

(Since  the  tcafTolding  and  the  awn- 
ing have  been  compirtely  removed 
frmA  the  statue  erected  m  Rustell- 
sqnare,  in  memonr  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  tffttk  produced  on  the 
f  pectalon^'  has  been  that  of  general 
i^miratfoti  and  pleasure.  The  statue 
jrlcelossal;  tbe  attitude  well  chosen, 
gracenil  and  manly ;  the  folds  of  dra- 
pery are  ampler  yet  snfficiently  de- 
tailed. His  GracCi  being  a  farmer  of 
the  N^  Sebo6l,  reposes  one  arm  on 
ft  nloogh,  the  left  hand  holds  the  gifts 
ef  Cms* '  Spring,  Bummer,  Autumai 
moA  Winter,  penontfi^  iu  the  en- 
4«artog  iwbbkMe  of  cbtMreii»  play 


round  tbe  fcet  of  the  statue,  whose 
apf^arent  magnttode  seems  augmented 
by  tbe  contrast  The  pedesti3,  in  em- 
belUsbments  and  sise,  is  well  adapted 
to  tbe  purposes  of  illustration  and 
strength:  to  the  four  corners  are  at* 
taebed  1>ulU*  heads,  in  very  high  re- 
lief, the  cavity  immediately  beneath 
the  upper  moulding  is  adorned  with 
heads  of  cattle  in  recumbent  postures; 
on  the  curved  sides  are  rural  subjects 
In  basso  relievo  ^  the  first  represents 
the  p^pparatidn  Ibr  the  pfooghman*s 
dinner;  the  husbandman^s  wife,  on 
her  knees,  attends  the  culinary  de- 
partment ;  a  youth,  sounding  a  horn, 
two  rustics,  and  a  team  of  oxen  sit 
rest,  finish  the  groupe.-^Tbe  second 
composition  is  made  up  of  reapers 
and  gleaners  variously  employed ;  the 
young  woman  in  the  centre  is  de- 
lineated with  the  comeliness  and  gr^ce 
of  a  village  favourite.  These  enrich* 
ments,the  four  seasons,  and  the  statue 
of  the  Duke,  are  all  cast  in  iiroDze, 
and  so  very  successfully,  that,  with 
tbe  polish  of  high  finishing,  they  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  an  original  model. 

The  massy  materials  of  the  pedestal 
is  Scotch  granite,  and,  together  with 
tbe  superstructure,  measures,  from 
tbe  level  ground  to  the  summit  of  the 
monument,  37  feet.  Tbe  principal 
figure  is  nine  feet^high. 

£riVMi&  l!M/tlii/Ma.--On  Wednesday, 
Aucust  g,  the  gallery  was  re-opened 
to  the  students.  The  governors  have 
sent  choice  pictures  from  their  collec- 
tions, for  the  improvement  of  the 
younp^  oainters.  The  King,  patron 
of  this  highly  meritorious  iostitutioa, 
has  seiit  a  large  piece  by  Tiniaretp 
whose  general  efiect  of  colour  and 
clare  obscure,  is  splendid.  Captain 
Agac  has  presented  a  landscape  and 
figures  by  D;'Tenters,  Earl  Grosvenor 
a  landscape  by  Claude,  and  another 
by  G.  Pousin,  besides  several  others 
equally  valuable  presented  by  tbe 
otner  governors.  The  collection  at 
large  presents  a  mass  of  intellectual 
nutrittiettt,whicb,  if  properly  digested, 
will  assist  in  briOgiag  forward  the 
youthful  genius  to  a  matured  vigour. 

Dr.  Brewster,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
invented  a  new  goniometrtcal  telen 
scope  and  microscope  for  measuring 
tVe  angles  of  crystals  by  reflectioa, 
and  for  ascertaining  the  inclination  of 
stma^  and  the  apparent  majpiUude  oi 
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angles  when  thi?  eye  is  not  placed  at 
their  vertex,;  He  hat  also  produced 
an  instrument  lor  determining  dis^ 
tances  at  one  station^  without  mea* 
turiog  a  base,  without  a  portable  base 
being  attached  to  the  instrument^ 
without  measuring  of  it^  or  without 
knswing  the  object,  the  distance  of 
which  is  to  be  ascertained.  A  long 
base  is  actually  created  by  the  instru- 
meDt,  without  measuring  of  it;  and 
the. distance  is  said  fo  be  obtained  by 
a  principle  which  has  never  been 
made  use  of  in  trigonometrical  in- 
struments. 

The  art  of  printing  from  stone, 
continues  to  be  carried  on  at  Stutt* 
'  gardt,  at  the  printing  office  established 
there  for  that  purpose;  but  the  en* 
craving  of  music  has  been  the  chief 
branch  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
applied. 

Baron  Lutgendorf  has  brought  for- 
ward at  Vienna,  a  kind  of  machine  to 
preserve  life  under  water,  without  any 
apprehension  of  drowning  in  the  per- 
son that  may  wear  it.  It  is  a  kind  of 
cuirass,  and  admits  the  body  to  assume 
evenr  possible  position. 

The  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  has  ad- 
'  vertised  a  premium  of  30  guineas  for 
the  best  refutation  of  the  late  Mr. 
David  Levies  Dissertation  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, to  be  produced  within  the 
prescrit  year.— N.B.  A  late  English 
Jewish,  convert,  drove  a  hackney 
coach,  and  a  jew  so  well  known  to 
several  persohs  still  living,  who  under 
pretence  of  being  converted  at  differ- 
ent places  on  the  continent,  had  beeh 
baptized  ./^ee/t  times.  TWo  Jews  at 
Berlin,  it  is  said,  have  lately  informed 
the  London  Society,  that  they  have 
embraced  Christianity,  and  that  of 
course,  they  are  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  con- 
nected with  their  coming  to  England,, 
and  oipreacjiing  to  their  brethren. 
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lication  of  its  ppoeeedmct;  i3km  fint 
^rt  contains  *'  A  Joornal  of  an  Agri^ 
cultural  Tour  in  England,  by  Mein* 
h<>ldf  an^ssav  on  the  Management 


of  Tre9»  by  Mourieux^-^hc'Modc 
of  making  C 
torpb,*^  &c. 


of  making  Gooseberry 


ixv^h 
Wine, 


byT4x* 


Denmark*  - 
The  Society  of  Rural  Econdofiy  at 
Copenhagen  has  presented  tlu;  Danish 
peasantry  with  6000  copies  of  Mr^ 
Kafirs  Instructions  for  the  Cultivation 
of  Flax.  Translated  into  German,  it 
has  been  given  away,  among  |fae  pea- 
santry of  Holsteip  and  Sleswick.  The 
i^mesociety has  commenced  the  puU> 


The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Co^ 
penhagen  hare  given  out  the  follow* 
mg.  as  prize  questions  :*«-ln  M§ihe* 
mmOu^  ''Explain  the  comtmction 
and  theory  or  abydraalic  tube»  by 
means  of  which  we  may  distinctly 
observe  objects  at  the  bottom  of  th» 
sear  In  Physics^  "  What  infbrmar 
tion  has  been,  or  may  be  gained  re* 
specting  the  state  of  the  atmotpherc 
in  the  higher  regions  by  means  of 
aerial  voyages?**  in Histmy,  "Com* 
pare  the  best  and  newest  acconats  of 
the  worship  and  religious  ideas  of  the 
various  Indian  or  Tartar  tribe,  and 
theiropinions  respecting  the  origin  and 
primitive  state  ot  theology r«nd  of  the 
world,  with  the  ideas  of  our  ancestort 
upon  the  same  subjects  T  In  PkHoio* 
ph^f  "  H&s  the  eclectic  philosophy  any 
thing  which  can  justly  render  jt  re* 
commendable  at  present  ?  What  men 
have  deserved  to  be  honoured  with 
the  title  of  eclectics }  May  the  phif 
losophers  who  were  formerly  the  orna« 
ments  of  the  school  of  Alf  xanidria,  or 
the  new  school  of  Plato,  be  called 
eclectic,  or  according  to  the  opinion 
of  som%  syncretic?''  A  gold  medal 
worth  SOducats^is  offefed  for  the  best 
memoir  on  either  of  thesf  subjects. 
The  papers  to  be  written  in  Latin, 
Danish,  English,  or  French,  and  pent 
to  Professor  Bugge,  at  Copenhagen, 
before  Jan.  1810. 

France. 

Since  machines  have  been  imported 
into  this  country,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
for  the  preparation  of  wool  and  the 
manufacture  of  clothi  altliongh  a 
nuoiber  of  maiHifacturers  and  other 
persons  had  provided  themst4ves>  ^ith 
them,  being  assisted  by  preiniiimr^ 
and  sums  of  money  by  the  g<%vern-' 
ment,  yet,  as  the  very  semblance  of 
monopoly  cannot  be.  endured-  in-, 
France,  the  government  still  <ar^AU^ 
to  reward  Individual  ingenuity,  haire 
entered  into  a  treaty  witliMi-.  Douglas^ 
by  which  means*  being  induced  to  re^^ 
iimpiish  his  patent,  every  pers«>n  has  ^ 
been  at  liberty  aIbq^'  the  >8t4>f  Jam 
la^,  ioAx^  piake,  an4  lell  part>  or  aU 
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of  tbwe  different  machines  for  pre* 
paring  wool  and  manufacture  of 
cloths. 

A  novel  exhibition  of  plaster  mo- 
dels has  been  for  some  time  past,  ex- 
hibiting in  Paris,  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ancient  edifices  of  different 
kinds  of  architecture.  Seventy-four 
pieces  liave  been  bro\|ght  forward, 
divided  into  the  following  orders : — 
£truscan,  Egyptian,  Indian,  Persian, 
Roman,  Celtic,  and  Cjxlopean. 

A  member  of  the  Society  of  Agri- 
cultare  and  Commerce,  at  Caen,Jn 
Normandy,  has  laid  before  them,  spe- 
cimens of  paper  made  of  straw,  by 
ineans  of  an  instrument  so  simple  in 
its  c6nstruction,  that  any  person  what- 
ever rnay  make  paper  equal  to  that 
made  by  the  best  workmen. 

Mr*  Bouillay  of  Paris,  has  invented 
a  new  process  for  preparing  sulphuric 
ether.  To  a  large  tubulated  glass  re- 
tort placed  on  a  sand  heat,  he  adapts 
a  glass  worm,  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
cold  water;  theextremityof  the  worm 
he  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  large 
bottle,  between  which  and  a  second 
bottle  filled  with  water,  a  communi- 
cation was  made  by  means  of  a  syphon. 
Into  the  retort,  he  inttoduced  S^lbs. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  to 
66^.  In  the  tubulure  a  particular 
kind  of  funnel  was  inserted  with  two 
cocks,  so  that  its  pipe  descended 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
passing  through  the.  sulphuric  acid. 
He  then  poured  S^ibs.  of  alcohol  at 
3(>**  of  Beaume's  aremetcr;  the  mix- 
ture was  very  well  effected;  thedis-' 
tillation  was  kept  up  by  means  of  a 
fire  under  the  retort,  and  as -^ootfas 
about  4lbs.  had  passc-d  over,  22U)s  of 
fresh  alcohol  at  40*  were  introduced, 
drop  by  drop,  regulating  the  quantkv 
as  exactly  as  possible  by  wliat  passed 
over  into  the  receiver.  At  length 
SSlbs.  of  a  fine  white  limpid  product 
was  bbti»ined,  of  the  most  agreeable 
taste  and  smell,  containing  no  traces 
of  sulphurous  acid,  but  whicli  pro- 
duced on  lacing  i^ctified,  on  a  water 
batbf  17jlbs.  of  pure  ether,  with  some 
alcoltol  of  an  ethereal  smell,  well 
adapted  for  a  future  process.  The 
residuum  consisted  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sulpluiric  acid,  some 
alcohol,  water,  ai^  probably  a  cer- 
tairv   ouantity   of  ether   completely 
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Gerfrmny, 

A  manual  of  Botany,  containing  tbe 
nomenclature,  and  the  explansrtionof 
the  first  twenty-thr^e  clasfies  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  the  plants  which  grow 
spontaneously  in  Germany,  is  to  be 
published  shortly  at  Hamburgh;  to 
which  an  £$say  on  drying  PJants  U 
added. 

M.  Trattenik  is  publishing  at  Vi- 
enna, in  Latin  and  German,  a  work 
on  the  Tribe  of  Fungi,  illustrated 
with  plates 4>yReinelli  and  Weber. 

A  chemist  at  Stutfgardt,  it  is  said, 
has  discovered  another  new  raetal 
among  the  grains  of  pi  at  in  a,  to  which 
the  name  of  vistium  has  been  given. 

Another  gentleman  at  Wisbaden, 
has  discovered  a  method  of  recovering 
wine  that  has  turned  sour;  for  which 
purpose  he  makes,  use  of  fiowdercd 
charcoal.  He  has  received  a  medal 
tor  this  discovery,  from  a  miraljer  of 
persons  concerned  in  the  growth  of 
wiue  upon  the  continent. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  has  offered  medals  of  fifty 
ducats  for  the  best  memoirs  •*  upoii 
a  complete  theory  of  tbe  hydraulic 
ram,  taking  into  view  the  adhesion  of 
water.  And  upon  the  deierminatiou 
of  the  object  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  their  influence 
over  the  politics  of  Greece."  The 
memoirs  on  these  subjects  are  to  be 
delfvered  on  or  before  the  ist  of  May, 
1810. 

liafy.  , 

To  the  Academy  of  the  LvHcci,  at 
Rome,  a  memoir  not  yet  published, 
has  been  read  upon  the  discovery  of 
Haui^ne,  a  new  mineral  substiUKre,  in 
the  mountains  of  Latiuni,  near  the 
lake  of  Nemi,  by  the  Abbe  Gisniondi, 
and  described  by  him  under  the  name 
of  latiallte\  but  as  this  miucral  has 
been  since  found  at  Somma,  this  name 
is  improper,  and  it  has  been  called 
Hauyne  as  a  memorial  of  the  French 
mineralist  of  that  name.  This  Hauyne 
has  been  taken  for  fluorspar,  or  spi- 
ndle; it  has  a  great  rescniblance  to 
gadoUnite  and  lazulite.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  cerulean  blue,  which  passed 
into  an  aqua  marine  green,  its  lustre 
is  vitreous;  it  scratches  grass,  felspar, 
and  even  quartz,  very  slightly.  It  is 
very  brittle;  its  fracture  glassy,  with 
angtilar  fragments;  its  specific  gravity 
S.i^.or3. 1.;   it  becomes  electric  by. 
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communication,  but  not  by  heat;  it  Russian  Tartary  and  Bucbaria,  as 
acquires  the  resinous  electricity  by  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  same* 
friction  when  insulated;  it  is  not  As  the  object  of  this  journey  is  to 
magnetic,  it  is  infusible,  and  does  not  make  discoveries  in  Tiatural  history 
lose  its  colour;  it  yields  a  fine  topaz  and  geo^aphy,  the  Doctor  has  been 
yellow  glass  with  borax ;  and  forms  a  supplied' with  every  requisite  for  tlyit 
strong  nitrous  gelly  with  the  nitric,  undertaking,  by  the  Russian  govern- 
niuriatic,  or  sulphuric  acids.     It  is  mcnt 

always  accompanied  with  augite.  Overland  accounts  from  Kanu« 
mica,  and  perhaps  am phagene,  an<J  is  chatka,  received  at  Petersburgh,  men- 
fonnd  in  volcanic  countries.  Its  tion  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Newa,  be- 
analysis  shews  it  to  have  an  analogy  longing  to  the  American  company, 
with  lazulite,  though  no  pot-ash  has  She  had  been  eleven  months  proceed-* 
yet  been  found  in  this  stone.  This  ing  on  her  voyage  to  Hodjac,  the 
Hauyne'is  indeed  a  new  volcanic  gem  place  of  her  destination,  which  is  the 
in  addition  to  the  great  variety  found  capital  pf  the  colony, 
in  the  lava  before ;  and  it  is  riot  A  Counsellor  Koehler,  at  Moscow, 
doubted  but  that  more  minerals  might  has  been  long  employed  in  cleaning 
yet  be  found,  even  in  the  sands  of  old  coins,  which  he  has  been  collect- 
mountainous  countries.  ing  in  the  Crimea.  He  has  published 
Russia.  several  hundreds  belonging  tp  the 
Dr.  Langsdorff,  of  PeterFburgh,  has  kings,  cities  and  Grecian  colonies  or 
been  appointed  by  Count  Romanzow  kingdoms  which  extended  along  the 
to  accompany  a  large  caravan  which  northern  or  western  coasts  ot  the 
has  set   out    from   Orembourg,  for  Black  Sea. 

MEMOIRS  OF  REMARKABLE  PERSONS. 

Andrew  Marvel l.  ^^  ^'^  dissolution  just  after  he  had 

rm^rk      II    .r  i        ir      •    P"^  ofF  from  the  Quay,  as  he  threw 

n^O  collect  from  a  number  of  on.  {^j^  gold-headed  cane  on  shore,  and 
L  ginal  and  scarce  documents  a  j^.j^e^j  j^  ^^be  delivered  to  his  son. 
biograjbhical  sketch  of  this  accom-  His  son  having  left  Cambridge  when 
plisbed  man  and  incorruptible  pa-  ^^  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Mr. 
tnot,  must  be  particularly  gratifying  Andrew  Maivell  commenced  his 
at  a  period  when  too  many,  who  abuse  j.^vels  through  Holland,  France,  and 
that  honourable  name,  are  endeavour-  jj^^  jj,  jf^^  ^^  is  supposed  to 
ing  to  involve  the  whole  country  m  1,^^^  become  acquainted  with  the 
the  same  disgrace  with  themselves,  m  illustrious  Milton.  Till  his  return  to 
their  constant  efforts  to  make  the  na-  England  in  1653,  thirteen  years  after 
tion  believe  that  every  mains  equally  the  period  of  his  leaving  it,  very  little 
corrupt, equally  venal,  seit  interested,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^im  till  Cromwell,  thea 
and  depraved.  protector,  employed  Mr.  Marvel!  as 

Mr.  Andrew  Marvell  was  bom  at  private  tutor  to  Mr.  Dutton  his  ne- 
Kingston-upoQ-Iiull.  His  father,  the  phew;  and  the  young  patriot  soon 
Rev.  Andrew  Marvtll,  was  master  of  after  became  one  of  the  Latin  secre- 
the  Grammer  School  and  Lecturer  of  taries  to  that  celebrated  statesman  and 
Trinity  Church  in  that  place:  he  was  commander:  this  office,  Mr.  Marveli 
a  man  of  principle,  of  a  firm  mind,  said  **  he  considered  to  be  the  most 
and  yet  of  so  much  pleasantry  that  he  innocent  and  inotfensive  tou'ards  his 
v?as  called  the  facetious  Calvinist  Mjijesty's^ftiairs,  of  any  in  that  usurp-' 
Minister.  Young  Andrew  Marvell  cd  government,  to  which  all  men  were 
had  been  admitted  a  student  of  Tri-  then  exposed."  In  this  oiiice  it  seems 
nity  College,  Cambridge,  a  few  years  Milton  was  his  coadjutor, 
before  the  death  of  his  father  in  1640,  As  the  protector  died  at  WhitehaU^ 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Hiimber,  September  S,  l658,'Mr.  Marvell  was 
while  crossing  in  a  small  boat  to  Bar-  in  the  course  of  tluit  yeai«,  elected  one 
ton,  in  Lincolnshire,  it  would  ap-  of  the  burgesses  to  serve  in  parila* 
Far  tjiat  be  had  some  pr^&eiitiment  ment,  for  the  borough  «f  Kingston*. 
Universal  Mao.  Vol.  aU.  T 
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ttpoti-Hull.  From  tfiat  moment,  it 
is  very  clear  that  he  considered  it  to 
he  his  bounden  duty  to  transmit  an 
account  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  his  constituents. 
lii  the  first  parliament,  which  met  be- 
fore the  restoration  in  1660,  Mr.  Mar- 
vell  was  a  constant  attendant;  and 
such  was  his  detestation  of  a  standing 
army,  that  he  says,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  his  constituents,  "I  doubt  not 
before  we  rise,  to  see  the  whole  army 
disbanded,- and  your  town  (Kingston) 
once  more  ungarrisonedj  for  I  cannot 
but  remember,  though  then  a  child, 
those  blessed  days  when  the  youth  of 
your  town  were  trained  for  your 
militia;  and  did,  methought,  become 
their  arms  much  better  than  any  sol- 
diers that  I -have  seen  there  since." 
^  Soon  'after  thia,  he  evinced  his 
jealousy  of  that  many-headed  monster, 
the  excise;  and  he*  thanked  his  con- 
stituents for  a  present  of  a  cask  of  ale, - 
**  so  great,*'  he  said,  "  that  it  might 
make  sober  men  forgetful." 

In  1662  he  went  to  Holland,  during 
ivhicb.  Lord  Bellasis,  High  Steward 
of  Hull,  and  Deputy  Governor  under 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  notified  this 
circumstance  to  his  constituents,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  chuse  another 
member;  bnt  they  rather  cbusing  to 
send  to  Holland  for  the  return  of  their 
old  one,  he  obeyed  their  order  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  But  a  few 
months  after,  gaining  the  consent  of 
his  constituents,  he  accompanied  his 
friend  Lord  Carlisle,  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  Muscon-,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  as  his  secretary,  and 
staid  about  two  years.  On  his  return 
he  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
after  attending  the  parliament  at  Ox- 
ford, with  a  congratulatory  letter,  and 
a  present  of  gold  from  the  corporation. 
On  this  occasion  the  latter,  after  pay- 
ing many  com  pi  Iments  to  Mr.  Marvell, 
wished  him.  to  accept  of  **  six  broad 
pieces,**  which  he  with  his  usual  dis- 
interestedness refused.  With  respect 
to  his  political  communications,  every 
post,  during  parliament  time,  he  woulS 
often  sit  down  to  write  to  his  con- 
stituents at  six  in  the  evening,  after 
lon^  fasting. 

'  What  is  remarked  as  the  most  sur- 
prising by  his  biographers,  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  that  he  ever 
spoke  in  the  house  3  the  joM-nals  make 
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no  mention  of  any.speech  of  his.  Btit 
by  bis  own  account,,  he  always  made 
notes  of  what  passed;  and  by  bis  in- 
defatigable conduct  otherwise  obtain- 
ed a  y^reat  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  the  members.  The  power  of  the 
court  could  not  prevent  Prince  Rupert 
from  noticing  Mr.  Marvell;  be  would 
often  visit  the  patriotic  member  in  his 
apartments,  even  when  his  name  had 
become  the  hatred  of  the  adverse 
party,  who  on  those  occasions  never 
failed  remarking  that  the  Prince  had 
been  with  his  tutor. 

To  such  height  did  the  spirit  of 
party  rise,  that  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Marv<?ll  often  endangered  his  life  by 
assassination;  but  no  bribes,  no  offers 
of  fortune,  or  situation  could  make 
him  swerve  from  the  virtuous  path  he 
had  first  set  out  iipon ;  and  in. this  he 
continued  without  the  least  deviation 
to  the  last.  However  a  man  of  such 
excellent  parts  and  facetious  conver- 
sation could  not  be  unkpown  to 
Charles  H.  who  loved  the  company  of 
wits  so  much  that  he  would  rather 
suffer  the  severest  jokes  than  not  enjoy 
them. 

Mr.  Marvell  had  been  honoured 
with  an  evening's  entertainment  by  his 
Majesty,  who  was  so  charmed  with 
the  ease  of  his  manners,  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  uimblencbs 
of  his  wit,  that  the  following  morning, 
to  shew  him  his  regard,  he  sent  Lord 
Treasurer  Danby,  to  wait  upon  him 
with  a  particular  message  from  him- 
self. 

At  this  time  MK  Marvell  lodged  \n 
a  second  ftoor  in  a  court  in  the  Strand, 
and  Lord  Danby,  from  the  darkness 
of  the  stair-case  and  its  uarrov/ncss, 
abruptly  burst  the  door  open,  and  en- 
tered the  room  a\i  on  ^  suddeji,  where 
he  found  Mr.  Marvell  writing.  Sur- 
prised at  the  sig^it  of  this  noble  vi- 
sitor, he  asked  his  lordship  with  a 
smile,  if  he  had  not  mistook  his  way? 
**  No,"  replied  my  lord,  with  a  bow, 
"  not  since  I  have  found  Mr.  Mar- 
vell;" continuing,  that  he  came  with* 
a  message  frojn  the  King,  who  wished 
to  do  liim  some  signal.ser vice  to  testify 
his  high  opinion  of  his  merits.  At 
^irst  Mr.  Marvell  answered  with  some 
decree  of  levity;  but  becominga^^^'c 
serious,  ho  assured  his  lordship  that 
he  was  ht«[bly  sensible  of  his  Majesty's 
afleclion;   but  he  knew  too  well  the 
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Dflture  of  courts  to  accept  of  favours* 
which  were  expected  to  bind  a  man 
in  tl)e  chains  of  their  interest  He 
said,  "  to  take  tf  place  at  the  hands 
of  his  Majesty,  ^^uld  be  proving  biin 
pilty  of  the  first  sin;  ingratitude,  if 
ke  voted  against  him ;  and  if  he  went 
in  the  smooth  stream  of  his  interest, 
it  might.be  doing  injustice  to  his 
country,  and  his  consciefice ;  he  there- 
fore begged  that  his  Majesty  would 
allow  him  to  enjoy  a  state  of  fiberty, 
and  to  esteem  him  more  his  faithful 
and  loyal  subject,  and  more  in  the 
true  interest  of  his  welfare  by  the 
refusal  of  his  munificence,  than  if  he 
had  embraced  his  royal,  bounty.'* 
These  royal  offers  proving  vain.  Lord 
Danby  began  to  assure'  him  that  the 
King  had  ordered  him  a  tlK)usand 
guineas,  which  he  hoped  he  would 
accept,  till  something  better  and  more 
durable  could  be  thought  of.  At  this, 
Mr.  Marvell  renewe^d  his  usual  smile, 
and  said,  "  Surely,  -my  good  I^rd, 
you  do  not  mean  to  tr/^at  Qie  ludi- 
crously, by  these  munificent  offers, 
which  seem  to  imply  a  poverty  on  my 
part.  Pray,  my  Lord  Treasurer,  do 
these  apartments  bear  any  appearance 
of  want  about  them  ?  Andas  for  my  liv- 
ing, that  is  plentiful  and  good,  which 
you  shall  have  from  the  mouth  of  the 
servant.— Pray  what  had  I  for  dinner 
yesterday?  *  A  shoulder  of  mutton. 
Sir.* '  And  what  do  you  allow  me  to 
day?  'The  remainder  hashed.*  And 
to-morrow,  my  Lord  Danby,  I  shall 
have  the  sweet  blade-bone  broiled  j 
and  when,  your  Lordship  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  my  cook  and  my 
diet,  I  am  sure  his  Majesty  will  be  too 
tender  in  future  to  attempt  to  bribe  a 
man  with  golden  apples,  who  lives  so 
well  on  the  viands  of  his  own  country,'* 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  no 
Roman  virtue  ever  surpassed  this 
temperance;  nor  can  gold  bribe  any 
man  that  is  not  bribed  with  luxury. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  also  observed, 
**  No  man,  whose  appetites  are  his 
master's,  can  perform  the  duties  of 
his  nature  with  strictness  and  regu- 
larity: he  that  would  be  superior  to 
external  influences,  must  ^rst  become 
superior  to  his  own  j^assions." 

Mr.  Marvell,  it  seems,  was  fond  of 
tesiding  at  Highgate,  and  this  seems 
to  have  put  his  life  in  danger  moie 
|haa  once^     f  ^s  ^Iso  csuised  hitt  to 


remark,  that  **  he  was  not  §o  much  io 
love  with  life,  as  to  be  unprepared 
fordeath.'*  As  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  scorn  of  corruption  on  one 
hand,  so,  on  the  other,  he  could  never 
be  provoked  to  revenge  by  any  per- 
sonal resentment.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  a  sworn  foe  to  flattery,  ati4 
very  cautious  in  regard  to  his  friend- 
ships. He  most  cordially  detested  all 
those  who  basely  crouched  at  the  feet 
of  power,  or  were  the  zealots  of  arbi- 
trary government.  Yet  even  here  t\w 
native  magnanimity  of  his  mind  was 
evident  ;^r  though  he  severely  lashed 
the  vices  both  public  and  private,  of 
the  lascivious  monarch  who  then  bora 
sway,  vet  he  could  generously  praise 
any  of  his  actions  which  were  com- 
mendable. 

It  was  Mr.  Marvell  and  Dr«  Barrow 
who  assisted  in  rescuing  "  Paradise 
Lost*'  from  unmerited  obscurity,  by 
their  two  complimentary  poems  in 
En|[Iish  and  Latin.  Upon  the  Beiiim 
Episcopole,  or  the  Bishop's  War,  Mr, 
Marvell  thus  expressed  himself:-^ 

•*  The  friendly  load-stone  has  not  more 

combinM, 
Than  Bishops  crampM  the  commerce  of 

mankind ; 
Had  it  not  been  for  such  a  bias  strong. 
Two  nations  had  not  miss'd  their  mark  so 

long: 
One  king-«one  faith-^^ue  language— «nd 

one  isle, 
English  and  Scotch-«!-His  all  but  cross  and 

pile." 

Mr.  Marveirs  controversial  writings 
are  voluminous.  The  **  Rehearsal 
Transposed,*'  an  answer  to  Bishop 
Parker,  was  praised,  even  by  Swift, 
His  Letters  to  his  Constituents  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  number; 
the  last  work  he  published  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  was  **  An  Account  of 
the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Government  in  England,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  loiTg  prorogation  of 
November  1675,  ending  Feb.  15,  I676, 
until  the  last  meeting  of  parliament 
July  16,  1677.  In  this  work,  as  he 
asserted,  that  the  king  and  subject  are 
bound  together  by  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, the  former  ceases  to  be  a  h^i- 
tixnjate  sovereifrti,  the  moment  he  ceases 
to  be  bomul  by  tliem."  For  the  dis- 
covery of  the  printer  of  this  work,  and 
another,  viz.  **  A  seasoijable  Argu-. 
mcnt  to  all  the  Grand  4  wies,"  a  ^ewa»"^ 
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was  oflfercd  by  the  ministftfs  in  fhe  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his  rcla- 

Lotndon  Gazette.     The  latter  work,  tives:-^ 

written  by  Mr.  Marvell  also,  was  to  «  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

persuade  all  the  grand  jurifs  to  peti-  Andrew  Marvcll. 

tion  for  a  new  parliament,  Src.  As  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  constitution, 

The  poems  written  by  Mr.  Marvel!  laws,  and  liberties  of  Eo^jUnd,    . 

are  numerous,  and  abound  with  point  and  out  of  family  aflFection,  and  admiration 
and  happy  turns;   they  are  also  less       of  the  uncorrupted  probity  of  his  life 
contaminated  with  coarse  and  indeli-  and^manaers, 

cate  expressions,  than  manv  that  were  Robert  Nettlcton,  of  London,  merchant, 
printed  in   the  reign  of  Charles  II.      ^      -        his  grand  nephew. 
The  hymn  on  Gratitude,  and  the  ode,     ^^'^^  ^^'^  '\''^^^lV^lT'^7(^t^ 
-  The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High"!  }""  ^"  "^^^^"^  *"*  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^^• 

Both  inserted  by  Mr.  Addison  in  the  T)r.  Granger  describes  him  as  "of 
Spectator,  r.re  said  to  have  been  writ-  a  middling  stature,  pretty  strong  set, 
ten  by  Mr.  Marvell,  as  well  as  the  roundish  faced,  cherry 'checked,  hazel 
celebrated  elegiac  ballad  of  "William  eyed,  brown  haired.**  Biographirtil 
and  Margaret.'*  history  tells  us  "  he  was  in  conversa- 

In  August  1678.  after  having  been  tion  very  modest,  and  of  few  words." 
secreted  for  some  time,  inconsequence  A  portrait' of  him,  painted  in  1661, 
of  the  prosecution  with  which  he  was' was  in  po^ession  of  Thomas  HoUis, 
threatened  by  government,  it  is  said,  Esq.of  Liiicoln*s-Inn,  who^vras  agreat 
he  expired  by  poison;  for  he  was  admirer  of  his  talents,  his  character, 
healthful  and  vigorous  till  the  mo-  and  independence.  Whiske/s  at  that 
inent  he  was  seized  with  the  preme-  time  adorned  the  upper  lip;  hiscoun- 
ditated  ruin.  He  was  buried  at  the  tcnanceseened  rather  grave;  in  short, 
expense  of  the  corporation  of  Hull,  according  to  one  who  esteemed  him 
in  the  church  of  St.  Gileses  in  the  greatly,  '*  he  is  exhibited,  when  be 
Fields,  on  September  30, 1678,  and  in  was  forty-one,  in  all  the  sobriety  and 
1688,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  decency  of  the  then  departed  com- 
memory,  by  the  town  of  Kingston-  nwn  wealth.'*  In  Latin,  as  well  as 
upou-HulI,  with  an  epitaph  at  once  English,  he  wrote  with  great  facility, 
^xpressiveof  their  grief  and  gratitude;  Under  the  inspection  of  Milton,  he 
but  this  being  torn  down  by  some  who  drew  up  several  state  papers:  he  also 
imagined  -themselves  to  be  zealous  penned  the  Parliamenti  Angliw  De- 
royalists,  the  following  was  inscribed  claratio. 

THEATRICAL   RECORDER. 

1  vrriTM    cTOAKTk  supported  bv  the  comic  humour  of 

LYCEUM,  STRAND.  ^^J  H  Sparks ^n  T/ic  Duenna ;  and  the 

"TyTONDAY,  August  S.—The  Du-  effect  of  their  united  efforts  was  ac- 
l^X  efwa,  that  admirable  produc-  knowledged  by  the  house  in  constant 
tion  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  genius,  was  peals  of  applause.  The  chief  weight 
performed  here  this  evening  to  a  most  of  the  vocal  department  fell  upon 
-crowded  and  brilliant  audience.  A  Mrs.  Mountain  in  Cliira,  and  Mr. 
Mr,  Mayo  made  his  first  appearance  Phillips  in  Doti  Carlos.  It  could  not 
in  the  part  of  Antonio ^  but  he  pos-  be  possibly  sustained  with  more  abi- 
$esses  no  powers.  With  this  excep-  lity.  Mrs,  Mountain  appeared  in  good 
tion,  the  piece  was  got  up  in  a  style  liealth  and  spirits.  Her  fine  talents 
worthy  of  its  merits,  and  it  must  be  were  never  developed  more  happily* 
admitted  that  The  Duenna  is  of  the  nor  with  greater  effect.  Of  Mr. 
first  class  of  modern  English  opera.  Phillips,  in  Dm  Carlos,  it  would  be 
JMr.  Quicks  in  the  part  of  Isaac,  the  difficult  to  speak  in  adequate  terms  of 
Jt'W',  was  greeted  on  \m  entree j  with  praise.  [J ir^  song?:,  particularly  " -4A.' 
loud  ancl  repeated,  plaudits.  His  ex-  sure  a  pair,"'  mid  **  Ildd  I  a  heart  for 
ceUencein  the  part  is  almost  provcr-  falsehood  framed^''  were  heard  with 
bial. — He  played  it  with  great  truth  rapt-'il-e,  and  encored  with  acclama- 
:.aad  cjiastenes^. — He  was  admirably  tioais.    The  sweetness  and  clearness  w 
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llis  tones,  his  taste  and  science,  all  found  an  excellent  representative  in 
combined  to  make  an  impression,  and  Mr.  Oxberry.  The  part  of  Louisa 
toexcitean  enthusiasm,  to  which  few  was,  we  believe,  originally  intended 
indeed  could  aspire.  At  the  com-  for  Mi^.  Bishop,  but  from  her  illness, 
mencement  of  the  third  .act,  Mr.  it  devolved  upon  Mrs.  Orger,  who 
Phillips  made  an  apology  for  theab-  played  it  with  great  spirit  and  viva* 
sence  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  taken  city.  Mr.  Penson,  in  Don  Jerome^ 
suddenly  ill,  and  requested  the  indul-  was  admirable.  The  dresses  and  de- 
gence  of  the  audience  in  favour  of  corat ions  were  most  splendid,  and  the 
Mr.  Doyle,  his  substitute  in  the  part  c0u/7</V/7 was  beautiful  in  theextreme. 
oi  Father  Paul.  The  apology  was  well  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
received,  and  Mr.  Doyle  gave  ample  Wales,  and  her  party,  occupied  the 
satisfaction.     The  Lay  Brother   also  Lord  Chamberlain's  box. 


STATE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

WHEN  Hercules  was  cleansing  to  have  been  ordered  by  him,  for  the 
the  Augean  stable,  the  fine  use  of  the  woman,  whose  evidence, 
gentlemen  of  his  time  would  exercise  from  her  connection  with  the  Duke 
their  raillery.on  his  employment:  and  of  York,  had  been  so  instrumental  to 
all  those  who  had  seen  the  accumula-  the  detection  of  a  variety  of  abuses, 
tion  of  ordure ;  and  they  whose  busi-  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
ness  it  was  to  have  prevented  it,  would  the  tradesman  •,  and  immediately  a 
not  be  backward  in  exciting  every  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  Mr. 
opposition  to  the  hero's  undertaking.  Wardle,  as  if  his  exertions,  in  a  cause 
Hercules,  however,  persisted;  and  the  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable  is  coitntry,  were  rendered  null  and  void, 
esteemed  not  the  least  of  his  labours,  on  accountof  a  dispute  about  a  trades- 
What  happened  in  his  days,  we  have  man's  bill.  The  whole  put  us  in  mind 
seen  exemplified  in  our  own.  The  of  the  articles  of  high  treason  against 
task  performed  by  Mr.  Wardle  has  Oulliver;  and  the  good  people  of 
created  no  small  degree  of  enmity  and  England,  who  were  gulled  by  the, 
ill  will  against  him.  Hercules  re-  advocates  for  corruption,  may  be  com- 
<]aired  only  mechanical  strength  to  pared  to  the  Queen  of  Lilliput,  whose 
get  through  his  employment:"  when  delicate  susceptibility  was  shocked  by 
he  had  once  taken  his  measures,  per-  tlie  means  employed  so  successfully 
severance  carried  him  through  his  for  the  preservation  of  her  palace  and 
labours,  and  every  day  brought  him  her  citA-.  Mr.  Wardle  had  received 
nearer  to  the  end.  He  had  not  a  the  thanks  of  the  city  of  London:  the 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  break  common  council  of  the  metropolis  was 
his  wheel- barrows,  nor  an  Attorney-  thought  the  fittest  place  to  begin  the 
General  to  poison  his  horses:  there  attack  upon  his  well-earned  reputati6n. 
might  be  growlers  and  laughers,  but  Notice  was  artfully  given  of  a  motion 
they  did  not  interfere  with  his  task,  to  rescind  the  vote  of  thanks  to  him ; 
Mr.  Wardle  had  an  host  of  enemies  audit  was  intended,  tliat  this  should 
to  coti tend  with;  and  every  man,  who  operate  throughout  the  country,,asa 
dabbled  with  corruption,  was  his  foe.  decisive  proof  of  a  change  in  the  puh- 
Gladiy  was  an  opportunity  seized  to  lie  opinion.  As  long  as  the  question- 
attack  him:  but  we  are  glad  to  find,  remained  undetermined,  the  advocates 
that  it  ended  in.  the  disgr>ace  of  his  for  corruption  made  use  of  the  argu- 
enemies,  and  a  more  pointed  oppro-  ment  in  their  favour:  and  they  pre- 
b rill m  on  the  advocates  of  that  system  sumed»  that  by  dint  of  artifice  they 
of  corruption,  which  every  moment  is  should  be  able  to  create  a  prejudice 
endeavouring  to  raise  its  hydra  head,  a^fainst  Mr.  Wardle,  and  annihilate 
and  to  ruin  every  man,  who  wishes  the  eftect  of  the  previous  votes  in  his 
well  to  his  country.  favour.  But  their  whole  scheme  was 
A  civil  suit  had  taken  place  between  ruined  by  the  fortitude  of  public 
Mr.  Wardle  and  an  upholsterer,  on  spirited  vixetif  who  were  detenniued, 
the  subject  of  goods,  which  were  said  that  the  country  should   not  be   so 
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cajoled^  and  that  tbc  enemies  of  Mr. 
Wardlc  should  bring  forward  the  ar- 
guments on  which  tlvey  pretended  to 
overthrow  the  previous  unanimous 
awrts  of  the  city. 

A  common  council  was  holden  for 
the  determination  of  this  important 
question ;  and  the  speeches  delivered 
upon  this  occasion  were  superior  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  best  of  those 
that  are  heard  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. The  person,  who  gave  the 
notice,  did  not  make  his  appearance; 
but  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  a  paltiy 
letter  of  excuse  on  the  subject,  suf- 
^ciently  exposing  the  baseness  of  the 
motives  on  which  ^  the  notice  was 
foundcdi  The  question  wat,  however, 
brought  forward,  and  the  nature  of 
the  previous  vote  of  thanks  sufficiently 
displaced.  Alderman  Goodbebere 
and  ^Ir.  Waithman  were  particularly 
distinguished,  and  the  divcussion  end(- 
ed  in  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wardle,  and 
ih  stronger  resolutions  on  the  subject 
of  abuses,  which  he  had  developed, 
and  on  others  which  bad  been  subse* 
quently  discovered.  In  these  reso- 
Intions  the  corrupt  and  illegal  traffic 
for  seats  in  parliament,  in  which  seve- 
ral of  his  majesty's  ministers  bad  been 
'  implicated,  was  particularly  noticed 
and  reprobated.  l>d.Castlereagh'8  con- 
duct was  brought  forward  with  peculiar 
and  deserved  censure;  and  it  was  pro- 
perly noticed,  that  there  appears  to  be 
**  an  unabating  effort  on  the  part  of 
**  those,  notoriously  under  the  in- 
**  fluence  of  government,  or  who  par- 
**  ticipate  in  the  existing  frauds,  cor- 
**  ruptions,  and  peculations,  to  cry 
**  down,  vilify,  and  traduce  every  man 
**  who  has  courage  and  integrity  to 
f'  expose  such  practices." 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the 
yrkh  of  every  man,  interested  in  the 
present  'abuses,  to  prevent  inquiry, 
and  to  carry  on  the  government  for 
their  own  immediate  profit.  But  Mr. 
Wardle  is  also  in  a  peculiar  situation. 
He  is  not  the  cat's-paw  of  a  party, 
nor  did  he  bring  forward  his  measures 
^ith  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
present  ministers,  and  the  introducing 
of  his  own  friends  in  their  room.— 
This  new  doctrine  of  aiming  at  the 
public  good,  without  reference  to 
party,  is  so  adverse  to  the  present 
aystttn  of  politics,  tbat  the  factious  of 
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the  ins  and  the  outt  are  both  af^inst 
him.  He  has  committed  tbeunpar^ 
donable  sin,  that  of  exposing  abataa 
with  a  -view  to  their  immediate  cor- 
rection. Biit  the  more  he  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  indignation  of  party  men^ 
the  more  ought  he  to  be  supported  by 
the  true  friends  of  their  country:  and 
the  example  set  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
don will,  we  trust,  so  appall  the  advo- 
cates for  corruption,  that,  boweyec 
they  may  dart  their  envenomed  shafts, 
they  will,  as  in  this  case,  be  only  in-* 
juring  themselves.  Mr.  Wardle  will, 
we  trusCat  the  meeting  of  parliament 
renew  his  exertions  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  Augean  stable.  He  is  engaged 
in  a  noble  cause;  and  the  people,  if 
they  are  not  true  to  him,  deserve  to 
suffer  all  the  evils  which  accujmulated 
abuses  mqst  inevitably  bring  upon 
them. 

If  the  city  of  London  in  this  manner 
checked  the  rising  spirit  of  the  cor- 
rupt faction,  and  taught  it  that  iti 
practice  would  meet  with  severe  re- 
pulse, the  county  of  Middlesex  set  an 
example  which  is  peculiarly  worthy 
of  imitation.  Upwards  of  three  hun* 
dred  freeholders  signed  a  requisition, 
to  the  sheriff  to  call  a  county  meeting* 
to  take  into  consideration  the  repre- 
sf^ntative  system,aft  it  at  present  stands,, 
and  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Ibr  a 
reform.  A  very  numerous  and  re- 
spectable body  in  consequence  at- 
tended the  summons  of  the  sbenff; 
and  Major  Cartwright,  the  veteran, 
whose  publications  for  many  years 
have  breathed  the  true  spirit  of  liberty, 
brought'forward  thebusiness  in  a  very 
appropriate  speech.  He  shewed  the 
corrupt  inafiner  in  which  the  seats  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  filled, 
and  the  pernicious  consequences  to 
the  king  and  country,  from  the  base 
system  of  misrepresentation,  which 
rendered  futile  all  the  advantages  of 
a  representative  government.  He 
treated  with  contempt  the  members 
of  the  borough  mongering  faction^ 
who  had  usurped  the  government  of 
the  country:  whose  authorityias  long 
as  he  bad  a  legal  king,  he  declared  he 
would  never  stoop  to  acknowledge: 
and  he  assured  the  meeting  that  no- 
rthing was  wanting  on  its  part  but  per- 
severance, and  they  would  trample  on 
the  reptiles  who  had  so  long  trampled 
on  them.    The  Major  th^n  proposed 
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Several  resolutions, which  were  second*   petition  to  the  lower  house.     The 
cd  by  Mr.  Hare  Townsend.  u^ual  thanks  were  then  given  to  the 

Mr.  Maliet  approved  the  substance   Sheriff,  Major  Cartwright,  and  Mr. 
of  the  resolutions,  but  did  not  approve   Byng. 

ofthe  House  ofCommons  being  called  On  the  conduct  of  Mr.  MeUish 
representatives  of  the  people.  This  on  this  occasion  there  can  be  only  one 
was  an  abuse  of  language:  they  were  opinion:  but  bis  speech  is  the  severest 
not  representatives  of  the  people:—  sarcasm  upon  the  present  system  that 
their  true  name  was  the  Lower  House  can  be  uttered.  He,  the  representa- 
of  Parliament.  He  thought  the  pro-  tive  for  a  countVt  tells  his  constituents 
per  mode  of  proceeding  to  be,  to  pe-  that  he  shall  not  mind  their  instruc- 
titioii  the  king  not  to  issue  writs  for  tions;  whilstx  a  member,  who  is  put 
nierabers  to  any  of  the  rotten  boroughs:  in  by  a  boroiigh-monger,  is  obliged 
it  was  needless  to  petition  the  lower  to  quit  his  seat  if  he  diners  in  opinion 
bouse  of  parliament,  which  was  di-  with  his  principal.  Thus  the  people 
▼ided  between  ministers  and  an  oli-  are  left  in  a  very  awkvrard  state.  The 
garchy  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  borough-mongers  have  a  complete 
the  people.— Mr.  Bently  conceived  controul  upon  their  own  members: 
that  a  petition  to  the  king  would  be  but  the  representatives  of  counties 
handed  over  to  some  favourite,  and  and  cities  are  to  follow  their  own 
never  meet  the  royal  attention.— Mr.  opinions,  without  any  regard  to  that 
Waithman,  and  several  other  gentle-  of  the  people.  But  how  contemptible 
inen,  supported  the  resolutions  as  they  in  the  eye  of  reason  is  the  state  pf  a 
stood,  which  afterwards  were  passed  county  representative  1  Considering 
unanimously,  together  with  a  petition  him  as  representing  a  large  body  of 
to  the  House  of  Cortimons.  •  men,  he  is  of  great  importance  in  the 

Mr.  Byng  was  then  appointed  to  state:  but,  if  his  vote  is  levelled  to  a 
present  the  petition;  who,  in  a  x^ery  portion  of  that  only  of  a  borough- 
excellent  speech,accepted  theappoint-  monger,  whose  seat  in  the  lower  house 
ment ;  declaring  his  sentiments  to  be,  may  depend  on  land  without  an  inha- 
and  always  to  have  been,  in  favour  of  bitant,  the  county  member  dwindles 
reform  5  because  the  lower  house,  as  into  disgraceiFul  insignificance.  To 
at  present  constituted,  was-  not  a  fair  rescue  county  members  frpm  this  dis* 
representation  of  the  people.  The  grace,  to  restore  them  to  tjieir  true 
right  of  voting,  bethought,  ought  to  dignity,  to  free  the  king  from  the 
be  extended  to  those  who  kept  house  shackles  of  this  borough-mongering 
and  paid  taxes.  He  was  a  firm  friend  system,  is  a  grand  object,  and  ought 
to  both  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  to  be  strenuously  pursued:  for  the 
because  these  institutions  were  useful  borough- mongers,  like  leeches,  will 
to  the  people:  but  to  make  them  stick  to  the  carcase,  till  not  a  drop  of 
efficiently  usefiTl,  it  was  necessary  that  blood  remains;  and,  unless  they  are 
the  people  should  have  their  fair  share  destroyed,  the  constitution  may  re- 
in the  government.  main  in  name,  but  its  real  essence  is 

Mr.  Mellish,  the  other  member,  lost, 
made  the  most  ungracious  speech  The  resolutions  of  this  meeting  de- 
that  ever  representative  uttered  be-  serve  universal  consideration^  They 
fore  his  constituents.  He  observed,  describe  the  state  of  the  representa- 
that  one  resolution  went  to  instruct  ,tion,  the  nature  of  the  sale  of  seats, 
the  members  to  support  the  petition,  the  fact  that  the  representation  has 
For  bis  part,  if  he  thought  a  reform  been  usurped  by  a  corrupt  oligarchy, 
necessary,  he  shodld  be  certainly  hap-  the  truth  that  tlie  king  and  |>eopIe  are 
py  to  support  that  measures  but,  equally  interested  in  the  reform,  be* 
when  his  opinion  differed  from  tbeir's  cause  the  faction  has  interests  separate 
(his  constituents),  he  conceived  he  from  each' and  inimical  to  both.— 
was  under  no  obligation  to  obey  their  Upon  these  principles  the  petition  is 
instructions.  Majoif"  Cartwright  then  founded;  which  calls  upon  the  wis- 
brought  forward  a-^etition  to  the  dom  and  the  j  ustice  of  the  house  to 
king;  but,  though  highly  approved  grant  that  relief  as  shall  be  consistent 
of,  it  was,  upon  tlie  whole,  thought  With  the  leading"  principles  of  our 
better  to  content  themselves  with  a  happy  constitutiosi^-ft  full  and  free 
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representation  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment. In  one  xesolution  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett  is  thanked  for  his  motion  on  re- 
form in  the  last  session^  vrbich  he  is 
rec^uested  to  renew,  and  counties, 
cities,  and  towns,  are  urged  to  come 
forward  with  earnest  and  respectful 
petitions.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
thanks  given  to  Sir  F.  Furdett,  for  he 
stands  in  the  same  situation  with  Mr. 
Waidie;  the  advocate  for  measures 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  the  partisan  of  those, 
who  are,  or  who  desire  to  be,  in  the 
administration.  .The  question,  in- 
deed, is  so  simple  and  clear,  that  no- 
thing but  the  sloth  of  the  people  can 
.prevent  their  success.  Yet  we  have 
seen,  in  the  existence  of  the  papal 
power,  ^ow  long  the  human  mind 
may  be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  most 
degrading  influence ;  and  the  corrupt 
faction  of  borough-mongers  may  rivet 
their  chains  still  faster,  and,  with  all 
the  forms  of  a  free  constitution,  Eng- 
land may  become  the  most  degraded 
of  nations. 

A  popular  writer  has,  in  his  weekly^ 
lucubrations,  represented  the  abqve 
transactions  as  otmore  importance  to 
this  country  than  any  contemporary 
event,  and  in  the  opinion  we  agree 
with  him ;  for,  if  our  constitution  is 
really  of  the  importance  that  all  par- 
ties give  it,  it  surely  behoves  all  par- 
ties to  take  care  that  the  constitution 
be  preserved,  and  not  a  mockery  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  Another  event 
has  occupied  a  much  inferior  degree 
of  attention,  though,  in  fact,  many 
circumstances  attending  it,  are  likely 
to  make  a  great  impression  on  the  most 
valuable  part  of  our  strength,  the 
navy.  After  the  eni^agemeiit  in  the 
Basque  Roads,  it  was  intended  to  pro« 
pose  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
admiral,  and  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand. Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  on  the 
occasion,  declared,  tnat  if  such  a  mo- 
tion were  brought  forward  in  the 
House  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  it.  The  consequence  was  an 
enquiry  by  a  court- martial  into' the 
conduct  of  the  admiral,  which  sat  for 
several  days.  Lord  Cochrane  gave 
his  evidence,  in  which  he  persisted  in 
the  opinion  he  had  maintajnedi  but 
be  was  not  supported  in  it  by  several 
oi£i^rs  of  the  navy,  who,  for  the  most 
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part,  to  be  sure,  were  not  so  imme- 
diately in  the  action,  yet  were  suffi- 
ciently near  to  form  some  estimate  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking. 
The  pourt-ra^rtial  decided  in  favour 
of  tl>e  admiral,  who  was  most  honour- 
ably acquitted*,  and»  as  tbe  trkd  is 
printed,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  fojrm 
his  own  opinion  of  the  transaction. 
One  circumstance  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Lord  Cochrane  was  not  the  ac- 
cuser, but  only  an  evidence;  and 
though  the  court-martial  have  differed 
in  opinion  from  hiin,  it  lies  entirely 
in  the  breast  of  his  lordship  to  oppose 
a  vote  of  thanks  should  the  minister 
ever  bring  it  forward.  Of  one  fact 
we  are  certain,  namely,  that  X.ord 
Cochrane  did  his  duty  to  the  utmost, 
for  all  concur  with  the  admiral  in  tes- 
tifying their  admiration  of  bis  con- 
duct; and  he  has  been  lionoured  by 
his  sovereign  with  a  peculiar  mark  of 
distinction,  for  his  courage  and  perse- 
verance, and  skill.  A  vote  of  thanks 
then,  in  which  he  does  not  concur, 
will  be  of  little  value;  for  what  are 
landsmen  to  think,  when  he,  who  was 
the  nearest  to  the  point  of  danger, 
condemns  the  conduct  of  his  superior, 
who  was  all  the  time  at  a  distance.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  matter 
will  rest  here*  and  that  the  admiral 
will  be  satisfiwi  with  the  testimony  of 
the  CQurt-martiaU  We  shall  be  sorry 
if  it  introduces  any  ill  blood  in  the 
navy :  for  to  such  men  as-Lord  Coch- 
rane we  are  indebted  for  the  superi- 
ority of  our  seamen  over  those  of  other 
nations. 

•  The  affairs  of  the  Continent  are 
marked  by  a  transaction,  which  at  one 
time  would  have  filled  Euro|>e  with 
horror  iand  astonishment,  but  is  now 
only  an  object  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt. His  pretended  holiness,  the 
Pope,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  situation 
into  which  he  is  placed  by  Bm^aparte, 
and  scorns  his  bpunty.  He  recollects 
the  limes  in  which  a  predecessor  oi 
his  had  an  emperor  at  his  feet;  but 
seems  to  have  torgotten  that  his  bulls 
have  lost  their  charms.  The  old  g.eti- 
tieman,  reduced  to  that  insignificance, 
in  which  he;bught  always  to  have  been 
kept,  protests  against  the  seizure  of 
his  territories,  .and  excommunicates 
ail  that  have  had  any  part  in  it.  But 
who  cares  now  tor  his  excommunica^ 
tion:'    It  is  not  of  sq  ani^cb  coa&e- 
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qufoce  as  that  of  (he  Chureh  of  £ttg-   tsred,  .9^d  Htlle  able  to- assist  each 
laod,  whicli  is  still  a  terror  to  Kooxe  other.   .StUlth^  terms  of.pe^pe  ^lay 
country  bampkius.    The  world  is  not  be  so  harsh  .as»to  excite  de&iMtir.    Qt 
fooKsh  enough  to  trouble  its  head  at  ibis,. however,  t})e  repeated  proofs  of 
an  e^coinmuniciition  tendered  b^  this   Frpnch  policy,  forbid  us  to  expect  the 
pr  that  priest,  but  holds  the  nonsense  advantages;   ijo4  '^^  cannot  entertain 
of  them  ail  i»  equal  contempt.    Thf  any  hopes  of  resistance  to  the  French. 
Wyooets  of  Bonaparte  are  too  strong   The  pegociatious  most  probably,  are 
for  t(ie  bulls  of  the, Pope;  and  happy  going  on,  and  before  this  reaches  tlie 
would  it  have  been  for  mankind  if  tl*^   orcss  tlie  terms  of  peace  ma^v  arr/ve. 
temporal  had  always  inaint<rined  its   The  nfgoci^^tiois  \%jll,  of  course,  keep 
jurisdiction  over  the  pretcjid^l  spirir   every  thinsj  secret,  till   the  whole  is 
tuaIpovfers;an<j,  if  the  reducing  of  the   determined  upon;  but  as. Bonaparte 
Pope  into  bis  proper  place,  iwdbeeii   Is  not  returned  to  France,  thearrange- 
the  wor^t  of  the  French  acts,  mankind   ments,  we  may  be  persuaded,  are  not 
Would  have  great  cause  for  gratitude   completely  concluded. 
to  the  French  arms.     Many  protos-       What  excited  hopes  in  tins  conntfv 
tauts,  indeed,  feel  a  great  degree  of  of  rene^ved  hostilities  on  the  part  ot 
concern  for  the«ld  impostor,  but  we   the  Austrians^  was  our  attack  upon 
?re  not  of  that  number;  we  rejoice   the  Dutch  cqasts,  and  the  repulse  of 
that  his  tricks  are  found. out,    and   the  French  in  Spain.    But  neither  of 
bjowu   upon,  and  that   mankind    is   these  events  seem  to  bear  at  all  on  the 
Ifkely  to  ho  freed  from  his  del usions^  affair?  on  the  Danube.    The  French 
As  his  power  is  thus  fallen,  it  is  a  pre-   Jire  there  in  full  force.    Fresh  troops 
sage,  that  other  impostors  of  t^e  same   ^^re  daily  arriving.     Strong  forts  have 
kind  will  in  due  time  meet  with  a  si-   been  given  up  to  them,  and  no  im» 
niilarfatc.    The  usurpation  of  a  priest   Pression,  that  is  made  in  Spain  or  iu 
is  worse  than  the  worst  of  civil  ty-   Holland,  can  at  all  tend  to  assist  th^ 
rannies.  Austrians.      If  there  had  hecn  anj^ 

But.  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  of  probability  of  their  success,  the  Duk'e 
of  Rome  have  little  weight  now  in  of  Brunswick  Oels  would  hardly  have 
the  affairs  of  Europe;  the  voice  of  fled  with  his  troops  through  Gtr- 
the  cannon  is  more  heard,  and  more  many,  and  sought  for  i-efuge  on  board 
attended  to.  Indcedit  has  been  silent  "wr  transports.  He  would  iassu redly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  but  the  have  taken  the  road  to  Boheihia; 
shores  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Tagus  where,  small  as  his  reinforcetnent.^ 
have  resounded  with  its  terrors.  We  might  be,  ft  must  have  beeft«cet>ta- 
observed  in  our  last,  that  whilst  the  ble.  Tljefugitives'with  himii.'emada 
British  troops  are  employed  in  taking  up  probably  of  all  nations,  who  look 
an  island,  Bonaparte  is  settling  the  to  British  pay  as  a.  much  better  re* 
destiny  of  an  empire.  The  result  of  source  fhah,  the  exhausted  treasure! 
his  determinations  has  not,  however,  ofAustria, 

reached  us,  and  reports  are  circulated  The  part  taken  by  Russia  in  not 
tiiat  the  armiuice  IS  broken,  and  that  known.  The  French  banners  Hy  itt 
the  Austrians  are  to  try  again  the  the  part  of  Poldnd  seized  tV6m  *  the 
events  of  war.  To  do  this  with  bettei-  Austrians,  and  if  Austria  should  b^ 
chance  of  success,  the  Archduke  deprived  of -all  shate  in  that  country, 
Charles  is  said  to  have  given  pp  the  no  man  can  repine  at  its  fato.  Of  alT 
coiuniand  of  the  army,  which  the  the  acti  of  iacobinism,  that  have  been 
Prince  of  Lichtcnstein  *h:is  taken  to  perpetrated,  the  partition  of  Poland 
himself.  Should  there  be  any  truths  iu  may  be  esteemed  to  paok  the  highest  in 
these  rcjjorts,  wtj  can  a;'<|urjio  |ood  et-  infhmy ;  and  it  is  some  satislaltjon  to 
fectsto  the  Austrian  emperor,  (the  sue-  see,  that  twoof  the  states,  cnga^^  lU 
ceeded  so  ill  after  such  vast  prepara-  it,  have  lost  their  share  of.tife  rob-' 
tions,  what  is  he  to  expect  with  troops  bery.  The  Russians  Imve  a  consider-' 
dispirit^ed  by  coutiniial  ill  success,  di-  able  arijiy  ii)  that  .quarter,  and  aie  ac- 
njiaished  in  numbers,  and  with  infe-  tually  engaged  in  a  war  with  tl>^- 
rlor  resources.  The  richest  parU  of  Turks;  bu,t  we  Jieac  little  of  tU^  prv- 
Ms  dominions  are  in  the  liandj  ofhi^  grcst  of  tjjieir.  iirms.  X^  t^bdrwitp^ii^: 
enemies,  and  what  remain*  lie  scat-    tioiis,  howe^ver,  iDcir  iatefest3  will  be 

U»ivEK5Ai.  Mao. Vol,  XII.  U  '  r-         t 
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considered*  and  Austria. Mill  dqw  be  it  has  taken  some  islands  in  the  nouth 
compiled  to  co-ot>erate  tn  the  plans,  of  the  Sdieldt,  dnd  little  or  loo  rcsrsf- 
tvhich  were  probably  Uid  down  by  the  ance  tazit  any  ^ete^  except  at  Rtish- 
two  emperors  in. the  German  confer-  Ing.  This  town  was  exposed  tea  »e- 
ence.  J^o  prospect  appears  of  a  peace  vere  bomhardmenty  and  endured^tie 
between  -uf,  w\A  tlie  great  northern  bnmmg  of  a  rery  great  part* of  it  be- 
empire,  which  must  be  not  a  little  ex-  fore  the  commander  would  consent  to 
asperated -at  finding  Its  territories  ex-  &  surrender.  Had  be  persisted  not  a 
posed  to  the  attacks  of  our  fleets ;  for  brick  would  have  been  left  tit  its 
Its  northern  j>ort.  Archangel,  has  re-  original  place,  and  ourrodtets  would 
ceived  a  ^isit  from  us,  and  a  very  have  so  scattered  their  fire  that  creiy 
great  booty  has  been  gained  by  our  pieee  of  timber  most  have  been  bum- 
"sailors.         •       .  '    ed.    The  garrison  was  made  prisoners 

In  Sweden  the  utmost  tranquillity  ®^  "^^^^  and  among  them,  it  wems, 
rci-ns,  and  the  revolution  has  been  •'^  tnanrinsh  soldiers  and  officers. 


made  with  such  easet  that  the  only 
>ronder  now  in  men's  minds  is»  that  it 
did  not  take  place  before,  and  tl»t 
their  Quixotic  prince  had  not  sooner 
l)cen  placed  in  a  situation  more  suita- 
ble to  his  repose,'  and  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  We  have  still  to  re- 
gret, tint  a  good  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  diet  have  not  reached 
Alan 


who  after  having  been  driren  itorii 
their  conntry,  and  given  to  the  kin^ 
of  Prussia,  enlisted  in  the  servfS^  of 
the  French.  In  what  manner  tliey  are 
to  be  treated  time  will  shew.  Tbd 
English  army  is  now  at  liberty  to  ijnf- 
sue  the  farther  objects  of  its' destina- 
tion ;  and  its  ships  of  war  are  advar  ;- 
ed  into  the  Scheldt.    The  burning  of 


us.    Afany  excellent  reforms  are  said  ^'^^  *,!»»?»  "^_^^'f  ll?''„^^''''t  :'^"*' 
to  have  been  made.     The  different  ^^''P 


IS  the  next  attempt;  but  so 
great  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  array  landed  in  Wale  here  n, 
that  it  will  argue  great  want  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Trench,  if  the>' 
are  not  fully  prepared  to  resist  us. 
The  kin'g  of  Holland  must  havetroop^ 
sufficient  to  guard  the  northern  banks 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  the  south  the 
Jn  vieW,  and  not  the  little  pursuits  of  whole  resources  of  the  Netherlands 
ra^i/%«k  ^  *  ^      and  of  France  mav  be  brought  with 


bodies  >vhich  constitute  the  legisla 
ture  of  that  kingdom,  are  said  to  have 
been  much  less  animated  by  party 
prejudices  than  could  have  beet^  ex- 
pected \  and  that,  seeing  the  necessity 
of  union  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
all  have  co-operated  in  the  fortning 
of  laws,  which  have  the  general  good 


faction. 

Gertoa&y  remai^is  in  an  unsettled 
Ktate.  The  king  of  Westphalia  is  still 
in  Saxouy,  and  the  latter  icing  remains 


ease  to  Antwer]?.  We  have,  however, 
such  a  prodigious  force,  upwards  of 
six  thousand  cannon,  that  to  them, 
and  the  braveryof  ovr  sailors,  nothfng 


hi  Frankfort.     The  king  of  Bavaria,  scarcely  will  be  deemed  impossible. 


feels  the  effects  of  the  war,. but  has  not 
ilitherto  received  his  reward..  His 
touthern  neighbours  are  become  more 
quiet.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  OeU 
•  has  made  his  escape  to  England,  and. 


If  our  troops  in  Walcbcren  have 
had  little  opportunity,  of  displaying 
their  valour,  o^rarmy  in  Spain  has 
sig^naliied  itself,  and/  in  a  conflict 
with  the  l'>encb,- the  usual  superio- 


by  a  rapid  flight  through  the  north  of  rity  of  the  Kngiish .  ki.  ■  been  *"hewn. 
Germany,  escaped  the  vigihwi-e  of  j^ir  Arthur  Wellesiey  had  advanced 


the  French,vand  brought  a  numb<;r  of 
the  people  he  hiid  collected,  and  em- 
bodied, on  board  our  transports.  The 
king  of  Holland  has  lost  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  may  lose  more,  for 
Qlir  troops  are  very  near  him,  and  it  is 
not  known.whatare  to  be  the  ultimate 
ends  of  our  grand  expedition. 

This  grand  expedition  bus  had  the 
attention  of  Engkmd  fixed  upon  ft  for 


wHh  his  army  to  Tala%*oi:a,  and,  com- 
bined w tth  the  forces  of  Spai n ,  <ras ' 
prepared  to  oppose  .a  hodyof  uptvards, 
of  sixty  thousand  men;  to:  the  attacks' 
of  the  Fretkh.  •  The  greater' part' of 
this  tiody  cousi5ted-orS]K\niafdsv  *>fcho 
occupied  his  r^gbt  wing^  being  n<*ai*  to 
the  junction  of  liie  AlGer-che  ^nith  the 
Ta*\j!^,  and^totiglydetcnxied  by.  their 
poeition. '    la ,i4ic  oentre*  an^  to  the 


a  considerable  time.    As  yet  nothing  lef>,  were  the  EngBh  f<«T:T>s,  in  front* 
ims  been  done  ivorthy.pf  its  greatness j  of  ^tb^ii^A^beTcbe,  aud  on  them  the  ' 
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Fi^nch^  army,  vnth  ^ing  Boftap^rte  prope rJr  c<ni dieted,  they  would  fail 
sfet  thcsriieadt/made  a  mofit'tnenieDd*   ofsoccesy.  ' 

oils  attack.  Up\«ards  of  forty  thou-  Oar  arms  have  been  crowned  Wth 
s^nd  meaare  «atd  to  have  been  at  this  sqcecst  both  in  Africa  aad  tbr  W^t 
time  under  his  cocnmand,  and  the  Indies.-.  In-  the  former;  Senecal  ha$ 
bmut  of  the  battle  bj  ou  tite  left  sahmitted  to  us;  in  the  latter  St:  Do- 
wieg  and  the  ceiitrt,  on  which  the  nitngo  tothe  Joint  troops  of  England 
French,  in  vain,  during  two  days  and  and  Spain.  The  possession  in  Africa 
an  "intervening  night,  attempted  to  wiU  not  add  much  to  our  trade,  thor 
make  an  impression.  They  were  re-  loss  to  .the  French  in  the  latter  will  be 
pulsed  every  where,  and  lost  several  ftlt^  as  they  now  are  nearly  driven 
pieces  -of  cannon  and  colours.  But  from  a  connexion  with  the  \Vesl  tu- 
they< made  their  retreat  in  a  very  re-  dies,  and  probably  the  remaining  ter- 
gular  xnannec,  and  were  not  followed  ritory  will  be  taken  from  them.  \V*c 
by  the  combined  army.  This  is  an  bear  little,  of  Spanish  America,  where 
extraordinary  circumstance,  particn-  ^o  genius  has  hitherto  appeared  to 
larly  so,  as  it  does  not  appear  that-the  take  advantage  of  the  conflicts  in 
Spanish  body  had  suffered  in  the  en-   Europe. 

gageqicnt..  Our  general  states  his  The  United  States  have  received 
lojs»  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the  intelligence  of  the  embarrassments 
at  i/pwards  of  five  thousand  men,  and  respecting  the  treaty  of  Peace.  Tliey 
giycs  the  double  of  that  number  to  do  not  ap}>car  to  have  produced  (^ny 
the  French.  He  attributes  his  remain-  very  great  sensation  ;,ai»d  it  is  hoped, ' 
ir^ginthe  same  position  to  the  want  that  liegociation  mav  still  settfe  our 
of  provisions,  and  the  extreme  fatigue  differences.  The  deb;^tes  in  tlieif 
of  tl|e  troops ;  but  as  the  French  have  Congress  arc  carried  on  with  very 
retreated  in  such  a  mauner,  a  severe  little  pariy  spirit;  and  their  PfCtident 
battk  must  still  be  fought  before  tb^y  seems  to  give  that  general  satiifacttot^ 
can  be  driven  out  of  the  country.  to  which  he  is  intitJed  by  his  merits. 

On  the  battle  itself,  it  must  be  ob-  They  wih,  .it  is  to  be  hoped,  siiew  the 
serv^ed,  jthat  it  aSbrds  a  decisive  proof,  world  how  mu^h  better  a  peaceful  ua- 
that  however  superior  the  French  tion  is  than  one  that  is  ^perpetual^kva^ 
may  be  to  other natioos,  their  contest^  war ;  and  that'it  is  not  tor  thebeneBt  of 
Witi  t5e  English  must  be  very  se  vcfe ;  a  country  to  shed  its  blood  for  cownjer- 
and  tf  the  Spaniards  are  encouraged  cial  pursuits.  The  CI)inL*^e  empirt» 
lo  act  with  the  spirit  that  thb  ought  has  afford -d  them  an  example ;  and 
to  inspire,  their  ultimate  success  is  it  is  curious  enough,  tint  Crc^' Brjr 
certaia.  There  arc  soma,  hopes  too,  tain  should  have  so  conducted  he:  si'IC 
that  the  junta  see«  the  state  of  the  that  so  mi^ihty  an  empire  as  tk.t  0/ 
Icingdom  in  its  true  light.  In  the  China,  and  so  considerable  .i  country 
remarks  that  have  been  published  in  as  the  States  of  AYnerica,  sJioTiUUat 
the  papers  utMier  its  authority,  the  the  same  tirne  nearly,  be  uiuit^  ihc 
evils  of  the  formar  government  are  necessity  of  threatening  us  \v'r-]\  4 
fully  acknowledged,  He4be  there  is  denial  of  intercourse.  Tho  Clnn-rse 
reason  to  believe,  that  some  exertions  were  pcrfet^lly  right,  for,  had  our 
will  be  made  to  meliorate  the  state  of  landing  armecl  men  in  their  con ti^ 
the. country.  The 'whole  depends  try  been  .o<ice  connived  at,  no  one 
.  very  much  on  the  evcipts  that  have  cati  till  to  what  extent  the  number 
taken  place  since  the  battle.  Slu>uld  would  hereafter  amount  The  Chi- 
the  combined  army  drive  the  French  iKnfe  said  t6  iis,' Remove  your  fro^p^ 
agaijQ  to  the  nortbof  theEbro,  it  isto  from  our  territories,  or  you  never 
be  presumed,  that  th^  will  not  com-  more  trade  here.  The  demand  was 
mit  the  fatal  mistake  tif  leaving  them  perfectly  reasonable,  but  ihe  manner 
to  iotrench.  themselves.  Theie  must  lu  which  tlie  emperor  treats  us  does 
be  no.rest  to  the  English  and  Spanish  not  suit  the  haughty  pretensions,  of 
arms  till  the  French  are  driven  to  the  our  nation.  He  calls  us  a  bad  nation, 
other  side  of  tlie  Pyrenees.  The  bra-  that  requites  ill  the  indulgence  he  ha^ 
very  of  the  Spaniards,  in  some  places,  shewn,  in  permitting  us  to  trade  Wit^ 
ferbidt  ui  t6  doubty  that  if  they  wer6  the  celestial  kingdom.  *  < 
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:   :.     ,.,  .    B00X5    PUBLISHED  AUjGUST,  >8|M. 
i^  As  this  Department  wULbe  of  gmi  I-mpmrianct  to  Auvaois  ondl 
'  fto<li«siri»Rs»,.  as  well  as  to  Literature  in  ^nerair  it  is , requested  i/mt 
*  fsOTi^^^oflForks  mmfteforumrdedasearl^mspossiblie  (free  efFcstu^)^^ 
i'i^lktc^wiH  (feregtiiarfy  inserted*     *      * 

-V  ARTS,"  FINE.  llty,  I^ecessity,  and  Easiness  of  the' 

,NEW  Drawing  Bofjk,  in  differ-  Study  of  the 'Hebrew  LaTipjimsie.    isl 
ent.cdloui-efi  Chalks,  for  yoiuiij     "Exercises  for  wiitinj?  Oerman,  ac- 
Piactilioners   in  Landscape.      By  J.   cordin"-  to  llulcs  of  (Jrainmar.    Bjif 
Laporfc.   .0s.  '  G.  H.  Noehdcn.     12mo.    7s. 

Tb«  tlii>toric  Oallery  of  P<^rlraits,  history. 

and  P.imtin^s.    Vol.  V.    8vo.  "if-.^s.      Tlie  Dcscriptfon  of  Britain,Mran^-; 

4tQ.  2!.  5s.  '\\      .  lated  from    illchard    of  Circticester, 

^lOGRAPHV.         •.'  with  the  original  Treatise  do  situ  Bri- 

.  The  ti/o  ot  fdward  i^ipra  H  Jibert,  tanuix. ,  8vo.     l'8s.  '    .   ' 

^f  CheflKiKy..  Written  ttK  Mi^n"Jl**<»   •  xc-     ^^     #    /i"^^*,*    *•  i  1.14 
8vo.  J0>.6J.  'w^'-'^  Minute's  of  a  Court  Martial,  holdcn 

MeHKw'ri^'de  la  Conitesse  c|e'  Lich-  ^^  Board  his  Majesty's  Ship  ftladia- 
ienau.  Ecrita'par  elle  meme:  oonte-  Jor.  in  Portsmoutl)  ilarbour,  cm  the 
nant  des  Ajiccdotes  secretes  sur  la  Xl"'^*  ?!  ^?^^  ^\^"^^it^'  rJ^"^^^  ^" 
Courdq  Pousse.    «.vc>U.  J2ajo..  -lOs-  fjj!^';^  "^V^^    by  Mr.  W.  B.  Gurncv. 

With  Two  lar-jje  Plates.    8vo.     8^.6d. 

n  1  u  r^    \^^^^^'  X,-     w/     .-       Another  Edition.    3s.  6d. 
'   Caleb  Quotem  jind   his  Wiie,  or       ^^^^  j^ial  at  Large  of  an  Actiort 
Piint.Poetry.at»jdPuttv.    An  Opera,  ^^ou^^i,^    by   E.    L.    Loveden,   Esq. 

Vr^^^^^^^'Vi"'!^^-'''*'  ."^^    ?^^r  MEDICAL   AND  SURGICAL. 

Afler^6«^,. Which  are  acted  at  the  T^e  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal 

lbeatre..RoVal  DruryLaii*,  Coirent  College  of  Physicians   of   London: 

Garden,  and   Ha^maPket.     Scl^cled  ,  gocj.    Translated  into  English,  with 

by   M«.  Inchbald.      7  voH;    l«md.  ^^^      &     Ky  j^  p^^^„  jy^o^     g^^. 

^  ll.  Ids.  or  on  fine  papljr,  «l.  19s.  ^.  ^^^  g'j        »  -^ 

EDUCATION.  Pharmacopoeia    CoHegii    Regalis 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Eng-  Medicorum  Londinensis.  I809.  4to. 
lish  Lanp^uage,  acc6mpapied  by  nu-  ll.  4s.  ^  " 

inerous  Exercises.    By  the  Rev.  D.       The  History'ofCanine  Madness  and 
Bl,4ir.     l2mo.    2s.6d.  Hydrophobia,  Wilh   the  Methods  of 

A  Grammar  of  Geometry:    con-  Treatment,  ancient  and  modem,    By 
taining  an  easy   Exhibition  of  the  G;  Lipscomb,  M.D.    8vo.    7s. 
practice  of  that  Art.    By  J..  Sn\ith,       Observation^    on   F6ngus    Hema; 
LL.D.    3s.  6d.  ,  todes,  or  Ifjloft  Cancer.    By  J.  Ward- 

A*  Treatise  bn  Algebra:  in  which  ron.    8vo.     12s.  * 
the  most  essential  Princiules  of  the   '  New'^l^ory  of  the  Formation  of 
Science  are  clearly  demonstrated.  By  Veins,  witn  its  Application  to  the  \vi 
J.  Mote.    '12m0.    7s.  Cd.  of  working  Mines.    By  A.  G.*\Veiner. 

.    An  Al)ndi>fnent  of  Universal  His-  Translated  from  the' German,  byC. 
tory,  adapted  to  (he  Use  of  Families  Anderj^on,  M.D.    8vo.    9s. 
and  Schools,  with  appropriate  Qwes-  MtLiTAay.'         ' 

tions.      By   tlie  Rev.  H.  J.  Knapp.       A  Treatise  upon  the  Rcgillations  of 
;i'2n\o.    Bh.  6*.l  ^  the  Picnclj  Infantry.    By  H;  Mcimier, 

Lessons  in  Geography';  with  an  Tn-  General  de  Brigade,'  Translated  from 
troduction  to  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  the  French,  by  Captain  G.  M/Gregor, 
calculated  and  entirely  limited  for  the  t^f  the  5(h  Regiment  of  Fo'or.'  8vo. 
Exercise  of  the  Pupil's  Memory.     By  7s.  6d. 
E.Crisp.    3s. 0(1.  Reflections  on  Modern  War.    By 

A  Hebrew  Primer.  To  which  are  the  French  General  Latrill'e.  TraikJ- 
prefi^ced,  the  Opinions  of  Melanc-  latcd  by  MajorSt,LcMesurier.:  Svo. 
t^ODi  Luther,  and  otbers,  on  the  Uti-  7s.  6d.     *  '  ^       t 
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MISCELLAJJTE3.     ,  an  App^ndi^.  .BjjT T*  T^omai,    Svo. 

The  Martietnatical  Heposit6ry,*Ko.  7s. 

IX.     Containiiijj'SoUitions  ta  i'birty  The  Alexaudrian  School,  or  4  Nar- 

Mathertiatfcal  Question^,  and   many  rativeof  the  First  ChrUtian  Professors 

other  Disquisition^  in  varionsBranches  hi  Alexandria^  with  Observations  o|^ 

of  the  Mathematics.    This  Nomber  the  Influence!  the^  still  maiiitaiti  oviev 

completes  Uie  Second  Volume.  the  Establishe4  Church.    2s. 

A  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Man  of  ^i^elementdry  Treatise  on  O.«ologjr, 

property,  on  the  Sale,Pui-chasc,Lcase,  determining ,  fuiidamental   Points  m 

Settlement,  and  Devise,  of  Estates,  that  Science.  JBy  J.  A,  De  Luc,  F.u.S^ 

ByE.  B.  Sugden,  Esq.    Svo.    5s.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  the 

Fungussianarpr  the  Opinions  and  Rev.  H.  dc  ik  Fite,  M.A.    Svo.     1^. , 

Table  Talk  of  t'h^  late  Bamaby  Fun-  Thoui^lits  on  the  late  Dismission  of 

gus,  Esq.    fc.  8vo»  .5s.  6d.     .    .     .  cettain  Writers  aud  Cadets  from  the 

Letters  from  ad  Irish  Student*  ia  East  India  Cwmmjny*s  Service.     Is, 

England,  to  his  Fatherin  Ireland.    4  The  llarleia^i  Misce4lany :  *a  Collec- 

vols.  i2nio.     l6s.       •            *    ,     '  tion  pfacarqe,  curious*,  and  gntert^in- 

Th€f  Anatic  Annua!  Re^istef,  or  a  ing  Pamphlets  aud  Tracts.,   Selected 

Vicwdf  the  History  of  Hinclostah,  aixd  from  the  LJbraiV  of  Edward  Harley* 

of  the  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Lite-  By  T.  ^ark,  F:'S.  A.     Vol.  IV.*   4to. 

rature  (tf  Asia.  ■  Vol.  Vlll.    For  ih^  SL  3s,,           .    ,                        ,  -       " 

year  1800.    Bj  L. p. CampbdJ,   fiyo.  '                .     .  novels.                  **  r 

lL4s.        "^                                        .  '    Coilihiji  chobsin^  a  flusband:    By 

Another 'Gucs^  at  Jyi^ius,  and  i  R.  Torrens,  E^.    «  vols.     lOs. 

Dialogue.    3s,  6d.             "             ^  Edward  'and    Laura.      Translated 

Frajjmcnts,  in  Prose  and  Vcf^rc;  ^  fiuin  the  French,  by  a  Bengal  Officer. 

Miss  E.  Smith,  lately  decease^  y  wHh.  ^volti.  HyOf^^s, 

some  Account  of  her  Lit^  aim  C Ha-*  Alphonso,  6r  the^Natnral  Son.    B; 


racter.     By'  H.  M.  Bowdkr.     Ifvo. 

rs.eWi.  *  •  *'t  •  ••■;  -" 

An  Address  to  British  MariullactTJ- 
rers  on  Jhc  Subject  <'»f  efft'ctually  pl'e- 
ventilij;  the  Sale  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured Articles  in  Great  Britaiix.AV^? 
4)ut  Payment  of  Dudes, '   Is,  6d«,. ' 

The  Gulistan  ot  JIusle  tl\\ddein 
Sbaik  SAdy,  of  Sheera^s*,  in  Fwfrtft. 
Printe<l  from  the  Calcutta  Editions 
Published  by  F,  Gladwin,  Esq, •.1806; 
Bvc.  .  I6s, 

Presbyterian  Lettert*  ad<lfeHe<Vio 
Bishop  Skinner  of  Aberdeen,  oaiik. 
Vindication  of  primitive  Truth  and 


Madame  de  Gertlti:*  Transrat(?i*fr6ni 
the  French.    S  vok.     13^:  6d. 

The  Age  \^e  :1iVe  in.  By  Louisa  ?• 
Stanhope.,    3vo)s^     15s„ 

Old  Times  revived:  a  romaoijjc 
Storv  of  the  Ninth  Age.  By^Egbsta'sT 
4  vols,  liiujio,.    -fUi 

Don  Sebas^i  VW  Qr  the  House  of  Bra- 
fanZft;  an  histofkal  Romance.  By^ 
Mis»  Ai  M,  Porter!    4  vols.     ]t.  Is. 

Nabilia  in  Se^ch  of  a  Husband. 
Secofid  EditioiVjvith  Two  new  Cliap- 
lei's:    9«.'  '^  ■   •       .  '  '  '    '  "'''^'  '  ^^ , 

An  icnpaittial-£x«ltniimtiea  pf^Sfr 
Order.    By  P.  Mitchell.  D^D,._ajti^  XBiirdett's  Plan  of  Reform.    2s. 
9s.  *  T.hc  Patpip^  Xgoking-Olass,    in 

Objeets  o/  the  Expedltiooi:.  being  which  Mr.  Warble's  Plan  of  Public 
a  detailed  ami  descriptive  Account  of  Economy  and  the.  Policy  of.  his  Mea^ 
the  Islands  of  Walcheren,  Beveland„  sures  are  fully  considered.  ByaPa- 
Schowei^  and  Cadsand.    2s.  6d.  triot  of  the  old  School.    3s.  6d, 

Keur^rks  on  ahite  Pamphlel,  en-       A  few  pfain  Observations  upon  thj 

titled, — The  Grounds  on  which  the   End  and  Means  of  political  Reformi 

Chur<h  of  England  separAled  from   and  the  Measures  adopted  by  the  {)fe- 

.  the  Church  of  Ivjine.     Is.  6d.  '   sent  Supporters  of  that  Cau^.   2s»6d* 

.An  Address  to  the  People  of  Eng-  The  Spieech  of  Mr.  Johnsone  on 
iand.    6d.  <         ,   Mr.  Curwen's  Bill*  ifor  better  securing 

The  Principle  of  the  System  of  the  Independence. and  Purity  of  Par- 
Education  \\\  the  public  Schools  of  liament,  and  tbc.more  cflfcctnai  Pre- 
Eiigland,   .2s.6d.  vention  ofBribejy,     Is. 

A  View  o^  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  '|'hc  SccpUc;  '4.  philosophical  Sftt 
Diversity  of  Heatheii  Worship :  with  tire,     ^s.'iSki.^     .  '  \ 
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Strictures  on  the  Apologr  *et  up 
hy  Mr.Cobbctt  in  bis  Weekly  Politi- 
cal Register,  of  Saturday,  June  i7th, 
1909,  for  his  Failure  to  appear  at  a 
roufl  Martial,  held  March  24, 1702\ 

IS. 

POETRY. 

•  Marmion  travestied :  a  Tale  of  mo- 
dern  Times.  By  P.  Pry,  Esq.  8vo. 
98.  or  fine  paper,  ifts; 

The  Viliaire  Sunday:  a  Poem,  mo* 
Tal  and  deeeriptive,  in  the  Manner  of 
Spender.    Ss.  od. 

Tjie  Christian  Pastor.  la  Three 
Boolcs«    12mo.    5s. 

RCLIGIOK. 

'  A  Sermon*  preached  June  22, 1808, 
atth^  Archdeacon's  Visitation,  in  the 
Parish  of  Thirsk.  By  T.  Newton, 
M.A.    Is.  6d. . 

A  S«rn)on,  preached  at  Tniro,  July 
1st,  laOQ.  By  the  Ecv.  W.  Gregor, 
M.A.     ls.6d. 

Rfjiiarlu  on  variooi  Texts  of  Scrip- 


To  Correspondettts. 


[August 


turjc 
10s. 


By  E.  Popham,  D.D.  4¥o. 


Thp  Divine  Meditations  of  John 
Gerhafd.  D.T>.  Englished  fro^n  the 
Latio,  by  T.Rowell,  MA.  Igino. 
6s.  '  .    ^        \ 

Proceeding  of  the  Society  for  Mis- 
sions to  Africa  and  the  East,  .  Insti- 
tuted by  Members  of  the  Established 
Church,  Vol  U.  Frioni  I80d  ta 
I8O9.     ls.6d. 

S i X  Sermous.  By  J. '  Scott,  iJj.iL 
2s.  ad. 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  Public 
Worship.  By  the  fipv.  Dr.  WjHiam* 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bbden.    4s^ 

VOYAGPS   AJib  TRAVELS. 

The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  ami  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Ervthrean  Sea/  Trans- 
fated  from  the  Greek,  by  W.Vinceat, 
D.D.    .4to.    12s,  ' 

The  Travels  of  Lycorgus  to  Creter 
E^ypt,  Sire,  in  Search  of  Knowledge, 
l2rno.    3i.6d.' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

/'  H^.  Harrises"  eommunication  trrivedtoo  lai|e  for  insertioa  t1)is  ipooth._ 
'*  W. Durrani**' accuses  the  author  afHuhilia  with  hairing  borrowed  from  the  Tean 
tffCany^har.    If  the  charge  be  foundc^d  in  truths  let  the  author  of  the  Ttara  qf  CampAcr 
Tiridicate  hiscfa)itt  to  theborrowed  plumes  of  the  author  of  Suhiiia.         , 
.   '*  J.  G.  R.**  bonf^rS  ■  distinguishing  Honour  upon  our.  Magazine  by  sending  us  hia 
poetry.    Ex.  Or. 

-•*  2Jntr  on  Angtf, 
**  Tho*  wrath  and  mtgur  in  me  bosom  htmu, 
I  win  rend  lAe-outdtstracUve  in  thy  powrs 
Like/tg^AltiitifgiUsh^  within  my  fiaioe 
'•    But  ^AoM^aflf  no  rttf^ptaitia found   ^ 
Blustrmus  aa  the  rmUitig  bttlows 
i.    •'    V  ,    Distmetiye  as  the  storm  .'* 

We  looked  at  the  post  mark;  but  it  is  not  from  Mooi^vlds. 
The  Life  of  Sir  R.  Wigram,  Bart,  is  inadnuasible. 
Mai^ftffguisaradeflBrted  lor  want  of  room..    .  . 


HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 


OPERATIONS  c/the  British  ARarv 
m  Spain.' 

•  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Aco.  12. 

Dispatches^  of  whic^i  the   following  are 

extracts,  have  been  received  at  the  office 

of  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  one  of  his 

".  Ma}esty*8  Principal  Secretaries  uf  State, 

from    Li€utenant*General    Sir    Arthur 

~  Wellesley,  K.B. 

Phcentiaf  1 5th  Juhf,  1809. 

^  Mt  L0R9, — After  I  had  written  to 

your.lordabip  ou  the  1st  instant,  Jo- 

aeph  Bonaparte  crossed    the  Tagus 

again,  and  joined  Sebasthemi  ^ith  the 


troops  he  had  brought  from  Madrid, 
and  with  a  detachment  from  Marshal 
Victor's  corps,  making  the  corps  of 
Sebastian!  about  twthty-eight  thou- 
sand men,  with  an  intention  of  attack- 
ing Venegas*s  corps.  Venegas,  how- 
ever, reined  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  Colonel  Larey 
with  his  advanced  <guard  attacked  a 
French  advanced  coi:ps  in  the.  ^i^^ 
and  destroyed  inauy  of  th'ehi.  The 
French  troops  then  jetiirned  ^gi^Vhlo 
the  Tagus,  which  mer\Joseplt  had 
croised  with  the  feloforcement  which 
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he  liad  taken  to  Sebastianrs  cofps;  the  Spanish  s^rmy  under  bis  coinmand. 
and  thii  last- corps,  consfstirig  of  ten  Sir  Robcft  Wilson  had  marched  from 
thousand,  men  onl|%  was  on  the  left  thcVeutade  BazagoA»  oh  tbeXictar^ 
haekof  the  Tagus,  about  Madnelej OS,  with  the  Lus;itanian  Legion,  a  bal- 
ih  fmnt  of  Venegas,  who  ^'as  aj;ain  taliou  of  Portuguese  Chasseut^,  and 
advancing.  The  last  accounts  from  two  Spanish  battalions  on  the  15th; 
this  quarter  were  of  the  Bth.  The  he  arrived  at  Arenas  on  the  IQth,  and 
French  irmy  under  Victor,  jbined  bv  on  the  Alberche,  at  Escalooa.  on  the 
the  detachments  brous^ht  by  Joseph  23d.  General  V'^eoegas  had  alsbbeen 
froiii'Sebastiani'S  corps,  andamount-  directed  to  break  up  from  Madriieyos 
ing  in  the  whole  to  about  thirtj>five  ob  the  idth  and  ^9thv  and  to  marcb 
thousand  men,  are  concentrated  in  hy  Trenbleque  and  Ocana  to  Puente- 
the  BciglibourKood  of  Talavera,  and  due  has  on  the  Tagus,  wber«  that  river 
on  the  Alberche)  General  Cueata*s  is  crossed  by  a  ford,  amd  thence  to 
army  has  been  in  the  position  which  I  Arganda,  wKere  he  was  to  arrivc^on' 
iaformed  your  Ibrdsnip  that  it  had  the  g^d  and  2Sd.  On  the  29d,  the 
taleen  up  since  I  addressed  yoM  on  tlie  combined  armies  moved  from  Oropesa* 
1st  instant.  The  advanced  guard  of  and  the  advanced  guards  attacked  the 
the  Bvitisb  army  arrived  here  on  the  enemy's  outposli  at  Talavera.  Their 
8th,  and  the  troops  which  were  with  right  was  turned  by  the  1st  Hussars 
me  on  the  TagtK  arrived  by  the  10th;  and  the  23d  Light  Dragoons,  under 
the  9Sd  Light  Dragoons  and  the4Sth  General  Anson,  directed  by .  Lieut.- 
arrived  yesterday ;  theGlst  regimeiU  Generai  Payne,  and  by  the  division 
will  arrive  to-morrow.  I  went  to  Gen.  of  infantry  under  the  command  of 
Cuesta's  quarters  at  Almarez  on  the  Major-Gcneral  Mackenzie,  and  they 
]Oth»  and  stayed  there  till  the  12tl^  were  driven  in  bv  the  Spanish  ad- 
and  I  have  arranged  with  that  Gene-  vanced  guards  under  the  command  of 
nil  a  plan  of  operations  upon  the  General  S^ri as  and  the  Duc4'Albu- 
Frcnch  army,  which  we  are  to  begin  ouerque.  \Ve  lost  eleven  horses  by 
to  carrv  into  execution  on  the  18th,  the  fire  of  canon  from  the  enemy's 
if  the  Prcnch  should  remain  so  long  position  oii  the  Alberche,  and  the 
in  their  position.  Spaniards   liad  some   men  wounded. 

The  Spanish  army  under  General  The  columns  were  formed  for  the  at>- 
Cuesta  consists  of  about  thirty-eight  tack  ofthis  position  vestcrday,but  the 
thousand  men,  (exclusive of  Venegas's  attack  was  postponed  till  this  morning 
corps)  of  which  seven  thousand  are  bj  desire  oi  General  Cuesta,  when  the 
cavalry.  About  fourteen  thousand  different  corps  destined  for  the  attack 
men  are  detached  to  the  bridge  of  were  put  in  motion,  but  the  enemy 
Arzobispo,  and  the  remainder  are  in  had  retired  at  about  one  in  the  morn- 
the  camp  under  the  Pnerte  de  Mira-  iVig  to  Sanfa  OlaWa,  and  the  ace  to- 
heate.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  wards Torrijos ;  1  conclude  to  forma 
yourlordship,  that  the  seven  battalions  junction  with  the  corps  under  General 
of  infantry  from  Ireland  and  the  Scbastiani.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
islands,  and  the  troop  of  horse  artillery  follow  the  enemy  as  1  could  wish,  on 
from  Great  Britain,  arrived  at  Lisbon  account  of  the  great  deficiency  of 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Gen^  means  of  transport  in  Spain.  I  inclose 
Craufurd's»brigade.is  on  its  march  to  the  copy  of  a  letter,  which  1  thought 
join  the  army,  but  will  not  ariive  here  it  proper  to  address  upon  this  subject 
till  the  §4th  or  25th.  to  Major-GeneralO'Dono^hue,  Adju^ 

1  ^avc  the  booouf  to  be,  &c.       ♦/"t-Genera!  of  the  Spanish  army,  a. 

^  .  '  soon  as  I  tound  that  this  country  would 

■  ■>  '  •  -  A.  WtLLESLEY.   furnish  no  means  of  this  descripliop/ 

'    ^    '  General  Cuesta  has  urged  the,  Ceu- 

%tka»ti  4e  /d  IUyK9;JiUy24y  1809.    tral  Junta  to  adopt  vigorous.iweasures 

Mt  LbiiD,— Atcording  to  the  ar-.  to  relieve  our  wants ;'   till  I  am  stip- 

rangemem' Which  1  liad  .'settled  with  plied,.!  co  not  thiiik  it  proper,  and 

General  Cuc$ta,  the  9r,my  broke  up   indeed  I  cannot  continue  my  opera-. 

from  Placetrtia  ott  thc/iyth  and  18th  tion?.    I  have  great  hoi)es,  liowever, 

insixiot,  and  reached  <3ropes:;i  on  the  that  before  long,  1  shall  be  supplied 

*yth^  wfi^roit  fofiucd  a  juaction  with  from  Andulusi^  and  La  Mandia  with 
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the  Qicatis  >vhich  I  require,  and  I  shall 
theti  resume  the  active  operations 
vhich  i  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish. 

'    1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Src. 
(Signed)      A.\V«LL£SL£Y. 

CAZKTTi:  EXTRAORDINAUY. 

TUUDA.Y,  AUGUSt   15. 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  received  by  Lord  Vl$- 
eoiint  Castlereaf^h,  from  Lieat.-Gfnei#l 
Sir  Arthur  Wdleslcy. 

T^avera  <ie  Ut  Ketfna,  JtJjf  29- 

Jfv  Lord, — General  Ciiesta  fol- 
low(*d  the  cnemv*s  march  with  his 
umiy  from  the  Albferche  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  as  far  as  Santa  Olalla, 
and  pushed  forward  hi$  advanced 
^ard  as  far  a$  Torrijos,  For  the 
reasons  stated  t6  your  lordship  in  my 
dispatch  of  the  24th,  I  moved  only 
two  divisiorts  of  infantry  and  a  brigaile 
i>f  cavahy  across  tlie  Alberche  to 
Casalegos,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  Shprbrooke,  with  a  view 
to  keep  up  the  communication  be- 
tween General  Cuesta  and  me,  and 
with  Sir  R,  Wilson's  cor^  at  Escar 
lona. 

It  appears  that  General  Venegas  had 
not  carried;  into  execution  that  part  of 
the  nian  of  operations  which  related 
to  his  corps,  and  that  he  was  still  at 
Daniel,  in  La  Mancha ;  and  the  enemy 
in  the  course  of  the  24th,  25th,  and 
26th,  collected  all  his  forces  in  this 
part  of  Spain  between  Torrijos  and 
Toledo,  leaving  but  a/mali  corps  of 
2000men  in  that  place.  His  unitc/1 
army  thus  consisted  of  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Victor,  of  that  of  General 
Sebastiani,  and  of  7  or  '8000  men  tlte 
guards  of  Joseph'  Bonaparte,  and  the 
garrison  of  Madrid ;  antl  it  was  com- 
manded by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aided 
by  Marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor,  and 
General  Sebastiani.  On  the  26th, 
General  Cuesta's  advanced  guard  was 
Attacked  near  Torrijos,  and  oblii;;ed  to 
t^\l  back,  and  the  General  retired  with 
his  army  on  that  day  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Alberche,  General Sherbrooke 
Continuing  at  Casalcgos,  and  the 
^nerny  at  Santa  Olalla.  it.  was  then 
obvious  that  the  enemy  intert^ed  to 
try  the  result  of  a  general  action, <for 
which  the  bc'st  position  appeared  to 
l>c  in  tlj^  neighbourhood  of  Talavera  j 
tnd  Cieijtral  CuCstn' having  consented 


to  take  up  this  position  on  the  morn- 
ing'of  the  27th,  I  orileced  General 
Sherbrooke  to  retire  with  jiis  corps  ^o 
its  station  in  the  line,  leaving  General 
Mackenzie  with  a  diviMon  of  in^ntry 
and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  a$  an  ad- 
vanced pmt  in  the  wood  on  the  right 
of  Albefche,  which,  covereU-xiur  left 
flank.  Th?  position  taken  up  by  the 
tr9op8  at  Talavera  exte;ndci  rather 
xnore  than  two'  miles';  the  grpup^was 
.open  upon  the  left,  whera  the  ^rijish 
army  was  stationed,  and  i^  %va^, com- 
manded .by  a  heigkf  on  xrbicb  was,  i« 
echellon  and  in  second  line,  a  divi- 
sion, of  infantry  under  the,  orders  of 
Major-Gcner^rHilL    .       , 

There  was  a  valley  Uctv^een  ihh 
height,  an  da  ran  g6  oi  mountain  sti^l 
further  upon  the  left,  which  v^ey 
was  pot  at  first  occupied,  as  it  \m 
commandcc)  by  the  height  abovc-ineur 
Ijoncd;  and  the  range  of  won niaios 
appeared  too  distant  to  have  any  th- 
ilueiice  upon  the  ejipected  aptioa. 
The  ri;;ht^consistingof  ^ipaaish  trooijs, 
extended  immediately  in  front  of  \\ft 
town  of  Talavera  down  to  the  Tagu$. 
This  part  of  the  ground  w^as  coverei 
by  olive  trees,  and  much  intersected 
by  banks  and  ditches^  The  high  rojjd 
Jeadin§  fro\r\  the  bridge  over  the  Al- 
berche, was  defended  by  a  heavy  bat- 
tery in  front  of  a  church, Which  was 
occupied  by  Spanish  infantry.  All 
the  avenues  to  the  town  were  defended 
in  a  similar  manner;  the  town  was 
occupied,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Spanish  infantry  was  fornicd  in  lw« 
lines  behind  the  banjcs,  on  tl.c  roads 
which  led,  from  the  town  and  t^e 
right,  to  the  left  of  our  position. 

In  the  tutttre,  between  the  two 
armies,  .thei«  was  a  commanding  sjxjt 
of  ground,  on  which  we  had  coiii- 
menctd  to  construct  a  redoubt,  with 
some  oncn  .ground  in  its  rear.  iJji- 
gadier-Gencral  Alex.  Campbcil  was 
posted  at  this  spot  M'ith  vi  division  of 
infalitry,  supported  in-  hi:*  i^ar  by 
General; C#tii>n\  brigade  of  dragoons, 
and  some  Spanish  cavalry. 

A^  abonr.tw9  aVli>ck  cm' Chi  S7lh, 
the  enemy  ^appeared  in  .sUeugth  t»u 
fhe  left. bank  qf  (he  Al^rdjeliaiHi 
manifested  an  intcfitioli  to  atiajk  (tuiu 
Ma<;keniieVdivi$ion.  'Jlif?  alfikirkjva* 
made  before  they  pou^cl  oe  yvjibdrijiu: 
but  fhe  troopv;  c/)nsis'ti.ng  of  General 
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Brrfgade^i  amd  Gen.  Anson's  brigade  of  The  defeat  of  fliis  attempt  was  fol- 
cavalry,  and  supported  by  tfeneral  lovred  about  noon  by  a  general  attack 
Pjlyne  with  the  other  four  regiments  with  the  enemy's  whoI«  force  ujv>n 
6f  cavalry,  in  *tfio  plain  between  Tah-  the  whole  of  that  paitqf  the  position 
^era  aid  the  \Vooa,  withdrew  in  good  occupied  by  the  British  army, 
order,  with  pome  loss,  particularly  hy  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  at-* 
fie  ^  batt.  g^thrcg.  and  2d  batt/sist  tempts  upon  the  height  on  our  left  by 
reg.  in  the  wood;'  Ubon  this  (Occasion  the  valley,  I  had  placed  two  brigades 
tbe  steadiness  and  discipHnc  of  the  ofBrititli  cavalry  in  that  valley,  sup- 
45th'  rie^.  And  of  5th  batt.  6oth  reg.  ported  ib  the  rear  by  the  l>uc  d'Albu- 
v»erer  conspiccrous ;  and  I  had  par-  querqueVdiVislott  oY  Spanish  cavalrj-. 
titular  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  The  enemy  thert  placed  light  infantry 
the  manner  in  virhicli  Gen.  Mackenzie  in  the  range  of  nioontains  on  the  left 
"^ftlidrew  his  advanced  guard.  of  the  valley,  which  M'erc  opposed  by 

A«'  the  day  advanced,  the  enemy  a  division  of  Spanish  infantry,  under 
appeared  in  larger  numbers  on  the  Lieut-Gen.  De  Bassecourt. 
right  of  tiiTe  Atberche,  and  it  was  ob-  The  general  attack  began  by  the 
vious  that  he  was  advancing  to  a  ge-  march  of  several  columns  of  infantry 
neral  attack  upon  the  combined  army,  into  the  valley,  with  a  view  to  attack 
General  Macicenxre  continued  to  fall  the  height  occupied  by  Major-Gen. 
back  gradually  upon'  the  left  of  the  Hill.  Thesa  columns  wereimmedi- 
position  of  the  combined  armies,  ately  charged  by  the  1st  German 
where  he  was  placed  in  the  second  light-dragoons,  and  2Sd  dragoons,  »in- 
fine,  in  the  rear  of  the  Guards,  Col.  der  the  command  of  General  Anson, 
Donkin  being  placed  in  the  same  directed  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Payne,  and 
situation  farther  upon  the  left  in  the  supported  by  General  Fane's  brigade 
rear  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  of  heavy  cavalry ;  and  although  the 
The  enemy  immediately  commenced  2Sd  dragoons  suiTered  considerable 
fiis  attack  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  loss,  the. charge  had  the  efi'ect  of  pre- 
by  a  cannonade  on  the  left  of  our  venting  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
position,  and  by  an  attempt  with  his  the  enemy's  plan. 
cavalry  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  in-  At  the  same  time  he  directed  an' 
fantry  posted,  as  I  have  before  stated,  attack  upon  Brigadier-General  Aiex; 
on  the  right.  This  attempt  failed  Gampbeirs  position  in  the  centre  of 
entirely.  the  combined  armies,  and  on  the  right 

Early  in  the  night  he  pushed  a  di-  of  the  British.  This  attack  was  most 
Vision  along  the  valley  on  the  left  of  successfully  repulsc^d  by  Brigadier- 
tbe  height  Occupied  by  General  Hill,  General  Cam|)bcll,  supported  by  the 
of  which  he  gained  a  momentary  pos-  King's  regiment  of  Sj)anish  cavalry, 
session,  but  Major-General  Hill  at-  and  two  battalions  of  Spanish  infan- 
tacked  it  instantly  with  the  bayonet,  try;  and  Brigadier-General  Campbell 
and  regained  it.  This,  attack  was  re-  took  the  enemy's 'cannon. 
|>eated  in  the  night,  but  failed ;  and  An  attack  was  also  made  at  the  same 
again  at  daylight  in  xYlk  morning  of  time  upon  Lieut.-Gen.  Sherbrooke's 
the  2Sth,  by  two  divisions  of  infantry,  division,  which  was  dn  the  left  and 
and  was  repulsed  by  Major-General  centre  of  the  1st  line  of  the  British 
HIU.  Mrgor -General  Hill  has  re-  army.  This  attack  was  most  gallantly 
ported  to  m^  in  a  particular  manner  repulsed  by  a  charge  with  bayonets  hy 
Vat  conduct  of  the  20th  reg.  and  of  the  whole  division;  but  the  bri<^ade 
the  1st  batt.  48lh  reg.  in  the  d liferent  pf  Ggards,  which  were  on  tlte  rfght, 
affairs,  as  well  as  that  of  Major-Gen.  having  advanced  too  far,  ihey  Were 
Til^on.andBrigadieLr-Generai  Richard  exposed  on  their  left  flank  to  the  Ifi re. 
Stewart.  We  have  k»t  many  brave  ^f  the  enemy's  battery,  and  of  their 
officer* and  foWiers  in  the  defence  of  retiring  columns;  arid  the  division 
this  important  point  in  our  position;  was  obliged  to  retire  towards  the  brr- 
wmonug  otiwri  1  cannot  arokl  to  men-  ginal  position,  under  cover  of  the  2d 
tion  Brigadc^^gw  FoTdyci^  and  iine  of  General  Cotton's  bri«^de  of 
Gardttcfr:  and  Mfijor-Ceneral  Hill  was  cavalry,  which  I  hatl  moved  from  the 
ftinKMf  1*btinded,  byt  iam  happy  to  centre,  and  of  the  1st  batt.  48th  reg* 
say,  but  sligbtlyw  i^had  moved  Xhh  regiment  from  its 
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original  position  on  the  heights,  as 
soon  as  I  observed  the  advance  of  the 
Guards;  it  was  formed  in  the  plain, 
iLnd  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  and 
covered  the  formation  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sherbrooke's  division. 

Shortly  after  the  repulse  of  this  ge- 
neral attack,  in  which  apparently  all 
the  enemy's  troops  were  empl9yed,  he 
commenced  his  retreat  across  the  Al- 
berclie,  which  was  conducted  in  the 
most  regular  order,  and  was  effected 
during  the  night,  leaving  in  our  hands 
20  pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  tum- 
brils, and  snjne  prisonen. 

Your  lordship  will  observe  \ly  the 
inclosed  return  the  great  loss  which 
we  have  sustained  of  valuable  officers 
ai^d  soldiers,  in  this  long  and  hard- 
fought  action,  with  more  than  double 
our  numbers.  That  of  the  enemy 
'  has  been  much  greater.  1  am  inform- 
.  cd  that  entire  brigades  of  infantry 
have  been  destroyed,  and  indeed  the 
battalions  that  retreated  were  much 
reduced  in  numbers.  By  all  accounts 
their  loss  is  10,000  men.  Generals 
Lapiffe  and  Morlot are  killed;  Gene- 
rals. Sebastiani  and  Boulot  wounded. 

I  have  particularly  to  lament  the 
loss  ofMajor-Generul  Mackenzie,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  on  the  27th; 
and  of  Brig.-Gen.  Langwerth,  of  the 
King's  German  Legion  •>  and  of  Bri- 
^e-Major  Beckett,  of  the  Guards. 

Your  Lordship  will  observe,  that 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entiiiely,  directed 
against  the  British  troops.  The 
Spanish  commander  in  chief,  his  of- 
cei-s,  and  troops,  nianifebted  every 
djsposition  to  render  us  assistance, 
and  those  of  them  which  were  engaged 
did  their  duty ;  but  the  ground  which 
they  occupied  was  so  important,  and 
its  front  at  the  same  time  so  difficult, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  urge 
them  to  make  any  movement  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy  while  he  was  engaged 
withns. 

I  have  reaspn  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  all  the  officers  and 
troops.  lam  much  indebted  to  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Shcrhrooke  for  the  assistance  I 
received  from  him,  and  for  the  man- 
lier in  which  he  led  on  his  division  to 
the  charge  with  bayonets.  To  Lteut.- 
General  Payne  and  the  cavalry, -par- 
ticularly General  Anson's  brigade;  to 
Major-Gen^fals  Hill  audXUsoA^i'io** 


Generals  Alex.  Campbell^  Richard 
Stewart,  and  Cameron,  and  to  the  di- 
visions and  brigades  of  infantry  under 
their  commands  respectively;  parti- 
cularly, the  99th  reg.  commanded  by 
Colonel  White;  the  1st  batt.  48tb, 
commanded  by  Col.  Donnellan,  after- 
wards, when  that  officer  was  wounded, 
by  Major  Middiemore^  2d  batt  7tb, 
commanded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Wm. 
]Mycr8 ;  2d  batt.  53d,  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Cglonel  Bingham;  97th,  com- 
manded by  CoL  Lyon;  1st  batt.  of 
detachments,  commanded  by  Lieut- 
Col.  Bunbury;  and  2d  batt  81st,  com- 
manded by  Major  Watson;  and  of  the 
45th,  commanded  by  Lieat.-Colonel 
(Juard ,  and  5th  batt  66th,  command- 
ed by  Major  Davy,  on  the  27th.  The 
advance  of  the  brigade  of  Guards  was 
most  gallantly  conducted  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  Campbell,  and,  when  necessary, 
that  brigade  retired,  and  formed  again 
in  the  best  order.  The  artillery  under 
Brig.-Gen.  lloworth  was  also,  through- 
out these  days,  of  the  greatest  service, 
and  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  assistance  I  received  from 
the  chief  engineer  Lieut.-Colonel 
Fletcher;  the  adjutant-general  Brig.- 
Gen.  the  Hon.  C.  Stewart,  and  the 
quarter- master-general  Col.  Murray, 
and  the  officers  of  those  departments 
respectively,  and  from  Col.  Bathurst 
ana  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff. 
I  also  received  much  assistance  from 
Colonel  O'Lawlor,  of  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, and  from  Brig.-Gen.  Whitting- 
ham,  who  was  wounded  when  bring- 
ing up  the  two  Spanish  hatts.  to  the 
assistance  of  Brig.- General,  Alexander 
Campbell. 

I  send  this  hy  Capt.  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  who. will  give  your  lordship 
any  further  information,  and  whom  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend. 

1  have^the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

A.  tVELLESLEY. 
Return  of  hilled ,  wounded^  and  missings  in 
the  above  actions, 

27th  Jrthfy  1809.— -Killed,  7  ^fficeis,  2 
Ftrjcants,  VZ2  rank  and  file.  Wounded, 
24  officers,  17  scrjetnts,  I  drummer,  465 
rank  ond  ^ie.  Missing,  3  officers,  1  Ser- 
jeant, 2  tJ rummers,  202  rank  and  file. 

ii%thjuly,  1809— Killed,  27  officers,  86 
Serjeants,  4  drummers,  6 13  rank  and  file* 
Wounded,  171  officers,  148  Serjeants,  .15 
drummers,-  8072  rank  and  file.  Miss'ui|r, 
■6  officers,  14  Serjeants,  7  DrummerSi  4|^B 
rank  and  file.— — totad-r5367. 
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Ordnanc€y  $c.  faitcir—4  eight-potmders,  /rom  the  westward,  which  created  a 

4  six-ditto,  1  four-ditto,  1  six-inch  howiteeri  heavy  swell,  and  the  small  craft  being 

2  tumbrils,  complete  in  ammunition;  ta-  much  exposed,  it  was  determined  to 

ken  by  Brig.-Gen.  A.  CaropbeU's  brig^le.  ,eek  shelter  from  them  in  the  anchor* 

-^pieces  of  ordnance,  l8ix-inchhowit2er,  ^^  ^^f^^e  Room  Pot,  where  Lieute- 

left  by  the  cnemyj  and  found  m  the  woods  nlnt-Gencral  Sir  John  Hope's  divi- 

Jten  by  the  JCing^sdemiai  Legion.  l^^^""  possess  such  points  as  might 

\,  ,  -       \.      .    I       be  necessary  to  secure  the  anchoi^age, 

Extraets   of  lettcrt   from  Sir  Arthur  ^  y^^^^  a,  ^ftb  ^  yjew  to  future  opera- 

Weil^  to  Lord  FiscQuHi  Castie^  tions  up  the  East  Scheldt. 

reagh,dattdTaicv€ra,Ang.  \,  The  left  wing  of  the  army  under 

*•  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  ad-  Lieutenanl-General  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 

dressing  you  on  89th  July,  the  enemy   particularly  destined  for  the  operation 

have  continued  to  keep  a  r^ar- guard  against  Walcheren,   arrived   on   the 

of  about  10,000  m^n  on  the  heights  29th,  and  morning  of  the  SOth,  but 

on  the  left  of  the  Alberche.    The  ex-   the  wind  continuing  to  blow  fresh 

treme  fatigue  of  tKe  troops,  the  want  from  the  westward,  and  occasioning  a 

of  provisions,  and  the   numbers  of  great  surf  on  the  beach,  both  on  the 

-woiinded  to  betaken  care  of;  have  side  of  2ourIand,  as  well  as  near  Dom- 

preyented  me  frdm  moving  from  my   burg,  it  became  expedient,  in  order 

position.      Brig.-Gen.  Crauford   ar-   to  effect  a  landing,  to  carry  the  whole 

rived  with  his  brigade  on  the  29tl»  in   fleet  through  the  narrow  and  difficult 

the  morning,  having  inarched  12  Spa-   passage  into  the  Veer  Gat,  hitherto 

Dish  leagues  xh  little  more  than  24  considered   impracticable   for    large 

hours.**  ships;  which  being  successfully  ac- 

••  When  I  addressed  you  this  morn-   compiished,  and  the  necessary  prepa- 

ing,.  I  had  not   received   the  report  rations  for  debarkation   being  coin- 

from  the  outposts.     It  appears  that  pitted,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  ac> 

the  enemy  withdrew  the  rear-guard,  quaintingyour  lordship  that  thetroops 

which  was  posted  on  the  left  of  the  landed  on  the  Bree  Sand,  about  a  mile 

Alberche,  last  night  at  eleven  o'clock  to  the  westww  d  of  Fort  der  Haak, 

and  the  whole  ^rmy  marched  toward  without  opposition,  when  a  positron 

Santa   Olallaj   I  conclude,  with  an   was  taken  up  for  the  night,  on  the 

intention  of  talcing  up  a  position  in   Sand  Hills,  with  East  Capelle  in  front; 

the  neighbourhood  of  Guadarama^**       Lieutcnant-Geueral  Fraser  was  de- 

•  tached  immediately  to  the  left,  against 

^  -^  y.  ,/     ^  Fort  der  Haak  and  Ter  Verc,  the for- 

OFFiciAt  DxTAiLs  of  t/^  QpERA-  ^ler  of  which.  on  his  approach,  was 

TIONS  of  the  Beitish  Forces  in  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  but  the  to\vn 

HOLLAND.  of  Vere,. which  was  strong  in  its  d^ 

GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY.        fences,  and  had  a  garrison  of  about 

Dowjunc-Strect,  ilt^.7.  600  men,  held  out  tiU  yesterday  morn- 

Pisp^tches,  of  vhich  the  following  aro   ing,   notwithstanding  the  heavv  and 

extracts,  were  last  night  received  at  the   well-directed  fire  of  the  bomb-vessels 

office  of  Loid  Viscount  Castlereagh:         and  gun -boats  during  the  preceding 

Bead  Quarier^f  Middl^burgh^   dav,  and  until  the  place  was  cloself 

%dAugusUUO^.  invested. 

My  Lord,— I  have  the  honour  of      Earlv  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  a 

acquainting yonr lordship,  that Mving  deputation  from  Middlebuigh,  from 

.saiiled  ifrom  the  Downs  early  in  the   whence  the  garrison  had  been  with- 

nrorning  of  the  «8th  ult.  with  Rear  drawn  into  Flushing,  having  arrived 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  in  his  in  camp,  terms  of  capitulation  were 

majesty's  ship  Venerable,  we  arrived  agreed  upon,  copies  of  which  I  have 

the  same  evening,  and  anchored  in   the  honour  herewith   to  enclose,  as 

East  Capelle  Roads;  and 'were  joined   well  as  that  of  the  garrison  of  Ter 

on  the  following  morning,  by  the  divi-  Vere ;  and  the  divisions  of  the  army 

sion  of  the  army  under  Lieutenant-   under  the  orders  of  Lieiilenant-Gene- 

General  Sir  John  Hope.    It  blew  in  ral  Lord  Paget  and  Major-General 

Ihe  course  of  that  day  a  fresh,  gale  Graham,  moved  forward,  aud  took  up 
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»  po»ition  -vvitb  the  right  to  Malis«  Prisoners  taitn  at  Tfr  Fcrr, 

kirke,  the  centre  at  Gyperekirke,  and  Artillery— 1  lieuttxiant- colonel,  1  cap* 

left  to^St.  Laureos.  tain,  4  lieutenants,   7  Serjeants,  9 

On  rhe  morning  of  the.  1st  jmtaut,  ebrporiU,  6  fire-wofkers,  §  artifi* 

the  troops  advanced  to  the  investineiU  cere,  <|5  guuniers,  1  drummer. 

of   Flushing,    which   operatLon    was  Infantry— 4  captains,    4  first-lieuic- 

warnily  coi. letted  by  the  enemy.     In  nanfs,  5  second -lieutenants,  4Ser» 

thi>  movemetit  lie  was  driven  by  Ma-  jcant-majdrs,  18  Serjeants,  4  <bu- 

jor-Geneial  Graham's  diviiiou  on  the  ricrs,  10  drummers,  S  pfpcrs,  826 

right,  fom  the  batteries  pf  the  Dykes-  soldiers. 

ho(.k,   lue  Vy§;eter,    and   the    Kole^  Naialofthei^tjn-brigOawlen-rl  Cap- 

ivhilc    Brigadier-General    IJou^ou's  taini  1  master,  17  saUors,  l'bo>-r-l 

bri^;id'*  forced  the  enemy  })osted  op  jetj^ant,    1    corpora^    13  privates 

il.'*  r<  Jid  Irom  MiddJeburi^h,  to  retire,  (serving  as  marines.)— Total, 519.  . 

.".;i''  ti.e  la«s  of  four  guns,  .and  many  Total  kilUd^  xtfoundcd,  and  missing,  i» 

ivill'l    and    wounded.       Lieutenant-  tAe  Idaiid  of  IVaich^ren,  up  io  ih^ 

''^•ri.v;il    liord  Pa^et's   divisiou  also  SOth  nf  Juljj. 

.    il'  i!  e  posts  of  the  enemy,  an^  1  officer,  *l  Serjeants,  2  dfummers^ 

.   u\  •  1  ii:s  I .    itionatWestifoubtrg.^  41  rank  and  file,  killccl;  13  officens. 

K    "1.:  u'v  expressions  of  praise  15serjeauts,  1  drummer,  I84rankaud 

'  (  frc.  !>  t')i  their  judicious  con-  iile,  wounded;  34  rank  and  file  mis'* 

a.  V.   K,  the  men  for  their  gal-  sing,     ♦  . 

^  s  .e  of  circumsiances  has       Mv  Lord, — Since  my  letter  of  ye$- 

f\   i).e  Commanding  Officer  terday*s  dale,  I  kave  received  intelli- 

i     II...  :.v  tjm  furnishing  a  detailed   gei>qe   from  Lieutenant-General  Sir 

r  il  of  ibe  guns  aftd  ordnance-  John  Hope,  of  bis  havjupf  occupied 
s  I.  ;.».n  ir  the  several  batteries,  J3atljz,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
;ii  :  V;  'i^ss  t  Tcr  Vere,  but  which  whole  island  of  South  Bceveland, 
v;ii,  i,e  hcreaiie  transmitted,  with  a  I  have  also  the  sati^jfaction  to  ac- 
jptu'iT  of  the  prisoners  taken  since  quaint  your  Lordship,  that  upon  the 
o\i'  landi.iii,  supposecl  to  amount  to  batteries  being  prepai*ed  to  open,  ibe 
'1000.  I  hay«  tlie  nouour  to  be,  &c.  fortioss  of  liainakius  .surrendered  this 
Chatham,   evening.  Chatham. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  letter,  SirengtJi  of  the  Garrhi$n  of  Uamakins. 
1  hav<?  received  intelligence  from  *2  captains,  1  lieutenant,  4  Serjeants, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  'lone,  7  corporals, !2drummers,  111  privates, 
that  the  rperve  of  the  army  h;»d  ef-   — ^Total  127. 

iccted  their  landing  on  South  Becve-    Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  R.J.  StrtclwH, 
land,  and  thi^t  a  detachment  had  oc-       Uar;.  dated 
%rUpied  the  town  of  G  ocs.  Venerable^  off  the  V«tr  Qat,  Au§.k. 

[The  Articles  of  Capitulation  en-  Ste,— AssooQastbe  sbfps  wertsse- 
tci  1  *:i  ?"  ihi*  'M render  of  the  cured,  m€a5nre&  were  iwtanriy  taken 
town  of  Middtoburgh  to  his  Britannic  to  prepare  to  laud  the  army  ou  tl^ 
Majesty's  forces,  grant  security  to  island  of  Walcheren.  I  did  not  wait 
every  person,  and  all  private  proper-  for  the  gun-boats  coming  up,  t>utT)r- 
ly  ;  public  functionaries  to  be  per-  dered  those  who  happened  to  be  near 
iiiii  L  i  :;._:!  :_  jiiy  other  pa»tof  the  Venerable,  together  with  themor- 
the  kingdom  of  Holland.  tar-b/'igs,  to  push  in  iibore,  to  cover 

proposals  of  a  Capitulation,  by  the  the  lacking,  and  to  force  the  Dcrhaak 
Commandant  of  the  Fortress  of  Vere,   halteries, 

€0  his  Excellency  Ljeutenant-General  At  half  pa^t  four  the  hfi^^U  pnt  ufl- 
M^  Fra:>er,  stipulates  that  the  garrison  der  the  direction  of  Lord  Ameliis 
is  to  be  copsidered  ^^ncrally  as  pri-  l^eauclerc,  of  the  UojraJ  Oak,  and 
sonersofwar^  and  shall  be  disposed  of  Captjiin  Cpckburn,  of  tlie  ]p>elleislc, 
as  the  British  Government  shall  think  and  the  iri^a^%  were  landed  ineitcel- 
prpper,  aiui  as  is  custoaiq^ry  on  sueh  lent  order,  without  opposition  j  the 
occasions.  The  inhabitants  shall  con-  iiring  from  the  mortar  and  gva  ve^- 
tinue  to  enjoy  all  their  priviieees,  sels  haviog  driven  the  enemv  coor 
and  be  allowed  to  leave  the  place  J       pletcly  ^on   the   DerWk   paitery. 
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Having  ttus  iccomplifhed  tWs  firat        LONDON  GAZETTE,  Av«.  t«. 
object,  I  lost  no  time  in  directing  tbe  jijctncts  of  Dispatches  received  *t  <ho  Ad- 
bombs  aod  gi»D  vesigels  to  proceed  up       niralty-Oifics  from  Sir  R,  Suaclitn,  KML 
tJieVc^r  Calt,  off  Cam  vere^  ap4  having  JTangimw,  ret  e  SeA^W^,  q/TtheKaloot, 

given  Sir  HomePopham,  who,  at  the  August  it,  !«(59. 

request  of  hori  Chatham,  h^i  re-  Sit,— I  beg  Icare  to  acquaint  you;  ^ 
mained  on  shore  with  hb  lordshipr  |Wr  the  information  of  the  Lords  Com-* 
permission  to  cmpjoy  them  as  the  ser-  missioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  I  am 
vice  mightrequire,  he  tbe  next  morn-  ij^,  moment  going  no  to  Bathz,  in 
ing  began  to  cannonade  Camvere,  SouUi  Beveland,  which  has  been  at- 
which  had  been  sununioned,  but  held  tacked  by  a  strong  detachment  of  thq 
out.  The  fire  of  the  gun-boats  was  enemy's  flotilla,  and  which,  by  Sir  R. 
exceedingly  well  directed^  and  did  K^eats's  reports,  consists  of  two  frigates, 
much  damage  to  the  town.  Three  of  ^^^^  bearing  a  Vice- Admiral's  flag,  80 
our  gun-boats  were  sunk.  In  tlieaf-  brigs,  S  loggers  or  schooners,  and  14 
teruoon    it  blew    ireslu   and  as  the   gun-boats. 

strength  of  the  tide  prevented  the       The  divisions  of  the  army  under  the* 
bombs  from  actin^f,  1  directed  the   EarlofRoslyn  and  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
notiUa  to  fall  back,  preserving  a  me-   ley  landed  on  South  Beveland  on  the 
nacing  position.    At  night.  Captain  gth.— I  am  concerned  to  add,  that  the 
Richardson,  of  the  Caesar,  who  was  in    enemy  has  cut  the  dyke  to  the  right 
the  Dyke  on  shoi  <?,  threw  some  rockets   of  the  town,  and  the  island  is  likely  to 
at  the  nearest  battery  at  Camvere,  and   he  inundated.    1  have  ordered  Rear- 
soon  aftec  the  command ihgoffictrr  of  Admiral  Otway  to   send   the   Mon- 
the  town  sent  out  an  otibr  to  surrender,  mouth  and  Agincourt  to  England  for 
We  are  getting  our  iiotilla  through   water,  as  soon  as  they  cari  be  got  down 
the  Slough  into  the  Western  Scheldt,   f,oni  Zierickzee ;  and  earnestly  entreat 
to  prevent  succours  beipg  thrown  in-   that  other  means  may  be  adopted  for 
to  Flushing  by  the  Canal  of  Ghent.       supplying  the  armv  and  navy  from, 
1  have,  &c.      R.  J.  Strachan.   England,  as  I  apprehend  all  the  water 
tlxtiacts  of  twp  Lctiiers  from  Sir  R.  Keats,   in  this  island  will  be  spoiled  by  the 
Sabrina,  qfSouik  Beeteland,  Aug.  1.   inundation,  and  that  there  is  not  more 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  vou,   in  the  other  islands  tlwm  is  necessary^ 
that  «rr  John  Hope,  and  7O0O  of  his   for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants, 
division  of  the  array,  were  landed  on    In  consequence  of  the  protr^ed  siege 
South  Beeveland  this  afternoon,  since  of  Flushing,  and  ..the  necessity  ro^^be 
vbich  I  ^ve  been  informed  by  mes-   flotilla  going  up  the.  Scheld,  1  have 
sage  from  him,  tbajt  he  was  met  on  hit  ordered  guns  from  the  ships  of  ^ar^. 
approach  towards  Goes,  by  the  magis-  fit  «0  transports  as  gun-ships,  andwitH 
trates,  into  which  place  he  is  at  liber-  the  launches  of  the  ships  under  Rpaf- 
ty    to  enter  whenever  he  pleases.—  Admiral  Otway,  to  form  a  flotilla  for 
Threenftheeucmv's  ships  of  the  line,   the  lower  part  of  the  Schdd,  which 
and  5iir  brigs  are\at  aochor  otf  the  i  trust  their  Lordships  will  approve. 
ea$t  end   of  South  Bee veknd,  the  R.  J.  StrachaK. 

others^  I  conclude,  have  moved  higher  Kangaroo,  in  the  West  SckeU,  Aug.  12 . 

tip  the  Scheldt.  r  u        i..       Sir,— Having  directed  ten  frigateji. 

.    Three  of  the  four  sloops  I  brought   ^^  proceed  up  the  West,Schcld.undec: 
<HP  with  me  struck  in  coming  up.  the  orders  of  Lord  Wm.  Stuart,  Capt.. 

Stfin'fca,  6f  iVehmndhtgey  Ang  S.  ^fy^^^  Lavinia,  the  moment  the  wind 
r  Soon  after  1  landed,  I  was  informed  ^^  favoiu-able,  that  zealous  ofliccr 
byktur  from  Sir  John  Hoi^e,  that  availed  himself  of  alight  ^ir  from  the 
Bkthz^  had  been  evacuated  in  the  westward  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11  th 
night;  and,  as  he  informed  me,  the  -^^^^  notwithstanding  the  tide  was  a- 
eommunication  was  opeji  between  gainst  his  proceeding,  and  passed  the 
Waicheren  and  this  island,  I  con-  gatteries  between  Flushing  and  Cad- 
cindetd  you  ^ouid  hear  it  from  hence,  sund;  the  ships  were  under  the  cne- 
and  went  on  to  Bathz  with  a  view  to  my's  fire  nearly  two  hours.  The  gal- 
wake  obsepvatiotts,  and  from  which  j^uj  and  seamanlike  manner  in  which 
J  am  this  moment  returned.  this  squadron  wa^  condiicted,  and  their 

R.  Cf.  KfiATS. 
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steady  wicl  well- directed  fire,  excited 
in  vny  breoftt  the  wiartneBt  9enBatk>ns  of 
admiimtion.  The  army  vritnessed  their 
exertions  with  applause,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain theijr  Lordships  will  duly  appre- 
ciate the  services  of  Lord"  W.  Stuart, 
the  captains,  officers,  seamen^  and 
marines,  on  this  occasion. 

No  very  materiafaccident  happened, 
except  by  a  shell  strilcing  L*Ai^ie,  and 
vrhich  fell  through  her  decks  into  the 
breail-rooni,  where  it  exploded;  one 
manwas  killed,  and  four  others  wound- 
ed: her  stern  frame  is  much  shattered. 
I^rd  W.  Stuart's  modest  letter  accom- 
panies this  dispatch,  together  with  a 
return  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  damages  sustained  by  bisMajesiy's 
ships,  in  forcing  the  entrance  of  this 
river, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ^c. 

K.  J.  Strachak. 

[Here  follows  Lord  Wm.  Stuart's 
letter,  with  a  report  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained on  the  above  occasion,  ainount- 
fng  to  2  killed  and  0  wounded.] 

Fort  Bathzj  August  12. 

Sir,— T  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you»  that  in  pursuance  of  your  direc- 
tions, I  arrived  at  Batliz  yesterday, 
and,  in  order  to  render,  if  practicable, 
an  attack  on  the  enemy's  fleet  more 
complete^  1  ordered  30  Hat  boats, 
armed  with  carronades,  and  some  other 
boats  from  the  ships  under  my  orders, 
to  rendezvous  at  this  place,  and  meet 
the  flotilla  under  Sir  H.  Popbam ;  biit 
before  the  arrival  of  either,  six  of  the 
enemy*s  gun-boats  having  grounded 
on  a  bank  within  reach  of  the  artillery 
of  the  fort,  after  sustaining  some  in- 
jury by  it,  were  abandoned  j  five  of 
^vhlch  were  destroyed,  and  ^the  other 
brought  in.'— The  arrival  of  Sir  Home 
Popham  and  my  boats  from  the  East 
Schcid  took  place  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  enemy's  flotilla  moved 
up  to  Li  Ho  with  the  same  tide  that 
broughtourstoBathz,oneofwhichwas 
handsomelv  burned  by  the  advanced 
gun-boats  almost  amongst  them. — As 
the  navigation  of  the  West  Scheld  is 
nowlDpen  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be 
cleared  by  the  navy,  and  a  flotilla 
force  of  upwards  of  5a  sail  in  the  East 
Scheld  demand  attention,  and  I  can 
at  any  time  return  in  a  few  hours  to 
this  place,  itis  my  intention  to  repair 
this  morning  to  the  Superb,  where  I 
have  ordered  the  boats  of  my  division. 


Sir  H.  Popham  is  examining  the  chan-^ 
nelsi  Although  we  are  now  masters' 
of  the  navigation  of  Lillo,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  it  is  in  the 
enemy's  power,  by  sending  a  superioi' 
naval  force  to  deprive  us  of  it,  as  far 
as  Bathz  (before  some  larger  ships 
ascend),  whenever  he  pleased. 
I  have  the  hononr  to  be,  &c. 

R.  G.  Keats. 
liearUdm.  Sir  R.  Strachan^  KB.  ^. 

GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINART, 

DOWNTKC-STREET,  AugA^. 

Further  (Kspatches  from  Lieut.  General  the 

Earl  of  Chatham,  K.G.. 

Head  Quarters,  Middleburgft^  Avg.]6. 

My  Lord,— I  have  the  honour  of 
acquainting  your  Lordship,  that  on 
the  13th  instant,  the  batteries  before 
Flushing  being  completed  (and  the 
frigates,  bombs,  and  gun- vessels,  hav- 
ing at  the  same  time  taken  their  sta- 
tions) a  fire  was  opened  at  about  half 
•past  one  p.m.  from  52  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance,  which  was  vigorously  re- 
turned by  the  enemy.  An  additional 
battery  of  six  •24-pounders  was  com- 
pleted the  same  night,  and  the  whole 
continued  to  play  upon  the  tdwrt,  with 
little  or  no  intermission,  till  late  on 
the  following  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant,^ 
about  ten  oVlock,  the  line-of-battle^ 
ships  at  anchor  in  the  Durloo  passage, 
led  by  Rear- Admiral  Sir  R.  Strachan, 
gdt  under  weigh,  and,  ranging  up' 
along  the  sea  line  of  defence,  kept  up 
as  they  passed  a  most  tremendous  can- 
nonade 00  the  town  U>t  several  hours, 
with  the  greatest  gallantry  and  e^ct' 
About  four  in  the  afternoon^  perceiv- 
ing that  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  en* 
tirely  ceased,  and  the  town  presenting 
a  most  awful  scene  of  destruction,  be- 
ing on  fire  in  almost  every  quarter,  t 
directed  Lieut.Geneml  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
to  send  in  to  summon  tbe  place.  Gene-' 
ral  Monnet  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  would  reply  to  the  summons  as  soon 
as  he  had  consulted  a  conncilnf  war; 
an  hour  had  been  allowed  him  for  the 
purpose,  but  a  considerable  time  be- 
yond it  having  elapsed^  without  any 
answer  being  received,  hostilities  were 
ordered  to  recommence  with  the  ut- 
most vigour,  and  about  eleven  o'clock' 
at  night  one  of  the  enemy^s  batteries, 
advanced  upon  the  Sea  Dyke,  in  front 
of  Lieut.  General   Fraser's  positiofi» 
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ivas  most  g^lantly  catried  at  the  point  of  the  upremittiDg  zeal  and  exeitioa 
of  the  bayonet  by  detachments  from  with  Mrhich  he  has  conducted  the  ar<* 
ithe  S6th,  71st»  and  light  battalions  of  duous  service  entrusted  to  him,  ia 
the  King's  German  Legion,  under  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Lieut. 
Xiieut.  Colonel  Pack,  opposed  to  great  Colonels  Walsh  and  Offerey,  attached 
superiority  of  numbers :  they  took  40  to  him  as  assistants  in  the  Adjutant 
prisoners,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  and  Quarter-Master-GeueraU  depart^ 
great  many  of  the  enemy.^I  must  not  ment. 

omit  to  mention,  that  on  the  preceding  I  have  eveiry  reason  .to  be  satisfied 
evening  an  intrencbmenl  in  front  of  with  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
Major-Geu.Graham's  position  was  also  the  General  Officers  have  directed  the 
forced,  in  a  manner  equally  undaunted  several  operations,  as  well  as  with  the 
by  the  14th  regiment  and  detachments  spirit  and  intelligence  maniiested  by 
of  the  King's  German  Legion,  under  the  commanding  officers  of  corps,  and 
Lieut.ColonelNicholls,who  drove  the  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  all  ranks  of 
enemy  from  it,  and  made  a  lodgement  officers.  It  is  with  great  pleasn're  J  caa 
within  musket-shot  of  the  walls  of  the  report  the  uniform  good  conduct  of 
town,  taking onegun and 30 prisoners,  the  troops,  who  have  not  only  on  all 
About  two  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  occasions  shewn  the  greatest  intre- 
demanded  a  suspension  of  arms  for  48  pidity  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  but 
hours,  which  was  refused,  and  only  nave  sustained,  with  great  pleasure 
two  hours  granted,  when  he  agreed  to  and  cheerfulness,  the  laborious  duties 
surrender  according  to  the  sunyiiqns  they  have  had  to  perform, 
sent  in,  on  the  basis  of  the  garrison  The  active  and  persevering  exertions 
becoming  prisoners  of  war.  of  the  corns  of  Royal  Engineers  have 

I  have  nov  the  satisfaction  of  ac-  been  conducted  with  much  skill  and 
quainting  your  Lordship,  that  these  judgment  by  Col.Fyers.aided  by  Lieut, 
preliminaries  being  acceded  to,  as  ColonellTArcey*  and  it  is  impossible 
soon  as  the  Admiral  landed  in  the  for  me  to  do  sufficient  justice  to  the 
morning.  Colonel  Long,  Adj.General,  distinguished  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  Capt.  Cockburn  of  the  Royal  Na-  and  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  under 
vy,  were  appointed  to  negociate  the  the  able  direction  and  animating  ex- 
further  articles  of  capitulation,  which  ample  of  Brigadier-Gen.  M'Leod. 
I  h?ive  now  the  honour  to  enclose. —  'rlie  seamen,  whose  labours  had  al- 
They'were  ratified  about  three  this  ready  been  so  useful  to  the  army» 
morning,  when  detachments  of  the  soughttheirreward  in  a  further  oppor- 
Royalsoh  the  right,and  of  his  Majesty's  tunity  of  distinguishing  themselves, 
7 1st  regiment  on  the  left,  took  posses-  and  one  of  the  batteries  was  according-  ^ 
sion  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  The  gar-  ly  entrusted  to  them,  and  which  they  ' 
risou  will  march  out  to-morrow,  and  served  with  admirable  vigour  and  ei- 
will  be  embarked  as  speedily  as  feet. — I  must  here  beg  to  express  my 
possible.  strong  sense  of  the  constant  and  cor- 

I  may  now  congratulate  your  Lord-  dial  co-operation  of  the  navy,  on  all 
ship  on  the  fall  of  a  place  so  indispen-  occasions,  and  my  \varmest  acktiow- 
sably  necessary  to  our  future  opera-  led^ements  are  most  particularly  idue 
tions,  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  to  Capt.  Cockburn,  of  the  Belieisle^ 
force  being  required  to  carry  on*  the  commanding  the  flotilla;  and  to  Capt. 
siege  with  that  degree  of  vigour  and  Richardson,  of  the  C«sar,  command- 
tlispatch  which  the  means  of  defehce  Ang  the  brigade  of  seamen  landed  with 
the  enemy  possessed,  and  particularly  the  army. — I  have  the  honour  toen- 
his  powers  of  inundation  (which  was  close  a  return  of  the  garrison  of  Flush- 
rapidly  spreading  to  an  alarming  ex-  ipg,  in  addition  to  whicli  I  have  learned 
tent)  rendered  absolutely  necessary. —  that  besides  the  number  killed,  which 
Havinghoped,  had  circumstances  per-  was  considerable,  upwards  of  JOOO 
mitted,  to  liave  proceeded  up  the  river  wounded  men  were  transported  to  Cad- 
at  au  earlier  period,  I  had  committed  sand,  previous  to  the  complete  invest- 
to  Lieut.  G^en.  Sii^Eyre  Coote  the  di-  ment  of  the  town. — I,aUo  subjoin  a 
rection  of  the  details  of  the  siege,  and  sJtatemcnt  of  desertei-s  and  prisoners, 
of  the  operations  before  Flushing,  and  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Flushing. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  scnsei      This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 
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yottf  Lord9lin»  by  my  first  A?d-de-  A  letter  from  Capt.Cocltb\ini,6f  the 

Cftmf^,  Major  Bradford,  whofeftjlly  Belfehle,  dated  A&gusf  15,  gives  an  ac* 

qualified  to  give  your  Lordship  every  coudtof  hisco-operatlbii,hithePlove)r 

rnrtber  information,  and  whom  I  beg  sloop,  with  the  ffOtit|a  under  his  cotor 

leave  earnestly  to  recommend  to  hh  mafra,  in  the  attack  upon  flushing, 

Ma}esty*s  protection.  with  a  statement  ct  bis  loss,  amount- 

.1  hare  the  bonotir  to  be,  Bcc.  ing  to  7  kftled  and  22  woiinded.— A 

(Signed)        Chatham.  letter  from  Capt.  ftichardson,  of  the 

[By  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  the  C^sar,  who  Commanded  the  brigade  oF 

wlwle  of  the  garrison  are  to  be  prisoners  of  Seamen,  contains  an  account  of  his 

wsr,  and  sent  to  England  as  stii:h ;  among  subsequettt  proceeding  in  the  attack 

whom  ill  included  every  person  not  being  on  Flushing,  Stc,    The  total  loss  sus- 

an  inhabitani  of  Flushing  previously  to  tained  by  the  naval  force  employed 

1807.]  amounts  to  9  killed  and  47  wounded. 

f  0/  the  gt»ris&n  tvhiek  starrendered  —A  letter  from  Rear-Adniiral  Sir  R. 


«IFA«M«i^.— 16 Staff Officets,  lOlOfficeru,  Strachan,  dated  olf  Flushing,  Aug.  17, 

d77dNoii-€ommisfioned officers  &Koldters,  transmits  one  from  Sir  R.  G.  Keats, 

489  sick  and  woanded —Total  4379.  stating  the  surrender  of  the  towns  of 

[JBy  a  subsequent  dispatch  from  the  Eari  Zeirik  ^eC  and  BrowershaveO,  with 

ofChathamihtfsUtementw  correct^:  k  the  whole  of  the  Islands  of  SchowcB 

Total  5803  1  ^"^  article  next  following  is  1  dis- 

Hetum  of  Prisoners  and  Deserters  taken,  PJf^^.  f^om     Lord  Chatham,^  dated 

uptoJugtut  15—1  Colonel,  1  Lieut.  Col.  Muldleburg,  August  II,  and  is  pub- 

15  Captains;    27  Lieutenants,   1  Staff,   58  "slied  as  a  Supplement  tq^thc  above 

Serjeants,  13  dnimmcrs,  1700  private>\  Cazeltc :  it  relates  only  to  operations 

Total  iietum  qf  kUlc'dy  wounded,  and  mU'  a  week  previous  tO  the  surrender  of 

"iing  b^Jbre  Fhuking  — -^  Officers,  1  seijeant,  Flushing,  and  contains  00  additional 

1  drummer,  26  rank  aiid  61e  killed ;  15  information. 

Officers^  5  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  83  rank  ^. 

and  file  wounded ;  1  rank  and  hie  missing. 

The  documents  which  followare  the   ^""^.^'ir/lwJl  ^f^^iT  ^^" 
dispatches  from  Rear- Admiral  Sir  R.  ^*^^*'  ^  "^^^^  -^"^^  *  ^; 

Strachan,  detailing  the  operations  of  -^«  Account  of  tAd  Battles  fousht  neat 
<he  naval  force  against  Flushing.—      Aspem,  on  the  Marchfleld,  on  th 
"•The  division  of  frigates  (says  the       ^ist  and  QQd  of  May^  1809. 
Admiral)  under  Lord  W.  Stuart,  and  [Continued  from  p.  76.] 

the  greater  part  of  oUr  flotilla,  had  ad-  ^ ,  „^,  ^  ^„  ^_^  ^^  .r>«.  ^  *  v 
vat^ced  to  Bathz,  in  the  charge  of  Sir  BATTLE  OF  THE  21st  OF  MAY. 
Home  Popbam,  by  whom  the  enemy       "  First  Column. 

were  driven  above  Lillo,  where  their  The  advanced  guard  under  General 
sh?p»  and  gun-brigs  had  taken'up  a  Nordman,  consisting  of  two  battalions 
strong  position.*'  .  of  Ciyulay  and  Lichtensteln  Hussars, 

Sir  R.  Kcat^,  in  a  letter  to  Admiral  had  formed  near  the  destroj'cd  bridge 
Strachan,  says,  "  lam  at  present  with  of  Tabor,  and  leaving  the  villages  of 
18  sloops  and  gun-brigs  and  four  di-  Kaban  and  Hirschstetten  to  th<f  left, 
visions  of  gun -boats,  lying  between  and  Stadlau  to  the  right,  marched  in 
the  Saehingen  Shoal,  a  position  ju-  tho  plain  towards  Aspern.  , 
dicio\isly  chos^en  by  Sir  H.  Popham,  It  M'as  followed  by'  the  column^ 
as  it  ef^ctuaily  cuts  olf  the  communi*  whjich  having  left  the  nigh  road  before 
cation  between  the  East  and  Wc«t  the  post  oflice  at  Stammersdorf,  had 
Scheld.  The  enemy's  flotilla,  con-  marched  from  the  riK^lt  by  haff  divi- 
siderably  increased  in  number,  has  sions.  Its  right  flank  along  the  Da» 
retired  above  or  under  the  protection  nube  was  covered  by  a  battalipii  of  St* 
of  Lillo,  and  the  men  of  war  with  top-  Georgians,  by  the  flrst  battalion  of 
gallant  yards  crossed,  are  anchored  ofT  Vientiz  volunteers^and  by  a  battalion 
Hud  below  Antwerp,  as  far  down  as  of  militia,  under  tl^e  command  of 
Piwfljppe.  Sbrof  our  frigates  are  off  M^Or  Count  CoUoredo. 
Weardfn.  t^afting  aa  Q^po£t\imtf  to  within  a  cannoto-shot  of  Stadela» 
come  up."  Iht  outposts  mot  the'ciiemy's  piccjuetv 
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which  i^aduaWy  retreated  to  their  oH-  impediment  of  the  assailants,  aud  a 
giral  divisions.  rampart  of  the  attacked  ^  the  steeple. 

At  this  time  General  Nordmati  or-  lofty  trees,  the  garrets,  and  the  cellars 
dejed  two  battalions  of  Gyulay  to  were  to  be  conquered  before  either  of 
draw  up  en  e^hellon,  in  order  to  favour  the  parties  coohl  style  itself  master  of 
tfie  advance  of  the  column.  The  the  place,  anl  yet  the  possession  wsa 
enemy,  drawn  up  in  large,  divisions,  ever  of  short  duration;  for  no  sooner 
stood  immediately  before  Aspern,  had  we  taken  a  street  or  a  house,  than 
having,  to  cover  his  fi out,  occupied 'the  enemy  gained  another,  forcing  us 
all  the  ditches  of  the  fields,  which  af-  to  abandon  the  former.  So  tjiis 
fordfed  excellent  breast  works.  His  murderous  conflict  lasted  for  several 
right  was  covered  by  a  battery,  aijd  hours;  the  German  battalions  were 
his  left  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  snpported  by  Hunt^arians,  who  were 
(one  of  (hose  that  carry  off  tlie  waters  again  assisted  by  the  Vienna  volua- 
of  the  Danube  when  it  overflows)  as  teers,  each  rivalling  the  other  in  cou* 
well  as  by  a  busljy  ground,  which  was  rage  and  perseverance.  -  At  the  same 
likewise  occupied  by  several  bodies  in  time  th&Fccond  column  combined  its 
close  order. .  attacks  with  those  of  the  first,  havine 

Though  the  enemy  had  tbe  advan-  to  overcome  the  same  resistance^  by 
tage  of  position  i^ll  to  himself,  inas-  reason  ofth«enemy*s  con stantty  lead- 
much  as  the  freshes  of  the  Danube  ing  fresh  reinforcements  into  6re.  At 
were  only  passable  by  means  of  a  small  length  General  Vacquant  of  the -se- 
bridge,  at  which  he  kept  up-a  vigor-  cond  column 'succeeded  in  bccominjg^ 
•ous  lire  from  behind  the  ditches  both  masterof  the  upper  part  of  the  village^ 
whh  cannon  and  small  arms,  it  did  and  maintaimng  himself  there  during 
not  prevent  the  second  battalion  of  the  whole  of  the  night. 
Gytilay,  Immediately  after  the  firsl  By  thw  shells  of  botb  parties  many- 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  tbe  bushy  houses  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  illu- 
meadows,  to  pass  the  bridge  in  a  co-  minated  the  whole  country  arou«d. 
lumn,  to  form  without  delay,  and  with  At  the  extremity  ©f  the  right  win|^ 
charged  bayonets  to  attack  the  enemy,  on  the  bushy  meadow  the  combats 
ivho  precipitately  retreated  to  Aspeni,  vyere  not  less  severe.  Tli«  left  flank 
V)n  which  occasion  that  village,  after  of  the- enemy. was  secured  bv  an  arni 
a  vigorous  but  not  very  obstinate  re-  of  the  Danube;  impenetrable  undei*- 
sistance,  was  taken  for  the  first  time,  wood,  intersected  only  by  foot-path% 
It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the  covered  bis  front;  and  a  broad  diteh 
enemy  had  it  in  his  power,  by  the  and  pallisadoes  afforded  him  thead^ 
arrival  of  a  fresh  reinforcement,  to  vantageof  a  jiatural  rampart 
expel  again  the  battalions  of  Gyulay.  Here  fought  at  tbe  beijinning  ofihe 
By  this  time  some  battalions  of  the  battle  the  first  battalion  of  Gyulay 
column  l)ad  arrived,  the  Chasseurs  of  under  Colonel  Mariassy;  then  the 
Major  Schneider,  of  the  second  co*  battalion  of  Chasseurs  under  Major 
Jumn,  jr^ined  the,  advanced  guard  of  Schneider;  next  the  St.  Georgranft 
the  first ;  Gyulay  formed  again,  and  under  Major  Mihaillovich;a»dfihaHyp 
the  enemy  was  a  second  time  pushed  the  two  battalions  of  V^ienna  vvltiin* 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  viilaq;e,  though  teers  under  Lieut.*Col.  $teigeR*(esch 
he  succeeded  ajain  in  regaining  what  «nd  St  Qtientin.  H^re,  ako,  ibis 
he  lost.  «nemy  u^as  defeated^  and .th«  first  day^ 

poth  parties-were  aware  of  the  ne-  of  this  sanguinary  . engag^mei^t  icr^ 
C€5^si\;y  loJf  maintaining  themselves  in  minated  by  th«' occupation  of  Aspem 
Asperjti  a/ any  rate,  which  produced  by  Gen.  Vacquant,  at  th€  bead  of 
succesiftvely  Hie  most  bbstioate  efforts  eight  battalions  of  the  second  column » 
both  <>f  liltnck  and  defence ;' the  par*,  j¥bile  Lieut,  Field  Marshal  Hi  Her 
ties  engaged  each  other  in  cvtjry  street,  drew  the- troops  of  his  corps  from  the 
in  every  bduse,  and  in  eVery  barn;  Village,  plac^  tbera  again  in  order  of 
carts,  ploughs,  and  harrows  '  were  J*attle,  and  passed  tbe'riig^L  uudef 
obliged  to  be  removed  during  ajnun-  arms., 
intdrruptedfirc,  in  order  to  get  at  the  fTQbct$nHnmd.J 

Jeuemy  ;   every  individual  i^'all  was  an 
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PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES. 

DORSETSHIRE.     '  thc  labourers  of  a  countfv  shouM  hc 

ACAUSEofgreatimportancecamc  Paupers,  is  reallr  something  too dh- 

ontobehlardattW   late  Dor-  f^^^^^  i"*-  '^'^a  ''^'    l^Vi  ^^^""^ 

Chester  assizes,  ^vhe^einMr.Wn1.Sher.  tlwught  this,  and  now  that  I  have  it 

rin^.  the  l^resident  of  a  Benefit  So-  ««  ""v  power  to  put  my  principles  in 

cietv  at  Sherborne,  was  Plaintiff,  and  Practice,  J  do  it  as  far   as  !  possibly 

T.  Pur.ev.  alias  Persey   (the  elder),  ^^"\.^^''^*"f  'T%'*^  Pauperism 

^as  Defendant:  the  action  was  brought  ^°"1<»  ^^»~«^.  ^^'l  ^,^1}  "^^"*:^  »"^» 

to  recover  from  the  Defendant  three  7f  possessed.    A  labourer  in  this 

years  pay,  at  4s.  per  week,  which  he  'f^''  always  studying. deceit,  he  is 

iad  fraudulenUy   received  from  the  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  ap- 


guage 

1  lie  icaiucu  uurtge  rtiredea  tne  jury  """7. "'^'  \  "'1. "V'-r; "  -*^^^y* 

to  return  a  verdict   for  the  •Plaintiff,  P?^'  outwards;  his  children .  are  st«. 

^bich  they  did  with  damages,  S4l.         ^'f  "«jy,  f  ^^^  '»  ^?f  f  "^  <^^^.^^^^  7'^,^ 
•'  ^  ,  filth  f  his  wife  18  always  "lioorly! 

HAMPSHIRE.  |IU(J^  in  short,  a  few  years  rob  him  of 

.  Tl^C  late  laudable  endeavours  of  ^y^j-y  particle  of  spirit  and  sinceijity, 
-Mr.  W.  CobbeU,  to  lessen  the  asto-  h^  like  lilaves  every  where  else  (for 
Dishing  number  of  paris/i  poor,  have  to  have  nothing  is  to  be  a  slave),  has 
.been  generally  so  well  received,  that  no  regard  for  country,  or  for  anv  thiug 
Ve  are  induced  to  republish  what  he  attached  to  country  •  and  all  his  hopes 
lias  stated  in  consequence  of  the  late  ana  all  his  wishes  centre  in  the  quan- 
action  brought  against  him  at  Win-  jrity  of  food  to  be  extracted  from  the 
Chester,  by  William  Burgess,.  overseer.    Is  it  not  shocking  to  reflect 

'*  No  labourer  of  mine,"  says  Mr.C.  upon  the  natural,  the  inevitable,  coii- 
'*  has,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  be-  seqnentcs  of  rearing  families  in  this 
ing  able  to  swear  himself  a  Pauper  j  way?  I  never  should  have  a  moment's 
ifio  man  who  labours  for  me,  no  man  peace,  if  a  labdurer  of  mine  was  thus 
whose  sweat  drops  upon  my  land,  rearing  up  a  brood  of  hypocrites.  A 
iiowever  large  his  family^  stands  in  family,  thus  reared,  not  only  is  likely 
jieed  of  any  thing  but  what  I  give  to  be,  but  is  sure  to  be,  a  nest  of 
him. in  the  shape,  not  of  alms,  but  of  thieves  and  impostors.  Nor  is  the 
P4y;  but  William  Burgess,  a  labour-  *  comforting  system*  much  better, 
er  of  this  Mr.  Goodlad,  one  of  those  the  cow-system,  the  child-bed  Ji-. 
who  advised  the  -action,  could,  with  tten  system,  the  church-going  sys- 
only  one  child,  and  he  an  able  young  tem,  and  the  industry  system,  ail 
man,  swear  himself  a  Pauper! — I  do  which,  like  the  schools  of  Nlr?.  Han- 
toot  pretend,  that  it  is  from  a  regard  nah  More,  do  more  harm  than  good* 
ifor  my  labourers  that  I  give  such  In  fact,  all  the  largesses  that  welU 
l^reat  wages ;  for  I  ^m  conviuced  that  meaning  people  bestow,  in  any  of 
It  is,  my  interest  to, do  it;  one  of  my  these  ways,  arc  so  many  prejniums  for 
labourers  is  worth  two  or  three  hair-  hypocrisy,  which,  amorigi^t  the  poor  iu 
finished  creatures.  But  my  great  mo-  particular,  is  the  worst  of  all  vices.— 
tive  is,  the  lessening  of  the  number  A  good  labouitr  may  be  in  distress. 
-of  Paupers i-  the  setting  an  example  Give  him  something  then  at  once, 
in  thi$  way,  that  may  tend  to  raise  and  say  no  more  about  it.  l^et  him 
part,  at  least,  of  the  laboiiriny  people  do  with  it  what  he  pleases.  Make  no 
from  that  state  of  slavery,  commonly  bargains  with  Jhim  about  his  mora- 
ca|ied  Pauperism.  No  man  that  is  in  lity;  for,  if  you  do,  you  make  him  an 
hj^lth,  that  has  the  use  of  his  limbs,  hypocrite.  It  is  quite  delightful  to 
and  is,  in  all  .respects,  able  to  labour,  see  this  village  of  Botley,  when  corn- 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pared  to  most  others  that  I  know. 
beggin-gf  and  what  is  it  but  begginjr,  'i*hey  seeni  to  be  quite  a  dilfererit  race 
to  go  weekly  for  parish  relief  I  This  of  people.  They  are  what  some  peo- 
is  the  mcfst  shocking  thing  that  ever  pie  call  saucy,  but  they  are  not  Iiy* 
existed  in  any  country  on  the  face  of'  pocrites.  Tfiey,  are,  .  ii>  short,'  what 
the  earth !  That  one  half,  of  marcr  of  Jtlp^lishmea  ouglit  to.  be  j  they  shew 
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tbeir  humours  when  they  like  ;  they 
give  tlieii'  labour  for  your  money,  and 
think  there  is  no  obligation  on  eitlier 
side.— Bean  ttful  as  is  this  part  of  the 
count ry»  and  this  village  in  particu- 
lar, thiere  is  nothing  in  either  that 
pleased  me  like  the  spirit  df  the  peo- 
ple, who  ar€  a  race  of  ftien  qvite  dif- 
Itrent  from  those,  who*,  in  the  school 
of  Paujierisni,  have  learnt  all  the  arts 
of  cringing  and  dissimulation. — ^The 
way  in  which  we  proceed  here  is  real- 
ly worth  being  madepoblic.  Take  the 
following  notice  t — We  had  two  fami- 
lies, one  of  which  contained  nine 
childen,  and  the  other  seven;  the 
whole  of  wham,  drawn  up  in  rank 
entire,  and  setoff  to  the  best  advan< 
tage,  that  is  to^say,  half  hung  over 
wjth  rags,  the  rest  of  the  body  being 
naked,  were  arrayed  against  us  before 
a  Bench  of  the'  /Vlagistratcs. — We 
were  satisfied,  that,  owinj  to  particu-* 
lar  circumstances,  they  had>  quite  a 
sufficient  income;  but,  as  we  could 
not  prove  it  upouoath,  the  Magistrates 
were  about  to  order  them  reliW,  when 
I  oifcred  to  pay  them  weekly  all  that 
they  said  they  earm?d,  and,  besides 
that,  as  much  as  they  received  from 
the  parish,  rather  than  suDer  them  to 
continue  Paupers.— They  declined  my 
offer;  got  no  relief,  and  have  not 
only  done  without  relief  since,  hut 
have  gradually  assumed  a  n^ore  decent 
and  prosperous  appearance  ;  and  for 
this  very  obvious  reason,  that  tiiey 
.  haVe  no  longer  an  interest  in  being 
.thought;  miserable.  Here  were,  at 
cnce,  16  children  raised  from  a  state 
of  Pauperism ;  thlit  is  to  say,  from 
all  sorts  of  vice,  but  particularly  of 
that  wont  vice,  hypocrisy.— |  have 
mentioned  this,  in  the  hope  some  few 
persons^  at  least,  Vfho  haye  the  power, 
will  try  the  experiment;  will  endea- 
vour to  lessen  this  terrible  evil  of 
Pauperisnv  The  fact  is,  that,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  the  Psiupei's  are  part- 
ners in  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
property  of  every  fanner ;  and,  gen- 
tlemen, I  beg  you  to  observcj^  that  this 
part  qf  your  property  is  not  left  to 
yourselv'es  to  distribute,^  but  is  taken 
out  of  your  bands  at  the  will  of  the 
next  Bench  of  Magistrates,  a  great 
part  of  whose  sway  consists  in  the  dis- 
posing of  that  part  of  your  property 
called  poor  rates ;  apd  thus  this  di&- 
gr^9M  evU  of  Paupefism  doesi  io 


some  degree,  produce  your  subjec- 
tion also,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to. 
get  rid  by  any  other  means  than  these,. 
of  which  I  have  l;)een  speaking.  The 
power  to  dispose  of  this  money  is 
frequently,  and  indeed  almost  always 
in  this  country,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  pay  little  or  no  pari  of  it.  This 
is  of  itself  a  very  galling  considera- 
tion; but,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  at 
present,  no  way  of  getting  rid  of,  or 
lessening  the  evil,  without  reducing,, 
by  some  mean^  or  other,  the  numbor 
01  Paupers."  ^ 

NORFOLIC.' 

The  Carrow  Bridge  Commissionert 
haVe  contracted  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Aggs, 
for  casting,  the  iron  vrork  for  the  arch, 
with  Messrs.  Athow  and  Dc  Carle  for' 

Providing  the  stone  work,  and  with 
[r^N.Wyeth  for  the  brick  work  for 
tbe  abutments. 

Died,]  At  Upwell.  James  Lee,  Bsq, 
aged  76  yean,  possessed  of  vei'y  con- 
siderable  property,  tie  wa&  an  excel- 
lent landlord,  letting  his  estates  at 
easy  rents,  and  though  not  in .  tb«' 
habit  qf  granting  leases,  it  was  qfR  in* 
variable  rule  with  htm  to  continue 
his  tenants,  they,  punctually  payinjf 
their  rents  and  managing  their  farm* 
in  ati  hiisbfindlike  jnanner;  and  br 
dividing  his  large  pi*operty  iuto'sinafi 
farms  he  was  the  ineans  of  accomm<U: 
dating  many  of  his  neighbours  td 
their  considerable  advantage.  He  was 
also  iu  the  habit,  for  the  last  50  yeait 
of  his  life,  of  annually  lending  c'onsi*' 
derable  sums  of  money  on  irtortgage, 
and  DotwitbsUnding  he  was  frequent- 
ly accustomed  to  make  purchases, 
still  from  his  large  income  he^-wa^ 
enabled  to  complete  them'  without 
calling  in  his  monies,  which  he  wais 
never  known  to  do  so  long  as  the  in^ 
teres^t  was  punctually  paid.  Indeed, 
there  are  monies  now  out  which  he 
advanced  60  years  ago.  /I'here  are 
but  few  people  iti  his  sphei-e  of  life 
who  have  been  able  or  willing  tl)U8 
to  accommodate.  He- was  alw%yi  re-- 
markable  for  easy  acce&s-alud  pleasant^ 
i:y  on  business.' 

NOETHVMBERLAKPr 

The  Newcastle  Papers  of  Aug. '  10, 
state  as  follows  :-«»**  During  the  last 
week  we  have  been  visited  with  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  raijB.    On  Friday  the  rain  fell  \q  a 
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torrent  for  several  hours,  and  the 
irioriiing  of  >aturHav  presenteda  dis- 
tressing: Ft  eivi  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town;  Some  of  the  houses  were  inun- 
dated to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  A 
hoy,  named  Innes,  had  a  wonderful 
escape;  he  was  swept  dway-  hy  the 
Current,  and  carried  530  yards  towards 
the  river.  In  the  passage  is  a  water- 
fall of  five  yards,  directly  under  part 
of  th  •  town  walls,  over  which  the 
child  was  impetuously  forced.  A  man 
Working  in  a  raff-yard,  arrivc'd  just  in 
time  to  rescue  him  from  a  watery 
grave.  If  any  thing  might  be  said  to 
cause  amusement  in  the  midst  of  soi 
much  distress,  it  was  the  escape  of 
some  ladies  and  their  paramours  from 
4  house  of  ill  fame  in  Pandon.  The 
water  having  deprived  them  of  their' 
4}lotbes,  they  were  forced  to  issue  from 
their  dwelling,  hreast  high,  and  al- 
most in  a  state  of  nudity,,  to  the  no 
sjnall  gratification  of  a  number  of 
tpcctators.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  a  man  who  had  been  at  th« 
fair,  and  four  horses,  were  struck 
4ead  hy  the  lightning  at  the  Cowgate, 
and  %,l)oy  and  two  horses  scorched, 
Vnt  have  since  recovered.  A  miller,- 
Bear  Busy  Cottage,  was  drowned  in 
crossing  the  hum.  ^ 

V  AtTuiehill,  in  the  parish  of  Ar- 
lecton,  nearWhitehaven,  the  lightning 
stfuck  the  ground  (about  UO  yards 
irom  the  dwelling- house  and  out'^ 
buildings  of  Mr.  John  Littf^dale), 
vhich  it  ploughed  up  for  the  length 
of  twelve  yards,  and,  in  its  progress, 
xemoved  a  stone  of  the  weight  of  ]6B 
pounds,  to  a  distance  of  four  yards, 
and  killed  two  sheep." 

Bitft/.]  July  24th,  at  North  Shields, 
aged  16  years,  deeply  lamented  by  al#. 
her  friends.  Miss MaryRoddam,daugh- 
ter  of  ^rs.  Iloddam,  bookseller. 

NpTTIKGUAMSHlRE. 

The  great  cause  respecting  the  le- 
prality  of  the  mode  of  electing  an  Al- 
derman af  Nottingham^  for  the  sake 
of  more*  14^ partial  justice,  was  tried 
u/t  the.  assizes  of  the  neighbouring 
county,  Leicester,  under  the  form  of 
SL.guo  warrarfto,  calling  upon  the  der 
iendaut,  John  Ashweil,  Esq.  to  shew 
by  what  a'vth'orivy  he  exercised  the 
office  of  an  Alderman  J  when,  after  a 
trial  of  eleven  hours",  the  bye-law 
Tnade  ii\  1577,  delegating  the  power 
of  s«ch  election  from  the  burgesses 


at  large  to  tlie  Mayor,  Becorder,  AJ- 
derinen.  Common  Council,  and  sucb 
burgesses  as  liad  .served  the  ofifice  of 
C ham l>er lain  or  Sheriff,  and  called 
the  Livery  or  Cloathing  ))urgesses, 
being  proved  to  be  the  constant  usage 
from  the  above  date,  a-  verdict  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  defendaqt  and 
the  Corporation,  whereby  the  popu- 
lar election  contended  for  was  com- 
pletely set  .aside. —  The  cause  was 
most  ably  conducted  by  G.  Ooldhain, 
Esq,  town-clerk. 

SUQOPSHtRE. 

The  Arts. — Weheai,  that  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr.  Devis  has  considerably 
advanced  in  a  picture  which  will  ia- 
elude  portraits  of  several  of  the  no- 
bility, who  by  their  property  or  by 
consanguinity,  are  connected  with  this 
counts,-!— The  subject  is  taken  from 
English  history,  and  is  treated  in  a 
very  masterly  manner.  Langton,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  is  represented  at  a  meet- 
ting    of   the  barons,    submitting  to 
them  aicl»a]  ter  of  Henry  I.  and  ex- 
horting them  to  support  the  liberties 
of- the  people  against  the  encroach- 
ments  of  the  crown.    The   meeting 
took  place  at  St.  Edmondsbury,  and. 
the  artist  has  given  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive representation  of  the  scene 
of  action.     The  ancestors  of  several 
of  our  present  race  of  nobility  at- 
tended on  this  august  and  interesting, 
occasion,  and  the  artist  has  introduced 
portraits  of  their  present  represeata- 
tives,  upon  the  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  they  nuiy  bear  a  family  hke- 
ness.    This  circumstance  will  give  a. 
peculiar  interest  to  the  picturfe,  be- 
sides that  high  concei  u  which  En^lislt- 
meu  will  always  icni  in   events  that 
relate  to  their  inalienable  rights.    Se-  . 
veral  noblemen  hav'e  sat  to  the  artist 
for  this  purpose,  among  whom  are  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
let/,  the  Marquis  nf  Siajf'ord,  the  Eark 
Dariingiou  and  Mcii^a,  Lord  Erskine: 
and  all  the  other  descendants  of  the 
distinguished    characters    who    were 
prtsent,  will  of  course  readily  join  in 
so  honourable  a  commemoration.  The. 
Gothic  cathedra],  in  which  the  scenei 
took  place,  and  the  whole  of  the  coS" 
tu^Cf  in  dress,  arms,  decorations,  &c. 
are    to   be  exhil>ited   with   the  most 
exact  fidelity  >  and  the  picture,  whenj 
finii>;b€dt  Y^iU  4q  bPQour  W  thQ.^uUs^ 
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scbool.-^Thearttst  has  nearly  fiuishtd  to  Eurdptf  in    1101 -f,  sittcetely  re-  | 

a  fine  whole  ien^^  of  Earl  DuriingtMf  grette*  by  his  r«||riiiiei)t  and  all  wh6  | 

iu  his  robes  as  a  peer.  knew  him-;  and  if  his  service  in  the^  I 

.  east  was  not  marked  by  any  brtllianc '  < 

professional  event,  it  was  because  the 
DEATH  ABROAD.  Situation  Of  that  country,  during  his 

V  Major-Gen.  John  Ronald  M'Ken-  stay  in  i|,  did  not  call  ior  aiiy  active ' 
«ie,  who  so  gloriously  fell  in  the  Ijattle  exertion.  ,  i 

of  Talavera,  was  the  representative  of      Promoted  lo  the  rank  of  Colonel^  . 

a  very  ancient  family,  whose  patrirao-  soon  after    he  came  ITome,    on    the  .' 

nial  estate  (not  large)  lies  in  that  part  breaking  out  of  the  present  war,  in 
oftbecounty  of  Ross^alled  the  Black  1803,  he  was  placed  on  the  northern 
Lie.  He  fell  in  or  about  his  47th  year,  stati' as  a  Brigadier.  He.  was^  after- 
He  began  his  military  career,  in  the  wards  made  Governor  and  Commau- 
marines,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  dant  of  Alderney,  and  soon  after  re- 
bis  tthcle.  General  M*Keuzic,  of  that  placed  on  the  northern  staft*  as  Major 
most  honourable  corps,  and  for  some  General,  from  which  situation, he  was, 
time  previous  to  1794,  did  the  duty  of  on  his  own  solicitation,  removed  to 
adjutant  to  the  Chatham  division.         the  command  of  a  brigade  in  Portugal  , 

Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  by  in  1808. 
wliich  he  succeeded  to  some  personal       He  was  in  Parliament  four  years;  , 

fortune,  he  relinquished  the  marines,  first  for  the  Sutherland  district  of  bo-; 
perhaps  fpom  an  .ambition  to  get  for-,  roughs;  and,  latterly  for  the  shir^  of 
ward  in  his  profession  more  rapidly  Sutherland,  in  the  room  of.  Mr.  Wm. 
thau  that  servic^e  admits  of.  Dundas.  >  ^ 

In  the  ''Pring  ot*  1794,  h«  .became    .  In  j804;  he  superintended  the  Levy. 
Major  of  the  2d  battalion  ot  He  78th  3,,^  j„   ^g^S,  the  discipline  of  that 
foot,  orRoss  shire  Bufts,  raised  by  the  gallant  but  iU-fated^cco/^Wiid  battalion 
present  Lord  8eaforth.     In  the  latter-  Jf  the  78th. 
end  of  that  year,  or  early  in  17D5,  both  -1*1 

battalions  of  the  78th  were  consoli-      "^  might  he  said   to  be    more  a 
dated';   by  which  measure  this  gallant  ^^"^than  a  shiuing  character,  both  in 
officer  became  attached  to  the  1st  bat-  Public  and  iii  private  life.    He  was  a 
talioD,  and,  with  the  officers  and  men  zealous,  stcAdy,  cool  soldier— -a  mild 
from  the  2d,  joined  the  Ist  battalion  ?"^  most  friendly  man.    The  service 
at  the  Cape,  from  whence  they  pro-  *"ses  in  him  a  most  excellent  officer — 
ceeded  to  India,  1,200  strong,  where  J'»s  friends,  an  estimable  and  amiabfe: 
tlie  regiment  served  with  distinction  pan.     fhe  78th  adored  him,  and  will 
under  the  present  Lieut.-Gen.  (t1ve()  wng  lament  him. 
Colonel  M'Kenzie  Fraser).  With  this      His  estate,  called  Suddie,  devolve^ 
corps tlie  gallant  Major*General served  to  an  only  sister,  married  ta  a  Caipt. 
many  years  in  India,  and  latterly  com    Potts,  of  the  4^d  regiment,  by  whom  . 
maaded  the  regiment.    He  returned  sh^  has  a  large  family. 


ALPHABETICAL  LI8T  OF  BANKRUPTCIES. 

July  53,  to  August  22,  1809»  inclusive.  ^ 

[Extracted  ffQm  the  London  Gaaettv.l The  Solieitort^  Nmmes  are  beUoeen  Purerttietiet. 

Af  FLP.CI^  J.  Kennington  Cross,  Chancery-lane).  Baker  G.  City  ftoa<!, 
plumber,  ^Turner,  Kdward-street).  coacbmaker,  (Hudson,  Winkworth-buiW- 
AllsopJ.  Winchester,  silk-wearer,  (Kcr-  ings).  Bury  K.  C.  Sallbrd,  merchant, 
not,  ThavieVlnn).  Andrus  F.  Bright-  (Ellis,  Cuis'ttof-snreet)  BetkS.  Bury-str, 
helniston,  tictualler,  (Barbcf^  Chancery-,  jewelter,  (Collins  and  Co  Spital-sqnare).. 
lane).  Anderson  J.  Canndh-strect,  met-  Clarkson  H.  Livfrpoo!,  porter- dealer. 
chant,  (Swain  and  Co.  Old  Jewry).  '  (Biackstock,  St.  Mildred's-court,  Poultry)^ 
Blackburn  W.  Aldersgiite-street,  watch-  Cooper  R.  Faradi-ie-sireet,  plasterer,  (Up- 
spring ,  maker,  (Bond,  East  India  Cham-  stone,  Charles -street).  Coward  H.*  Left- 
|>w»r3).  Benwell  T.  Newman-strest,  coach-  ther-lane,  warehwiseman,  (Krice  and  Co,- 
piaki-r,  (Smart  and  Co.  Staple^ Inn).—  Lincoln's- Inn).  Cozins  W.  Buckin^am^ 
j^wae  11.   Br^fMU^  cioAiery  QVmwtj,  oabUie^makeo  (S^dys  and  Co.  Cmne- 
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court).  CftUins  W.  Bristsf,  hii»keeper» 
(NcthcrsolcaiMlCo  E^sejt-street)*  Char- 
ley J.  Bccr-Uiie,  inerchani,  (Walker,  Old 
Jewry  ).  Curtis  ^V".  Hosicr-Ianc»  salesman, 
(Lee,  Castle-street).  CoUardHR  George- 
street,  coal-merchant^  (Dacoa,  Southamp- 
toa-street).     , 

Duraelow  J.  Hinckley,  grocer, '  (Cbap< 
man,  Si.  MUtfrcdVcourt).  Dean  J  Lang- 
lev,  corn-dealer,^  (Windle,   John-street). 

EWin  G.  AMgate,  jeweller,  (M^Michael, 
Finch-Lane).  Elsden  J.  Ncarmarket,  car- 
penter, (Cooper,.  Cambridge). 

Foxali  W.  Edmonton,  coach-master, 
(Phillipson  and  Co.  StapleVlnn).  For- 
rester J  Lane-end,  Stoke- upon-Trent,  ma- 
nu£i£turer  of  earthenware,  (Walthall  and 
Co.  Newcastle- undeiwLyfle).  Fisher  J. 
Urlesifield,  York,  clothier,  (Stott,  Furni- 
▼als-lnn). 

Gough  J.  Exeter,  dealer,  (Williams 
and  Go.  Uncolns-Inn).  Glcdsunes  G. 
Salisbury-street,  wine-merchant,  (Hackett, 
Chai)cery-lane).  Gill  J.  C.  Smallb(li:6h, 
grocer,  (Windus  and  Co.  Chancery-lane). 

Horrocks  J.  Bdlton,  hawker,  (Ellis, 
Chancery-lane).  Hudson  W.  Stapleton, 
malster,  (James,  Grky Vlnn-square ).  Ho- 
ward T.  Dean-street,  Canterbury-square, 
compactor,  (Ellis,  James-street).  Hum- 
phrcv  J.  Wardour-stiect,  boot  and  shoe- 
inakirr,  (Mills,  Vine-street).  Hood  E. 
l^tboume,  coal-merchant,  (Langridge  and 
Co.  A^ewes).  Holmes  W.  Rushall,  Staf- 
ford, maltster,  (Hunt,  Surrey-street).  Hay- 
wood J.  Gloucester,  habordaWier,  (R^wlin^ 
son.  Old  South  Sea  House).  Horstey  R. 
Elder-street,  (Price  and  Co.  Lincoln's- Inn), 
^all  W.  W.  Hackney-road,  bookseUer, 
(Rtitson,  Wellclose-square). 

Joyce  U.  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  tailor, 
(Williams,  Suple-Inn).  Jamieson  K. 
Brown  W.  and  Main  J.  Castle-court, 
Budge- row,  roerchantt,  (Setree,  St.  Mary- 
Axe).  JpnesJ.  Owen  J.  and  Abbott  H. 
Bucklersbury,  merchants,  (Wilde,  jun. 
Castle-street).    Jones  R.  D.  Cheltenham, 


linen  draper,  (Bennet,  Dean*s-coprt,  Doc- 
tor's Commons).  Jameson  S.  Reading, 
dealer  and  chapman,  (Eyre  and  Cf .  GrayV 
Inn).  Jone)t  R.  East  India  Chambeis, 
merchant,  (Turner,  Edward-sjreet). 

LoUey  M.  W.  Liverpool,  recti6er,  (Ari- 
son,  Liverpool)  Levick^C.  High  street, 
Shadwell,  $traw-hat  manufacturer,(Tucker, 
BartlettVbuildings).  ' 

Murray  T.  Paternoster- row,  Spital-fields,  . 
shoe-manufaqturer,  (White,  Old  Square, 
LincoInVinn). .  Mitchell  J.  New  Slea- 
ibrd,  grocer,  (Wilson,  GreviHe-slrect). 
Maddock  £.  and  Delamore  W.  Liverpool, 
corn-dealers,  (Windle,  John-street,  Be<U 
ford' row). 

Norman  J.  Strood,  iroa-monger,  (Au- 
brey, Took's  court). 

Pucklingtoo  R.  Winthorpe,  and  Dickin- 
son W.  Newark-upon-Trent,  bankers, 
(P^rce  and  Son,  St.  SwithiaVlane).— 
Packer G.Northleach,  corn-dealer,  (Mere- 
dith and  Co.  LincoInVlnn).  Powell  £. 
Birmingham,  japanner,  (Kindcrlcy  and  Co. 
Holborncourt). 

Ridings  P.  Manchester,  fnstiao-dealer, 
(Foulkes  and  Co.  GrayVinn).    Roberts  J. 
Nottingham,  hosier,  (Macdougall  and  Co.  * 
LincoInVlnn).     Ratcliffe  W.  Exeter,  ba-' 
ker,  (  Williams  and  Co.  priuceVstreet). 

Simmons  B.  Newcastle-«treet,  shoe»ma- 
ker,  (Jennings  and  Co.  Carey-street). 
Sharpe  C.  Gceat  Yarmouth,  merchant, 
(Anstice,  Temple).  Stuart  C.  Paradise- 
street,  apothecary,  (Seward,  Prince's-street, 
Rotherhithe):  Shaw  J.  Wapping-Wall, 
provision-merchant,  (Wilde,  jiin.  Castle- 
street). 

TeagueT.  Coalpit  Bank,- Wombridge, 
huckster,  (Benbow  and  Co.  Stone  Build- 
ings). Trevor  J.  Gainsborough,  mon^- 
scriyenor,  (Leigh  and  Co.  New  Bridge- st). 
Towers  J.  Walsall,  Stafford,  whip-thong 
manufacturer,  (Turner  and  Co.  Blooms- 
bury-square).' 

Uhwin  S.  Disley,  shopkeeper,  (Ellis» 
Chancery-lane). 


PRICES  OF    CANAL,   DOCK,  FIRE-OFFICE,  WATER- 
WORKS,    BREWERY    SHARES,    &c.  &c. 


London  Dock  Stock,  120f.:per  cent. 
West-India  ditto,  180^  dit,to.    , 
East-India  ditto,  1301.  ditto. 
Como^crcial  ditto,  175/.  ditto. 
East  Country  ditto,  90/.  per  share 
Grand  J  unction  Canal  Shares,  187/.  ditto 
Grand  Surrey  ditto,  80/.  ditto. 
Grand  Union  ditto.  20«.  per  share  prem. 
"thames  and  Medway  ditto,  19/.  ditto 
Kennett  and  Avon  ditto,  38/.  per  share 


Aug.  21,  1809» 
Albion  ditto,  58/.  per  share.  j 

Imperial  Fire  Assurance,  60/.  ditto 
K^nt  ditto,  48/.  ditto. 
liock  Life  Assurance,  is.  to  bs.  per  shart^ 

prem. 
Commercial  Road  Stock,  120/.  per  cent. 
London  Institution,  84/.  per  share 
Surrey  ditto,  par 

South  London  Water  Works,  135/.  pr.  share 
East  London  ditto,  190/.  ditto. 


Globe  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Shares,  120/.  West  Middlesex  ditto,  12/.  per  share  prem.. 
ditto.  Kent  Water- Worjcs,  25/.  ditto. 

L.  WoLfE  and  Co,  C««a/,  Doc&,^  k  Stoffk  Brohetlt^ 
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THOUGH  the  wheat  crojn  had  been  cunsider&bly  improfed  since  our  last  report^ 
the  late  rams  bavc  beaten  them  du^vu  in  many  places;  and  if,  in  general,  the 
tropsof  corn  appear  good,  in  some  places  biight  and  mildew  have  made  their  appear- 
ance: but  as  the  wheat  was  for  advanced  in  maturity  previously  tu  these  blights,  the 
produce  is  not  likely  lo  be  much  deteriorated.  In  Sussex,  the  barley  on  the  downs  is 
likdy  to  prof^.uce  a  good  Arop ;  and  the  oats,  especially  on  the  light  lands,  in  general, 
are  expected  lo'  produce  a  fair  average  crop.  Diy  wesather  only  is  wanted  to  get  in  the 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  therefore  it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Herschell's  philosophical  pre- 
diclioo  of  a  long  continuance  of  wet  may  prove  erroneous.  Pease  are  very  backward, 
aad  rather  deficient.  Turnips  are  generally  promising,  but  the  slugs  and  the  fly  have 
been  ndier  active  among  the  latter  sown  ones.  Totatoes  promise  pretty  well  in  most 
counties.  The  hops  in  Kent  and  Sussex  have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  fort- 
night ^  and  the  xvhcat  crops  ^or  the  mott  part  fal^  heavy  u^on  the  sickle:  still  the  wea- 
ther is  rather  un£ivourable^  but  in  most  of  the  western  couatiej^  the  corn  tiever  bore  a 
more  healthy  appeatance  tior  a  fuller  ear. 

Price  of  meat  in  Smithfidd  Market :— S^,  4i.  to  5s.  ^--MuitOA^  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d.; 
^Veal,  3$.  to  5s.  •)— Pork,  5s.  4d.  to  6s. 

MiddhteXf  Aug.  Ub,  .  ' 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN, 

By  theWincliesterQuarterof  8  Bushels,  and  ofOATMEAL  per  Bollof  UOlbs. 
Averdapofs,  from  the Reiurus  received  in  the  Week  ended  Aug.  19,  1809. 

INLAND   COONTIES.  MAUlTlME.  COUNTIES. 

Oais. 
s.     d. 


Middsx 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

Hamin. 

Northa. 

KuUatid 

Leicest 

Kotting. 

Derby 

Sufford 

Salop 

Heiefor 

Wor'st. 

\^arwic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Motirgo 

Radnor. 


Wheat 
\,     d 

102    7 

102  8 
90     5 

90  8 
89    0 
89     0 

96  S 

91  10 

95  2 

99  0 

103  10 

97  6 

92  2 

96  5 
101     2 

89  2 

100  0 
96     7 
94     8 
99     S 
96    9 

90  S 

Kye 

8.     d 

Barley 
s.     d 

41  8 

44  0 
40     6 

45  4 

42  0 

45  y 
50     9 
49     5 

46  6 

48  0 

49  0 
60    8 

63    0 

52     2 
52     8 
41     7 
48  11 
55     0 

40  6 

41  0 

42  8 
48     0 
51     2 

71  10 
49    6 

1 

42     7 

Oat^ 
s.     d 

.05     4 

39     4 
35  10 

37  0 
33 
33 
36 

32  10 
34    2 

38  10 


0§ 
34 

40 

40 

ii^  10| 

36 

36 

37 

28 

30 

31 


10 
g 

3 
6 


6 


Essex 

Kent 

Sus  ex     •... 

Suffolk     .... 

4|  Cambridge  •. 

Norfolk    

Lincoln   «... 

Vork    

Durham  .... 
Northdmberlaud 
Cumberland 
Westmorland 
Lancaster     • . 
Chester    .... 

Flint    

Denbigh 
A.nglesea  .... 
Carnarvon  .. 
MerioHCih  . . 
Cardigan .... 
Pembroke  • . 
Carmarthen,  • 
Glamorgan  .. 
Gloucester  ., 
Somerset .... 
Monmouth .  • 


3 


Average  of  England  and  fTales,    

Wheat' 94s. 3d. ;    Rye  60s.  7d.;  Barleyl  Devon 
46s.  Od.j     Oats    328.   Id.  5     Bpansj  Cornwall 
58s.  lOd.;   Pease  56s.  4d.  3    Oatmeall  Dorset 
51s.  4d.  Htlants 


Wheat 
s.     d 

91 

87 

90 

80 

89 

83 

92 

87 
102 

93  11 
102 
114 
100 

96 

92 
104 


*Rye 

Barley 

s.     d. 

8.      d 

48     6 

42     0 

58     0 

40     0 

38     4 


70"    0 


53     5 


65 
■  66 
•80 


95 
95 
84 
69 
92 
93 
96 
96  10 
100  U 
89  Sf 
92  K 

94  t 

95  A 


n 

35 
36 
31 
5^3 

zT 

25 
-,37 

48  0  36 

49  7  34 
54  4  36 
47     8|g0 

33 


b6  8 
48  10 
35     0 


6i»  JOl 
62     8;  .02 


48 
55 
40 
44 
56 
57 
45 
36 


0  18 
0;25 
6I29 
0  18 

7  16 
2120 
4  28 


8    _ 
0J21     4 


39  0  27  5 
41   10  27  1 

40  032  0 
37    0125  6 


BILL  of  MORTALITY,  from  JULY  «5,  to  AUG.  99,  I809. 


CHRXSTENCD.  I  BURlCD. 

Males  804  ?  , . -«  Males,  544  )  ,^-- 
Females  744  \  ^^*^  |  Femtilcs  M7  \  ^^^* 
Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old  32 1  < 

Pecki^oaf,  4.«.7d.4s.l0d.  4f.lld.|ls.Ud. 
Salt,  20s.  per  bushd,  4|  pet  ib, 


2  and  5  - 
5  and  10  - 
10  and  20  - 
>20  and  30 
30  and  40  - 
40  and  50  • 
50  Mid  60  • 


131 
60 
44 
75 
99 

110 
89 


'fyQ  and  70  -  58 
70  and  80  -  53 
80  and  90  -  16 
90  iirdiOO-'*     5 
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"  We  shall  i^vcr  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obuin  in  any  other 
cause^  if  we  can  be  numbered  among  the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  vittue. 
.  and  confidence  to  tiuih.^*—*DR.  Johnson. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Political  Observations  upon  the 
Kingdom  0/*  New  Spain:  heing 
the  third  Part  of  the  Voyages 
of  Alexander  Humboldt  and 
Aims  Bokpland. 

JPor  the  Universal  Mapusiite. 

THE  travels  of  Humboldt  '^itb 
Bonpland  into  Spanish  America 
ore  the  most  laudable  that  were  ever 
undertaken  by  individuals  for  the  pro- 
f  gress  of  science.  They  publish  tneir 
work  in  parts.  The  one  mentioned 
I  above  contains  a  political  essay  On  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain,  that  is,  of 
Mexico. 

'        Its  populalion  is  about  6,000,000. 
#The  inbabitanjts  of  Mexico  may  be 

divided  into  three  great  casts. 
^       I.  The  Spaniards  of  an  unmij^ed 

race,  of  which  the  number  may  be 
'     about  1 ,200,000. 

II.  Mongrels,  born  of  Spaniards 
and  Indian  women,  of  which  the 
number  may  be  about  2,400,(X)0. 

III.  The  Indians,  or  descendants 
of  the  people  who  inhabited  Mexico 
when  Cortez  conquered  it.  Their  num- 
ber may  be  estimated  at  2,500,000. 

The  author  has  made  "some  l-e- 
searches  respecti  ng  the  origi  n  of  these 
Indiao9.  Th^  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  difFereot  casts.  Ancient 
^  Meiico,  like  the  old  continent,  has 
been  exposed,  says  he,  to  invasions 
by  different  emigrant  peo|>le. 

The  Toultecs  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  ()48. 

The  Chichi mecs  in  1  I/O. 

The  Nahualtecs  in  1 1/8. 

The  Acolhues  and  the  Astecs  in 
1106. 

The  Toultecs  were  a  well  informed 
people,  for  tliey  introduced  into  this 
country  the  culture  of  maize^nd  cot- 
tqn.  They  constructed  roads,  towns, 
and  large  pyramids,  llie  surfaces  of 

Universal  Mao,  foL.  Xli. 


which  are  in  the  oriental  style.  Thm 
use  of  hieroglyphic  painting  was  also 
known  to  them,  and  they  knew  how 
to  work  metals.  Their  solar  year  wai 
more  perfect  thao  that  of  the  Greeks  - 
and  Romans. 

But  what  country  did  the  Toi^tecs 
and  the  Astecs  inhabit  previously } 
The  author  thinks  that  tnese  people 
may  have  been  part  of  those  Hioag" 
nousy  who,  according  to  Chinese  hui* 
torians, ,  emigrated,  following,  their 
chief  Plinofi,  and  flying  from  power- 
ful enemies.  Tliey  were  lost  io  the 
north  of  Siberia.  It  was  the  same 
people  (HifmgnouxJ^  who,  under  the 
name  of  Huns,  desolated  the  finest 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

We  shall  not,  however,  follow  the 
author  any  further  upon  these  topics^ 
l>owever  mteresting  they  may  be.— 
We  shall  proceed  to  consider  with 
him  the  physical  constitution  of  these 
fine  countries. 

The  author  enters  into  copious  de- 
tails respecting  the  natural  aspect  of 
New  Spain.  Taking,  says  he,  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  super- 
ficies of  Mexico,  we  shall  perceive 
that  only  one-half  IS  sitthated  beneath 
the  burning  sky  of  the  tropics,  and 
that  the  other  belongs  to  the  tempe- 
rate zone.  The  latter  part  contains 
(>0,000  square  leagues.  It  comprises 
the  provimias  internas,  not  .  only 
those  which  are  subjected  to  the  im- 
mediate administration  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  (the  new  kingdom  of 
Leon  and  the  province  of  NewSon- 
tader)  but  also  tliose  which  are  go- 
verned by  their  own  individual  com- 
manders. These  commanders  exer- 
cise their  authority  over  the  depen- 
dencies of  Durango  and  Sonora,  and 
the  provinces  of  Cohahuila,  Texa«, 
and  New  Mexico. 

On  one  side^  small  portions  of  the 
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norlherti  provinces  of  Sonora  and  the  34  and  the  37  degrees  of  north 
New  Sontada  extt-nd  be)'ond  the  tro-  latitude,  plains  njavbe  found  an^o- 
pic  of  Cancer}  and  on  the  olher^  the  gous  to  those  of  Mexico.  But  those 
aoulhem  ones  of  Guadalaxara,  of  Za-  travellers  who  have  visited  these  re* 
catccas,  and  of  St.  Louis  de  Potosi,  gions  haVe  left  us  in  total  ignorance 
(espec  ially  the  environs  of  the  cele-  as  to  the  elevation  of  Thibef.  The, 
brated  mines  of  Catorce)  extend  a  elevation  of  the  great  desart  of  Coby 
little  to  the  north  of  this  limit.  It  is  to  the  nortjb-west  ot  China  is,  ac- 
knoWn  that  the  physical  climate  of  a  cording  to  Duhalde,  about  1,400  n|e- 
country  does  not  depend  merely  upon  tres.  Colonel  Gordon  assured  M. 
its  distance  from  the  poles,  but  also  Labillardiere  that,  from  the  Cape  of 
upon  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  Good  Hope,  in  21  degrees  of  south 
the  sea;  updn  the  proximity  of  the  latitude,  the  earth,  in  Africa,  rises, 
ocean  j  the  configuration  of  the  land,  gradually,  to  2,000  metres  in  height* 
and  a  variety  of  other  local  circum-  This  new  and  striking  fact  has  not 
Stances.  From  these  causes,  of  50,000  been  verified  by  any  other  naturalists, 
square  leagues  situated  in  the  torrid  The  chain  of  mountains  which 
'  zone,  more  than  three- fifths  enjoy  a  forms  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  is  the 
climate  which  is  more  cold  or  tern-  same  which,  under  the  naroe  of  the 
perate'than  burning.  The  whole  in-  jin^s,  crosses  the  whole  of  Soutl^ 
,-terior  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  America.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
forms  an  immense  plain,  elevated  construction,  I  will  venture  to  as«er^ 
fi'om  2  0(X)  to  2,500  metres  above  the  that  the  structure  of  this  chain  differ* 
neighbouring  seas.  greatly  to  the  south  and  north  of  the 

There  is  hardly  any  plac©  on  the  equator.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
globe  where  the  pjountains  present  so  the  Qordilleras  is  e\ery  where  ihter- 
singnlar  a  construction  as  those  of  sected  by  gaps,  which  resemble  the 
New  6pain.  In  Europe,  Swisser-  open  veins  of  a  mine,  and  not  filled 
land,  Savoy,  and  the  Tyrol,  are  re-  with  heterogeneous  substances.  If 
girded  as  very  elevated  countries,  there  are  plains  elevated  2, 700or:^ ,000 
But  this  opinion  is  founded  only  upon  metres,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  number  of  and,  farther  north,  in  lhepro\inceot 
summits  which  are  grouped  together,  Los  Pastos,  they  are  not  to  be  corn- 
perpetually  coveredwith  snow,  and  pared  to  those  of  New  Spain.  Ti>ey 
disposed  in  chains,  which  are  parallel  are  rather  longitudinal  vallies,  limited. 
to  the  great  central  chain.  The  sum-  by  two  branches  of  the  great  Cordil- 
mits  ot  the  Alps  are  elevated  to  3,900  leras  of  the  Ancles, 
and  even  4,700  metres,  while  the  Between  Mexico  and  the  smaU 
neighbouring  plains  in  the  canton  "Of  towns  of  Cordova  and  Xahppa  there 
Berne  are  not  more  tljan  4  or  600.  is  a  group  of  mountains,  the  lofty  toj)5 
This  very  small  elevation  may  be  re-  of  which  rival,  in  height,  the  must 
garded  a*s  that  of  the  greater  part  of  elevated  ones  of  the  New  Woild.  it 
the  piaihs  of  considerable  extent  in  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  four  of 
Stiabia,  in  Bavaria,  ahd  in  New  Sile-  these  colossal  mountains,  whose 
sia.  In  Spain,  the  ground  of  the  two  .height  was  unknown  previously  to 
Cast  lies  is  not  much  more  than  5S0  the  examinations  of  the  present  tra- 
metres  in  height.      In   France,  the  vellers. 

hidiest  level  is  that  of  Auvergne,  on  ThePopocatelvetl,  of  5,400  metres, 
which  repose  mount  Or,  Cantal,  and  The  Istaccihuatl,  or  the  White 
the  Puy-de-Dorae.  The  medial  ele-  Woman,  of  4,785  metres, 
vation,  according  to  the  observations  The  Citlfilloi>etl.  or  the  Peak  of 
of  M.  de  Buch,  is  720  metres.  These  Orizoba,  of  5,295  metres, 
examples  prove  that,  in  general,  in  The  Nauhcampatessell,  of  2j089 
Europe  those  elevated  lands  which   toises. 

present  the  appearance  of  plains  are  This  group  of  volcanic  mountains 
not  more  than  from  400  to  800  me-  presents  several  analogies  v^'iih  those 
tres  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  If  the 
ocean.  height  of  mount  St.EIie  be  exactly 

Perhaps    in    Africa,    towards    the  esimiated,  it  may  be  said  thlit  only 
fourcei  of  the  Nile,  and  in  Asia,  under  under  the  nioeiecnlh  19  arid  ^0  de- 
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Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  the  environs  of 
the  capital,  do  not  however  produce 
such  terrible  effects  as  those  which 
afBicted  the  towns  of  Lima,  of  Rio<* 
bomba,  of  Guatiroala,  and  of  Cumana. 
A  dreadful  catastrophe  made  tjie  vol- 
cano of  Jorullo  issue  from  the  earth 
on  the  J  4th  Septenober,  1759,  fiur- 
ronnded  by  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  small  smokins:  cones. 


grees  of  latitude,  in  the  northern  he- 
misphere^ mountains  attain  to  the 
elevation  of  about  5, -400  metres  above 
the  level  of  I  he  sea. 

The  count  rv  of  New  Spain  may  be 
divided  into  tnree  different  regions. 
•  T^e  first,  which  is  called  Terras 
Calientes,  is  the  hottest.  It  is  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  both  on  the 
Fids' of  Acapulco,and  on  that  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  air  is  very  unhealthy; 
but  the  temperature  is  ;»o  mild,  that 
sugar,  cotton,  and  bannanas  are  cul- 
tivated. 

The  second  region,  which  is  called 
Terras  Templadas,  is  that  which  is 

found  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  X  subject  of  infinite  series,  inserted 
hundred  metres  in  height.  Here,  the  in  your  July  Magazine,  I  observe  with 
constant  and  mild  temperature  of  considerable  regret  several  errors  of 
spring  always  prevails,  and  forms  the  the  press,  which  must  tend  to  obscure 
charming  climate  of  Xalappa,  Tasico,  my  meaning :  one  or  two  at  least  1  must 
and  Chiipeozingo,  three  towns  cele-  correct  before  I  procee4  to  the  conti- 
brared  for  the  extreme  salubrity  of  nuationof  my  subject,  since  the  in^e- 
their  air,  and  for  the  abundance  of  nuity  of  the  reader  will  be  otherwise 
fruit  trees  which  are  cultivated  in  incompetent  to  supply  him  with  the 


On  the  Summation  o/"  Infinxtb 
^    Sebibs. 

SiK, 

JN  my  last  communication  on  the 
subiec 


their  environs. 

The  third  portion  is  designated  hy 
the  name. of  Terras  frias,  and  it 
comprises  the  plains,  which  are  ele- 
vated more  than  2,200  metr^  aboVe 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  mean' 
temperature  of  which  is  under  17*, 
In  the  capita]  of  Mexipo  the  tliermo- 
meter  has  sometimes  been  ^iiown  to 
descend  several  degrees  beneath  the 
freezmg  point :  but  this  phenomenon 
is  rare.  In  general  the  winters  are 
as  mild  as  at  Naples ;  and  the  tempe- 


true  construction  of  the  sentence.—* 
In  the  fourth  column,  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage — **  if  its  terms  shall 
exceed  aay  given  sum,  how  great 
soever  it  may  be.  These  kinds  of 
progressions,  then,  are  not  the  sub- 
jects of  summation,  but  less,  as  con- 
vert"—thus— -**  of  its  terms  shall  ex^ 
ceed  any  given  sum,"  rejecting  the 
comma  before  if ;  and  for  "less  as" 
read  "let  us.'*  There, are  several 
otlier  inapcuracies  in  the  punctuation 
and  grammatical  construaiou  -,  but  as 


rature  of  this  t^ortion  is  about  the.  these  may  be  corrected  by  the  reader. 


same  as  that  c^  Rome. 

in  all  these  regions  the  tempera- 
ture depends  less  upon  the  latitude 
than  upon  the  height  of  the  land 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Under 
the  19  and  22"  of  latitude,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, and.  above  all,  cocoa  and  indigo 
will  not  thrive  abundantly,  hut  at  a 
height  of  6'OCXor  ^po  metres. 


they  do  no  recjuii^e  a  particular  notice 
in  this  place. 

But  to  resume  the  subject.  It  may 
be  recollected  I  first  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  application  of  tl>e  ordinary 
rule,  for  finding  (»)  terais  of  a  geo^ 
naeirical  series  to  the  simimation  of 
an  infinite  series,  bv  rejecting  the  last 
l^erm ;  now,  thoiigh  frona  the  nature 


The  repose,  of  the  inhabitants  of  of  the  series,  as  infinite,  wecaj;Vhavo 


Mexico  is  less  troubled  with  earth- 

Suakes  and  by  volcanic  explosions, 
.  lan  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  and  of  the  pro^ 
vinces  of  Guatinxila  arid  ofCutpana. 
In  the  whole  of  New  Spain  there  are 
hut  five  burning  volcauQs>  the  Ori- 
the  Popocatepetl,  the  moun 


1^0  conception  of  a  teipminating  term, 
yet  we  can  clearly  see  its  rea\  value 
apd  thev^lue  of  as  many  terms  as  we 
inay  chuse  to  cojbceive,  continued  be«r 
yond  a  certain  limit,  to  be  hothing 
from  wliat  has  been  before  observed  j 
so,  although  the  demonstration,  on 
which  the  practice  of  the  rule  b^ 
lains  of  Tusta,  of  "Jorullo,  and  of  founded,  be  apagogical,  it  is  neverthe- 
jPolima.  The  earthquakes,  which  less  as  certain  as  if  it  had  been  direct : 
9^t  yery  frequent  PA  the  coasts  oif  th^  for  the   impossibility  of  cowCeiying; 

^  2  ' 
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any  irahie  of  («)  as  affecting  the  result 
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of  the  given  theorem 

likewise  clear  from  this;  Jet  it  be 
assigned,  and  the  nature  of  the  series 
is  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  finite, 
^r  otherwise  a  term  may  follow  x  in 
the  ordor  of  the  series,  by  the  multi. 
plication  (^  its  denominator  by  the 
ratio  5  for  no  fraction,  however  small, 
can  be  given,  but  may  be  further  di- 
miijished  by  multiplying  its  denomi- 
nator, so  that  the  objector  to  the 
AR   ■ 

theorem  -- — p=rS  reduces  himself  to 

^ther  o^tbe  following  dilemmas,  tliat 
infinite  and  finite  are  synonimous 
lerms,  or  that  a  fraction  may  be  gi- 
ven, the  denominator  of  M'hich  it  is 
Impossible  to  ihultiply.  Now,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  the  summation 
of  a  series  by  subtraction,  assuming 
a  certain  letter  for  its  supposed  sum  : 
now  though  we  could  not,  «  priori. 
Infer  the  equality  of  the  resulting 
aeries,  bv  subtraction,  to  one  of  the 
series  wnose  value  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  determine,  yet  upon  the  opera- 
tion it  is  apparent ;  as  also  its  oeter- 
minate  and  finite  value.  For,  ex- 
plaining that  part  of  the  operation 
ivhich  respects  the  management  of 
the  letter  Si  employed  in  the  solutbn, 
to  those  unusea  to  algebraic  or  literal 
arithmetic,  we  may  observe  there  are 
two  rule<;,  called  single  and  double 
position,  in^  arithmetic,  in  which  we 
are  required  to  determine  the  value 
of  certain  numbers,  fi-om  some  con- 
ditions given  respecting  them ;  this  is 
performed  in  single  position,  by  mak- 
mg  a  certain  supposition,  and  work- 
ing with  the  same  as  we  do  with  the 
required  number,  when  discovered, 
to  prove  its  truth,  by  seeing  whether 
it  will  answer  the  given  conditions  of 
thec)uestion;  the^  result  thence  ari- 
sing from  the  suppositious  number, 
being  compared  with  it  by  t6e  rule  of 
three,  we  discover  a  second  number, 
which  is  the  number  soOght,  bearing 
the  same  proportion  ;  as  .in  the  for*- 
mer  case,  to  the  given  result.  In 
algebra  the  necessity  of  assuming  a 
/mse  number,  from  whence  to  deter- 
mine the  true,  is  obviated,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  letters,  in  whicn^  as  each 
character  or  letter  may  represent  any 
quantity  at  pleasure,  the  operation  is 
iDore  simple  and  diiect    Let  the  foi* 


lowing  quesdon  be  pr6p6Scdfor  so- 
lution.  A  man  has  three  debtors, 
A,  B,  and  C,  the  amount  of  whose 
debts  is  300/.;  theirproportion  to  each 
other  as  follows :  B's  debt  is  double 
A*s,  and  C*s  debt  as  much  as  A*8  and 
B's  debts  together;  firom  hence  it  is 
reauired  to  determine  the  respective 
dent  of  each  person,  leaving  the  solo- 
tion  by  arithmetic;  algebraically,  if 
we  call  A's  debt  x,  Bs  will  be  2  *, 
and  C*s  3  x,  and  the  total  or  6  j?  per 
question3s300/.  or  thus,  6  ^3=300, 
Now,  as  equal  quantities  divided  by 
€x}ual  divisors  mtist  give  equal  quo- 
tients, the  6th  part  of  6  Jr  or  x  wilt 
be  equal  to  i~  =50 ;  the  value  of  x 
being  thus  determined,  the  several 
debts  of  each  person,  ^O,  100,  and 
150  are  easily  found. 

Ex.  2.  Let  it  be  required  to  add  an 
unknown  number  to  a  given  number^ 
as  I,  so  that  the  sum  may  be  il; 
calling  the  number  sought  sr,  we  Lave 
l-f-'T^ll  for  the  solution;  making  ' 
use  of  another  axiom,  ''  that  if  from 
equals  we  take  eouals,  their  remain- 
ders will  be  equiu;**  we  find  jrx=10» 

These  observations,  however  trivial 
to  the  Tyro  in  algebra,  are  necessary 
for  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
science,  to  make  him,  in  anv  mea-  j 
sure,  acquainted  with  the  supject  of  i 
my  preceding  paper.  Now  let  it  be 
observed,  in  the  two  preceding  exam<*  ! 
pies,  we  have  a  certain  unknown 
number;  and  for  the  purpose  of  faci- 
litating our  -operations  upon  it,  and 
condensing  and  fixing  our  ideas,  we 
designate  it  by  the  character  here  as- 
sunoed*  As  this  conventional  sign  is 
capable  of  being  managed,  in  man^ 
respects,  tte  well  as  the  number,  it 
represents  itself;  a  direct  solution,  by 
analysis  of  the  proposed' ouest ions,  is 
speedily  obtained.  Now  let  us  revert 
again  to  the  series  1-f  $+^4-4,  &c. 
adinft*  whose  sum,  to  enable  us  to' 
reason  upon' it,  we  call  S;  and  by 
taking- !  from  the  above  series,  we 
have  a  new  series  which,  wanting  1 
of  the  former,  must  also  want  1  in  its 
sum  of  being  equal  lo  the  other,  that 
Is,  its  sum  will  be  S— 1.  Here  then 
we  have  two  expressions  for  the  a* 
mopnt  of  all  the  terms  intwoMnfioite 
series,  having  a  common  letter  S  in 
each.  Now  let  S  be  whatever  it  may, 
it  representing  this  some  quanti^  m 
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each  amount,  S^l  t^en  from  S,  the 
r^oiainder  will  be  1 ;  the  series  also 
which  these  amounts  represent^  being 
likewise  taken  from  each  other,  the 
diffefeRce=^-f  |-|-<^,  &c.  ad  iirfi.  or 
the  resulting  series  is  equal  to  the  for* 
mer  remainder  i.  Any  one  may  sa- 
tisfy himself  still  fiirther,  in  rq^ard 
to  this  literal  subtraction,  by  assign- 
ing  whatever  value  be  please  to  S, 
and  in  every  case,  upon  subtraction 
of  S— 1  from  S,  unity  will  be  the 
result.  This  method  of  proof  by  in- 
ductiop,  though  not  stncily  matbe- 
matical,  will  at  least  convince  us 
there  can  be  error  in  the  calculation. 

By  an  operation  analogous  to  the 
{yreceding,  the  sum  of  the  circulatiiig 
decimal  QgQQ,  adinfi.  may  be  ob- 
tained, i^irst  9999,  &c.=:T^+T*Tr 
+TTftrV+nrttnr»  &c.  by  the  nature 
of  decimals^  this  fractional  series  b 
evidently  the  following  tt+tW+ 
TTnr7r+TT+inf»  &c.  multiplied  by  9, 
«r  nr+TU+Trtrv-fTTr*TnrX9,  as- 
suming, as  in  the  preceding  example, 
$«»sum,  the  sum  of  the  elementary 
series  TV+TTT+Tc/inr+TTrlnnri.&C' 
will  be  the  ninth  part  of  S  or  f  i  be- 
cause S  is  assuRie^d  the  value  of  a 
series  nine  times  as  great.  Multiply- 
fflg  each  term  of  tbe  latter  series,  as 
s^so  its  sum  by  JO,  we  obtain  another 
infinite  series,  exceeding  this  by  unity 
on  l+TV+T^-fTTrW,  &e.r:f ; 
forT^XlO=:U=l;  tWX10=V^V 
rrjVf  ^c.  and  |X10='f.  Now 
these  fractions  ^  and  ^  represent 
amount  of  two  series  difiering  by  1 
from  each  other ;  therefore,  by  sub- 
traction, "j?Hf=^  «>r  f=^  o' 
$=1,  that  is  9999,  &c.  adinfi.zzX^ 
ixx  from  the  nature  of  fractions,  the 
factor  9  being  found,  both  in  the 
pumeratco:  and  denominator  of  ^ 
it  may  be  struck  out^  being  of  no 
yalue. 

Fearing  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  much  in  enlarging  upon  a  subject 
which  can  only,  comparatively,  in- 
terest a  small  proportion  of  your  rea- 
ders, dare  not  on  the  present  occa- 
sion continue  it  any  further.  With 
your  permission,  howfever,  at  some 
future  time,  ooav  resume  it  in  a  more 
scientific  form,  tor  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pbifmi^.  the  excelleat  ana  beautifiil 


formula  given  b}r  Oe  M<^vre  for  the 
summation  of  series. 

I  renoainj  Sir,  &c. 

J.  Hasris* 
Frotpect'Bfm^  Waiwortk, 
Aug,  19,  1809. 


On  th€  UsB  qfihe  Utkr  "  K.- 

SlB, 

I  HAVE  read  the  observations  of 
your  correspondent,  Phileleuthe- 
ros,  p.  94,  on  the  use  of  the  conso* 
nants  c  and  k,  but  cannot  agree  with 
him  respecting  the  omission  of  the 
final  c.  Formerly,  as  he  observes, 
they  were  both  used,  as  in  puhtick^ 
lunatick,  tnusick,  &c. :  the  ^  is,  iti 
modern  orthography,  dropped,  and 
we  have  public,  music,  5cc.  This 
has  been  considered  hy  many  persons 
as  an  useless  innovation,  and  many  ^ 
old  fashioned  writers  have  retained 
the  ancient  orthography.  If  this 
fashion  for  leaving  out  k  increases, 
we  shall  soon  have  sick,  kick,  and 
lick  spelled  without  k,  I  am  indeed 
of  opmion  that  it-  would  be  better  to 
insert  the  final  k  than  to  leave  it  out  > 
but  if  one  or  other  consonant  must 
be  omitted,  it  should  certainly  not  be 
c,  it  being  the  most  elegant  dianncter 
of  tlie  two.  The  objection  of  your 
correspondent,  that  the  sound  of  c  soft 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  hard 
sound  is  frivolous,  neither  have  we 
dncient  authority  for  it,  as  tbe  ancient 
Romans  always  used  c  in  the  plaCc  of 
tbe  Greek  k;  wherefore  we  may 
presume  that  the  ancient  sound  of  c 
was  always  hard  before  all  conso- 
nants. ' 
The  insertion  of  this  will  oblige. 
Sir,  your*s,  &p. 

'  .      PaULOLOGOS* 

Londm,  Sipl2,  IQOQ. 


On  the  Superiority  of^ur  Ethics 
over  those  o/*Mf?  an cirnt  Philo- 
sophers. 

[  Continued frwn  p.  1 15.] 

IT  is  evident  that  we  are  indebted 
for  tiie  superiority  of  our  mc^-ality 
over  that  of  the  ancients,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  has  enlarged  and 
^elevated  our  minds,  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  of  certain  philosophers. 
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tirho  flatter  themselves  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  superiority  of  their 
genius.  The  knowledge  which  is 
given  to  us  in  our  infancy,  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  renders  theni 
^miliar  to  us,  so  that  our  reason  ap- 
projpriates  them  to  itself,  even  with- 
out the  instruction  of  them.  Imme- 
diately that  reflexion  comnoences  they 
are  already  impressed  upon  our  me- 
mory;  and  we  think. that  the  light  of 
reason  alone  has  discovered  thelu  to 
us,  whether  in  regard  to  their  totality 
or  to  the  degree  of  certKude  whicn 
we  have  of  them.  Without  doubt, 
the  motal  precepts  of  religion  are  the 
same  as  those  which  reason  dictates 
to  us  '^  but  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for,  that  those  laws  of  reason,  and  of 
conscience,  have  in  that  point  never 
shone  in  their  proper  light  in  the  great- 
est  geniuses  of  antiquity  ?  and  that 
there  were  even  many  who  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  them  ?  The  revelation  of 
the  Evangelist  has  re-established  rea- 
son in  all  its  rights — it  has  restored  to 
it  the  light  wliich  it  had  lost,  and 
which  unites  itself  so  well  with  the 
weak  remains  which  it  had  preserved. 
Onr  pride  uotwithstfindlng  loves  to 
consider  this  improvement  of  mora- 
lity—this triumph  over  superstitious 
and  irtipions  opinions,  as  the  fruit  of 
our  own  application,  of  our  profound 
Meditation,  and  of  a  more  exact  me- 
thod of  reasoning,  by  which  we  are 
led  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  sound  phi- 
losophy which  has  conducted  mora- 
lity to  that  degree  of  perfection  in 
which  it  presents  itself  in  our  days. 
But  the  same  question  returns, — By 
what  means  was  philosophy  thus  re- 
fined ?  How.  among  the  antients  not 
one  philosopher  can  be  found  who 
liberated  himself  wholly  from  the 
superstition  of  his  country?  >jVhy  wer^ 
they  not  able  to  disengage  therr  sys- 
tems from  all  prejudices  of  education, 
and  of  received  opinions  ?  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  without  the  aid  of  the 
Christian  religion  we  should  not  pos- 
sess more  sound  ideas  of  morality  ^ 
The  enemies   of'  revealed    religion 

Slory  in  our  days  in  being  able  to  de- 
uct^ clearly  from  the  principles  oi 
reason,  the  duties  of  natural  religion, 
tbe^  perfections  of  God,  and  our  obli- 
gations towards  him  and  our  equals, 
founded  on  our  relations  as  creatures 
of  God,  add  children  of  one  family. 


This  may  be  done,  but  who  will  ex- 
plain to  u«  why  the  sages  of  Athens 
and  of  Rome,  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions, the  most  enlightened,  were  not 
able  to  attain  to  it  T  Whence  could 
they  have  drawn  the  knowleiige  of  a 
more  sound  moral  philtisophy,  if  it  be 
not  in  the  source  which  this  religion 
opens  to  them,againstwhich  their  pride 
is  roased,  and  which  their  ingratitude 
offends.—**  Thou  insult'st  revelation 
proudly,  and  thou  say'st  that  the 
book  in  which  it  is  contained  is  suited 
only  for  ideots.  But  lt»t  Socrates  and 
his  partisans  speak  of  God  and  virtue, 
will  they  express  themselves  with  so 
much  perspicuity,  force,  evidence, 
and  contidt-nce,  as  an  apostle  of  the 
evangelist?*'  The  doctrine  of  So- 
crates, the  most  superior  moralist  of 
Pagan  aniiquuy,  has  been  propagated 
by  the  greatest  philosophers,  and  the 
most  celebrated  orators  ^,  why  then,  in 
the  space  of  tour  ages,  whicn  elapsed 
to  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  nothing 
effectual  was  done  towards  the  per- 
fection of  namral  religion  aiid  mora- 
lity ?  Is  it  not  the  time  in  which  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  brought  by  tbe 
Pagans  to  the  highest  point  of  pertec 
tion?  The  Grecians  taught  Rome 
philosophy — did  she  become  more 
virtuous— did  she  cease  to  treat  the 
kings  of  foreign  nations  with  a  con- 
tempt less  insulting*  —to  reduce  men 
to  the  condition  of  slaves,  whose  lives 
were  valued  as  nothing— to  sbughter 
the  chiefs,  and  even  the  kings  oi  the 
conquered  nationsf  and  to  take  2k 
delight  in  cruel  spectacles  in  which 
flowed  human  blood  ?{  Greece,$ 
enlightened  as  she  was,  does  she  not 
ftirnish  us  with  examples  of  barbarity, 
in  which  fathers  exposed  their  chil- 
dren ?  And  with  what  abominations 
was  not  the  worship  stained  which 
was  paid  to  the  Gods  in  their  tern- 

*  Rollin.  Hist.  Rom.  torn.  vii.  sai, 

t  Hug-  Grotius.  Droit  de  la 
Guerre  et  de  la  Paijf,  1.  3,  chap.  xi. 
§7»  n.  2,  3,  et  les  Reaiarques  de  Bar- 
beyrac. 

X  Lactance  Instit.  Divin.  I.  vi.  chap.^ 
SO,  n.  10,  IS. 

5  Le  Menie,  1.  vi.  cap.  20,  n.  80, 25. 
Minutitis  Felix  Octav.  cap.  SO.  Diog, 
Laer  da^&  la  vie  d'Aristipp^  Sego^ 
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pies*.  Did  not  Rome  and  Athens  ofwisdom,  and  of  virtue.  An  author,* 
elevate  tliem  to  the  highest  pitch  of  whose  works  deserve  to  be  universally 
vice?  And  can  it  be  denied  that  we  read,  says, virtue  and  religion  extrj^t 
are  indebted  to  Christianity  for  what-  an  infinite  advantage  from  Christian 
ever  we  possess  of  good  and  solid  in  nitjr.  It  not  only  ineulcates  natural 
morality?  The  philosopher  forms  religion,  but  it  insists  onareforma- 
his  reason  by  means  of  the  truths  t ion  of  the  heart,  and  exacts  a  virtue 
uhich  religion  teaches  us,  and  to  of  which  God  is  the  object  and  the 
which  reason  must  acquiesce  imme-  motive;  it  prescribes  duties  of  the 
diately  that  she  becomes  acquainted  highest  importance,  which  no  philo- 
\iith  them,  but  which  it  does  not  sopher  has  yet  taught;  and  it  pro- 
perceive  or  discover  in  a  confused  vides  them  with  sufficient  motives 
,  manner,  unless  the  light  of  revelation  for  which  we  look  elsewhere  in 
shines  upon   them.     He  makes  his  vain." 

principles  the  basis  of  his  system:       Having  thus  compared  the  ethics  of 

and  he  afterwards  believes  himself  thdancients  with  those  of  the  present 

capable  of  deducting  the  proofs  from   day,  and  having  exposed  what  modern 

it,  and  the  connection  which  exists   philosophy  borrows  from  divine  reve- 

In  our  dutfes  o(  the  nature  of  God,   lation  to  bring  the  science  of  morals' 

an;l  that  of  man,  which,  for  a  culti.   to  pertection ;    it  we  again  compare 

vaieH  reason,  is  not  attended  with   the  ethics  of  the  pretended  geniuses, ' 

any  great  difficulty,  as  it  is  infinitely   it  will  serve  as  a  shade  to  the  picture 

more  easy  to  attain  to  the  proofs  of  which  has  just  now  been  presented. 

truths  already  known,  than  to  disco-  Thus  a  painier,wbowishes  to  heighten 

verthe  tnllhs  themselves.    In  fine,   the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  contrasts  it 

the  Christian   moral  includes  truths   with  the  hideous  painting  of  a  country 

which  reason  cannot  conceive  with-   which  war  has  ravaged. 

out  the  aid  of  a  particular  revelation.       The  system  of  morals  which  some 

but  the  philosopher  lays  them  aside.   ^^^^  geniuses  adopt,  is  not  very  diffi- 

Hence  a  sensible^  difference  arises  in   cult  to  trace.  The  man  the  most  aban^ 

the  picture  wlich  his  morality  pre-  doned  to  his  passions,  discovers  it  to 

sents  to  us,  and  that  which  relfgion   "s  in  all  his  conduct,  and  his  conduct 

presents,  although  he  does  not  hesi-   can  he  easily   reduced'  to  principles 

tate  designedly,  or  without  being  sns-   which  are  the  following.    *'-  Seek'for 

ceptible  ot  it,  to  borrow  the  most   *hat  which  can  confer  pleasure  .on 

beautiful    traits.      It  resembles   the   thee ;    every  thing  is  permitted  by 

manner  of  certain  painters  whom  a-  which  thou  canst  attain  it,  and  that 

Ciueen  of  Sweden  employed  to  deco-  wbjch  averts  thee  from  it  is  foUv,  pu* 

rate  her  apartments.      They  knew   sillanimity,  and  superstition ;  selr  love 

•how  to  adrjpt  to  their  tapestries  the    ^\  thy  sovereign  law,  do  whatever  it 

heads  detached  from  some  pictures  of  dictates  to  thee,  until  a  superior  force 

Rr.phael,  and  they  painted  the  other   opposes  itself,  and  fear  nothing  but 

parts  of  the  body  analogous  to  the   the  sword  of  justice.      Nothing  is 

subject.  'g^o^  ^^  t>ad  *m  itself.    The  divinity 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge/ these   does  not  occupy  itself  with  the  little 

reflections  are  proper,  and  capable  of  actions  of  man,  who  is  necessitated  to 

inspiring  us  with  respect  tor  religion,    ?c;  according  as.  he  is  guided  by  the 

and  to  strengthen  us  in  the  persua-    m/tinct,  which  was  given  to  him  at 

sion  of  all  its  excellent  and  divine   ^'^^  birth.     He  is  free  who  dares  perr 

properties.    They  can,  and  ought  to   f«rni  what  he  desires,  and  his  desires 

make  us  comprehend  the  great  weak-   »ye  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  ot 

nesRof  a  reason  enlightened  only  by   imagination,  the  delights  of  voliipiu- 

natural  lights,  and  of  the  ingra.timde   ousness,  and  the  gratifications  which 

of  which  a  Christian  woulcl  render   honours  and   riches  grant  him.    Is 

himself  culpable,     who    would    be   there  any  other  happiness  for.  him  ?'» 

ashamed  to  suffer  himself  to  be  guided 

by  a  light  of  superior  order,  on  the  road 


*  Banier.   la  .Fable  c.xpliquee  pr-r 
rili^toire,  t.  1  and  3. 


♦  NocjJselt,  Abrege  de  la  Defence 
do  laVerite    et  de   ia  Divinize   da, 
rhji^tiauisnic,  i^eclionS.  ch.  ll^-arti'- 
c!cl,i!3^,  p.  71. 
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The  in6del  incessantly  exclaims  to 
us,  •'  Dispei-se  the  dark  night  of  su- 
perstition»  follow  nature;  and  enjoy 
her  gifts.  Seek  for  nothing  but  what 
can  give  you  pleasure,  and  shun  everv 
.  thing  which  can  give  you  pain.  Think 
with  freedom,  and  let  fools  rail  on. 
The  people  are  a  waverings  mass ;  dare 
lo  separate  yourself  from  it.  It  knows 
not  what  it  believes;  every . natural 
inclination  is  usspected  by  it ;  and  in 
refusing  to  follow  it,  it  does  not  per- 
ceive that  it  is  sacrificing  its  happiness 
to  the  imaginations  of  a  diseased  orain. 
Extract  from  it  this  short  lesson, — 
Believe  not  what  the  multiiude^be- 
lieves.  Take  nature  for  your  guide. 
She  points  out  the  road  for  us,  and  it 
k  her  desire  that  we  should  follow  it. 
Duty  originated  in  fear,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions of  justice  and  injustice ;  in 
the  same  manner  it  formed  Heaven 
and  Hell.  Put  reason  in  her  place — 
v/hat  then  do  you  behold  ?  Heaven 
and  Hell?  No,  nothing  but  a  phan- 
tom, wherewith  to  irighten  the 
weak .  licave  the  world  and  its  pueril  i- 
ties.  With  whatever  a  man  is  con- 
tented let  that  be  his  law. .  The  sage 
has  no  occasion  to  know  more." 

Does  this  system  merit  a  refutation  ? 
We  cannot  but  reflect  with  horror  on 
die  consequences  which  might  result 
from  it;  and  the  heart,  which  is  not 
entirely  lost  to  every  natural  senti- 
ment of  uprightness,  revolts  at  infide- 
lity. Could  any  thing  give  that  heart 
greater  pain  than  the  torniation  of  a 
republic  entirely  composed  of  infidel 
philosophers?  What  surety  would 
there  be  for  its  own  existence,  or  for 
the  preservation  of  tbe  effects,  and 
persons  who  would  become  the  ob- 
ject of  its  regards  ?  Let  us  suppose, 
that  the  same  sentiments  actuated 
ourselves,  and  all  those  with  whom 
we  lived  in  society  -,  we  should  then 
lose  all  distinction  of  justice  and  in- 
justice ;  our  divinity  would  be  interest, 
self-love,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
senses.  Of  what  consequence  would 
be  the  repose  of  anothep  if  I  could 
gain  my  own  at  his  expence.  I 
should  make  no  hesitation  to  disturb 
it — he  would  resist — and  I  should  op- 
pose to  him  the  sajne  resistance.  To 
obtain  his  ends  he  would  have  recourse 
to  stratagems,  to  poison,  and  to  mur- 
derous weapons*     I  should  employ 


On  ihe  Prqfligacy  of  the  Higher  Ranks.        [SEmnBtt 


the  same  means  y  it  would  be  an  eter- 
nal war  of  interest  and  villainy.    . 
[To  ^  continued.} 


On  the  Phofligacy  of  the  HioHEt 
Ran&s.     By  Mr,  Bubdon. 
Sir. 

THE  statement  which  Tias  lately 
been  laid  before  the  public,  of  her 
Royal  High  ness  t  hePri  ncess  of  Wales's 
debts,  ought  not  to  pas!(  without  some 
remarks  on  the  profligacy  of  tlie  higher 
ranks  in  general,  and  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  those 
debts  have  been  contracted.  At  a 
time  when  the  utmost  prudence  and 
discretion,  when  the  exercise  of  un- 
common virtues,  ,and  the  display  of 
uncommon  talents,',  are  requisite  to 
preserve  that  respect  for  kings  And 
princes  wliich  was  formerly  paid  tp 
their  rank  alone ;  it  is  surely  unwise 
and  desen'ing  the  utmost  severity  of 
reprobation  in  any  of  them  to  be  pro- 
digal of  the  money  which  is  so  libe- 
rally bestowed  upon  them  by  their 
oppressed  subjects,  for  the  support  of 
their  requisite  and  allowable  dignit)'. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  has  hitherto 
been  the  object  •of  commiseration 
and  affectionate  pity,  from  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  her  situation  i 
and  Englishmen,  with  that  liberality  ^ 
for  which  they  ^re  remarkable,  have  ! 
given  her  credit  for  the  possession  of  j 
every  virtue,  because,  having  lived  iu 
a  state  of  seclusion,  her  faults,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  have  been  hidden 
from  public  notice.  The  virtue  of 
economy,  however,  she  does  not 
seem  to  possess,  or  else  she  would  \ 
have  studied  to  avoid  beipg  burden- 
some to  a  liberal  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple, who  have  shown  her  so  uiucli 
compassion  and  sympathy ;  for,  with 
an  income  of  17,000/.  a  year,  she  has 
been  adding  to  it  every  year,  almost 
17*000/.  debt,  when  living  in  a  state 
that  neither  required  splendor  nor 
magnificence.  It  is  a  great  hiisfor- 
tune  that  people  of  high  rank  do  noU 
think  themselves  obliged  to  attend  to 
those  minutiae  of  economy  which  are 
requisite  to  preserve  them  from  debt 
and  difficulty,  but  imagine,  op  the 
contrary,  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  tp 
spend,  and  all  that  others  have  to  dsf 
is  to  find  them  money. 
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-  The  levity  and  thoughtlessness  of  has  advertised  in"  the  public  papers 
the  higher  ranks,  particularly  those  that  he  will  not  be  answerable  k)r  her 
U'ho  are  dependent  on  the  people  for  debts  any  longer.    A  proceeding  like 
their  support  is,  at  this  alarming  pe-  this  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  even 
riod,  truly  suiprising,  atid  can  only  be  were  it  legal,  might  perhaps  be  con- 
accounted  for  fi'om  the  effect  of  edu-  sldered  indecorous  towards  the  part- 
•  cation  and  habit:   having  been   ali   ner  of  his  future  throne  j  why  then 
their   lives    accustomed    to    believe  should  she  be  placed  in  a  situation  to 
themselves  a  kind  of  superior  beings,   contract  debts,  for  which  her  creditors 
they   cannot    be   brought  to    think  can  have  no  legal  means  of  payment  ^ 
they  are  like  other  mortals ^  subjefct  to  And  why  should  this  rest  solely  on 
the  reverses  of  fortune  and  the  em-   the  honour  of  the  prince  ?     Surely 
J)ire  of  destiny;    they  believe  that  some  other  means  ought  to  be  devisee! 
there  is  a  kind  of  particular  provi-  toindemnify  honest  tradesmen  against 
dence   which    watcnes    over    their  the  extravagance  of  any  individual, 
safely,  to  preserve  them  from  misfor-  however  high  and  exalted  their  rank, 
tune,  and  even  after  the  fatal  day  of  There  ought  to  be  some  legal  process 
account  and  retribution  ha^  arrived,   as  in  all  other  cases,  or  else  iraaesmen 
white  they  live  jhty  will  never  be-   are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  those 
lieve^that  they-are  not  to  be  restored   whose  situation  ought  to  render  them 
to  their  forth er  wealth  and  dignity. —  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  commit 
Such  are"  the  exiled  branches  of^the  injustice,  than  from  any  other  rank 
royalty  and  nobility  of  France,  such   of  persons ;  aiKi  as  such  persons  are 
were  the  Targuins  of  Rome,  and  such  amply  provided  for  by  the  public, 
will  be  the  great  of  every  country  .they  ought  to  have  neither  wants  nor 
under   Heaven,- in  similar  circum-   debts  unsatisfied.    The  peculiar  cir- 
stances ;  they  are  to  be  pitied,  and  cumstances  of  this  case  seem  to  be, 
they  aie  hardly  to  be  blamed,  be-   that  nothing  but  the  Prince's  honoilr 
Cause  the  people  on  whom  they  were   has  ])reserved  the  public  from  being 
dependent,  ought  to  have  taught  them   buithened  with  his  wife's  debts  or 
a  different  lesson;  for,  as  kiiigs  and  her  creditors  from  losing  their  money; 
nobles  are  not  created  by  nature,  but  and  as  there  is  no  provision  against 
are  mere  creatures  of  society,  elevated'  such  debts  being  agaih  contracted, 
above  men  for  the  good  of  the  whole,   every  tradesman,  who  trusts  herRoyal 
\n  accommodation  to  our  weakness   Highness,  is  in  a  worse  state  than  he 
and  puerility,  they  ought  to  be  so  far   would  be  by  trusting   the  meanest 
subject  to  the  general  law  as  to  enjoy   subject  in  the  realm,  because,  from 
no  exemptions  hurtful  either  to  the  such  a  one  he  might  regain  his  mo- 
people  or  themiselves  j  they  ought  to  ney  by  a  legal  process ;  against  her  he 
oe  addressed  with  the  language  of  can  institute  none.    The  sum  spent 
respect,  not  of  servility,  as.  if  their  bv  her  Royal   Highness,   over  and. 
performance  of  the  common  laws  of  above  her  income  of  17,000/.  a  year, 
morality  and  ^lonesty  were  an  act  of  since  she  came  into  this  kingdom,  is 
condescension  to  their  subjects  and  the   83,000/.    though    only    75,000/.    is 
world ;  they  ought  to  be  in  all  things  sumilied  up  in  the  statement;  for  it 
araenable'to  the  same  laws  as  the  very  seems  that  Mr.  Perceval  had  not  at 
rbeanest  of. the  people,  and  when  they  first  been  quite  correct  in  his  lesson, 
do  wrong  they  ought  not  to  do  it  and  onjy  stated  4 1 ,000/.  to  which  he 
with  impunity  nor  without  cei>sure.     added  afterward^  8000/.  which,  added 

Let  me  novv  be  permitted  to  make   to  the  75,000/.  makes  83,0P0/.  the 
sDme  remarks  on  the  particulars  of  whole  sum  so  spent. 
this'CAse,  which  differ  from  that  of      The  papers  have  said  miKh  of  his 
any  other,  in  which  a  husband  would   Royal  Highness's  great  consideration  . 
think  himself  bound  to  pay  hi,s-  wife's   for  the  good  of  the  public,  in  not  suf-* 
debts.    The  law,'  I  believe,  with  re-   fering  them  to  beburthened  with  tlm 
gard  to  other  men,  stands  thus  :  tlwt    Princess's  debts ;  (or  -my  part  I  do  not     - 
a  husband  is  not  liable  to  '•the  debts  see  much  merit  in  th!>>  forbearance., 
contracted  by-  his  wife  after  he  has  considering  the  sum  he  has  already 
been  separated  from  her  by  a  decree   laid  upon  tliem,  and  the  ample  provi-   • 
of*  Doctors'  Commons,  or  after -he  sion  ihere  is  allowed  by- parliament 
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Srs  f^'^ety  branch  of  royalty.  No 
Dubt  it  is  suitable  to  the  digntty  and 
wealth  of  tbc  nation  that  they  shpuld 
he  maintained  with  splendour  and 
magnificence,  but  there  are  bounds 
even  to  the  most  extensive  liberality  5 
and  it  is  both  ungenerous  and  impo* 
ytic  to  trespass  too  far  on  the  feelings 
of  a  bountilul  nation^  lest,  in  the  heat 
of  irritation*  they  should  be  driven,  to. 
nets  01  imprudence.  The  whole  con- 
duct of  the  higher  ranks,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  is  an  insult  to  thei 
opnressed  part  of  the  nation;  and 
unless  sonie  very  singular  turn  oi 
afEiirs  should. alter  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  things,  they  seem  likely  soon 
to  sufler  for  tneir  most  profligate  te- 
merity.        X  remain,  &c. 

W.  Bva^OM. 
Hartford,  near  Morpeth, 
jiug.  15,  IbOQ. 


jTAe?  Cbiminal  fi'om  lostHonovr. 
By  sScHiLtEii. 

IN  the  whole  history  of  man,  there 
is  no  chapter  more  instructive  for 
the  heart  and  the  head  than  that  of 
bis  abercarions.  At  the  commission 
of  evtry  great  crime,  a  power  propor- 
tionably  great  was  ^put  in  motion. 
When  the  secret  play  of  the  craving 

'power  conceals  itself  in  the  fainter 
light  of  common  emotions,  still  in 
the  state  of  more  violent  passions  it 
is  more  conspicuous,  more  powerful 
apd  clear.  He,  who  is  deeply  ac- 
quainted with  the  labyrinth  of  the 
human  mind,  knows  how  little  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  common  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  how  far  it  is  permitted  to 
judge  according  to  analogy.  There  ia 
something  so  simple,  ana,yet  so  com- 
pounded in  the  human  heart?  one 
and  the  same  desire,  or  ability,  can 
shew  itself  in  a  thousand  form*  and. 
directions,  can  effect  a  thousand  con- 
tradictory phenomena,  can  appear  in. 
a  thousanci  characters  differently  con- 
stituted, and  a  thousand  unequal  cha- 

.  racters  and  actions  can  spring  from 
the  same  inclination,  although  the 
person  who  is  the  supposed  subject 
nas  not  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  relationship.  If  a  Linnaeus  were 
to  arise  for  ttie  human  race  as  for 
the  other  kingdoms  of  nature,  who 
w^  to  class  mi&kind  according  to 


desires  atid  incUnaiticioSy  how  ^eat 
would  be  our  surprise  to  find  ijaany, 
whose  crimes  most  be  now  smoiheied 
in  the  narrow  sphere  of  civil  lifci  ot 
in  the  limited  circuit  of  the  laws,- 
classed  in  the  same  order  with  th^ 
monster  Borgia.  , 

Considered  in  this  point  of  xiew, 
many  objections  may  be  urged  to  the 
manner  m  which  history  ia  general  ^ 
is  treated ;  and  here,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  lies  also  the  difficulty  whjf 
the/itudy  of  it.  has  hitherto  been  so 
fruitless  for  the  mediate  stations  iq 
life.  There  is  such  a  marked  coa- 
trast  between  the  violent  emotions  q| 
the  agent  and  the  placid  temper  of 
the  reader,  to  whom  the  actbns  are 
represented,  and  there  is  also  such  an 
exfended  space,,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
the  latter  and  almost  impossible  tq 
suppose  any  connection.  There  re^ 
mains  such  a  gap  between  the  histo- 
rical subject  and  the  reader,  which 
sets  asid^e  all  possibility  of  a  compari- 
son or  allusion^  and  awakens,  uistea4 
of  that  wholesome,  fear,  wJhich  is  a 
warning  even  to  the  most  virtuous,^ 
an  insignificant  emotion  of  surprise. 
We  look  upon  the  unfortunate,  who^  . 
in  the  very  hour  in  which  he  com- 
mitted the  action,  as  well  as  in  that 
in  which  he  suffers  for  it,  was  a  being; 
like  ourselves,  as  a  creature  of  a  dit* 
fi^rent  sjiecies,  whose  blo«d  circukte* 
differently  than'^our  own,  and  whose 
will  is  subject  to  other  rules ;  his  fate 
affects  us  in  a  trifling  degree,,  foe 
affection  is  grounded  on  an  obscure 
consciousness  of  similar  danger,  and- 
we  are  far  removed  from  even  dreain- 
ing  such  a,  similarity.  The  moral  is 
lost  in  the  reference,  ar^  history,  in- 
stead of  being  a  school  of  instruct  ion, 
must  content,  itself  with  a  miserable: 
gratification  of  our  curiosity.  Wheo^ 
It  is  intended  for  history  to  gain  its. 
most  important  end,  it  must  necessa- 
rily adopt  one  of  the  following  me- 
thods. The  reader  must  either  exalt 
himself  to  the  situation  of  the  heio,, 
or  the  hero  must  conform  himself  to. 
the  reader,. 

I  know  that  the  best  historians  cf. 
anticiuitv  and  of  th^  present  era  are 
att^cnea  to  the  former  method,  anj  , 
have  bribed  the  heart  of  their  readers 
by  alluring  descriptions.  But  'this 
manner  is  an  usurpation  of  the  au- 
thor/ and  oSl^nds  th<e  repabdicau  free- 
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dom  x)t  Ac  teaditig  community,  to  lost  without  hope  oF  salvlittoh  as  a 
whom* it  belongs  to  sit  iti  jadgipent  member  of  the  state,  I  will  h^vt  to 
on  the  work.  It  also  infringes  the  my  readers  to  determine.  Our  de- 
limits to  which  the  htstoriati  is  mency  now  is  of  no  further  use  to 
bound,  for  this  met liod  belongs  ex-  him.  He  died  by  the  hand  of  the 
dnsively  and  pfoperly  to  the  orator  executioner :  but  a  display  of  hi* 
and  tbp  poet.  To  the  historian  the  crimes  will  perhaps  instruct  haan- 
lattwv ..thod  only  retnains.  kind:  and  it  is  possible  that  justice 

The  hero  ttiust  conform  himseW  may  be  benefiteci. 
to  the  readers,  or,  whit  is  tanta-  Charles  Wolf  was  the  son  of  an 
fljodnt,  we  ntust  be  acquainted  innkeeper  iti  a  country  town,  (the 
with  him  before  he  acts ;  we  must  name  of  which,  for  teasons  which 
see  him  not  only  complete  his  ac-  will  be  hereafter  explained,  must  not 
tion,  but  we  must  also  see  him  in  be  mentioned)  and  assisted  his  rao* 
the  act  of  volition.  We  must  place  ther,  for  his  father  was  dead,  in  the 
a  greater  consequence  on  his  thoughts  affairs  of  the.inn,  until  his  tn^entieth 
tlwn  on  hi*  deeds,  and  still  more  on  year.  The  business  was  v^ry  limited,  . 
'thesour'oes  of  his  thoughts  than  oft  and  Wolf  had  many  leisure  hours, 
the  consequences  of  his  deeds.  The  At  sdiool  he  was  considered  as  A 
ft)il  of  Vesuvius  has  beeA  fejcamiiied  Wicked  boy.  The  girls,  arrived  at 
to  discover  the  origin  of  its  eruptions,  the  years  of  pubescence,  complained 
Why  is  there  less  attention  paid  to  a  of  his  impudence  j  and  the  youths  of 
taom  phenomenon  than  to  a  physical  the  village  admired  and  did  homagd 
one?  Why  is  not  the  same  attentioa  to  his  inventive  head.  But  natur^ 
paid  to^the  constitution  and  position^ ad  negle6ted  his  body.  A  Kttle  in* 
of  things  which  surround  a  man>  un*  significant  figuie,  coarse  curled  half 
til  the  cdlected  materials  in  his  soul  or  a  jetty  black,  a  flattened  nose,  and 
take  Hre?  To  him,  who  loves  the  a  prominent  upper  lip,  which  was 
wonderful,  the  extraoi-dinary,  and  ad-*-  distorted  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  gav6 
venturous,  appearances  of  such  a  him  th^t  disgusting  appearance,  which 
o^noOieBpn  have  equal  charms.  The  terrified  the  women  at  his  approach, 
friefld  o^  truth  looks  for  its  origin  i  and  presented  ample  fot)d  for  the  wit 
heieeksfor  it  in  thfi  unchangeable  of  his  companions.  He  was  deter- 
structure  of  the  human  soul,  and  ia .  mined  to  gain  by  bravado  what  was 
the  changeable  conditions  which  de-  denied  to  iiini  by  nature.  He  was 
termined  it  outwardly  j  and  in  these  conscious  he  was  displeasing :  he 
two  circumstances  he  will  certainly  therefore  attempted  to  render  himself 
find  it.  He  is  then  no  mcMi»  sur-  pleasing.  He  was,  sensual,  and  per^ 
prised  to  see  in  the  same  b«l,  where  suaded  nimself  that  he  loved.  The 
Ibrraerly  the  most  wholesome  herbs  girl  whom  he  had  chosen  maltreated 
flourished,  now  the  poisonous  hem-  Sim :  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  his 
hSk  grow ;  apd  to  find  in  one  Cradle  rivals  wcr6  more  fortunate.  Yet  the 
wisdom  and  folly,  ykje  ai>d  virtue,        girl  was  poor.    A  heart,  which  re* 

If  I  take  ttbi  into  consideration  ^y  mained  Callous  to  his  oaths  and  pro- 
of (he  advantages  which  the  phi  lose-  testations  would,  parhapw,  yifela  to 
phy  of  the  Soul  obtains  fronft  such  a  his  presents,  but  he  himself  too  was 
method  of  treating  historical  njatters,  poor ;  and  the  vain  attempt  to  render 
yet  it  possesses  alone  f his  superiority  5  his  exterior  more  pleasing  swallowed  . 
that  it  roots  out  the  (truel  scorn  and  up  the  little  which  he  earned  in  his 
•fte  high  stijt^  safety,  with  whidh  iorfy  business.  Too  easy  and  .  too 
erect  and  untried  virtue  in  gehefral  ignorant  to  repair  the  derangement  in 
looks  down  upon  falleri  virtue,  as  it  his  a^irs  by  justifiable  speculations  i 
diffuses  the  gentle  spirit  of  toleratkxn,  too  proud  and  also  too  effeminate  fix 
without  v^b\Ch  no  reprobate  is  re-, exchange  the  master,  whigh  he  had 
••/orihed,  no  taiutcid  itxe^ber  of  so<§ety  hitherto  been,  for  the  peasant,  and  to 
isever  $aved  frond  geiieral  contami-  renounce  the  fieedom  which  he  a- 
ftation.  dored,  there  -w^as"  but  one  alternative 

If  the  crirt^tnatj  of  v^hom  1  am  now  left,  which  thousands  before  hirt^  j^nd 
ftbout  to  speal^  had  a  right  to  appeal  afleV  him  hate  undertaken  with  sue-* 
to  !^t  spirit  Of  voleriation;  if  he-wet^  ccfss-^he  alternative^  to  st^^  'v\  th^ 
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most  honest  way  possible.  Thetowfa  tpthe  wealthy  .persons  of  the  place, 
io  which  he  was  born>  was  situate  The  rich  mao  shrugged  his  shoulders^ 
uear  to  the  park  of  a  ooblemau.—  and  dismissed  him. .  The  peasant  saw 
Wolf  became  a  poacher,^  and  his  his  tender  frame,  and  laughed  at  his 
gains  regularly  flowed  into  the  hands  presumption. ,  A  place  fell  vacant— 
of  his  inamorata.  the  last  step  of  an  honest  name— he 

Among  the  lovers  of  Hannah  was  oliered  himself  as  swineherd  to  the 
Robert,  a  servant  of  the  forester.  He  town  ;*  but  no  peasant  wc^u  d  en- 
soon  observed  the  advantage  which  trust  their  swine  to  him.  Repulsed 
bis  rival  had  gained  over  him  by  his  in  every  place,  thwarted    in   every 

Erodigality,  and,  roused  by  jealousy,   plan,   he    became   a    third   time  a 
e  resolved  to  examine  the  sources  of  .poacher,  and  a  third  time  he  fell  into 
this  change.       He  visited  the  Sun   the  hands  of  his  vigilant  enemy, 
(the   name  of  the    inn)    more  fre-  R.H^ 

quently  :  his  watchful  eye,  sharpened  [To  he  continued.'] 

by  jealousy  and  envy,  soon  discovered 
to  him  the  source  whence  the  money 
of  his  rival  flowed  A  short  time 
before,  a  strong  edict  was  renewed, 
prohibiting  the  sliooting  of  game,  and 
condemning  the  offender  to  the 
house  of  coiTection.  Robert  was  in- 
defatigable in  tracing  the  secret  ac-  ^.  Tmurnr  x*-  r»  ..u*  •  j  *.  u 
t.onsV  his  enemyfand  he  at  last  S^^^^^V^^^[/f^'  accident  he 
succeeded  in  entrapping  him  in  the  V,^^'rKf  ^^«"g»i^f"»  and  melan- 
act.  Wolf  was  imprSoned^  and,-^^^'^-  The  next  Sunday,  however 
with  the  sacritice  of  the  whole  of  his  he  preached;  but,  on  the  fbllowiDg 
little  property,  he  with  difliculty  sue-  °"^«'  \«  "^"^^X  ^1"!fl^'''^,  'T  ^"j 
ceedeS  ili  saving  himself  from  the  F^^^  when  he  reached  the  pulp.t  and 
customary  punisHpient.  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^  congregation  to  go  bora6 

Robert  triumphed.  His  rival  was  5:|f^°"^  any  sermon.  At  length,  he 
completely  defeated,  and  Hannah's  did  not  venture  to  ou.t  his  ropni.  He 
smiles  wefe  no  more  bestowed  on  the  ^^"^^  "^^  «lf;fP'  ^^^^^^  fearful  of 
beggir.  Wolf  knew  his  enemy,  and  f"«"'  ^f  "^I^^«^  «'^'^°>•  ^'^^  ^^^ 
th^enemy  was  the  possessor  of  his  '^  Yt'  ^""'^^^a  T''  ^T  ^^  "^u"  ^ 
Hannah.  ^The  oppressive  feeling  of  walk  up  and  cfown  his  rooai  whole 
want  joined  itself  to  ofFciuled  prSe;   days  and  nights,  fasten  himself  in,  and 


The  Adventures  and  TraVe^ls,  in 
various  Paris  of  the  Globe,  of 
Henry  Vo GEL.  Translated  from 
the  Gorman, 

{  Cnn  tin  tied ,  from  ;>.  6.  ] 


necessity  and  jealousy  allied,  made 
war  upon  his  sensibility ;  hunger 
drove  him  into  the  wide  world ;  but 
and    passion   still  clung  to 


revenge 


cry  out  **  thieves,  murder  T*  in  so 
loiid  if  voice,  that  he  might  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance  from  tne  parsonage 
house.  Instead  of  working  and  stu- 
dying, as  he  was  used  to  do,  he  woyld 


him.  °  He  became  a  poacher  a'se-  f 7jng;  as  be  was  used  to  do,  ne  woaW 
cond  time;  but  Robert's  doubled  ^?Ht^l^f"'",P ''^^.  P;'\i^I  f  S^^'SJ 
vigilance  a^ain  entrapped  him     He  stalk,  fasten  them  into  the  table,  and 


constantly  had  a  large  knife  by  him. 


now  experfenced  the  whole  severity  ^^^'^^f  at  it,  or  knock  the  upper  part 
of  the  law.    He  had  no  more  money  ^^  ^^  «>^°.^^'.  ^°^.  ^1"^.^^  purpose  be 
to  give,  and  in,  a  few  weeks  he  was 
loo&ed  in  tl>e  house  of  correction. 

The  stated  period  of  his  punish- 
ment was  expired :  his  love  was  in- 
creased by  absence,  and  his  hectoring 


*  In  some  parts  of  Germany  each 
town  has  its  swineherd,  cowherd,  &c. 
_  The  ottice  is  each  morning  to  collect 
spirit  had' risen  under  the  weight  oT  the  beasts  of  the  inhabitants,  aud 
his  misfortunes.  He  jiad  no  sooner  drive  them  to  the  hills  or  the  waste 
jgained  his  liberty^  than  he  hastened  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  At 
to  the  plftceof  his  birth  to  shew  him-  niglu  they  are  again  brought  bact, 
self  to  his,  Hannah.  .  He  arrived,  but  anl  it  is  surprising  to  see  with  what 
every  one  shunned  him.  The  pres-  exactness  each  beast  rcturijs  to  it^ 
sure  of  necessity  at  last  humbled  his  home.  This  office  is  very  comraon  in 
pride,  and  conqutred  his  effeminacy.  s<.me  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly 
He  offered  himself  as  a  day-labourer  the  Highlands.— Traw^/a/or*  note.    ] 
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So  will  it  be  with  roe,  he  used  to  ex- 
claim; and  then  his  tears  began  to 
flow,  and  he  prayed,  and  cried  out 
Thieves!   Murder! 

At  such  moments  be  would  not 
answer  any  question.  He  looked 
with  an  unnieanin^  gaze  upon  any 
one  who  was  speaking  to  him.  Even 
his-  best  ffienos  received  either  no 
answep,  or  only  broken  phrases  wiihf 
out  any  meaning.  His  •  teaf s  then 
began  to  flow  immediately,  and  this 
seemed  to  relieve  him  and  to  procure 
liira  some  intervals  of  rest :  but  they 
did  not  last  long :  he  began  again  .to 
look  wild  about  him^  and  to  take  no 
notice  of  any  thing  that  was  passing 
round  him.  It  was  in  vain  tnat  any 
one  strove  by  persuasion  or.  by  acts  of 
Jcindness  to  calm  him  again ;  he  re- 
mained the  same,  and  generally  an- 
swered that  he  wanted  nothing. 

At  length  the  whole  business  was 
communicated  to  the  consistory.  They 
?ent  the  congregation  a  good  and 
proper  successor  (until  Diedrich 
should  be  recovered)  to  fulfill  his  du- 
ties. This  righteous,  candid,  and 
honourable  man  opened  the  eyes  of 
my  parents,  and  told  them  plainly 
that  they  were  very  badly  provided 
with  a  tutor. 

He  had  been  about  two  months  in 
the  place  when  he  called  one  morn- 
ing upon  us,  uDon  pretence  of  visiting 
my  parents,  tie  turned  the  conver- 
sation gradually  towards  our  precep- 
tor, and  at  last  he  told  them,  without 
disguise,  that  he  was  sorry  to  see 
them  entrust  their  children  to  the 
guidan(?e  of  such  a  man  :  for  he  had, 
di^ring  the  short  time  that  he  had 
been  in  Pockets tohy  noticed  him  accu^ 
rately,  both  as  io  his  heart  and  head, 
and,  after  all  that  he  had  heard  and 
all  that  he  had  seen,  he  could  not 
help  pitying  them. 

J^rom  further  enquiries  and  exami- 
nation, they  found  every  thing  to  be 
as  reported.  Reimann  had  incensed 
all  the  domestics  and  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  against  my  parents ; 
he  had  instilled  the  vilest  principles 
into  us  children :  he  had  made  it  a 
duty  in  us  to  watch  and  pry  after 
our  parents,  and  to  tell  him  efery 
thing  that  was  said  or  done  during  his 
absence,  Our  fare,  our  whole  do- 
mestic establishment  was  censured 
ty  him  to  othiers,  and  described  in  the 


vilest  colours.  When  ab  table  hfi 
scarcely  touched  any  thing ;  but  nd 
sooner  did  he  get  into  his  own  room, 
tiian  he  began  to  eat  sweetmeats; 
eomflts,  and  such  like.  In  the  even* 
ings  he  seldom  or  ever  appeared  at 
table;  on  the  contrary,  he'T»ed  to 
visit  a  pretty  country  girl,  under  pre-^ 
tence  of  getting  some  victuals  dressed, 
because  he  did  not  get  enough  to  eat  . 
at  our  place.  These  and  other  thmgs 
had  .happened  without  my  parents 
Ifnowin^  any  thing  about  thenri ;  and 
now,  when  they  were,  from  minute 
enquiry,  fully  informed  of  them,  no- 
thing else  remained  for  them  than  to 
get  rid,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  so 
worthless  a  man. 

But  thpy  now  found  themselves  in 
a  fresh  embarrassment  concerning  our 
education.  They  fully  felt-  that  a 
domestic,  parental  jurisdiction  was 
that  which  nature  has  ordained,  and 
in  every  possible  manner  alleviated. 
Such  jurisdiction  therefore  they  did 
not  wish  us  to  be  deprived  of.  It 
had  certainly  been  a  material  injury^ 
both  to  my  brother  and  myself,  had 
we  been  then  sent  to  a  publick  school, 
because  we  shoi^^l  have  been  too 
early  sutfered  to  enjoy  personal  li-  « 
berty.  In  addition  jto  tnat  ^Iso  was 
the  circumstance  of  the  nearest  school 
having  for  its  character  that  of  injur- 
ing  lk)th  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
pupil. 

The  new  preacher  declined  the  of- 
fice of  instructing  us  upon  the  pre* 
text  that  his  unacquaintance  with  the 
duties  of  his  present  station  left  him 
too  little  leisure  to  be  able  con- 
scientiously to  undertake  the  func- 
tion of  a  tutor.  My  mother  there- 
fore saw  herself  compelled  to  take  us 
once  more  under  her  protection,  and 
to  instruct  us  as  well  as  her  domestic 
duties  would  permit.  I  still  reinem- 
ber,  with  delight,  the  walks  that  we 
took  with  her,  during  which  she  ge- 
nerally amused  us  with  accounts  of 
wise  and  good  men ;  and  if  we  were 
able  afterwards  to  give  a^  correct  and 
good  relation  of  what  we  had  heard 
, to  our  father,  he  genei^ly  used  tor 
give  us  the  picture  of  some  worthy 
man.  Hence  we  gradually  acquired 
a  cabinet  of  useful,  great,  and  noble 
individuals  in  our  little  room,  which,; 
considering  the  wickedness  of  humiaa 
nature^  was^not  very  smalb 
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Ahcfdt  a  year  after  this  period  ray 
fether  received  a  letter  frotn  his  land- 
lord, informing  him  that  he  had  sold 
the  farm  and  gronnd  which  he  rented 
of  him,. and  that  the  buyer  had  some 
intentions  of  residing  on  it  himself. 
A  more  unwelcome  letter  mjr  father 
oould  not  have  received.  He  wrote 
to  the  new  landlord,  made  some  re* 
presentations,  and  ofl[ered  to  pay 
more  rent ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  He 
must,  when  liis  year's  lease  was  out, 
quit  Pockelsloh,  where  he  had  lived 
so  manyv  happy  years,  and  always  re- 
spected by  his  landlord.  This  last  was 
a  captain  in  the  imperial  service,  and 
onl)r  came,  occasionally,  upon  furlough 
to  hi^  estates.  As  he  had  had  many  op- 
portunities of  knowing  my  father, 
from  tbe  assistance  which  he  had 
derived- irom  him,  especially  during 
a  time  when,  as  ensi^,  his  circum- 
stances were  much  emDarassed,so  he  al- 
ways placed  a  great  confidence  in  him. 

In  his  younger  years  the  love  of 
play  had  so  entirely  taken  possession 
of  him,  that  ever^  duty  and  every 
occupation  which  wnpeded  his.devo- 
tion  to  bis  favourite  pursuit  was  in- 
supportable to  h\m^  He  scarcely  al- 
♦  lowed  himself  time  enough  to  rest ; 
and  when  be  dM  sleep,  he  dreamt  of 
nvcks  of  cards  and  the  rattling  of  dice. 
His  tinje  of  rep^  he  either  neglected 
<Mr,  if  he  attended  to 'it,  he  reg*i*ded 
it  as  so  muqh  time  Ipst^  and  he  swal^ 
lowed  bis  food  with  rapidity,  and 
hastened  back  to  the  gaming  table. 
In  short  he  was,  at  that  time,  a  gam- 
Uer  by  profess»ion.  Sometimes  good 
luck  beiriended  him,  and  he  was  so 
fewtunate  that  he  could  scarcely  count 
k»  winnings. 

After  he  bad  passed  a  i^reat  part  of 
Imb  life  in  this  manner,  his  good  for- 
tune dianged  :  he  lost  not  onlv  all 
liis  winnings,  but  also  almost  all  his 
"  fortune.  In  th4s  condition  be  re- 
eetved  orders  to  levy  some  new 
troops,  and  be  collected  a  hundred 
md  fifty  men  together,  or  rather  his 
sergeant,  to  ^hotii  fjc  entrusted  this 
Id^ur,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
follow  his  darRng  pursuit  undisturbed. 
After  some  changes  from  good  to  bad 
fortune,  the  latter  at  last  declared  so 
openly  ^MWt  bran,  tiiat  be  was 
stripped  of  an  his  money  in    one 

In  this  necesshxms  state  he  appliedf 


to  the  captain  of  thte  n^ment  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  begged  him 
to  lend  him  a  mindred  dollars  3  but 
he  denied  him  in  this  manner:-:- 
'*  What  ?  I  lend  my  money  to  a 
gambler  by  profession  ?  No  Sir;  you 
will  excuse  me  j  for  I  must  neces- 
sarily lose  either  my  gold  or  my 
friend.  I  would  rather  keep  toy 
money.** 

With  this  taunting  denial  he  re- 
paired in  despair  to  his  quarters,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  bed  that  he 
mi^ht  lose  for  a  moment  the  thoughts 
ana  cares  that  oppressed  him.  By 
chance  a  gnat  or  some  other  insect 
stung  him ;  he  awoke,  and  his  melan- 
choly condition  presented  itself  in 
broad  and  undisguised  colours.  With- 
out money,  and  without  any  prospect 
of  getting  it,  to  support  himself  and 
his  recruits  till  they  reached  the  regi* 
ment,  which  lay  at  a  great  distance  off! 
Should  they  run  away  for  want  of 
their  nay,  he  must  be  answerable  for 
it,  and  he  would  infallibly  be  cashiered 
for  having  betrayed  his  imperial  Ma- 
jesty's service.  A  friend  he  had  not  I 
for  he.  Whom  he  thought  such,  had 
not  only  refused  him  assistance,  but 
had  insulted  him  with  mockery.  He 
had  no  acquaintance,  and  those 
strangers  whom  he  knew  wouW  not 
lend  liim  so  large  a  sum  as  was  De« 
cessary  to  his  wants. 

These  thoughts  naturally  led  him 
to  consider  what  had  led  him  to 
g'ambling,  and  he  immediately  found 
that  the  evil  habit  had  spruug  from 
idleness.  He  had  discovered  the  cause» 
but  the  remedy  was  wanting.  How 
was  this  to  be  accomplished  without  a 
relapse  ?  Something  was  to  be  done  f 
he  must  commence  a  new  course  of 
Kfe,  in  which  his  time  should  be  so 
employed  that  none  should  be  left  to 
waste  upon  gamblinjg^. 

In  this  condition,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  adjutant's  place  in  the  regi- 
ment was  vacant :  he  resolved  to  so- 
licit it,  because  it  was  a  situation  in 
which  lie  would  probably  find  a  laud- 
able and  adequate  employment  of  his 
time.  He  had  bills  of  exchange,  of" 
which  he  mi§[ht  make  as  much  use  ai 
he  pleased  for  his- advancement  in  the 
army,  but  not  for  the  purpose  ©f 
s<j[uandering  the  money  or  gjlitifying 
his  extravagance^  But  the  greatest 
4ifficuhy  yet  remained,    tk  m^M, 
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first  of  all,  go  to  the  regioi^nt  before  company,  and  as  a  relief  of  bis  mia4 
the  business  of  the  adjutancy  could  atter  a  steady  application  to  business^ 
be  settled.  As  he  was.  busily  em-  always  plaved  low,  and  became^  ia 
ployed  in  devisii^  some  means  of  shbrt,  nothing  but  an  active  and 
assistance  to  extricate  himself  frQm  worthy  officer.  At  th»  period  of  his 
bis  present  dilemma,  his  friend  the  life,  ray  father  was  of  great  service  t# 
Captain,  who  had  repulsed  him  so  hira^  by  lending  him  aK>nev,by  whidi 
severely  in  the  morning,  came  to  pay  he  was  enabled  to  liquidate  all  hi# 
him  a  visit.  past  debts.    He  alwa^ys  wrote  theror 

After  a  very  cool  reception  on  the  ^re  to  my  £ither  as  to  a  friead^  he 
parf  of  the  ensign » the  Captaia  asked  came  once  upon  fiirlough  to  visit  us^ 
now  be  intended  to  xelieve  himself  and  we  passed  the  happiest  days  imar 
from  the  embarassment  in  which  he  ginable  together,  and  both  parties 
evidently  found  himself?  The  ensign  separated  very  unwillingly.  It  was 
Immediately  related  to  him.  his  whole  therefore  so  much  the  more  painful 
opinion  of  the  business,  and  discover*  now  to  lose  this  landlord  so  unex- 
ed  to  him  his  scheme  of  endeavouring  pected. 

afkr  the  acyutancy  as  soon  as  he  The  reason  why  he  sold  his  pro* 
should  reach  the  regiment.  perty  was  this :    he  had,  in  conjuuC'- 

Hls  friend  immi^iately  stood  up,  tion  With  o£ber  relations,  inherited 
embraced  him,  and  said,—'*  Dearest  much  larger  possessions,  and  he  wa$ 
friend^  I  denied  your  reouest  this  the  only  one  of  the  heirs  who  had 
morning  with  such  laconic  bitterness,  property  enough  to  purchase  the  rigbc 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  you  to  a  sense  of  the  others.  In  order  therefore  \so 
of  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  enter  upon  his  estate  without  any  in* 
you  are,  and  to  lead  you  to  a.  serious  cumbrance,  he  sold  that,,  which  mj 
reflection  upon  the  lamentable  course  fether  had  rented  so  ipany  years,  to  4 
of  life  which  you  are  pursuing.  I  newly  made  Prussian'  officer.  But 
xejoice  from  mv  heart,  that  it  has  this  was  to  the  former,  in  ever}'  re^ 
produced  4he  desired  effect  Per-  spect>  dissimilar.  Ife  was  one  of  those 
severe  in  this  laudable  resolution^  cnaractery,  of  which,  for  the  honouc  , 
Believe  me,  Inoolbkce  and  Play  of  human  nature,  there  are  but  few  5 
are  the  dest motion  of  a  young  man.  an  indolent,  unfeeling  man,  proud  01 
My  protection,  my  counsel,  my  purse,  his  cold  and  birth,  mean  and  ignoblii 
are  all  at  your  command  when  you  in  all  his  thoughts  5  mistrustful,  an4  - 
reform  your  life.  There,  take  this,  self-interested  even  to  acts  of  de^ 
and  use  it  to  supply  your  own  wants  ception.  i 

and  those  of  the  recruits:  tise  it  As  he  had  become  the  favourite  of 
freely.**  a  certain  Count,  he  had  through  his 

This  brought  the  ensign  from  his  means,married  the  daughter  of  a  verjg 
bed:  and  the  conduct  of  the  afternoon  rich  noblenian.  He  himself  was  poor 
made  him  entirely  forget  the  ungra-  and  needy,  and  bad  nothing  but  his  no- 
cious  r^usal  of  the  morning.  He  bility  to  boast  of  before  he  obtained 
considered  the  Captain  now  in  the  his  commission.  On  his  wedding-day 
amiable  lieht  of  an  upright  and  sin-  he  came  in  possession  of  the  con- 
cere  friend ;  he  always  held  him  as  siderable  dowry  of  his  wife,  and  in  a 
such  ^hereafter,  and  he  always  found  few  da)rs  afterwards  he  became  a 
him  SO;     The  ensign  repaired  to  hi*  father  I 

regiment  with  his  recruits,  where  he  Hardly  had  this  gentleman  with 
received  much  approbation  on  account  his  lady  and  his  chilaren  arrived  in 
of  his  success  in  raising  them,  of  FockelsloU,  and  became  a  little  known, 
which,  as  well  as  of  his  situation,  he  when  every  one  easily  saw  that  wo 
Bad  nearly  been  deprived  by  the  folly  had  made  no  great  acouisition  in  ob- 
of  a  single  morning.  He  bestirred  taining  this  family.  My  parents  also 
fiimself  forthwith  about  the  adju-  felt  this.  They  were  received  by 
tancy,  a;id  was  so  fortunate  as  to  ob-  them  with  disdain  j  and  one  roont 
tain  it.  after  another  taken  from  them  j  and 

From  that  day  he  never  afterwards  many  other  unpleasant  things  werei 
touched  either  cardsor  dice  as  he  had  done.  They  had  experienced,  during 
done :  he  used  them  only  in  proper  the  short  time  that  they  had  bee» 
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there,  vaore  unpleasant  things  than 
had  occurred  during  the  whole  of 
their  former  residence.  Nor  was  it 
any  better  with  the  other  inhabitants. 
Already,  in  the  first  six  months,  the 
friendsnip  and  the  upright  intercourse 
that  had  heretofore  existed,  were  dis- 
turbed by  this  family ;  for  there  was 
not  a  company  ever  separated,  in 
\irhich  they  had  Seen  present,  in  which 
eome  altercation  had  not  arisen,  or 
some  one  departed  in  ill  humour. 
'  This  worthy  lady  had  been  brought 
Vp  in  luxury,  dissipation,  folly,  con- 
stant good  company,  and'  in  the  en- 
joyment of  every  luxury.  She  could 
scarcely  form  any  conception  of  real 
■want  and  misery.  She  could  not  be- 
lieve that  there  existed  beings  M'ho 
often  had  not  money  to  purchase  a 
bit  of  bread  with.  Accustomed  in 
.  the  city  to  rove  from  one  company  to 
another,  firora  one  card  table  to  ano- 
ther, and  from  one  couch  to  another, 
she  found  a  country  life  quite  insup- 
portable. She  was  ne\'er  secure  from 
listlessness ;  for  she  wasted  her  time 
without  enjoying  it  even  according  to 
the  poverty  of  her  intellect :  she  was 
always  ill,  even  when  at  table,  her 
breath  was  always  bad  and  her  head 
heavy :  she  was  always  idle,  yet  she 
bad  always  soiilethhig  to  do.  She 
appeared  to  be  busy,  and  yet  she  did 
nothing.  In  summer  she  wished  for 
winter,  in  autumn  for 'spring;  in  the 
morning  she  wished  for  the  evening, 
in  the  evening  for  the  morning,  and 
when  either  of  them  came  she  was 
still  discontente4. 

ITi)  be  continucdS\ 


Voyage  from  Pobt  Jackson  to 
Prince  of  Wales's  Inland. — 
Extracted  from  the  Letters  of  a 
JLady, 

[Continued from  p.  105.] 

AtSea,JuIy  10.  1P0^» 
latitude  2^  62'  south, 
longitude  149®  5'  east. 

THIS  day,  abput  noon,  we  wefe 
surprised  by  a  strange  appear- 
ance on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
whith,  on.  a  nearer   approach,    we 

^  An  intermediate  letter  between 
dated  Idth  May,  which  appeared 


found  to  be  pumice-stone  floating  on 
the  water,  as  far  as  the  e^e  cotrid 
reach.  Two  volcanic  islands  arc 
known  to  exist  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  our  present  situation,  and 
from  these  it  is  probable  that  thi$ 
shower  of  pumice-stone  had  pro- 
ceeded,  as  other  circumstances  tended 
to  corroborate  the  conjecture  that  an 
eruption  had  taken  place,  or  was  per- 
haps actually  operating.  Had  the 
weather  been  favourable  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  commander  to  have 
taken  his  passage  between  those 
islands.  I  felt  disappointed  that  we 
did  not ;  a  volcano  in  activity  being  a 
spectacle  I  have  often  wished  to  be- 
hold ;  but  as.  the  night  advanced  I 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
even  within  the  distance  I  have  men- 
tioned. To  some  concussion  in  those 
islands  it  was  attributed  that  theses 
was  violently  agitated.  The  moon 
*  was  obscurea  by  mack,  heavy  cloiids; 
and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  with 
loud  peals  of  thunder,  accompjioied 
the  ram  which  fell  in  torrents.  Sheets 
of  pumice-stone  almost  stop))ed  the 
ship's  way,  which  laboured  through 
them  with  a  crushing  noise.  It  was 
an  awful  night,  and  anxiously  did  J' 
watch  for  the  approach  of  day.  It  at 
lenffth  arrived,  but  dark  and  lox^  cring, 
so  that  we  could  but  just  discern  sur- 
rounding dangers.  Agroup  of  islands, 
fthe  Admiralty  islands)  on  one  side, 
and  two  immerise  rocks  rising  high 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  water  pn  the 
other  j  as  great  a  sea  on,  as  is  usually 
met  with  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  a 
strong  current  running,  that  has  .«^Jt 
us  upwards  o^  forty  miles  to  the 
nortliward  since  yesterday.  Happily 
we  made  good  our  passage  between 
tJie  islands  and  rocks,'  without  en- 
countering more  than  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger.  The  variety  of  islands 
we  fell  in  with  itiake  this  vopge  aa 
interesting  one ;  but  the  anxiety  at- 
tending it  lessens  the  pleasure  in  a 
great  degree ;  particularly  to  the  com- 
mander, who  nas  passed'  the  greatest 

in  our  last,  p.lOU^nid  the  present,  wa^ 
that  first  inserted  in  the  Athcnaum* 
giving  an  account  of  the  south-west 
part  of  New  Caledonia,  and  \^as  dated 
21th  June,  180.^,  to  wjiich  the  reader 
is  referred  for  the  connection  of  thir^ 
narrative. 
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iwrt  of  every  night  since  we  left  bar-  thos^  storms,  it  was  to  experience  thp 


Dour  upon  deck 

July  \i,  saw  se^'eral  islands  which 
We  have^  every  reason  to  suppose  liad 
never  been  seen  before  by  Europeans. 

On  the  13tb,  saw  a  ver}'  high 
Island  distinctly  from  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  though  distant  by  estimation  53 
ftiiJes. 

About  noon  on  the  17th,  we  were 
alarmed  by  observing  something  at  a 
distance  on  the  water,  which  bore 
every  appearance  of  a  wreck  j  though 
some  on  board  were  of  opinion  it  was 
a  rock.  A  boat  was  sent,  with  the 
first  lieutenant,  to  ascertain  what  it 
was.  All  on  board  were  in  great  sus- 
pehse  till  he  returned;  for  my  part,  I 
had  got  in  imagination  as  far  as  Temor 
in  an  open  boat  with  those  of  the 
crew  of  this  unfortunate  .vessel  who 
had  escaped  being  swallowed  up  hy 
the  merciless  waves,  and  had  pictured 


opposite  extremity  of  dead  caln^s, 
during  which  respiration  was  per- 
formed with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
intense  heat. 

Althougli  We  are  not  more  than 
forty  miles  from  Aroboyna,  It  is 
doubtful  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
letch  it,  owing  to  contrary  winds  that  , 
have  kept  us  tacking  to  and  fro  for 
several  days  oflf  the  island  of  Ceram. 
In  a  violent  gale  last  night,  in  passing 
between  the  islands  of  Bouro  and 
Manipa,  the  water  suddenly  changed 
its  colour  to  a  milky  whiteness.— 
Supposing  it  was  owing  to  shoal»,  tho 
lead  was  cast,  but  no  bottom  was 
found  with  a  line  of  eighty  fathoms. 
I'his  plienomenon  remains  therefore 
unaccounted  for.* 


•   This  phenomenon   is    regularly 

...  ,     ,       ,      ,  .  .  periodical  in  the  seas  near  Amboyna* 

to  myselt  the  numberless  hardships  of  a^d  has  never  been  ^atisfactorilv  ac-' 


the  poor  sur.vivois,  and  their  immo- 
derate joy  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety 
when  I  was  suddenly  transported  back 
to  view  the  reality,  an  old  tree  covered 
with  barnacles ;  for  by  this  time  the 
imaginary  wreck  appeared  what  it 
really  was,  an  immense  tree  floating 
on  the  w.nter,an  erect  branch  of  which 
resembled  at,  a  distance  the  mast  of  a 


counted  for.  The  most  particular 
account  of  it  is  to  be  &)und  in  Valen- 
lyn's  Beschri/ving  van  Oost  Jndien^ 
vol  II.  p.  iSTtaiul  vol.lll.  partii.p.  10. 
He  calls  it  het  wit-tvatep,  (the  whit^ 
water)  and  states  that  it  occurs  twice 
every  year  in  the  seas  ground  Banda ; 
the  first  time,  when  it  is  denominated 
the  little  wit-wai^r,  it  takes  place  at 


vmel.     It  had  drawn  a  number  of  the  new  moon  ,in  June;   it    is  hut 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  around  j^     •  - 

—ravenous  sharks,  sportive  dolphins, 
and  many  others  of  the  finny  tribe. 

Aueiast  17lh.  I  grieve  trrat  such  a 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  I  laid 
aside  my  pen,  and  we  have  passed 
the  coast  or  New  Guinea,  Dampier's 
Straits,  the  Thousand  islands,  and  va- 
rious other  small  islands,  inhabited  by 
blacks,  without  giving  you  any  infor- 
mation respecting  them.  Be  assured 
nothing  but  indisposition,  and  that 
not  ot  a  trifling  nature,  could  have 
occasioned  this  omission .  We  had  no 
conimunication  with  any  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plaojs  above-men- 
tinned;  if  we  had,  it  would  have  in- 
creased my  regret  at  my  inability  to 
cmnmunicate  intelligence.  Indeed 
these  several  weeks  past  we  have  been 
4ossed  about  most  strangely  and  un- 
comfortably. Would  you  expect  that 
in  this  Pacific  Ocean,  we  should  en- 
counter heavier  gales  than  we  did  in 

<)Ur  passao^e  round  Cape  Hom  ?  And  p/i//s<fl''>J  &"c.  It  is  dangerous  for  small 
whenever  we  had  a  cessation  from   vessels  to  be  at  sea  in  t<he  Might  wh^ 


slight  in  July,  hut  does  not  entirely 
subside  before  the  same  appearance 
occurs  ajjain  at  the.  new  moon  in 
August,  when  it  is  called  the  great 
toit'tDatcr.  In  the  day  time  the  sea  ap- 
pears as  usual ;  but  in  the  night  it 
assumes  a  milk  white  hue,  and  the 
reflection  of  it  in  the  air  is  so  great 
that  the  sky  cannot  he  distinguished 
from  the  water.'  Land  is  very  easily 
discerned  by  night  in  it,  for  the  land 
appears  very  black  in  the  middle  of 
the  whiteness.  Very  little  fish  is 
caught  during  the  time  that  it  lasts; 
the  fish  do  not  like  the  water,  and  the 
clearness  of  it  makes  them  easily  see 
the  fishing  tackle  and  boats,  and  con- 
se<juently  avoid  them.  It  has  likewise 
been  observed  to  rot  the  bottouw  of 
vessels  %vhich  are  much  in  it.  It 
throws  up,  on  the  shores  where  it 
reaches,  a  great  deal  of  slime  and  filth, 
and  likewise  difieient  species  of  blub- 
ber or  moUmca^  btzaantjeSyf  holotfuita 
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194  Refily  to  A.  S.  on  the  AhsUrdity  in  Milton^       [Septimbm 

Amhoyna  at  present  engages  our  RfePLY  to  A.  B.  on  the  Absubdity 
hopes  and  our  fears,  and  great  >v ill  be  t«  Milton. 

our  disappointment  should  we  not  see  Sir, 

it  5  but  as  I  generally  look  forward  to  j  Djp  not  observe  your  corres- 
the  completion  of  ray  wishes,  so  I  J[  pondent,  A.  B/s  communication, 
will  cherish  the  hope  that  we  may  with  respect  to  the  following  passage 
arrive  there,  and  that  it  will  afford  an  of  Milton  till  to-day : — 
opportunity  of  forwarding  my  packet  ^^^.^^  ,  ^^  .^  „^^.  ^  ^^  ,^  HcH: 
to  dear  England.  W.     ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^p  ^  i^^,,,  deep 

[To  be  continued.^  Still  thrwit'hing  to  derour  roe,  opens  wide. 

- — — ■ — -      You  will  perhaps  laugh  with  roe  at 

it  comes,  as,  thou£;h  it  may  be  calm,  the  self-complacency  of  this  acute 
•the  sea  always  rolls  with  heavy  surges,  critic,  when  I  inform  you  that  bis 
enough  to  overset  boats,  which  seem  as  wonderful  discovery  of  incongruity 
if  they  were  occasioned  by  subaqueous  has  been  pointed  out  years  and  years 
exhalations  pre^sini;  upwards  for  a  ago:  common  honesty,  therefore,  in- 
vent. It  is  chicfiy  seen  between  duces  me  to  pluck  the  borrowed  laa- 
Banda  and  the  sooth  eastern  islands  to  rels  from  his  brow, 
the  southward  of  the  islands  of  Aroe  In  my  Lord  Kaimes*  "  Elements 
and  Keys  down  to  Teuimber,  where  of  Criticism,"  vol.  I,  chapter  idth, 
4he  heaviest  rolling  of  the  sea  is  ob-  the  passage  in  question  is  given  as  an 
served,  and  Timorlaut;  it  runs  west-  example  of  inconsistency.  Thus,  Sir, 
ward  as  fiir  as  Timor,  and  to  the  north  this  detection  hns  the  singular  jwwer 
it  is  m^t  with  on  the  south  coast  of  of  at  once  adding  to  the  weight  zw^ 

•Ceram,    keeping,    however,    to    the — ■  • 

south  of  the  UUassers  and  Amboyna,  Africa.  Stavorinus,  in  his  voya£»eto 
where  it  appears  in  large  stripes.  This  Surat,  observed  the  same  sing^ular  ap- 
milk-sea,  as- Valentyn  quaintly  calls  pearance  in  latitude  17**  .SO' north,  iii 
it,  is  clearly  seen  at  nij^ht  from  the  whjch  he  describes  the  sea  as  ha\in2[ 
hills  at  Amboyna,  stretching  towards  lost  during  the  day  its  usual  azure 
Banda.  It  does  not  often  reach  as  far  clearness,  appearing  darker  and 
as  Amboyna  itsflf.  The  more  tern-  browner  than  usual,  and  apjiearing  at 
pcfetuous  the  weather  proves,  the  more  night  so  white  as  if  the  whole  sea  was 
it  rains ;  and  the  harder  the  south-east  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  or  exactly 
trade  wind  blows,  the  more  this  white  like  the  appearance  in  the  night-time, 
water  is  seen.  It  is  entirely  unknown  of  a  flat  country  overspread  with  snow, 
whence  it  proceeds,  but  it  has  gene-  This  phenomenon,  he  remaiks,  was 
rally  been  supposed  to  c<ime  from  the  entirely  distinct  from  the  luminous 
gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Some  have  con-  appearance  which  is  frequently  ob- 
sidered  the  whiteness  as  occasioned  by  served  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  as* 
myriad*!  of  an imalculas;  and  others  instead  of  giving  any  light,  the  whole 
Lave  ascribed  it  to  a  subtle,  sulphure-  was  of  a  deadly  paleness,  excepting 
ous,  marine  exhalation,  which  they  close  to  the  vessel  where  it  seemed 
have  supposed  to  arise  from  the  hot-  mixed  with  some  sparks  of  light.  No 
torn  of  the  sea,  and  to  become  con-  ground  was  found  with  a  line  of  150 
densed  in  the  water.  Brimstone  is  in  fathom?.  Someof  the  water  was  taken 
fact  produced  in  considerable  quan-  up  and  examined  immediately  villi 
titles  at  Amhoyna  and  Banda,  and  a  microscope,  hut  nothing  could  be 
likewise  upon  Nila,  Teeuwer,  and  perceived  in  it  with  a  glass  of  great 
Dammer,  (three  islands  so^th  of  the  magnifying  power.  To  the  naked 
two  former,  and  between  them  and  eye,  it  appeared  as  clear  as  chrystal, 
Timor,  little  known  to  j^'ny  but  the  and  on  tasting  it,  it  seemed  to  hare 
Dutch) and  elsewhere  in  those  regions;  lost  something  of  its  briny  and  bitu- 
yet,  remarks  Valentyn,  if  the  white  minous  nature.  An  English  navigator, 
water  were  caused  by  th«t  circum-  Captain  Newland,  ouce  olwiervcd  >lhe 
gtance,  it  would  he  observed  where-  same  appearance  in  the  same  part  of 
ever  sulphur  is  found  in  large  quau-  the  ocean,  with  this  difference,  how- 
tities.  He  says  a  similar  phenomenon  ever,  that  he  saw  it  intermixed  with 
has  been  observed  at  the  Comorra  black  stripes  running  in  a  serpculine 
islands,  and  between  Madagascar  and  direction  through  the  whiteness. 
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deducting  from  the  merit  of  A.  B/b 
ir^ument— in  so  fdx  as  respects  him- 
self at  least. 

His  Lordship's  opinion  upon  the 
passage  is  clearly  ascertained  by  the 
companions  he  gives  it>— 

*'  Vos  mains  seules  oDt  droit  de  vaincre  im 
intincitie,^*         '  Ls  CxD. 

«  Que  son  Nona  soi  beni !  que  son  Nom 

soi  ctiarit6, 
**  Que  I'on  celebre  scs  ouvrages, 
**  Audela  de  VetemiU,  \ 

Esther. 

With  respect  to  the  last  passage,  I 
know  not  whether  his  Lordship  or 
the  printer  has  made  nonsense  of  it. 
"Au  de  la"  oqght  to  be  written 
"  Au  deU." 

I  have  the  honour  to  Ipe, 

Sir,  your's,  '&c. 

J.  Brown. 

7,  Palsgrave  Place,  Strand, 
Sept.  14,  I8O9. 


in 


On  the  Use  of  thejinal  '<K' 
Words, 

"  Needless  irregularity  is  the  worst  of  all 
defomiiiiesj  and  nothing  is  so  truly  ele- 
gant in  language  as  the  simplicity  of  un- 
Tiolated  analogy .''— N a  Rrs. 

Sir, 

IT  being  admitted  by  your  corres- 
pondent, Phileleutheros,  that  the 
particular  opinion  for  which  I  ad- 
duced the  authority  of  Johnson  is  sup- 
ported by  reason,  I  am  not  anxious 
to  defend  my  general  assertion,  that 
from  his  decisions  there  seldom  lies 
an  appeal,  especially  as'  it  would  di- 
vert our  attention  irom  the  original 
subject  of  discussion,  and  to  your 
readers  would  be  obtrusive  and  im- 
pertinent. It  is  but  opinion  against 
opinion. 

The  alteration  recomm^ded  by 
your  correspondent  had  not  escaped 
me :  ^ut  I  aid  not  propose  it,  becausd 
I  concluded,  perhaps  hastily,  that  the 
objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  and 
which  I  shall  now  produce,  were  too 
numerous  and  too  strong  to  be  re- 


moved.    Whatever  mav  be  thought         .^-.         

of  the  reasons,  principal  and  subordi-  and  yet  sucker,  tucker } 


Date,  which  he  avows  for  suggesting 
tills  alteration,  I  think  it  will  T)e  ad- 
mitted ,that,  in  attempting  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  analogy  wmcb^  though 
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his  chief  object,  he  cannot  be  consi- 
dered to  have  attained,  he  has  over- 
looked the  necessity  of  preserving  in- 
violate the  law  of  etymology.    John- 
son observes  that  '*  c  might  be  omit- 
ted in    the  ,  language   without  loss, 
since  one  of  its  sounds  might  be  sup- 
plied by  s,  and  (he  other  by  k,  but 
that  it  preserves  to  the  eye  the  etymo- 
logy  of  words,  as  face  from  fncies^ 
captive  from  cattivus;**  to  which  wo 
may  add  publick  from  puhticus,  trqf" 
Jick  from  trqfficare.     And  this  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  reason  why  wo 
spell  invocation,  provocation,  and  re- 
vocation, with  the  c,  thoiagh,  as  nc^ 
ceSsity  compels  us  to  write  invoke, 
provoke,  and  revoke,    analogy   de- 
mands that  they  be  written  with  the 
k.    Could  c  be  sounded  hard  before 
e,  it  would  doubtless  retain  its  place 
in   these  verbs;   but  as  this  is    not 
possible,  rather  than  lose  sight  of  the 
etymology,  we  neglect  the  claims  of 
analogy.     The   professed   object  of 
your  correspondent's'  alteration  for- 
bids me  to  believe  that  he  proposes 
to  confine  it  to  the  ck  final.     Unless 
then  we  annul  the  rule,  which  says 
that  ''  k  is  never  doubled,  but  that  i| 
is  used  before  it  to  shorten  the  vowel 
by  a   double  consonant,  a^  ctcklC;! 
pickle,'*  it  will  be  seen  that  bis  sug- 
gestion   cannot   be   adopted.       We 
might  indeed  write  coccle,  pc'cle;  bu^ 
as  this  mode  could  not  be  general,  it 
would  but  multiply  irregufirities,  for 
instance,  in  endeavouring  to  apply  it 
to    the  words    sucker,   tucker,  we 
should  surely  discover  our  need  of 
the  assistance  of  the  k.    Since  your 
correspondent  wouid  extend  his  alte-* 
ration  even   to  proper  names,  bow 
will  he  spell  Ix)cke,  Pococke?    Ta 
strike  out  the  c  without  substituting 
a  k,  would  destroy  the  proper  sound  3 
to  write  each  of  them  with  t)va  k*i 
would,  besides  violating  a  rble  whicli 
it  seems  is  indispensable,  be  a  liberty 
which,    I    presume,    Phileleutheroa 
himself  would  not  venture  to  take. 
But  we  will,  for  the  moment,  sup* 
pose  that  he  does  not  intend  to  inter- 
fere with  the  ck  in  the  middle  of 
wor<^.    Will  he  then  write  suk,  tuk^ 
'  *  '        '  *      "    And  here 


arises  another  difficulty.  To  be  con- 
sistent with  himself,  he  must  write 
trik,  stik,  lik,  bak,  rak:  now„  kk 
forming  their  participle*,  either  pr«* 
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tent  or  psst,  would  he  not,  fbr  want  mast  reduce  the  taxes  to  a  sum  equal 
of  the  double  consonant,  alter  the  iq  the  reduced  interest,  and  the  prices 
quantity  of  each  of  the  first  syllables,  of  provisions,  >^ich  is  the  standaril 
and  of  the  three  la$t  words  would  he  of  all.  other  prices,  will  fall  in  pra^ 
pot  conipletelv  change  the  sense  ?         portion. 

In  stating  the  grounds  on  which  it  I  reouinj  ice. 

appears  to  me  impossible  that  we  can  y^f  Bpu)ow 

write  publik,  traffek,  without  first  ab-  ji^rfford,  near  Morpeth, 
rogation  the  only  laws  wnich  goverii         -^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
UiSi  orthography  of  our  language,  I  ^r     r^ 

hope  it  has  been  observed  that  1  have  — — —       « 

strengthened  my  former  arguments  ^   DBrsNCB    of  the  Authoe  0/ 
tor    writmg  publick,  traffick,  &c. —  «r  1^5 ilia  " 

But  to  persuade  Phtleleutheros  that  I        Sir  "        * 

am  .willing  to  listen,  with  attention,    ^^^  *    ,,         ,         ...  .» 

to  any  reply  he  may  have  to  oflfer  to  TN  reading  the  cnUcisni  on  thd 
my  objections  against  his  new  ortho,  ^  above  work  tn  your  last  numb«-. 
graphy,  I  will  encourage  him  to  pur-  ^  ^s  surprised  to  see  you  condnde 
aue  this  subject,  should  he  think  it  your  strictures  with  an  eimraeratiun 
necessary,  by  assuring  him  that,  not^  of  some  errors,  which,  upon  exami- 
wuhstanding  bis  suspicion,  he  wUl  nation,  however,  are  no*  errors.  If 
liolfind  me  so  intrenched  in  autho-  ^^^  author  of  iVi/*i/ia  therefore  be 
riiy  but  that  sound  reason  and  solid  «ot,  himself,  disposed  to.vindicate  bis 
argument  can  dislodge  me.  nor  that  language,  or  should  he  not  chance  td 
of  liberty  there  is  a  greater  lover  than  ^  ^^^  y^^verjjal  Magazine,  permit  a 
'     °      ,  place  to  the  following  observations  m 

1  our  8^  ore.  ^q^,.  p^jt  number. 

Sept.  \e,  I809.  Philo.     ,  You  begin  by  quoting  a  specimen 

w      n  .^    X.  c.    i.     n  of  tautology  in  the  foUowingpas^g?-^ 

I  will  thank  you.  Sir,  tp  allow  me     ■  ,  ^     T*^^  ,         J  ^     . .  ■    , 
to  correct  a  small  error  ot  the  motto         .9''  ^>^^*^  ''^^^^^^^  ^'^*^  ^""^^"^^ 
ef  my  former  letter;  for  "contare**  rcmimscence. 
lead  "  constare.-  But  this  is  a  tautology  neither  ,of 

language  nor  of  meaning,    ft  is  not  ^ 

'  tautology  of  laqguage>  tor  the  words 

Jlfr.  BuRMK    on    tjuf    Natio:^al  are  diflferent ;  nor  is  it  a  tautologyof 

Dgjy  •  meaning,  for   the   adjective  soMn 

S,g  *  being  applied  to  remtnisqencet  givfe! 

T--  '      „.  , .  . ,  to  this  last  word  a  signification  difler- 

HE  profljgacy  and  improvidence  ^^^  f^^^  ^^re  recoiLxHofL 
of  naioisters  having  almost  ex-   «  y^^  ^ext'  instance  a  gross  *'devia- 
hausted  the  resources  of  the  nation,  Hon  from  grammar."  a!  you  call  it, 
their  paper  money  must  either  be  de-  j^  ^h^  following  quotation  : 
preciated,  or  they  must  declare  them-       ,    ,  i.' ,     \.     .1 

selves  unable  to  pay  the  full  interest  .  *t  was  a  mournfu  and  yet  a  plea- 
ofthe  national  debts;  in  either  case  singspectacle  to  behold  the groupe of 
excessive  misery  and  confusion  must  youngand  old,  ivak^nd  female,  that 
ensue,  which  can  only  be  avoided,  in  «»«*  assembled  in  tlie  chur^h-yaj-djo 
my  opinion,  by  diminishing  the  fund-  Pay  the  testimony  of  Mcrir  tears,  frc. 
ed  property  ot  the  nation  one-half. —  There  is  no  £ilse  poncord  h^re,  and 
Let  ministers,  UQt  the  present  I  trust^  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  singultf 
say  to  the  public,  **^tbe  national  iu^s)  may  be  defended  upon  two 
debt  now  amounts  to  74S  millions,  principles.  First,  a  noun  that  admits 
and  the  interest  of  it  to  26  millions;  of  a  plural,  iis  groupe  does*,  shoald 
you  must  be  content  to  receive  13  certainly  ha^^e  t&' verb  in  tfa^  stBgn- 
millions  of  interest,  and  to  sell  yout"  laf  when  it  is'u'sed  as  anoniinative  in 
principal  for  half  its  nominal  worth.?  the  singular;  and  secondly,  a  noun 
This  would  be  a  bold  measure,  but  it  of  quantity  -agrees  with  the  verb,  ei- 
is  the  only  one  by  which  we  are  to  ther  in  the  plural  of  singular,  acoord- 
he  saved  fronL  incalculable  misery,  ingas  it  implies  unity  or'plundityof 
A  system  of  reform  and  econqnay  idea.   NodoubttheaxitlKurofilMw, 
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opnstructed  his  sentence  upon  the  nianded  to  retire  into  the  Asturias» 
first  principle,  and  in  vindication  of  bis  native  country,  that  be  <  might 
which  there  is  the  authority  of  Addi-  there  enjoy  tranquillity  for  the  re« 
son.  '*  I  cannot  doubt,'',  says  he  in  mainder  ot  his  days.  On  his  retreat 
his  travels  in  Italy,  '*  but  the  poet  he  was  succeeded  by  ^ttz^utx,  a  coo- 
had  here  in  view  the  picture  of  Ze-  fessor  of  distinguished  talents,  and 
tus,  in  tlie  famous  group  of  figures  much  attached  to  the«ew  favourite. 
which  represents,  &c?*  And  there  is  Acuna,  a  low-bred  ecclesiastic  of 
the  authority  of  Dryden  for  the  use  neither  talents  nor  literature,  but  a 
oi  groupes  in  the  plural,  fiat  upon  fortunate  gambler,  who  occasionally 
the  second  principle,  considered  as  a  lent  money  to  Godoy,  was  first  re* 
noun  of  quantity,  it  is  as  correctly  warded  by  a  canonry  of  Santiago,  one 
employed  as  the  legitimate  phrases.  Of  the  greatest  dignities  in  Spain,  and 
"  The  meeting  was  large,  and  they  then  appointed  minister  of  grace  and 
came  to  severaT  resolutions.*'— "  The  justice,  an  office  which  not  only  con- 
parliament  u  dissolved ;  M«v  had  gone  trouls  all  the  tribunals  in  the  king* 
|hrough  a  busy  session,*'  &c.  &c.  dom,  but  governs  the  whole  ecclesi* 
10  which,  and  \n  many  similar  ex-  astical  system  of  the  realm, 
pressions,  the  noun,  conveying  unity  In  November,  1 792,  the  Duke  of 
of  idea,  takes  the  verb  in  the  singu-  Alcudia  became  prime  minister,  and 
lar,  and  the  relative  pronoun  (.they  or  a  few  months,  after  this,  he  took  Don 
their)  in  the  plural.  Antonio  Barradas  for  his  minister  of 

In  the  last  error  which  you  notice*  war.    This  man  had  served  with  hira 

you  have  misquoted  the  author  I    Up-  as  Guarde  de  Corps,  and  became  the 

on  referring  to  the  page,  which  by  confidential  friend   of  Charles  IV. 

the  bye  should  be 3^6,  Ifind  that  the  Godoy,  well  aware  of  his  influence* 

exoression  is  "arts,  science,  know-  cultivated  his  friendship.     Immedi- 

ledge,  pollshisd  life,  ascend,  in  gradual  at^  on  the  death  of  Charles  III. 

progress,  to  their  highest.'*    And  to  Barradas  was  rapidly  promoted  to  be 

this  OKxie  of  expression  I  presume  Brigadier>General,  then  Marshal,  and 

you  will  not  object.  Knight  of  tiie  Order  of  Charles  HI*. 

I  ho|>e  your  candou;*  will  permit  He  received  a  gold  key,  and  his  wife 

^  to  insert  this  vindication,  which  became  lady  of  honour  to  the  Queen. 

.q»rings  from  no  other  motive  than  a  This  man  had  acquired  the  friendship 

love  of  truth.    If  I  am  right  yoa  will  of  the  King,  while  Prince  of  Asturias^  . 

$tand  c;orrected;  if  I  am  wrong,  jrou  by  submitting   with   f^ood  humour 

have  the  opportunity  of  correcting  when>   as  frequently  happened,  lie 

me.                I  reti(iain>  &€«  was  exposed  to  laughter  oy  impertU 

Ju8TU9.  nent  jokes  and  vulgar  tricks  upon  his 

Stt.  AihinSf  Sept,  9,  I8O9.  per^n,  and  by  attending  fairs  to  pur- 

•  ^  f..     n         •     /•     ..          .1  chase  horses  for  him  whenever  his 

%♦  Itwillremam  for  thegenUe-  services  in    the  capacity  of  groom 

man  who  wrote  the  criticism  m  ques-  ^g^e  wanted.    By  such  base  seTvility 

\m,_  to  delend  himself. --M/or.  he  ingratiated  himself,  and  being  a 

■  '  .  ■  convenient  person  to  the  duke<  he 

Spanish  Monahchy.       By  'the  ^if,hn?.f  It.^^^ 
i2.i;.  Joseph  TowNSfiNO,   k.  ^.  ^^'f, m  L^^!«f^^ 

*     ^^'^^  ^:^f  ^^1'  .  hfl'SS^d^l^^^t^r  ^ 

[Concluded  from  p.  92.]  y^-^^  ^^^^  minbters  afi  these,  yfo 

FOR  twent$^  years  the  queen  had  must  not  be  surprised,  that  Spain  was 
for  her  confessor  a  man  of  in-  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  re  vo- 
ftextble  integrity,  to  whom,  as  a  re-  lutipnary  troops.  AU  their  armiea 
ward  for  his  fidelity,  was  given  a  were.  deiPeated,  and  the  French  Gene- 
hishoprick^  hut  with  obligation  to  rals  were  moLrching  to  Madrid. 
C«)&stant  i^esitdin^^e  '  in  &is  diooese.  The  Minister  of  War  attributed 
This  be  resigned  tiiat  be  might  return  their  rapid  progress,  not  to  his  own 
to  Madrid,  wbere,  however,  he  was  neglect;  not  to  deficiencv  of  men,  Oor 
Bot  peDiuitdl  to  remaiaj.  teing  cQoi'-  to  tUeir  want  of  spirit^  oat  to  {Ms^ab* 
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solute  inability  to  arm  them.  Barce-  plovments,  the  distinguished  services 
lona,  the  Birmingham  of  Spain,  was  henas  rendered  me,  the  antiquity  of 
in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy ,  -and  hifi  illustrious  house,  apd  the  merit  of 
50>000  stand  of  arms,  which  had  his  having  established  peace  between 
been  purchased  in  England,  had  been  this  crown  and  the  French  nation  j 
seizect  by  the  English  minister,  and  it  was  my  pleasure,  by  my  royal  pro- 
sent  to  La  Vendee,  where  they  soon  damation,  the  4  th  of  this  present 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Robespierre.         month,  to  honour  him  with  the  dig* 

Unfortunately  for  the  common  flity  of  Prince  of  the  Peace,  whidi 
cause,  the  facts  were  precisely  as-  title  is  to  continue,  and  to  be  trans- 
stated  by  the  Minister  of  War.  I  mitted  to  his  heirs  and  successors. 
saw  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  "*  Anxious  tb  give  him  a  fresh  proof 
Spanish  army  to  my  Spanish  friend,  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  regard 
tnep  on  a  visit  at  my  house,  in  which  his  incessant  attention  to  my  service, ' 
he  lamented  the  want  of  arms ;  and  it  is  my  royal  will  and  pleasure  that 
thelate  Sir  Archibald  Dixon  informed  his  coat  of  ar^.  shall' acquire  new 
me  that  he  had  landed,  in  La  Vendee,  dignity,  bv  adding,  above  his  ducal' 
30,000  of  the  muskets  which  had  coronet,  tlie  image  of  Janus,  whose- 
b^en  purchased  by  the  Spanish  minis-  two  faces  are  th^  syrnbol  of  his  coiv- 
ter  in  England.  summate  wisdom  in  the  present. cir- 

In  these  circumstances  the  Ddke  of  cumstai>ces  of  public  affairs,  a  symbol 
Alcudia  complained,  that  Spuin  was  of  the  prudent  man,  who,  with  na- 
betrayed  by  her  ally,  and,  no  longer  tive  sagacity,  examines  the  past,  fore- 
able  to  resist,  he  advised  his  sovereign  sees  the  future,  discerns  the  princi- 
to  quit  the  coalition,  and  to  make  pies,  causes,  and  connexions  of  things^ 
peace  with  France.  anticipates  effect*,  compares,  with  a 

On  this  occasion  splendid  illumina-  discerning  eye,  times  and  events,  pe- 
tions  in  every  city  testified  the  univar-  netrates  the  most  recondite  political 
sal  joy,  and  on  the  frontiers,  between  secrets,  discovers  things  before  un- 
the  contending  armies,  the  populace,  known,  and  reaches  to  the  highest 
assembling,  made  bonfires  with  the  pinnacle  of  human  understanding  for. 
implements  of  war.  the  happiness  of  nations. 

This  opportunity  of  acquiring  po-  •'  Now  as  Janus-  is  the  symbol  of 
pularity  tor  the  favourite  was  not  to  Peace,  it  is  my  royal  will  and  plea- 
be  neglected.  The  King,  therefore,  sure  that  the  bust  of  this  false  divinity 
immediately  graBted  him  fresh  ho-  shall  indicate  the  title  of  the  Prince  <ff' 
nours,  and,    to    coincide   with  the  the  Peace. 

genei;al  sentiment  of  the  nation,  ''  This  image  sb^l  bear  on  its  head' 
the  titk  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  the  civic  crown,  with  which  the  Ro- 
was  fixed  upon.  To  keep  up  a  perpe-  mans  rewardedmerit  to  the  preservers 
tual  remembrance  of  this  event,  and  of  peace. 

to  remind  succeeding  generations  of  '^  It  is  also  my  royal  will  and  plea«. 
the  motives  which  induced  the  King  sure  that  two  other  allegorical  figures 
to  grant  such  a  title  to  his  minister,  shall  be  added  to  his  coat  of  arms^' 
bis  naajesty  was  pleased  to  send  the  annulling,  in  the  present  case,  what-  • 
subseauentnoandate  to  the  Council  of  ever  laws,  of  heraldry  appear  to  be. 
Gastille : —  contrary   to   this   innovation.     The 

•'  In  consideration  of  the  exalted  figure  on  the  right  side  shall  be  alle- 
qualities  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy  Al-  gorical  of  Spain,  whose  left  arm  shall 
varez  de  Faria,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  embrace  the  ducal  coroqet,  and  whose 
Duke  of  Alcudia,  Grandee  of  Spain  of  right  haixl  shall  bear  a  blue  standard 
thefirst  class.  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  with  the  arms  of  Ca'stille  and  Leoti. 
the-Golden  Fleece,  of  Charles  III.  of  *''The  figure  on  the  left  side  of  the 
IVfalta^  and  of  Santiago,^  Captaia-Ge-  coat  of  arms  shall  be  a  page,  $uch  as^ . 
neralof  the  Royal  Armies,  Inspector  iti  fornoer  times  attended  illustrious 
of  the  Guarde.3e  Coips,  Counsellor  knights,  carrying  their  coats  of  arms. 
Jiml  First  Secretary  of  State,  Cham-  to  the  tournaments,  houses  of  high 
berlain  and  Secretary  to  ray  beloved  distinction,  and  places  of  festivity, 
wife  the  Clueen,  having  in  view  the  This  armour-bearer  shall  have  upon; 
xskttk  tii  his  ancestors^  iiifii  high  em-  his  breast  thaooat  of  aroas  Qf  tb^  \^ 
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rony  of  Godby  j  and  in  his  left  hand 
a  spear  with  a  pendant,  in  which  the 
diferent  arms  of  the  alliances  of  the 
house  of  Godoy  shall  be  represented. 
It  is  ray  royal  will  and  pleasure  that 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  on  all  public 
occasions,  shall  be  preceded  oy  an 
armour-bearer,  either  on  foot,  pn 
horseback,  or  in  a  coach.  And  for 
this  otBce  the  Prince  of  tlie  Peacfe 
jball  choose  a  person  whose  rank  and 
character  shall  not  disgrace  the  splen^ 
dor  of  his  arms. 

.  "  And  although  the  supporters 
granted  to  noblemen  are  not  heredi- 
tary, yet  It  is  my  royal  will  and  plea- 
sure that  the  supporters,  which  by 
these  presents  are  granted  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  shali  descend  with 
his  titles,  and  be  used"  by  his  succes- 
sors."—Sm.  Ildefonso,  I'ith  October, 
1795,  I,  the  King. 
"  To  the  Bishop  Governor  of  the 
.  Council  of  Cast  ille.'* 

This  curious   proclamation  I  re- 
'     ceived  from  a  Spanish  friend  of  high 
connexions,  in  whose  veracity  I  have 
the  most  perfect  confidence. 

What  has  been  already  stated  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
fond  affection  of  the  King  for  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  knew  no  limits. 
,  Jn  the  mean  time  the  people  held 
him  in  supreme  contempt ;  for  whilst 
he  was  thus  rising  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  power,  they  continued  to 
paste  their  placards  on  the  palace 
gates.  Among  these  inscriptions  was 
observed  this  following : 
Ia  Reyna  lo  quiere  ;  el  Hey  tambien, 
El  Pueblo  lo  sufre,  arriha  con  el. 

TheQaeen  is  attached  tohim  and  not  less  so 
The  Kinp.     The  People  submit  to  this  : 
VpitUhhim. 

An  expression  this,  which  children 
raakeuse  of  on  Good  Friday,  when 
they  toss  Judas  in  a  blanket. 

Not  satisfied  with  disgusting  all 
good  subjects  by  such  mad  proceed- 
ing, the  royal  family  disgraced  it- 
self to  the  last  degree  in  the  eyes  of 
.  the  whole  nation,  by  going  on  pilgri- 
mage--te  Baclajoz,  the  place  of  Go- 
dpy's  nativity.  . 

A  very  intimate  friend  of  mine  was 
in  their  suite,  and  from  him  I  learn, 
ihat  the  persons  attendant  on  this  ex- 
pedition were  no  fewer  than  4,000, 
paijiipg.tlirough  a  country  where  tea 


travellers  could  scarcely  find  subsis- 
tence. However,  on  this  occasion^ 
some  little  degree  of  modesty,  ^ome 
slight  attention  to  the  public  feeling, 
was  observed,  by  decJarine  this  pu- 
grimage  was  to  the  bones  ofS.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Seville. 

We  have  seen  this  favourite  rising 
from  the  condition  of  Guarde  de 
Corps  to  the  highest  offices  of  trust 
and  power.  We  are  next  to  view 
him  as  allied  to  royalty. 

I  have  transiently  mentioned,  in 
my  Spanish  travels,  that  I  met  with 
the  first  cousin  of  Charles  IV.  at  Tjt>-^ 
ledo.  The  history  of  this  family  is 
rnost  remarkable. 

The  Infant  Don  Louis,  brother  to 
Charles  III.  in  consequence  of  a  sys- 
tem observed  in  the  royal  family  pf 
Spain,  as  being  a  younger  brother, 
was  not  permitted  to  marrj,  but  was 
compelled,  contrary  to  his  uiclination, 
to  become  an  ecclesiastic  j  and  that 
he  might  never  think  of  abandoning 
this  profession,  the  King,  his  brother, 
conferred  on  him  the  Archbishopricks 
of  Seville  and  Toledo.  In  order  to 
bind  him  still  more  closdy  to  the 
church,  the  Pope  created  him  a  Car- 
dinal. But  as  these  dignities  could 
not  change  his  disposition,  nor  change 
the  propensities  of  nature,  he  for  a 
length  of  time  'resisted  being  ordain-j 
ed  a  priest,  and,  when  exalted  in  the 
Cliurch,  he  determined  to  give  both 
his  mitres  and  his  hood  in  exchange 
for  a  wife.  But  allhough  he  repeat- 
edly solicited  permission  of  the  King 
to  marr)^  this  favour  was  constantly 
denied  him.  Wearied  at  last  by  the 
restraint  which  this  opposition  im-r 
posed  upon  him,  he  assumed  a  reso- 
lute tone,  to  which  the  King  replied^ 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  marry, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  conr 
necL  himself  with  any  female  who 
was  either  of  the  royal  family,  or 
allied  to  a  grandee. 

Don  I^uis,  ,without  loss  of  time, 
sent  to  the  King  a  list  of  names  of 
such  ladies  as  were  not  prohibited, 
adding,  that  he  accepted  the  permis- 
sion with  which  his  majesty  indulged 
him,  and  that  he  would  marry  any 
one  of  those  ladies  whoqi  his  m^jest)' 
should  name.  The  King  viewed  this 
list  with  the  utmost  indignation,  wheA 
he  behdid  the  first  jiame  to  be  Mallc^* 
higa ;  for  this  young  1^^^  <^e]e!?^ate4 
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for  the  beauty  of  her  person,  was  Who  wouM  ever  have  iaaj^ltifcd 
daughter  to.a  captain  of  infantry.  In  that  one  of  these  Princesses  should 
consequence  of  this  indignation,  the  have  been  taken  from  a  convent,  and 
Infant  Don  Louis  was  banished  for  have  been  married  to  the  ftinceof 
ever  from  the  court,  despoiled  of  all  the  Peace  ! 

his  honours,  and  deprived  of  antho-  This  conftexion,  by  opening  views 
rity  even  over  his  own  domestics,  of  boundless  ambition,  has  proved 
He  obeyed  in  silence,  wrote  to  the  his  ruin,  and  may  terminate  in  the 
young  lady^  and  having  received  her  exthiction  of  that  family  which  Louis 
consent  to  marry  him,  he  left  the  XIV.  seated  on  the  throne, 
palace  the  next  day,  and  retired  to  Amidst  the  numerous  evils  which 
Villaviciosa,  where  he  had  a  palace,  this  favourite  has-  bronffht  upon  the 
tind  where  he  resided  14  years.  Here  state^'-w^e^^^wust  not  overlook  one  ser* 
be  formed  his  curious  cabinet  of  Na-  vice  which  mav  ultimately  compen*^ 
tural  History,  which  occupied  his  sate  for  them  all. 
time,  and  made  him  soon  forget  the  Bv  immemorial  custom  the  King^ 
society  he  left  behind  him  at  To-  confessor  had  been  either  a  monk 
ledo.  or  an  inquisitor,  who,  undoubtedly, 

After  his  death,  his  children,  a  son  were  the  most  improper  keepers  of 
aind  two  little  daughters,  were  taken  the  royal  conscience.  When  jesnifs 
from  their  mother,  and  lodged  in  the  .  \<ere'confessors  to  most  of  the  crown- 
palace  of  his  successor,  in  the  Arch-  ed  he:ads  in  Europe,  every  one,  con- 
Dishoprick  of  Toledo,  where  i  had  the  versant  with  historv,  well  knows  the 
happiness  to  meet  with  them.  The  political  intriguer  tney  cherished,  and 
voung  prince  appealed  amiable,  but  the  C^ersecutions  they  promoted, 
nad  a  certain  aegree  of  gloom  upon  Tlie  union  of  these  two  tharacten 
his  countenance,  which  only  served  of  inquisitor  and  confessor,  by  estab- 
to  render  him  more  interesting.  ^  He  lishing  an  absolute  dominion  over  the 
*was  just  arrived  from  Villavictosa,  conscience  of  the  monarch,  gave  the 
and  was  about  12  years  of  age.  His  most  firm  support  to  the  ini^uisitorial 
sisters  were  lodgea  in  a  convent  of  power  in  Spain,  The  fact  is  certain, 
nuns.  The  young  Prince  was  com*  and  the  reason  will  be  evident  to 
pelled  to  sign  himself  Mallabriga,  those  who  know  that  confessors  hol4 
and  was  nor  permitted  to  retain  the  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell, 
naiue  of  BourOon,  Meek  in  his  ap-  When  Charles  IV.  succeeded  ta 
pearance,  this  youth  was  not  destitute  the  throne,  in  the  very  commence, 
of  spirit;  and  therefore,  whenever  his  ment  of  his  reign,  bv  the  advice  of 
attendants  at  any  time  addressed  him  his  favourite,  he  issued  a  decree  sepa- 
by  tlje  name>  of  Mallibriga,  he  was  rating  for  ever  the  employments  of 
apt  to  expostulate,  and  say  that  his  inqui'sitor  and  confessor  tt)  the 
name  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  crown  :  and  he  took  for  his  confes- 
Kings  of  ^pain  and  Naples.  sor  an  ecclesiastic  named  Camacko, 

He  did  me  the  honour  to  notice  a  person  universally  esteemed  for  his 
me,  and  was  more  particular  in  his  moderation  and  his  prudence, 
attentions,  because  he  was  disposed  to  This  was  a  good  beginning,  and 
trace  in  me  some  personal  resemblance  had  the  times  been  favorable  J  hare 
to  his  father,  and  because  he  under-  no  doubt  that  he  wouldhave  proceed- 
•tood  that  my  pursuits  were  the  same  ed  to  restrain  the  power  of  that  tri- 
with  his.  bunal,  or  would  nave  abolished  it. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  TIL  it  As  long  as  the  inquisition  shall  re- 
i^as  imagined  that  his  son  would  have  main,  neither  arts,  manufecturcs; 
relaxed  m  the  severity  of  treatment  commerce,  religion,  nor  morality^,' 
tt7>\'ards  the  children  of  his  uiK:le,'  can  prosper.  The  Moors  in  Spam 
but  his  conduct  was  perfectly  the  re-  were  the  principal  agriculturalists,  and 
verse  of  this,  being  determined  that  the  only  manufacturers.  The  Jews 
this  branch  of  his  family  should  pe-  were  merchants.  Tliese  were  all  ex- 
risb.  In  consequence  of  such  a  reso-  pelled  or  burnt  by  that  persecutiug  . 
lution,  the  young  Pfince  has  been  court.  Tlie  good  Bishop  of  Ovied^/ 
compelled  to  acoept  the  Ardibishop-  when  he  was  lamenting  the  ihimora* 
fi<^ofTvleA».  lity  whicli  universally  prevailed   in 
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Spain,  comforted  hitnself  in  the  m-  iind  ever  will  be,  enfeebled  and  Ihi* 
flexion,  that  his,  country  men  were  poverislied;  should  she  carefully  avoid 
wholly  free  from  the  charge  of  infide-  offensive  war,  and  confine  all  her 
^lity.  I  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  viewi  and  efforts  to  internal  improve- 
remind  him  that,  whilst  the  French  ment,  she  wilL  rapidly  double  and 
ran  riotoudy^fter  philosophic  intide-  tjuadruple  her  inhabitants,  she  will 
lily,  other  nations  might  quietly  re-  increase  in  wealth,  she  will  beconfie 
main  with  all  their  faculties  benumb-  invulnerable;  and  will  enjoy  miinteif- 
ed  by  the  torpid  infidelity  of  igno-  runted  peace. " 
ranee,  and  that .  both  species  were  In  these-  circumstances  she  will  be 
coually  productive  of  immorality.        resorted  to  for  traffic  by  all  the  na« 

In  Spam  the  ipquisi^on  requires  that  tions  of  the  earth,  and  will  be  in  £u- 
all,  who  are  come  to  years  of  diacre-  to\ye,  what  China  has  been  from  re- 
tion,.  shall  receive  the  sacrament  at  mote  antiquity  in  Asia. 
£aster,-and  eveiy  person  is  obliged  to 

deliver  in  a  certificate  of  tl^  place  to  the  editob. 

where  the  confession  was  taken,  and  Sir, 

the  sacranjent  administered  to  him.  The  preceding  pages  were  intended 

What  is  the  consequence }  Com-  as  a  .preface  to  a  new  edition  of  my 
rnon  prostitutes,  at  Easter,  hasten  Spanish  Travels,  and  will  beirtlro* 
from  church  to  church  to  confess  duced  if  I  should  live  to  publish  an- 
^nd  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  other  edition  of  that*work.  This  I 
then  proceed  to  sell  thSse  certificates  probablv  shall  never  do,  unless  the 
to  such  pei-sons,  as,  although  immo-  times  snould  be  more  favourable,  in 
ral  in  their  conduct,  are  not  sufti-  whidh  case  I  shall  publish  in  quarto, 
ciently  impious  to  attend  this  sacred  with  ^  the  numerous  highly-finished 
ordinance.  Is  is  possible  to  conceive  drawings  I  made  in  Spain,  and  the 
a  more  horrid  profanation  than  such  a  addition  of  such  materials  as  I  have 


since    received    from   my   Spanish 
friends. 

I  am,'  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Townssmo* 


The  Character  of  the  £N6LtsH$ 
English  and  Fmbnch  compared. 
By  a  Dane  in  1 727.  Translated 
from  Baron  Hollberg. 

^r^HE  English  are  neither  angels 
J.     nor  devils,  and  yet  this  nation 


sacramental  test  ? 

Should  the  present  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  terminate  in 
the  restoration  of  tne  constitution  to 
its  original  integrity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Cortes  will  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  abolish  the  inquisition,  and 
to  invite  foreigners  of  all  religious 
persuasions  to  settle  in  the  country. 
^  As  a  fi-iend  to  Spain,  and  a  warm 
wisher  for  her  prosperity,  I  please 
myself  in  the  anticipation  of  her  fu- 
ture felicity,  when  good  government 
shall  give  security  to  person  and  to 

property  j  and,  by  ^tablishing  public  scarcely  ever  observes  a  niedium  in 
credit,  promote  agricultural  improve-  any  thing.  Among  then!  the  virtues 
ments  through  every  part  of  the  are  carried  to  the?  highest  pitch  as  well 
peninsula,  flappy  will  it  be  for  her  as  the  vices.  There  is  no  comparisoa 
if,  in  tfie  wisdom  of  her  councils,  between  the  virtues  and  vices  of  tfie 
she  shall  close  her  eyes  against  the  English.  No  kingdom  affords  so 
false  glitter  of  distant  conquest  and  many  examples  of  heroic  and  perfect 
dominion,  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  virtue,  nor  more  of  scandalous  acts  of 
finish  her  cannls,  give  vent  to  her  treachery,  than  Eiigland.  Sometimes 
commodities,  and  find  true  wealtl)  in  the  parliament  do  every  thing  that 
the  industry  of,  her  inhabitants,  in-  can  possibly  promote  the  welfare  of 
stead  of  seeking  imaginary  wealth  in  the  nation,  and  sometimes  they  be- 
tbe  gold  and  s'dyer  of  Peru.  tray  it  altogether.  . 

\^ith  the  extensive  tetritoify,  va-  Religion,  superstition,  zeal,  licen* 
ried  climates,  ancl  highly  productive  fioushess,  learning,  ignorance,  indus- 
soil,  ^ich  she  commands  at  home,  try,  sloth,  vice,  and  virttie,  are  qar- 
sbouid  she  abandon  l>er  foreign  posV  Tied  to  an  extreme  in  this  country; 
Sessions,  by^  which  she  has  beeo,  is,  all  are  cultivated  to  theit;pcrt(ect  ma- 

UsiviiRSAL  M.^c;.  Vol.  Xll.      •         2C 
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turity.    Adq  while,  on  the  one  hand^  the  Spaniards  and  Italians.    Tberet 
one  cannot  sufticiently  praise  some  are  those   among  the  former  ^ho 
noble  natures  j  on  the  other,  there  are  niake  no  scruple  in  risking  their  lives, 
characters  sO  base  that  no  censure  can  their  fortunes,  their  honour,  nor  eveti 
reach  them.    There  is  no  nation  at  to  betray  their  country,  for  the  Pope 
once  so  idle  ^nd  careless,  and  therms  of  Rome.-  There  are  others  again, 
no  nation  at  tlie  same  time  so  labo-  'who  always  set   the  pope  and  the- 
rious.    But  those  among  the  English,  devil  in  the  same  class ;  so  that  \(i(h  > . 
-who  are  really  idle,  cannot  be  brought  these  people  there  are  no  bounds  to 
to  labour  neiiher  by  hunger  nor  any  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  same  per* 
pther  punishment ;  nothing  can  move  son.    The  furious  zeal  on  one  side* 
them  to  set  a  foot  out  ot  the  house  and  the  laxity  on  the  other,  is  also  the 
when  they  are  determined  to  indulge  occasion  that  reHgion,  or  the  want  of 
their  indolence.    Here  it  is  common  it,  are    no   where    more  ^  violently 
to  see  artists  and  mechanics  in  great  attacked,  nor  mt)re  obstinately  de- 
poverty,  and  even  in  the. public  pri-  fended,  than  in  England, 
sons,  who  might  not  only  pay  their        Jt  is'therefore  inanifest  how  much 
creditors,    but  'obtain    a    handsome  those  writers  have  erred,  who,  iq  the 
livelihood,  could  they  once  be  brought  picture  they  hnve  drawn  of  the  Eng- 
to  exert  themselves.  lish,  have  attributed  those  virtues  and 

On  the  otter  hand,  the  industrious  vice:s  to  the  whole  nation,  thatpro-' 
among  them  will  suffer  no  obstacle  to  perly  belong  to  a  part  only.  The 
oppose  their  endeavours— they  spare  English  may  be  said  at  oniie  to  be  the 
neither  pains  nor  labour — they  ex-  best  and  worst  of  all  nations.  Other 
pose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dan-  nations  have  their  virtues  and  vices  as 

fers  by  sea— they  visit  toreign  king-  well  as  the, English,  but  the  latter  ate 
oms  and  states,  and  penetrate  into  more  in  proportion  witli  each  other 
the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  than  tljey  are  among  the  former,  and 
parth — they  equally  attempt  the  pos-  never  do  they  rise  to  such  extremes, 
sibleand  the  impossible— in  fact,  they  However,  there  are  some  character- 
bring  such  things  about  that  no  otTier  istic  traits  that  properly  belong  to  the 
people  would  ever  think  of  attempt-  English  nation  altogether*— They  ii^ 
mg ;  and  all  either  to  satisfy  their  general  possess  that  degree  of  self* 
curiosVty  or  increase  their  fortunes,  sufficiency  which  leads  them  to  de- 
On  this  account  it  has  been  said  of  spise  every  thing  which  they  deem 
the  Englisl),  that  they  either  perish  foreign  or  outlandish;  but  we  niav 
through  idleness,  or  kill  thciiKelv'es  very  readily  forgive  them  for  this  ^ign 
"with  excessive  labour.  opinion  of^themselves,  when  we  con- 

.  Even  in  the  sciences  they  know  of  sider  what  a  degree  of  happiness  na- 
no  medium.  They  either  renounce  tural  riches,  fruitfulness,  and  other 
books  and  learning  altogether,  or  pur-  glorious  orivileges,  are  the  endow* 
sue  their  studies  to  suon  a  degree  -of  ments  of^  this  country.  The  men, 
2eal,  that  often,  in  endeavouring  to  generally  speaking,,  are  intrepid,  the 
l-efine  their  understanding  too  much,  women  handsome  5  the  men  govern 
they  lose  it  entirely.  There  is  per-  out  of  the  house,  and  the  women  go- 
baps  no  country  in  the  world  where  vern  itk  the  house.  The  English  Wlio 
there  are  so  many  very  leariied  and  have  endeavoured  to  subdue  foreign 
very  ignorant  clergymen  as  in  Eng-  nations,  are  ijt  home  governed  oy 
land.  As  for  religion,  they  either  re-  their  wives ;  so  far  they  resemble  Ihe 
ceive  it  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of  lion,  theterror  of  all  beasts,- but  who, 
heart,  or  contend  against  it  with  ex-  at  the  same  time,  is.  in  his  turn  tefri* 
treme  bitterness,  bupefstition,  infi-  fied  at  a  mouse.  We  have  lately  seen 
delity,  fanaticism,  and  even  scepti-  a  duke  here,  whose  bare  name  made 
cism,  all  rule  by  turns  in  England,  all  Europe  trenrfble,  but  who  was  in 
^he  English  either  believ^  nothing  at  every  resj)ect,  as  to  his  domestic  con- 
'  all,  or  else  they  believe  too  much.  cerniJ,  governed  by  his  duchess ;  and 
The  unbelievers  among  the  English,  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance, 
"however,  are  generally  good  natu-  The  English  are  far  from  b^ing  so 
xalistsjbut  the  English  Roman  Ca-  quick  in  their  apprehensions  of  ai^ 
'tliolics  are  much  more  bigotted  than   thing    as    the    Fiemh,    btat    their 
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judgment  has  more  solidity,  ^bey 
speak  but  little,  but  that  little  is  ge- 
nerally maturely  considered.  Elo- 
quence they  seem  to  have  brought  to 
perfectioa;  and  among  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  they  appear  to  be  the  only 
people  who  most  successfdly  imitate 
and  equal  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
njans.  Orations  in  otlier  countries 
may  be  highly  florid,  add  well  com- 
posed, sliU  they  are  without  pith  and 
energy :  for,  as  the  orators  are  desti- 
tute of  the  enjoyment  of  real  freedom 
of  speech,  their  speeches  can  have  no- 
thing but  their  ornaments  to  recom- 
mend them.  But  the  speeches  of  the 
members  of  the  British  Parliament 
are  certainly  the  most  perfect  models 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Like  them  they  generally  turn  upon 
the  most  important  aflfeirs  of  the  state. 
The  English  speakers  are  by  no  means 
declaimei*s  >  triflirig  points,  epigram- 
matic tu^ns,  or  far-fetched  expres- 
sions, have  any  place  among  them, 
nor  have  they  any  necessity  for  any 
thing  of  this  nature ;  their  matter  is 
sufficiently  copious  without  any  ex- 
trinsic embellishments.  The  orators 
in  England  are  orators  in  reality.  It 
is  also  the  freedom  of  speaking  and 
writing  in  England  ^hich  causes  the 
English  to  excel  others  in  such  writ- 
M)gs :  likewise  which  concern  reli- 
gion and  morality.  The  French,  how- 
ever, are  supposed  to  be  better  histo- 
rians, for  though  the^Englrsh  never 
conceal  the  truth*  through  fear,  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  tor  that  re- 
gularity and  order  which  the  French 
attend  to ;  their  histories  of  course  re- 
5pmbie  chronicles,  or  annals,  rather 
than  a  well  digested  collection  of 
facts ;  and  as  all  kinds  of  parties  pre- 
vail* by  turns  in  England,  the  truth  is 
very  often  suppressed. 
'  The  English  language,  $s  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  several  others,  is  copi- 
ous in  the  highest  degree ;  it  is  to  this 
coprousness,  an4  the  exalted  njianner 
ot  thiqking  in  thii  country,  that  we 
9s7e  those  excellent  epic  poems  which 
it  Jjas  produced.  Since  the  ace  of 
Hotter  and  Virgil,  no  writers  nave 
carried   the  art  of  epic  poetry  to 


pecuUi 

Jiatious  it  a{>pears  -unpleasant.    For  a 
^^  I  %qmp  tUsQ^  sin<^  translated 


some  English  comedies  into  the  Da- 
nish language,  and  brought  them  for- 
ward at  Copenhagen,  but  thtjy  were 
not  relished.  Neither  humour,  nor 
striking  incidents  were  wanting  in 
these  pieces  ;  but  that  sprightliness, 
which  is  the  soul  of  a  go(xl  drama, 
was  certainly  deficient. 

The  English  are  such  deep  think- 
ers in  eeneral,  that  the  whole  coun- 
try might  be  called  a  school  of  philo- 
sophers; and  their  philosophers  are 
equally  as  respectable  in  their  lives  as 
in  their  learning.  Indeed,  they  are 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
ancients  by  this,  viz.  that  they  neither 
imitate  them  in  their  pride,  their  ex- 
ternals, or  their  ridiculous  behaviour. 
Of  England  it  may  be  said,  that  phi- 
losophers are  there  always  to  be  met, 
but  without  long  cloaks  or  beards.. 
The  progress  the  English  have  made 
in  mathematical  Iqarning  is  ecjual  to 
their  advancement  of  moral  science  ; 
and  England  cannot  be  denied  the 
credit  bt  producing  "distinguished  he- 
roes and  genuine  philosophers. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  liter^-- 
ture  has  often  varied.  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  says,  "  Fofmerly,*  my 
countrymen  read  the  most  extrava- 

fant  fables  of  giants,  monsteis,  and 
nights-errant,  with  the  greatest  avi^ 
dity.**  Pun  and  banter  came  next 
into  use,  even  in  sermons.  A  more 
free  and  figurative  mode  of  expres- 
sion followed  next,  in  which  the  use 
of  similitudes  and  the  antithesis  was 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  whole 
unnatural.  ,A  style,  however,  chaste 
and  sober,  has,  at  len^h,  generally 
succeeded,  and  every  Kind  of  mere-  ^ 
tricious  ornament  is  no  sooner  per- 
ceived here,  than  it  is  exposed  to 
censure  and  ridicule.  It  is  by  no 
means  strange  that  autliors  in  Eng- 
land have  had  this  power  in  changing 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
moting the  sciences,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that,  their  diligence  is  rewarded 
both  by  wealth  and  honour.*  ^ 

Ministers  of  State,  Genersls,  anci 
even  Kings  themselves,  have  not 
thought  it  beneath  tliem  to  publish 
books,  and  thus  increase  the  number 
of  writers.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
since  th^  celebrated  Sir  Isaac  New^ 
ton  was   interred  with  a  degree  o^      ^ 

royal  splendor,  as  some  of  the  prinei-. 

pal  pi^rsons  iti  thQ  Wnj^dom  ?^ttQndfi(i 
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his  funeral.  And  when  Bishop  Bur- 
net completed  his  history  of  his  refor- 
roation,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of    Commons  in  the  usual 

form.-  Where  the  sciences  are  thus 
lonoured,  it  cannot  be  suiprising 
that  tlie  people  should  claim ,  t hei  pri- 
vilege of  being  at  the  head  of  their 
rivals  J  for,  oi  Great  Britain,  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  have 
xbade  it  their  residence.  With  re- 
spect to  prejudice  in  general  no  na- 
tion is  more  devoid  of  it  than  they  \ 
the  understanding  of  an  Englishman 
may  be  compared  to  a  clean  smooth 
tablet,  whicn  easily  receives  upon  its 
surface  every  impression  m^de  by 
fipuhd  reason ;  while  custom  and  pre- 
cedent is  commonly  so  strong  among 
other  nations  that  one  might  imagine 
they  were  a  different  race.  If  one 
would  convince  a  Spaniard,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  truth  ot  any  thing  with 
which  he  is  unacquainted,  you  must 
iirst  remove  all  his  prejudices;  and 
thus  the  labour  is  doubled  in  extract- 
ing the  old  error,  and  implanting  the 
»ew  truth.  On  the  contrary,  tell  an  • 
lEnglishman  any  thing  to  which  he 
has  been  unaccustomed,  he  will  hear 
you,  and  examine  with  candour.  If 
lie  approves  it,  he  will  adopt  and  ac- 
knowledge it  without  scruple.  The 
English  are  net  inclined  to  believe 
any  tliTfig-^ey  do  not  thoroughly 
comprehend,  out  what  they  really 
believe  they  are  not  backward  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  isince  free-thinking 
is  carried  to  a-  igreat  extent  in  this 
country,  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
.  stitution,  so  we  meet  with  as  many 
sceptics  here  as  there  are  hypocrites 
in  other  places.  But  though  in  Italy 
the  numper  of  atheists  and  sceptics 
seem  to  be  very  small,  they  are,  in 
reality,  mpre  than  elsewhere,  because 
Inost  of  them  wear  the  mask  of  reli- 
gion through  fear.  In  England,  ge- 
nerally speaking, .  it  is  very  easy  to 
distingufah  characters ;  the  religious, 
of  course,  is  commo\ily  what  he  ap- 
pears to  be:  This  is  the  general  re- 
sult of  English  liberty,  which,  with 
some  iuconveniences,  is  productive  of 
mucii  more  good  than  evil,  and  a  su- 
periority of  benefits  to  the  people  at 
large. 

-The  English  have  a  great  deal  oi 
cl^arity  for  the  unfortunate,  and  they 
do  zlot  absplutely  hate  tlio^  who  afe 


[Septbmwh 


guilty  of  trivial  feilipgs  in  their  ton- 
duct,  and  tolerate  Jews,  Turks,  an<H 
Pagans;  yet,  when  their  own  coun- 
trymen difter  from  them  in  religioaa 
opinions,  or  in  matters  really  indiffe- 
rent, their  hatred  and  persecution 
firequently  knows  no  bounds  j  so  that 
in  England,  if  a  man  wishes  to  live  i^ 
peace,  he  nt^ust,  of  course,  be  esteem- 
ed perfectly  orthodox,  or  perfectly 
heterodox.  A  stranger  among  thein 
m\i8t  believe  all  or  nothing;  butitt 
this  religious  antiphathy  tbey  are 
not  singu&r ;  a  Turk  hates  a  Persiaa 
much  more  than  he  hates  a  Christian ; 
a  ^Catholic  hates  a  Jansenist  worse 
than  a  t^alTtiritTt. 

The  clergy  in  England  ar.e  not  so 
resen'ed  in  tijeir  manner  of*  living  as 
in  many  other  countries.  They  de^ 
not  deem  it  indecent  to  be  seen  at  a 
playhouse,  and  even  in  the  coffee- 
nouses.  However,  their  conduct 
and  behaviour  in  the  pulpit  is  serious 
and  edifying.  They  generally  stand 
up  in  their  preaching  as  still  as  stocky 
or  stones,  and,  with  downcast  eyes, 
explain  their  texts  with  method  and 
perspicuity.  In  this  respect  they  are 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  preachers  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  whose  theatri- 
cal and  extravagant  action,  stamping, 
turning,  and  twisting  about,  is  morQ 
adapted  to  excite  the  smiles  than  the 
signs  of  their  hearers.  Some  people 
censure  the  English  divines  because 
they  Yead  their  sermons;  but  they 
forget  this  advantage,  viz.  that  their 
discourses  are  connected,  and  without 
tautology.  My  ears,  I  confess,  were^ 
not  a  Tittle  offended  by  the  first 
sermoa  I  heard  after  my  Heturn. 
from  England.  I  had  not  been  used 
to  desultory  declamation,  but  in  thb 
instance  I  was  witiiess'  to  so  roai^  | 
repetitions  that  I  was  convinced  the  \ 
whole  sermon,  which  took  up  an  i 
hour,  might  hav<^  been  delivei'ed  in  a,  ' 
quarter  of  the  tinje.  • 

'  BetWeeti  the  English  and  French  I 
have  made  the  following  comparison : 
-4'*  The  Frenth  reason,  but  the. 
English  think  most.  The  French 
have  the  most  wit,  but  Hy^  Englfsh 
the  best  judgment.  The  French  ara. 
shewy  in  their  clo^thing,  the  Engliali. 
are  plain.  The  French  eat  mosjt 
bread,  the  English  most  meat.  Bpth^* 
are  warm,  but  the  heat  of  the  Frenct\ 
is  in  the  bloody  th^t  of  ihe  English  \s^ 
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in  the  gall;   hence  the  anger  of  a 
Frenchman  is  greater  than  the  anger 
of  the  English,  while  the  hatred  of  the 
£nglisb  is  of  longer  duration  than  a 
Freochman^s.    A  Frenchman  spends 
his  means  in  decking  his  person ;  an 
Englishman  tliinks   of    nothing   so 
ZHQch  as  his  belly.    A  Frenchman  is 
governed  by  the  fashion ;  an  English- 
man  by  his  fancy.    A  Frenchman  al- 
ways goes  with  the  stream  *,  an  Eng- 
llshman   against   it.    A  Frenchman. 
;oon  makes  a  friend,  and  soon  dis- 
'tenses  with  him ;  an  Englishman  is  a 
loqg  while  making  a  firiend,  and  keeps 
him  long  when  t>e  is  made :  the  Eng- 
lishman loses  his  friend  1>y  degrees ; 
the  Frenchman  breaks  with  his  friend 
all  at  once.    The  French  honour  their 
superiors ;  the  English  pay  the  most 
yespect  to  tliemsdves.    The  French 
are  the  best  citizens;  the  English  the 
best  men.    The    French    have ,  the 
greatest  latitude  in  their  faculties,  but 
the  English  excel  them  in  the  mind's 
gifts:  both  of  them  frequently  per- 
form heroic,  actions,  the  French  for 
the  love  of  fame,  the  English  for  the 
Jove  of  virtue.    The  French  seek  re- 
gard in  the  approbation  of  tlieir  coun- 
amen,  the  English  in  the  act  itself.' 
e  French,  in  common  with  other 
neople,  transgress  the  laws  with  the 
hope  of  escaping  punishment;  the 
English  freauentiy  transgress  when 
thev  know  tn^t  an  escape  is  impos- 
sible.   When  a  Frenchman  says,  I 
wuld  willingly  do  so  and  so  if  it  were 
liot  for  the  law;    the  Englishman 
says,  I  would  never  have  done  this  or 
that  if  there   had  not  been   a  law 
against  it.     The  French mari  denies 
himself  little;    the  Englishman  still 
less. .  In  his  meat  the  Frenchman  re- 
caids  quality;  goantitv  is  the  Eng- 
iishroan's  principal   object.     In  his 
cookery,  the  Frenchman  follows  his 
fencyi    tha  Englishman  his  palate. 
The  French  driiik  to  quench  thirst, 
Or  raise  their  spirits ;  th<?  English  for 
drinking  sake.    The  Frenchman  be- 
lieves previously  to  examination ;  the 
Ehgllsnman  examines  all  before  he 
believes   aiiy.    The  French   women 
are  very  free  in  their  manners,  though 
their  husbands  are  never  jealous;  the 
English  women  are  at  ill  more  ix^e 
tlian   the    French   wppnen,.  though 

fieir  husbands  are  mad  with  jealoiiiPy. 
h^  imagiiK^io^  in  the  French  and 


English  is  extremelr  fruitful;  1)ut, 
more  orderly  in  the  French  than  in 
the  English,  which  frequently  exceeds 
all  bounds.  The  French  mostly  Jive 
cheerfully  in  care,  want,  and  misery  %, 
the^  English  have  every  thing  in  abun- 
dance, and  yet  seem  to  dlespise  life. 
They  need  not  be  forced  to  gp  to  the 
place  of  execution ;  their  qriminalft 
go  there  laughing,  singing,  or  jesting'^ 
and,  if  an  executioner  is  uot  to  bit 
founds  will  hang  themselves. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange  th^t  a  great 
degree  of  hatred  should  subsist  be- 
tween tvvo  nations,  whose  minds  and 
manners  are  so  discordant.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  English  character  is 
manifest  from>  this  representation  of 
circumstances  not  to  be  fond  else- 
where. But  should  any  one  object 
that  I  have  exaggerated  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  English,  I  reply  that* 
in  respect  to  a  nation  that  observes 
no  medium  itself,  it  must  be  very 
difficult  indeed  for  a  writer  to  adopt 
a  medium  in  describing  theur  manners* 

Remarks     on     ike      prbventivb: 
Checks  to  rM/rain  Me  Increase 
of'  the  PooR,^y  the  Hev.  T.  Mal- 
THUs  and  his  Reviewer. 
Sir, 

THERE  are  but  few  publications 
which  have  attractea  the  notice 
of  reviewers,  authors,  legislators,  and 
politicians,  niore  than  a  treatise,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Malthus,  to  shew  tlie 
tendency  there  is  in  animated  beings 
to  increase  life  .beyond  the  means  ot 
subsistence.  The  experience  of  passed 
ages,  as  well  as  of  the  present  times* 
both  teach  us  that,  in  tlie  different 
classes  of  men,  of  animals,  hshes, 
and  insects,  tlie  offepring  produced 
generally  exceed  the  number  of  their 
parents.  As  tlteir  young  grow  up, 
they  continue  to  multiply  in  everv 
link  of  the  descending  cliain ;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  considerabte  checks, 
we  should  soon  find  the  numl^r 
much  greater  than  that  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it. 

This  powerful  stimulus,  which  it' 
observable  in  every  class  of,  beingt . 
inhabiting  the  water,  the  earth,  and 
the  air,  for  propagating  their  .species, 
has  lately  been  particularly  noticed  in 
the  hunS^n  race;  audit  is  said  that 
the  increase  produced  1$  i^  a  geon^e<« 
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trical  ratio,  while  the  means  of  sub- 
^stence  can  only  advance  in  an  arith- 
metical progression;  and  therefore 
ffiOTiHi  means  ougiit  to  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  poor  from  marrying  till 
they  shall  have  a  prospect  of  provid- 
ing for  a,  familv.  To  shew  the  ne- 
eessity  of  sucn  a  preventive,  it  is 
i|dmkted  that  (he  popnlatioo  of  o\ir 
kland  amounts  to  about  eleven  mil- 
Ikms^  and  that  the  produce  of  the 
earth  will  afford  an  easy  Subsistence 
jfor  this  number ;  yet,  in  twenty -five 
years,  the  population  will  be  increased 
to  twenty-two  millions  5^  and  if  the 
^eans  ofsubsistenee  be  doubled  at  the 
same  period,  it  will  then  be  equal 
to  the  increa!ie  of  the  inhabitant's. 

In  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  is 
aaid  that  there  will  be  forty-four  mil- 
lions, and  the  means  of  supportinjg 
them  only  equal  to  thirty-three  imU 
lion^.  In  seventy-five  years  the  po- 
pplation  will  be  equal  to  eighiy-eight 
naiilions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
only  equfii  to  half  the  number.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  century  there  will 
bj^  an  hundred  and  seventy-six  mil- 
lions, and  the  means  of  subsistence 
oply  equal  to  fifty-five  millions,  leav- 
ing a  population  of  an  hnodred  and 
twenty-one  millions  unprovided  for. 

Before  we  take  for  granted  what 
experience  tells  us  never  has  nor  can 
happen  in  the  present  state  of  things; 
p^  ought  to  make  ourselves  acquaint- 
ed with  the  progress  of  human  life, 
in  the  Several  stages  of  society,  from 
f  be 'infancy  to  the  old  age  of  nations ; 
for  they  hisve.  their  rise,  their  matu- 
rity, and  their  decay,  like  every  thing 
subltuiary. 

If  we  suppose  a  small  tribe  of  emi- 
grants settled  in  a  central  spot,  in  an 
uninhabited  ^  codntry,  and,  as  their 
population  increases,  they  build  their 


habitations  contiguous  to  each  other, 
after  the  manner  of  a  well  peopled; 
European  town ;  then,  as  their 
houses  extend  and  their  cities  spring 
up,  the  rapidity  of  their  populatioa. 
will  soon  be  checked  in  the  internal 
parts  of  then-  settlement.  Instead  of. 
going  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  it  will 
gradually  decrease,  in  proportion  as 
their  numbers  in  society  increase.— 
We  may  find  this  to  be  the  case  ia 
the  oldest  American  colonies  on  the 
sea-coast,  where  the  increase  of  their 
population  -does  no;t  much  exceed  tha^ 
of  European  towns,  while  their  po- 
pulation in  the  back  settlements  i» 
immense. 

If  we  were  to  'suppose  again  that, 
as  fast  as  the  central  tribe  increased^ 
the  superfluous  numbers  were  sent 
to  distant  stations,  the  rapidity  of  their 
increase  would  continue. at  its  origi- 
nal rate„  until  the  whole  face  of  tne 
country  was  covered  with  these  scat- 
tered settlements;  and,  the  people 
being  thus  enually  spread,  everv  little 
society  would  mi^itiply  with  thei 
greatest  possible  rapidity,  till  their 
district  was  equally  and  tully  covered 
with  inhabitants.  In  this  case  every 
new  settlement  would^  be  a  puncUm 
vita  for  an  increase.  But  we  know, 
from  experience,  that  this  progress  of'; 
h'fe  is  liot  to  be  found  in  large  towns 
or  in  old  governments,  where  tjie  in- 
habitants are  intemperate  and  de- 
bauched ;  for  there  population  is 
much  slower  in  its  progress.  This 
may  be  proved  in  many  of  our  old 
towns  in  England  j  tor  it  appears  by 
the  returns  of  the  registers  of  bap- 
tisms to  parliament,  A.D.  1803,  that 
the  population  of  this  island,  instead 
of  doubling  itself  every  twenty-five 
years,  was  not  doubled  during  thb 
last  century. 


X  T^ble  shewing  the  nunnber  of  the  baptisms  in  each  county,  for  the  years 

'^  1700  ^d  1900,  with.,  the  difference  between  the  two  periods  ^  by  whicl^ 

we  may  find  the  population  near  enough  to  answer  our  present  purpose. 


COUNTIES. 

Baptisms 
in  1700. 

Baptisms 
in'  tSOO. 

Increased 
diflference. 

Diminislt- 
ed    differ- 
ence. 

Bedford    . .... .. .,  i. 

1S40. 
2i47 

2200 

2690 

1731 
3154 

4980 

.       SQl 

^  1007 

774 

465 

'• 

Berks    :.......* '. 

Buelrs    '«,. .^.l....  •......•. 

Oalnbrids'e  •.....*......•.. 

Ctowtr*  ••.•..•.  .^.♦.* .• .. . 
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Cornwall  .••••«.. 

Cumberlabd    •••.«•. 

Derby  •.. , 

Devon *, •••< 

Dorset ' 

Durham   

Essex    », 

Gloucester , 

Hereford , 

Hertford   

Huntingdon. 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex    ....^ 

Monmouth 

Nojfolk , 

No'rthampton  . , , .  ^ 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Jutland    

Salop 

Somerset 

Southampton 

Stafford    

Suftblk.... 

Surrey 

Sussex  .•«....* 

Warwick  . ..  I ~. 

Westmorland 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York,  East 

York,  North    

York,  West 

London  and  Westminster. 


Total 188979 


3143 
11.81 
S614 
6710 

«2l« 
2462 

4162 
1474 
1809 
1031 
4897 
4745 
2215 
5451 
.  73^5 

688 
6411 
2922 
1989 
2203 

486 
2869 
4905 
3376 
3381 
4337 
4016 
2845 
*  2670 

786 
3614 
2523 
2376 
2683 
6628 
16585 


6788  1 

S640 

2349 

1968 

4401 

1787 

9582 

2872 

«712 

496 

4223 

1761 

6312 

1957 

6532 

2430 

8200 

726 

2525 

716 

1083 

52 

10145 

5248 

19644 

14901 

3610 

1395 

6476 

1025 

13972 

6647 

817 

129 

8525 

2114 

3085 

163 

4444 

2455 

3211 

1006 

477 

4594 

1725 

Cf)24 

2019 

6594 

3218 

6708 

3327 

6059 

2722 

6838 

2812 

5152 
5606 
HOO 
4134 
3964 
3513 
4076 
15934 
9.1776 


227093 


2307 
299(5 
314 
520 
1441 
1137 
1391 


5191  ' 


88114 


Iftbe  number  of  baptistos,  138,97(). 
bemnltiplied  by  37,  the  product  will 
be  equal  to  5,142,223  for  the  popu- 
lation A.D.  170O;  and,  by  raultiuly- 
iDg  227,093  by  the  same  number, 
we  shall  have  8,402,441  for  thepo- 
pnlation  A.D.  1800}  and  the  differ- 
ence will  be  3,260,21 8,  which  is  very 
far  short  of  a  geometrical  ratio  during 
the  last  century. 

It  appears  in  the  table,  that,  in  se- 
veral of  the  counties,  the  baptism^ 
bave  increased  only  a  few  hundreds, 
and  in  one  of  them  they  have  dimi- 
nished Q  within  the  last  hundred 
Tears.  The  dissipated  habits  and  the 
loathsome  disease  which  has  for  some 
time  been  spreading;  from  London 
through  ev^ery  provmcial  town  and 
tiliaf;e^  corrupting  the  morals  and 


sapping  the  constitution  of  a  once 
sober,  mdustrious,  and  hardy  race  of 
men,  ^ho  supplied  LondoH  with  pot* 
ters,  coal-heavers,  chairaien,  and 
drudges,  of  various  denominations, 
are  by  no  means  favouraUe  for  thi(» 
rapid  increase  of  population ;  and  we 
may  look  forward  for  a  decreasing 
ratK)  as  our  birtlis  increaw?.  It'  thw 
riass  of  men  are  to  be  prevent rd  from 
marrying,  will  it  not  be  driving  tliera 
to  an  illicit  commerce,  to  prcSuce  a 
disordered '  progeny,  diseased  when 
they  come  into  the  world,  to  be 
mamtained  by  the  publick,  as  nfianj 
of  them  will  uever  be  able  to  main* 
tain  tliemselves  ? 

It  is  weakness  in  the  extreme  to 
think  of  checking  the  first  great  law 
of  native,  ''Increase  and  multiply/ 
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hy  an  act  of  parliament;  neither  can 
it  ever  answer  any  good  purpose  to 
tell  a  pauper-parent  that,  *?  if  the 
table  at  the  feast  ot  Nature  should  be 
filled,  there  is  no  seat  for  his  off- 
spring ;  and  they  must  be  left  to  pe- 
rish, as  they  have  made  no  provision 
for  them."  Will  men  in  general, 
when  goaded  on  by  appetite,  wait  for 
the  slow  decisions  of  reason  ?  Or  will 
they  listen  to  the  lectures  of  prudence, 
when  you  tell  them  that,  '*  bv  their 
producing  an  unprovided  offspring, 
which  must  be  maintiined  by  the 
country,  they  have  committed  an  of- 
fence against  society,  for  which*  they 
ought  to  be  puniblied,  for  Ratifying 
themselves,  without  the  smallest  title^ 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours, 
and  nm  in  debt  with  the  publick 
without  permission  V* 

These  are  considerations  they  never 
think  of;  and,  if  they  do,  to  whom 
are  they  to  go  for  leave  to  indulge  an 
appetite,  wfen  opportunity,  and  per- 
iiaps  importunity,  both  favour  their 
wishes  ?  Can  it  be  expected  that  an 
imperious  passion  will  wait  to  obtain 
the  permission  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace? 

Those  who  reason  in  this  manner 
have  never  considered  what  eftect  the 
licentious  examples  of  the  great  have 
on, the  conduct  of  those  below  them ; 
nor  what  human  nature  is  in.the  low- 
est order  of  the  people.  But,  before 
we  talk  of  there  not  being  room  at 
the  feast  of  Nature  for  all  her  chil- 
dren,  we  slwuld  50  back  to  a  state  of 
nature,  and  inquire  whether  any  in- 
dividual has  a  right  to  waste  as  much 
at  a  meal  as  would  feed  a  hundred 
persons*;  and  whether  the  All-boun- 
tiful Creator  ever  intended  that  a  few 
should  feed  intemperately  on  the  li- 
beral supply  of  the  earth,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  left  to  starve. 

We  have  e\'ery  thing  to  hope  from 
Infinite  Wisdom  ;  and  we  have  every 
thing  fo  fear  from  the  insatiable  de- 
sire  of  a  certain  description  of  men 
to  accumulate  that  they  may  souan- 
der.  Monopolies  are  now  reduced 
to  a  system  5  and  an  embargo  for  a 
week,  a  shower  in  harvest,  a  whisper 
of  a  rupture  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
a  frost  in  the  spring,  are  either  of 
them  sufficient  to  raise  the  price  of 
provisions,  and  to  distress  the  middling 
and  f  oiu  the  lowat  order  of  the  peo^ 


pie.  We  know,  from  ti  recent  evenfj 
now  far  the  desire  of  accumulating 
wealth  will  induce  some  people  to 
distress  their  own  species;  and  we 
have  a  melancholy  proof  in  tlie  aiinsls 
of  the  East,  to  shew  that  the  fe.?st  of 
Nature  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
those  who  are  grasping  at  more  thaA 
their  share. 

He  who  saw  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning provided  amply  for  the  hu* 
man  race,  when  he  blessed  Noah  and 
said,  "  Tlie  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread 
of  you,  shall  be  upon  every  beast'  of 
the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea'; 
into  your  hands  are  they  delivered. 
Every  moving  creature  that  livetli 
shall  be  meat  for  you ;  eveii  as  tli 
green  herb,  have  I,  given  you  iall- 
things."  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  storehouse  of  Nature  is  inexhaie- 
tible,  or  that  the  tendency  of  the  hii- 
man  race  to  increase  may  not  be  stif* 
ficient  to  consume  the  whole  produce 
of  fhe  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air ;  but 
I  think  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
it  at  present,  and  more  especially  if 
.  we  consider  that  6very  thing  is  cre- 
ated in  number,  weight,  and  mea: 
sure. 

There  are  proper  checks,  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetalile  kiVi'gdoms,  (0  pi:e* 
vent  (as  they  hitherto  have  done)  tliar 
tendency  in  population  to  increase 
beyond  fixed  linaits ;  thither  can  it  go, 
'  but  no  further^  Adinilting  that  the 
population  of  Europe  has  been  for 
some  tiine  pressing  upon  us,  is  liot 
Napoleon  sacrificing  the  human  spe- 
cies by  thousands  at  the  altar  of  his 
boundless  ambition  ?  and  will  not  tpe 
dostructive  havock  he  has  caused  froni 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  sourfa, 
be  a  considerijble  check  to  popu]atio4 
for  some  years?  The  crowding  to- 
gether, in  "greats  cities  and  towns,  to 
partake  of^  tl>e  fashionable' amuse- 
meiits,  atid  to  adopt  the  unnatural 
habits  of  life,  whicli  are  there  iiur-. 
sued  by  the  unthinking  part  of  uyan- 
kind,  proves  fatal  to  mousands,  and 
is  as  destructive  as  the  pestilence; 
though  more  slow  in  its  operations  in 
sleeping  away  the  human  liace. 

We  are  told  that,  in  London;  one- 
half  of  the  children  die  under  three 
years  of  age ;  there  are  a  great  many 
more,  which  d.o  not  reach  twelve; 
and  withia  thirty  ye^rs,  Death  hat 
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sveepol  aw8^  «  targe  portion  o^  the  deservet  eor  highest  admiration,  as  it 
nsingReeneratiQn*  teeim  to  be  designed  to  preserve  the 

,  Dr.  Price  hat  soppos^  thpit  London  relative  proportions  of  life  5  which  it. 
Inquired  a  considerable  anooal  su}>-  that  the  Ipast  antoials  are  propagated 
ply  ta  keep  up  the  popaiattoQ.  This  in  the  greatest  nuoiber,  and  they  aie 
]sa4)roofd)at  the  course  of  natpre  is  with  the  greatest  difficolty  totaibr 
perverted  in  large  societies,  and  that  extirpated. 

the  very  habita  of  life  cannot  fail  of  It  is  asserted,  that  a  single  species 
hcinsr  a  considerable  check  to  a  very  of  insects  can  coranait  more  ravages 
xapia  increase.  If  we  consider  the  in  a  viJlage  than  an  elephant :  the  lat** 
diseases  which  our'  irregularities  and  ter  may  be  shot,  but  the  former  can- 
our  intemperance  produce^  we  shall  not  he  totally  destroyed.  The  pro?- 
discoi'er  a  large  source  of  checks  to  phet  Joel  has  described  their  ravages 
Bopulatioa^and  which  cannot  fail  of  in  strong  and  figurative  languagis^ 
Iiastening  a  premature  death.  There  where*  he  says,  "A  nation  is  come 
are,  in  the  vast  field  of  animated  up  upon  ray  land,  strong  and  without 
beings,  hundreds  and  tlionsands  of  number,  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of 
aeoarate  commissions  to  keep  up  a  a  lion,  anc}  he  hath  the  checkrteedi 
relative  proportion  in  life,  and  every  of  a  great  lion.  He  hath  laid  n^ 
apedes  have  a  superior  and  a  subordi'-  vines  waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree  < 
nate  station,  that  one  may  not  in-  he  has    made    it  clean   bare;    the 


ccease  to  the  destruction  01  another 
It  would  be  deemed  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  the  checks  whidi  have 
been  noticed  -,  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  of  them. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 


branches  thereof  are  made  white.  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  be- 
hind them  a  fiame  burneth  :  the  land 
is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a  desolate  wildei^ 
ness;  yea,  and  tiothing  shall  escape 


ocean  are  so  exceedingly  prolific,  that,  them  !** 
if  they  were  suifisred  to  propagate  The  higher  ministers  of  Nature, 
vithout  proper  checks,  they  would  the  animus  of  pi^y;  are  generally  of 
increase  beyond  all  calculation.  The  a  more  indolent  habit,  as  tne  lioh,  the 
spawn  of  the  buccinom  is  fixed  to  a  tij^^r,  and  the  eagle ;  which,  by  inba« 
rock,  and  of  the  sepia  officinalis  to  a  biting  in  deserts  and  unfrequented 
focus,  in  large  clusters;  and  a  storm  places,  sometimes  find  a  difficulty  ia 
'  of  a  few  holers  will  sweep  away  mil-  obtaining  of  food.  Look  where  we 
lions  of  the  ymmg  ones  before  they  will,  in  the  different  kingdoms  of 
are  released  fromi  their  cells,  and  animal  and  vegetable  life,  we  shall 
drive  them  on  the  shore  to  perish. —  find  that  the  economy  of  nature  re« 
There  are  also  fishes  of  prey,  which  serobles  a  well-regulated  state,  ia 
feed  upon  others,  and  which  thin  the  which  every  individual  has  its  proper 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean :  and,  in  employment  and  subsistence,  ana  a 
every  seaaon,  roan  is  a  considerable  commission  to  correct  and  restrain 
cbedc  to  prevent  any  superfluous  in^^  eveir  detrimental  excess. 
crease.  When  we  discover  so  much  wis- 

lo  the  asimal  kingdom,  tlie  weaker  doAi  displayed  in  the  government  of 
are  generally  iufested  by  the  stronger  the  world,  from  the  lowest  tribe  of 
ia  a  continued  series.  <^The  tree«  insects  up  to  man,  and  which  hat 
"  kmse  lives  upon  plants ;  the  musca  been  continued  without  interruption 
apbidivora  lives  upon  the.  tree-louse ;  from  the  oreation  down  to  the  pre* 
tfie  hornet  and  the  wasp  upon  the  sent  time ;  and  we  have  the  promise 
musca  aphidivora ;  the  dragon-fly  that  seed  time  and  harvest,  summer 
Opjon  the  hornet  and  the  wasp ;  the  and  winter,  day  and  night,  shall  not 
spider  on  tlie  dragon-fly;  the  small  cease;  what  reason  can  we  have  to 
birds  on  the  spiddP;  and,  lastly,  the  fear  that  the  produce  of  the  earth  wiJi 
hawk  on  the  smdil  birds.'*  .  if  we  not  be  sufficient  to  support  its  inha« 
look  through  the  different  classes  r^  bttants,  when  we  see  that  life  in  all 
life,  we  shall  hardly  find  a  creature  its  various  branches  is  working  to  one 
ti)at  has  not  some  enemy  to  contend  lK)int,  which  is  to  keep  up  a  relative 
wiib.       ^  -'  proportion,that  every  thing  may  teifd 

'there  rs 'One  circumstance  w&ich  to  the  good  of  tl^  whole  ?  >.   . 
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If  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
eifber  the  wisdom  or  the  goodness  of 
God  will  ever  fail  ns,  we  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  pass  acts  of  parliament 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  marrying; 
ior  our  irre^lar  habits,  our  monopo- 
lies, the  diseases  occasioned  by  our 
vicious  courses  and  our  wars,  will 
produce  sufficient,  checks* upon  this 
supposed  rapid  increase  of  population, 
"wnidi  has  alarmed  some  ot  our  po- 
liticians and  legislators.  But '  the 
cause  of  alarm  is  from  our  own  mis* 
management,  and  not  from  the  wis- 
cxom  of  God  in  his  government  of  the 
world. 


On  the  Okigin  of  the  systematic 
Combinations  of  physical  Bo- 
dies, from  general  phy steal,  me- 
chdnical  Pkinciples. 

THE  origin  of  the  motions  of  the 
bodies  stands  in  the  doset  con- 
nexions with  the  origin,  and  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  their  masses. 

In  the  state  of  the  tirst  formation 
of  material  accumulation  every  one  of 
the  dispersed  parts  of  matter^  as  well 
as  the  smaller  bodies,  which  were 
formed  by  their  combinations,  had 
their  own  peculiar  motion,  which  ori- 
ginated in  the  powers  by  which  all 
other  matter  operated  on  them  ah 
esierno. 

This  general  motion  of  matter  con- 
stantly changed  the  relative  positions 
of  the  generated  bodies,  and  also  the 
intensities  and  directions  of  their  mo- 
tatory  powers;  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  every  such  body  could  not 
remain  eq^ual  in  direction  nor  in  ve? 
Jocity.  It  now  the  motion  of  any 
"such  body,  so  generated  and  detached 
in  space,  be  considered  at  any  given 
moment,  it  is  found  to  be  compound- 
ed of  the  motion  which  it  has  acquir- 
ed by  the  past  operations  of  the  pKow- 
ers  of  the  remaining  matter,  at  ex- 
^erno^  from  the  beginning,  and  oi  the 
xnotion  which  it  obtained  in  that  mo- 
ment by  tlie  combined  powers  of  all 
exterior  matter. 

.  if  we  now  suppose  that  the  opera- 
tions of  these  present  powers  could 
have  totally  ceased  at  any  particular 
moment,  the  body  would  have  con- 
Itantly  proceeded  in  space  exactly  as  if 
it  iiad  been  thrown  in  the  same  direc- 


tion,  and  with'  the  velocity  with 
which  the  continuing  impre»bii  of 
all  thosepast  powers  tmpebed  it. 

The  motion,  therefore^of  every  one 
of  the  generated  bodies',  considered  at 
any  given  moment,  is  double.  One, 
called  the  motion  of  projection,  arises 
from  the  past  influences  of  the  re- 
maining matter  of  the  tmiverse  on 
the  body,  and  attemptfi  to  effect  a 
progress  of  the  same  in  space,  accord- 
mg  to  any  straight  direction,  and  widi 
a  velocity  constantly  remaining  equal. 
The  other  motion  is  a  consequence 
of  the  present  influence  o(  exterior 
matter  on  the  body  at  any  given  mo* 
ment,  and  which  attempts  to  impel 
it,  according  to  the  *  mean  direction> 
which  is  determined  by  the  mecha- 
nical combination  of  all  these  powers. 

During  the  prc^essive  aumenta-  ' 
tion  of  every  physical  body,  ibis  two- 
fold motion  continues.    Its  preiectile 
motion  is  tx)nstantly  modified  by  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  its  rela- 
tive position  to  the  other  physical 
bodies,  and  particularly  by  those  aCci-  {{ 
dents  which  tend  to  augment  its  mass*  '] 
Its  gravitating  motion  simplified  it- 
self in  proportion  as  the  number  of 
bodies  decreased,  which  were  suffi- 
ciently proximate  to  it,  to  operate  on 
it  with  considerable  eflect^  by  their 
attractive  powers,  and  the  nearer  the  , 
world  approached  its  present  regu-  ^ 
lated  state,  ih  which  the  projectile   ' 
motion,  combined  with  the  gravitat- 
inc  motion,  guide  the  smaller  physi- 
caj   bodies  in  regular  courses  round 
the  greater,  which  attracts  them  to  it 
by  superior  powers. 

The  progressive  motion  of  a  physi-  • 
cal  body  is,  accordingly,  a  compound- 
ed effect  of  all  |X)wers  which  have 
been  e^cienton  its  mass,  ah  txierno,  i 
from  its  origin,  to  a  given  moment. 
not  only  on*  it  as  a  whole,  but  also  on  . 
i  ts  single  parts,  before  and  during  the 
time  of  their  junction .  Oil  the  other 
hand,  the  gravitating  motion  is 
effect  of  the  gravitation  of  the  body 
towards  the  reihaining  matter  at  ths 
given  moinent.  Neilhcr  motion  dis- 
Unguishes  itself  by  the  nature  of  the 
powers  from  which  it  originates.  l)ut 
(^ily  by  the  time  of  their*  origin;  The 
prtiressive  motion  is  eflect  of  the 
past,  the  gravitating  motion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  effect  of  the  present. 
Both  motions  are  necessary  cn'ects  d 
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the  materW  powers^  audi  tlierefore  colltsioa  was  therefore  only  one  of  an  * 

belong  to  all,  pl^tical^  Init  in  their  infinite  number  of  possible  cases,  in 

directions  and  velocities  nature  can  the  same  numner  as  the  perpendica- 

aad  must  Iiavenrodi^d,  in  thedifib-  lar  direction  is  only  one  of  an  infinite 

rent  physical  bodies^  an  itifinite  va-  number  of  possible  directions,  and  it  > 

rietv,  B»  they  depend  on  the  present  must  therefere  be  presumed,  that  the 

and  all  former  relations  of  position  major  part  of  the  collisions  of  the 

ofa  physical  body,  and  its  single  parts,  physical  bodies  are  succeeded  by  ob- 

towards  the  i;enMtning  matter ;  and  lique  directions,  passing  at  the  side  of 

ois  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  their  centres  of  gravity.    If,  now,  a 

those  parts,  consequently  an  infinite  body  receives  an  impetus,  to  a  parti- 

number  of  various  sesults  are  possible,  cular  direction,  which  passes  at  the 

ineUwdualfy^    The  inequalities  in  the  side  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  its  diffe- 

progressive  motions  at  the  physical  rent  parts  acquire,  agreeable  to  the 

oodles,  none  of  which  will  be  per-  known  laws  ot  motion,  unequal  velo- 

fectly  equal  to  the  others,  have  tneir  cities,  and  thence  arises  a  rotatory 

origm,  :i6  simple  as  their  common  'motion  of  it,  about  their  centre  of 

cause  may  be,  in  the  di^rence,  which  gravity,  by  which  it  is  propelled,  at 

is  infinitely   great^  of  the  circum-  the  same  time,  with  the  same  vdo- 

stances  under  which  this  cause  may,  city  which  it  would  have  aconired  if 

at  any  particular  time,  have  operated  the  impetus  of  the  direction  liad  tra« 

in  every  physical  body.     The  same  versed  it.    It  the  body, which  receives 

occurrences,  to  )vhich  the  progressive  the  im{)etus  be  a  ball  ecjually  thick 

Sptions  of  the  physical  bodies  are  in-  in  all  its  parts,  and  has  its  point  of 

ebted  for  their  origin,  have  also  pro-  gravity  in  the  centre,  it  revolves  ac^ 

duced  on  every  one  a  determined  a  cording  to  the  impetus,  constantly 

fx)tation  on  an  a]^ls.    This  is  evident  round  a  diameter,  which  is  perpendw 

from  tlie  following  coasiderations : —  cular   to  the   plane,    which   passes 

In  those  times  in  which  the  physical  through  the  centre,  and  through  the 

bodies  gradually  advanced,  by  combi-  direction  of  the  impetus, 

liation,  to  greater  masses,  the  major  Accordingly,  the  physical  bodies, 

part  of  matter  was  not,  as  at  this  day,  at  every  eccentric  impetus  which  was . 

combined  in  a  few  great  physical  bb-  connected  with  the  combinations  of 

dies,  spread  in  enormous  districts  of  then-  parts  to  ^^eater  masses  must, 

space,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  those  from  their  origin,  have  obtained  de- 

districts  of  space  floated  a  number  pf  termined  rotatory  ipotions  on  axes, 

smaller  detached  bodies,  which  gra-  which  passed  through  their  centre  of 

vitated  alternately  towards  each  otner,  gravity,  and  whose ^Kjsition  depended , 

These  bodies,  on  attaii^ing  such  a  posi-  on  the  individual  circumstances  at-* 

tion  towards  each  other,    in  which  tending  eaK:h  collision.     These  rota- 

t^'o  or  more  could  come  into  con-  tionson  their  axes  are,  in  most  bodies, 

tact,  h^d  already  gained  progressive  diameters  at  the  same  time  as  their 

motions ;  and  the  bodies  conimg  into  centres  of  gravity,  almost  or  wliolly 

contact  were  inipeHed  to  motion,  not  converged  with   their  centres^     At 

solely  and  alone  bv  their  mutual  at-  every  considerable  collision,,  whi<jli 

tractive  powers,  which  exerted  them-  augmented  the  masses  of  the  physical 

selves  to  gfve  their  fall  on  each  other  bodies,   these  rotatory  motions  also 

the  perpendicular  direction,  but  also  und^went  particular   changes,    not 

by  the  considerable  attractive  powers  only  in  Regard  to  tlie  celerities,  but. 

of  other  bodies  which  were  approxi-  also  to  the  rotation  on  the  axis  j  but, 

mate  to  them.    The  bodies  coming  not  only  the  collisions,  but  also  all 

hito  contact  could,  therefore,  at  the  the  great  events  which  took  place 

moment  of  their  junction,  fall  on  during  the  periods  of  formation  of  the 

one  another  in  every  oblique  direc-  bodies  have,  in  regard  to  their  rela^^. 

tion,  in  the  same. manner  ^sa  body  tive  positions,  also  had  an  influence' 

thrown  in  any  particular  direction,  or  on  the  rotations  in  their  axes.    Even 

exfiosed  to  the  effect  of  other  powers,  in  the  present  stato  of  the  system  pf 

besides  its  grjtity,  can  fall  on  the  the  universe,  the  rotations  of  the  phy*> 

earth    in   every   direction.      Under  sical  bodies  on  their  axes,  are  subject. 

^^eadcircuouUnifes  the  pecpendicular  to  slight  oscillations  from  efl'ects  o£ 
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this  kind,  which  ^\A»j  tbenudvfes  in  gndtHH/*  idoreated  IW'CtMtUnatioa* 
their  di^rent  relative  positions 'to-  of  dispersed  diatsridl  ^Ditta,  sad  of 
wards  each  other.  smaller  bodies^ 

The  rotatory  motion  of  all  phjrsi-  Tte  variouk  iddiridaal  cnoun* 
cal  bodies,  ib  their  present  oonstitu-  stance*  under  which  the  physical  bo* 
tkin,  is  therefere  the  result  Of  the  die»  arose  fitom  detached  matter,  were 
efiecu  of  all  the  eccentric  collisions  at  one  time  more  fevoarable,  at  an- 
bi  which  the  mass  of  erery  body,  other  less  eo,  to-tbe  aogmentation  of 
from  its  origin,  has  gradosUy  attauied  their  mossess  In  one  place  the  pon- 
ilB  present  magnitud<>»  and  of  all  tians  and  rekitioas  oi  a,- generated 
changes  to  whicii  its  position,  in  re-  physical  bodf  promoted  its.  combitHi> 
latiou  to  the  physical  bodi«»  nearest  tion  with  the  odaer  bodies  which 
to  it,  has  been  ezpoeed,  until,  the  pre-  ^ted  near  itt  and  in  a  anstfaer  pkce 
.  ,aeot  period.  they  impeded  it ;  and  it  -is  voibie. 

Every  physical  body  has  increased  that  already,  in  the  first  periods  of  the 
to  iupresent  mas*  by  particular  com-  fonnatton  of  the  worktet  their  maises 
binations  and  collisions  of  smaller  most  have  been  very  Unequal, 
bbdies.andevery  one  has  had  from  Different  bodie«  or  unequal  masses. 
Its  origin,  untd  the  prweht  day,  its  ^^^^^  According  to  the  llw  of  gravi- 
own  re  ative  positions  to  »be  other  tgrton.  With  eqUal  power,  the  material 
physical  bodies.  An  unlimited  va-  accumulations  round  them,  from  those 
riety  roust  also  «ign  mdivKloally  in  distances  whicii  stdud  in  the  lamts 
the  eflfects  ot  the  particular  events  ^atfe  whh  the  square  roots  of  their 
and  relations.  IntberojaUonsofthe  rt,ass„  For,  if  the  masses  of  two 
physical  bodies,  every  direction  and  bod,^,  ^  ^  3^  ^^  the  distances 
eve7  velocity  is  therefore  equally  ^^  4^^^,  ^f  other  mattrial  parts 
possible,  and  m  those  points  the  same  ^^ich  grslvitate  towards  them,  b^  », 
(■reat  differences  must  be  perceived  ,,nj  rf, ''consequently.  In  that  place, 
»  single  M»es  as  in  their  progressive  ^here  the  ^taction  of  Both  hoda^ 
and  gi^vitating  motions. .  operate*  on  the  matter  around  theai, 

.  It  is  eviden^  ^\'^.^}t  •»"  •**"  A  Will  be  d'=,  a  D*.  as  the  powe^ 
riready  expounded,  that  the  progres-  ^^jj  .jj^^fch  the  bodies,  atrithertOn- 
alve.tlierottitory,  and  the  gravitating  g,i,uent  parts,  gravitate  towards  «ich 
motions  of  the  physical  b«|'«.  «!nd  ^ther,  reguJatls  itself  in  the  direct 
therefore  all  Ae  motions  with  which  ratio  of  their  trnsses.  and  in  the  in- 
we  are  acquainted,  m  which  the  con-  ,,^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  sq^,,^  of  thtilr  dis- 
stnic^on  of  the  heavens  is  founded,  talices;  consequently  A:  will  be«* 
are  enecUofthe  same  essential  powers  D»..,rf»s=  orD:,rf==v'A: -•o: 
**^?!fVS!' *«.^..*:«»  «r  ««.ri«n  «f  If  now,  h-om  the  foregoing  circuei- 
.xl^x^^J^^^'J^ri^l^^J  "♦anc^s.  the  mass  A:  ota^If.form. 

suits  of  the  tormer  eiiccts  ot  tne  at-  ^  i.jt«^  *^  ^i,^  !«„,  i.r«w.,.:*«*r«  il 
tSctive  power,  during  the  situations  f^^l'''"^ '° '^f  J?*^  "i^^^ 
oftheworldlongslnceelapsed.  The  ""^^^T  f^^t  M.£^^;T  ^t 
chuse  of  these  two  motions  is  con-  "^^^f/  \  "'*  *•'*'«".*«  ^J-  ,^ 
cbaled  from  our  senses,  as  the  many  ^e,  therefore,  conceive  gJobUar 
detached  bodies  which  once  floated  spacesabout  both  bodies,  in  tbecentie 
ih  sptfce  nearer  to  one  another,  and  of  ^'"cl'  ^^^7.  5^*',*?f.**^*??!^- 
each  of  which  formed  a  pecidiar  cen-  «heters  ^e  m  a  dir«^  ratio  with  the 
tre  of  attraction  towarib  the  others,  «i"are  roots,  of  their  naasses ,%  tlie 
and  also  influenced  their  motions,  are,  greater  body  m  the  space,  whweda- 
now  cortbined  only  in  a  few.  But  it  ««'«• «  v'A :  wdl  have  attracted  the 
^  i«  certain  that  these  smaUer  bodies  most  distant  paru  of  matter,  with  th«i 
have  at  one  tinie  existed  in  the  state  same  proporimn  of  force  as  the 
of  abstraction,  as  the  formation  of  smaller,  iu  the  space  whose  dianjeter 
*very  body,  and  also  of  a  physical  i«  »/A  >  •      .    . 

fcsdy,  pre-«tppotet  that  its  mia  bat.     Thfi  oorpofeal  capacitiea.  of  ^te* 
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spbariaii  sfMoes;  liow  ftatid  m  the  attracted,  with  aqttfll  fette,  as  'tt^v^tf' 

88III8  ratio  at  the  cubes  of  tbek  dia-  to  A-v/A  : — Now,  a'ccordino'  to  Ms 

meten»  or,  as  A  v'A :— aV'a.    I^  we  hypothesis,  A:    is  greater  "than  ai 

therefore  suj^ow  thedrcAimtances  consequently  v'A:    is  greater  than 

^.Sml^;^on^^^  •«:  therefore  A^A:  stand,  jn  a 

A:  and  ar  and,  that  matter  Ws  ^tfi^'i  the  quantity  of  matter,  whieii 
cqti^ydjstribmed  in  the  sfwces  about  ♦**  ^/»  originaUy  greater,  emaeted 
them,  consequently  the  qtianttty  of  ^o  *t^^  "tood  in  a  greater  proportioft 
matter  whose  most  distant  parts,  the  \^^J^^  quantity  erf  matter,  ^bich' the' 
sttiaHerbody,  as  the  centre  oJf  a'sphe^  ?Hxiy  origmally  smaUer  attracted  to 
ricaJ  space,  attracted,  according  to  the  itself,  than  the  prdportion  of  the* 
kw  <rf  gravitation  with  a  determined  «?»«»  ^a»'  ««<*  {^e  inequalitr  of 
forte,  stood  in  the  same  proportion  to  ^\^^  two  proMrtions  increased,  as 
the  quantity  of  matter,  the  most  dis-  ^^  meqqaluy  of  both  the  masses  m^ 
tiint  parts  of  which,  the  greater  body,  c^^sw*- 
s^  centre  of  another  spherical  space^  B.  fL 


CRITICISM. 

**  Nam  negabimos,  null!  dtflercmtis  justilistxi.** 

Beauties  Wec/«(/roifiiAe Writings  at  least  as  lauch.     To  the  obscnrity 

.  of  Jambs  Bkattib,LL,D.  arranged  of  his  birth,  were  added  other  iinpedi^- 

tn  a  perspicuous  and  pleasing  man-  ments  in  his  careef  of  fame,  which 

ner,  under  the  following  heads: —  only  geuious  could  surmount.     Se-. 

.  poetical,  moral,  philosophical,  ihe^  questered  in  a  remote  village  pf  a  re*. 

ologicalj    critical,  and  epistolary,  mote  province  of  Scotlano,  far  from 

,  To  which  are  pr^ed,  a  JLiJ^  f^f'^fie  the  circle  of  patronaj^e  add  the  op^ ' 

^^uthoT,aml  an  Account  (d  his  Wri*  portanities    for    exertion,  anibitioa. 

tings.    Together  with  Notes  an  the  found  nn  aliment  hut  what  is  derir^ 

•  first  hook   of  the  Minstrel,   by  from    that    io^tard    consciousness  of 

ThomXs  (traYj  LL.B,  something  superior,  which  isperbapl 

WE  have  already  given  ouropi-  5^^*^*  united  with  extraordinary  cH, 

ijJonastothemeritof^e«*A»  ^Tl^''^  ll'V^^t  ?kT'IT^ 

f^omcfelebratied  writers,when  selected  J^*»?»^  *^<^"«  !**J^  ^'^^'i^'i^,,*!!^^  ^^f- 

Wttti  taste  and  judgment,  (See  Univ.  ^^^jngs;  which  proitapts  the  souito 

Mag.  for  fest  April,  p.  a270     The  oerleap  its  pre^^ent  state,  and  to  snatch- 

l*e&ntTb!time  iSnot'^inferiorto.tlie  *  brief  glance  atfutunty;  whicb«- 

ine  we  theHi  noticed.    Indeed,  from  3:*"u?l  ,^L^?„h  ^ 

thfe  mtuW  of  Dr.  Beattie^s  writmgs.  S/^if^^^'^f^Tut^^^^^ 

alidf^omtbe  soiirces  that  the  com-  ^u^'^t^^^f.u^^^^^ 

^Sf^StT^^tT^^  rnKL^sru'n^tlte^^^^^^^^^^ 

jp^»  ttfhWiiri^aT  ^rsfc^^^^^^^  =r3S 

«^^12!Sft^^?^^^  ^  less  neglect  that  now  envelope^  him. 

^wS^^  liST^W^^^^^  The  acknowledgement  of  the^e  feel- 

J^2?i    iS^lf  J  ?!^^^^''^  ^'b^'  would  be  too  nearly  allied  to  re. 

wewiH    exttact   the    Introductory  ^^iv^  ^^^^^.^^  ^  expect  that  they 

Xr*^5*^Pr^*  should  be  displayed  by  those  who  have 

^**t*o   the  icholar  and    the  poet*  feU  them :  but  can  ii  be  doubted  that 

whose    laprels    may  be    now   slowly  the  existence  of    those  lofty  powers 

ripening  in  dbscutity,  the  Life  of  Dr.  which  coustitute  the  poet  and  the  man 

-  Beattie  will  present  consolation  and  of  genius,  have  ever  been  unaccom- 

lj»|)e:    not   perhaps  more  than  the  panied.  by  the  silent  conviction  of 

liveiicf'some  other  literary  men,  but  superiority,  which,  like  the  rose  of 
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gpring,  awaiu   tli«'  fbsterinji;  sun  of  hiimaa  actxoB^aad  tho  princfipks  of 

public  praise  to  expand  it  into  ma-  Imman   tbougbt^  wiU, ,  receiver  ^th 

turity  and    beauty?    With  a  rapid,  captious   deliberation, . the  opinions 

timid,  hut  rapturous  eye,  the  youtiifui  each   man   entertains   of  hiiBielt— 

Shak)ipeare  or  Milton  pierced,  per-  Theire  are  two  kinds  of  deeeptiopy 

ha|^,  through  the  shadows  that  snr-  voluntary  and  involuntary.     A  toan 

rounded  the.  future,  and  hung  with  practises  the  dr$t  when  bis  .speech  is. 

rapture  on    the  glorious   scene  that  contrary  to  his  knowled|re;  and  this  is 

glanced  upoin  their  sight.    Prophetic  criminal.    The  second  is  almost  every, 

^rhispers  of  imperishable  fame  soothed  man*s  error ;  fur  wlio  is  there  that  does 

their  souls ;  and,  prmully  eminent  in  not  persuade  himself  into  the  belief  of 

the  cpnsctousness  of  anticipated  ce-  virtues   which  he  possesses  only  in 

lebrit]^,  they  trod  the  path,  oli&cure  imagination  >   Buttnis  Js  venial:  it  is 

and  hidden,  which  was  to  terminate  the  inseparable  lot  of  human  falii- 

in  the  wide  field  of  renown  and  glory,  bih'tv  i  and  I  am  willing  to  think,  with 

These  .cberisljed  virions  of  superior  Shaftsbury,  that  there  is  more  of  this 

iniuds,  serve  not  only  to  brighteu  the  innocent  delusion  than  of  voluntary 

immediate  course  of  life,  but  they  act  imposture  in  the  world.    But  this  may 

as  stiftiufants  by  which  they  are  them-  teach  us  how  unfit  a  man  of  ordinary 

selves  verified :  and  there  can  be  little  faculties  is  to  investigate  the  character, 

doubt  that  Beattie,  who  confessed  that  morally  and  intellectually,  of  others, 

be  has  given  an  adumbration  of  his  Unless  he  have  penetiation  of  iudg- 

own  boyhood  in  the  character  of  £</-  ment  which  can  pierce  through  the 

vin,  felt  all  those^  trembling  exptecta-  veil  thrown  by  every  man  round  his 

tions  of  future  fame   which  he  was  actions;    unless  he  can  separate  ap* 

destined  to  accomplish.    This  ardent,  parent  from  real  motives,  taking  that 

this  cheering  hope  accompanied  his  analogy  of  incitement  for  his  guide 

procuress  from  the  humble  privacy  of  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  general 

a  village  schoolmaster,  to  the  more  course  of  human  events, j  and  unless 

di^ni6^  post  of  a  teacher  of  moral  he  have  that  perspicuity  of  intellect 

"Wisdom.  which  can  enable  him  to  argue  from 

-**Of  the  life  of  Dr.  Beattie  not  much  eflfects  to  eauses,  he  pan  never  hope 

18  recorded.    He  has  been  made  his  to  scan  the  recesses  of  thought,  nor 

own  historian,  by  a  plan  well  suited  consequently  to  depict  the  man,  ex- 

io  supply  deficiency  of  knowledge  in  cept  by  broad  and  undlstinguishing 

the  narrator,  but  which  can  seldom  features." 
please   equal    to  a  perspicuous  and 


eopious  detail  of  facts.    Sir  Willfcim  rp^,^^  ^ri?. .„.«„.»*•  r  ,^„       dl. 

Forbes,  who  had  long  been  his  friend,  ^^iJ:^  0/ Fashionaw.e  Life      Bf^ 

became  aho  his  biographer,  but  with  ^^  EDGE^raRTH.  3  vols.  12n»Q. 

few  qualities  for  the  task.     As  his  '®^' 

communication  with  Dr^  Beattie  was  XITHOEVER  is  acquainted  with 
more  epistolary  than  pei-sonal,  he  ▼  ▼  the  writings  o£  Miss  Edge, 
knew  little  of  th^  man  beyond  what  worth,  knows  that  they  are  distin- 
he  learned  from  his  letters;  and  of  guished  by  a  great  display  of  good 
these  \\e  has  not  been  sparing.  The  sense  and  a  small  display  ot  good  Ian- 
narrative  part  of  Sir  William's  Ltyt,  p^age.  When  we  say  this.  We  mean 
might  be  comprised  within  very  scanty  that  her  diction,  except  when  it  is 
limiu.  Neither  does  he  a^)pear  to*  dran^tic,  (and  t|ien  it  is  in  general 
pfl«sess  the  force  or  discrimination  of  very  approprvateiis  disfigured  by  b^?^ 
mind<  which  is  requisite  to  paint  tlig  barisms  and  colloquial  meanness.— * 
intellectuj^l  and  moral  character  of  Words,  which  are  tperehr  the  cant  of 


papers  before  htm.  able  m  a  literary  cnit-chat  over  a  cup 
His  picture  is  but  a  copy  of  Dr.  oi  tea,  are  ^Knuiarised  to  the  readei^ 
Beattie*s  self-delxneal[iQn :  such  as  by  their  too  frequent  use.  Thisneg- 
Beattie  describes  h|mself,  such  his  ligence  of  language,  ^is  slovenly  dres^ 
friend  describes  him :  but  he  who  has  In  which  she  chooses  to  invest  heij 
^earned  to  penetrate  t^^e  imoti yes  6f  o(fs^ring,  is  tQ  be  reprehepd^ed^  fat  iV 
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*#B09-]  Edgeworth's  Tales  ofTasfuonale  Uft.  215^ 

a^s  nothing  either  in  perspicdity  or  tion  as  if  it  \irere  an  injury,  an^  repel 
force  to  tlte  plain^  common  sense,  by  a  complitneiit  as  if  it  were  an  insulr. 
which  she  aims  to  ples^e  and  instruct.  Once,  when  he  was  out  of  the  room. 
She  endeavours  to  become  familiar.  Lady  Geraldine  exclaimed;  *  That 
but  ^e  is  meat).  cousin    Craiglethorpe    of    mine    fa 

With  regard  to  the  tales  now  before  scarcly  an  agreeable  mail :  the  awk- 
US,  we  shall  briefly  characterise  their  wardncss  of  mauvaise-hontc  might  be 
merits,  and  present  an  extract  or  two  pitied  and  pardoned,  even  in  a  nobl^- 
for  the  amusement  of  our  readers.     •     ilian,'  continued  her  ladyship,  *jf  it 

The  first  volume  is  occupied  with  really  proceeded  from  humility;  but 
J&rawf,  in  which  the  character  of  Lord  here,  when  I  know  it  is  connected 
•€rlenthorn  (outrageously  unnatural,)  with  secret  and  inordinate  arrogance, 
IS  made  to  develope  the  causes,  con-  'tis  past  all  endurance.  Even  his 
sequences,  and  cure  of  that  fashion-  ways  of  sitting  and  standing  provoke 
able  distemper.  The  catastrophe  is  me,  they  arc  so  self-sufficleiit.  Have 
purely  the  astonishing  of  a  novel.  It  you  observed  how  he  stauds  at  the 
IS,  however,  beyond  all  comparison  fii'e?  Oh,  the  caricature  of  the  Eng* 
■thebesttaleof  the  whole.  It  affords  lith  Jrc-side  outdone!  Then,  if  he 
Miss  Edgeworth  an  opportunity  of  ^its,  we  hope  that  change  of  posture 
delineating,  what  no  living  writer  can  may  afford  our  eyes  transient  relief; 
delineate  equal  to  her,  the  lower  Irish  but  worse  again :  bolstered  up,  with 
character.  Lady  Geraldine  is  drawn  his  back  against  his  chair,  his  hands 
with  great  spirit.  At  p.  23,  Helio-  »"  his  pockets,  and  his  legs  thrown 
gabulus  is  confounded  with  Xerxes,  out,  in  defiance  of  all  passengers  and 
who  was  the  person  that  offered  a  a^'  decorum,  there  he  sits,  in  magis- 
reward,  in  the  satiety  of  luxurious  Serial  silence,  throwing  a  gloom  upon 
enjoyment  to  any  one  who  could  dis-  ^''  conversation.  As  the  Frenchman 
cover  a  new  pleasure.  The  following  «a'd  ©^  ^he  Englishman,  for  whom 
extract  will  exhibit  Geraldine,  and  an  even  his  politeness  could  not  find 
English  tour  writer,  another  compliment,  *  li  faut  avouer 

que  ce  Monsieur  a  un  grand  talent 

*'  In  another  point  of  view,  Lord  pour le  silence/ — he  holds  his  tongue, 
Craiglcthorpe  afforded  her  ladyship  till  people  actually  believe  that  he 
amusement — as  an  English  traveller,  has  something  to  say  — a  mistake  they 
full  oi  English  prejudices  against  Ire-  could  never  fall  into  if  he  would  but 
land  and  every  thing  Irish.     When-   speak.* 

ever  Miss  Tracey  was  out  of  the  room,  ••  Some  of  the  company  attempted 
Lady  Geraldine  allowed  Lord  Craigle-  to  interpose  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of 
tborpe  to  be  himself  again ;  but  he  Lord  Craiglethorpe's  timidity,  but  the 
did  not  fare  the  better  for  this  restora-  vitaeious  and  merciless  lady  went  on. 
tion  tq  his  honours.  Lady  Geraldine  *•  *  I  tell  you,  my  good  friends,  it  is 
contrived  to  make  him  as  ridiculous  not  timidity;  it  is'all  pride.  I  would 
in  his  real,  as  in  his  assumed  cbarac-  pardon  his  duloess.and  even  his  igno- 
ter.  Lord  Craiglethorpe  wus,asMI«s  ranee;  for  one,  as  you  say,  might  be 
Tracey  had  described  him.  verystifi;  the  fault  of  his  nature,  and  the  other 
co\i\,  dLwA  high.  His  manners  were  in  of  his  education :  but  his  self-suffi-r 
the  extreme  of  English  reserve;  and  ciency  is  his  own  fault,  and  that  I 
his  ill-bred  show  of  contempt  for  the  wrll  not,  and  cannot  pardon.  Some- 
Irish  was  sufficient  provocation  and  body  says,  that  nature  mav  make  a 
justification  of  Lady  Geraldine  s  ridi-  tool',  but  a  coxcomb  is  alwa3's  of  his 
rule.  He  was  much -in  awe  of  his  qwn  makin£,^  Kow,  my  cousin — (as 
fair  and  witty  coiisin;  «he  could  easily  he  is  mv  cousiin  I  may  say  what  i 
put  him  out  of  countenance,  for  he  please  of  him)— my  cousin  Crajgle- 
was  extremely  bashful.  thorpe    f<  a   solemn    coxcomb,  who 

**  His  lordship  had  that  sort  of  bash-  thinks,  because  his  vanity  is  not  talk- 
fulness,  which  makes  a  man  SfUiiy  and  ative  and  sociable,  that  it's  not  vawity. 
obstinate  in  his  taciturnity;  which  What  a  mistake!  his  silent  super- 
makes  him'tnrn  upon  all  who  approach  ciliousness  is  to  me  im^re  intolerable 
him,  as  if  they  vvere  going  to  assault  than  the  most  j^arrulous  egotism,  that 
him;  which  inaikes  him  answer  a <iues-   ever  laid  itself  open  to  my  ridicule. 
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For  the  boQOQr.of  my  country,  I  aip  siiv  Citiigletliorpei  ati4  fill  tbe  little 

detprmio^d  to  make  this  man  talk,  oot9*booK,  whieb  will  sooii»  hmgh! 

and  he  shall  say  all  that  I  know  he  presto  1  tyrn  to  a  pwderous  i^^artA.  1 

thinks  of  us  poor  Irish  savages.    If  he  shtUl  have  a  copv,  liounci  in  Morocco, 

would  |>ut  speak»  ope  could  answer  no  doubt,  from  t^e  anthw,  if  I  behave 

him:  if  he  would  find  fault,  one  might  myself  prettily ;  alid  i  wiii  earn  It,  by 

defend:  if  he  would  lauKh,one  might  supplying  valuable  information.  Yob 

perb^pe  lauifh  again:    but  here  he  vh^Usoe,  my  friends,  how  HI  deserve 

comes  •  to    hospitabje,   open-ht^rled  wellof  my  icoyrUry,  if  you'll  only  keep 

Ireland^  eats  ^  w^ll  as  he  r.an  in  his  my  counsel  and  your  otrn  edu^te- 

K>wn  country ;  drinks  better  th^  be  muiccs.* 

can  in  hi.»  o%vn  country;  sleeps  as  well       **  Presiently   Lord    Craiglethorpe 

as  he  can  in  his  own  coiintr>' ;  accepts  ent^ed  the  room*  walking  very  pomp- 

of  all  our  kindness,  without  a  word  or  ously,  and  putting  bis  niHe-book  upa» 

a  look  of  thanks,  and  secm$  the  whole  he  advanced. 

time  to  think,  that,  •  3orn  for  his  use,       **  '  O,  my  dear  lord,  opep  the  bpojc 

we  live  but  to  oblige  him.*    There  he  again,  I  liave  a  bull  for  you.' 
is  at  this  instant:  look  at  him,  walking       "  Lady  Geraldine,  after  putting  bis 

in  the  pafk,  with  his  note-book  in  his  lordship  in  p^ood  humour  by  this  pror 

hand,  setting  down  our  faults,  and  pitiatorv  oHering  of  a  bull,  continued 

epanin|;  them  by  rote.    We  are  even  to  supply  him,  either  directly  or  indif 

with  him.     I  understand  my  bright'  rectly,  by  some  of  her  confcderatei=» 

cousin  Craiglethorpe  means  to  write  with  the  most  absurd  anecdotes,  ja- 

a  book,  a  great  book,  upon  Irelancj!  credible /</r/5,  stale  jests,  and  blunders^ 

He!   with  hi$  means  of  acquiring  in*-  ^ucb  as  never  were  made  by  true-born 

formation-*-posti^   from    one   great  Irisbn^i^j  all  which  my  Lord  Craigle^ 

lien's  house  to  another-^what  can  he  thorpe  took  down  with  an  industriovi 

see  or  know  of  the  manners  of  any  so^inety,  at  which  the  spectators  could 

rank  of  people,  but  of  the  class  oif  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing.  Soiner 

l^entry,  which  in  England  and  Ireland  times  he  would  pause»  aud  exclainv 

IS  much  the  same?   As  to  the  lower  '  A  capital  anecdote  1   a  curious  fact! 

classes,  I  don't  think  he  ever  speaks  May  I  give  my  authority  ?  may  I  quote 

to  them?   or,  if  he  does,  what  good  your  ladyship?'   *  Yes,  if  you'll  pay 

caw  it  do  him  ?   for  he  can't  under-  me  a  compliment   in   the   preface,' 

stapd  their  mode9  of  expression,  nor  whispered    Lady  Geraldine:    •  and 

they  his;  and  if  he  inquire  about  a  now,  dear  cousin,  do  go  up  HAimmd 

matter  of  fact,  I  defy  him  to  get  the  put  it  allin  ink' 
tJ'uth  out  of  them,  if  they  don*t  wish        "  When  she  had  dispatched  the 

to  tell  it;  and,  tot  some  reason  or  noble  autlmr,  her  ladyship  indulged 

other,  they  will,  nine  times  in  ten,  not  her  laughter.    '  But  now,' cried  sbe^ 

wish   to  tell    it   to    an  Englishman.  *  only  imagine  a  set  o{  sober  English 

TlHJie  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  readers  studying  my  cousin  Craiglej- 

in  any  cabin  in  Ireland,  who  would  tliorpe's  new   view  of   Ireland,  and 

pot  have  wit  and  'cutcness  enough  to  swallowing  all  the  nonsense  it   will 

make  m^lard  believe  just  what  they  contain!' 

please.    So,  after  posting  from  Dub-        **  When    Lord    Killrush    remon* 

iin  to  Cork,  and   from   the  Giants*  strated  against  the  cruelty  of  letting 

Causeway  to  Killarney:   after  travel-  the  man  publish  such  stult',  nr»d  repre- 

ling  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  my  sented  it  as  a  fraud  upon  the  polilic, 

wise  cousin  CmFglethorpe  will  know  Lady  Geraldine  laughed  still  more, 

just  as  much  of  tlie  lower  Irish,  as  the  and  exclainaed,    *  Surety  you    don't 

cockney  who  has  never  been  out  of  think  I  would  use  the  public  and  my 

London,  and  who  has  r\cv er,  inult ^is  poor  cotisin  so  ill.    No,  I  am  doing 

iorji  daj^s,  seen  an  Irishman,  but  on  him  and  the  public  the  greatest  j>08~ 

the  English  stage,  \fhere  the  repre-  sible  service.    Just  when  he  is  going 

sentatious  are  usually  as  like  the  ori-  to  leave  ue,  when  the  writing  box  is 

Sinals,as  the  Chinese  pictures  of  lions,  packed,  i  will  step  up  to  him,  and  teli 

rawn  from'  description,  are  to  a  real  him  the  truth.    I  wiii  sliow  him,what 

Kon*  which  they  never  beheld.    Yes,  a  farrai^o  of  nonsense  he  has  collected 

yes,  wr?te  pp,  wriH*  ^i  my  good  cou-  as  matVjjals  for  his  quarto ;  and  ,coa4 
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viecc  lyioi,  M  oncfe,  how  utterly  unfit 
he  is  to  write  a  book,  at  leiust  a  book 
00  Irish  affairs.  WonV  this  be  de- 
serving welhof  my  count  17  and  of  my 
xoosi^n  ?* 

"  Neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  on 

pBy  other,  were  the  re  moos  trances  of 

my  Lorx!  KiltruslKjf  powerto  stop  the 

course  of  this  lady's  flow  of  spirits  and 

'  raillery.'* 

In  this  character  of  l^ord  Craigle- 
ihorpe,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  our 
guthoress  means  to  ridicule  the  in- 
significance of  the  travelling  book^ 
.fliaker.  Sir  John  Carr. 

The  second  vokmie  contains  thr^ 
tales ;  Abiueria:  Madame  g.e  FJeury  : 
and  the  Dun.  Of  these  the  seconcf  is 
the  best.  The  Dun  exhibits  nothing 
^  incident  or  in  sentiment  beyond  a 
well  told  tale  in  a  magazine.  Ahneria 
has  higher  merits,  for  it  developes  a 
;more  mtricate  character,  and  displays 
with  great  dexterity,  the  progress  of 
I  x)pinion  in  rooting  up  old  habits  and 
I  jnodes  of  thought.  Miss  Edge  worth, 
'  however,  is  ludicrous  in  all  her  at- 
tempts at  tlje  pathetic :  let  the  reader 
peruse  with  what  gravity  he  can,  the 
excjaniations  of  Alraeria  at  page  39, 
when  she  has  her  lover's  portrait  re- 
turned to  her  by  his  lather.  In  Ma- 
dame do  Eleury  tliere  is  some  trash, 
such  as  the  child  stealing  the  chesnuts 
(see  p.  19O);  but  it  is  upon  the  whole 
a  pleasing  narrative. — ^^In  the  Dun, 
•there  is  a  scene  descTibed  at  p.  334, 
whidi  we  should  deem  wholly  unfit 
for  a  female  pen. 

The  third  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  tale  of  Manceuvring^  which  is 
pimply  an  amplific^ion  of  tlie  cha- 
racter of  Young : 

Julia's  a  manager,  she's  bom  for  rule^ 
And  knows  h^r  wiser  husband  is  a  fool ; 
Assemblies    holds,  and  spins  th#    snbtle 

thread 
That  guides  the  lover  to  his  fair  one's  bed  j 
For  difficult  amours  can  smooih  the  way, 
And  tensor  loUers  dictate  or  convey. 
But  if  depiived  of  such  important  cares, 
Hot  wisdom  condescends  to  Icks  aifairs. 
For    h«ir    own  breakfast  Ehe^l    project  a 

scheip^, 
isor  take h«r  tea  without  a  strata«fem. 

As  we  have  passed  our  censpr^ 
i^pon  the  ,lanffua^e  of  Miss  IJdge- 
worth,  we  will,  ni  conformity  vnih 
^ur  obiistatit  praclice,  produce  a  few 

UsivVaSAt  Mag.  Vol. XI I. 


instance?   of   the  incorrectl^ss   wjf 
speak  of. 

*'  Tkose  who  have  the  least  vsliip 
for  their  time,  have  usually  th^ 
greatest  number  of  watches.'*  p.  10^ 
vol.  J.  It  should  be  thew  who  hsvft, 
&c.  ' 

•*  Frank,  cahdicT/ and  afKible,  yet 
of)inionated,  bcc.'' p.  137^  vol.  1.  tt 
should  be  apinionative, 

"  I  felt  my  vascmtt  ambition/*  &c, 
p.  168,  vol.  1..— Not  Englibh. 

**  The  number  of  bows  and  curtsies, 
and  the  consequence  of  the  persona 
by  whom  they  are  given  or  received 
if,"  &c.  p.  43,  vol.  11;  A  grammar 
tical  error. 

"  To  keep  a  strong  line  of  demar^ 
cation  between  nobility  and  moLUity.^* 
p.  53,  vol.  JI.  A  vulgar  word}  nor 
IS  demarcation  an  English  one. 


Letters  from  an  IktsH  StuCent^ 
in  England  to  his  Father  in 
Ireland.  2  vols.  I8O9. 

OUR  readers  must  not  be  deceived 
by  this  title  page.  These  letteiTi 
may  be  written  by  an  Irish  student : 
but  they  have  never  been  sent  to  Ire- 
land. They  are  home  manufacture* 
and  intended  for  home  consumption. 
They  contain  nothing  new.  They 
consist  of  anecdotes,  bon  mots,  scrapa 
of  information,  pretended  visits,  fac- 
titious introductions  to  literary  din- 
ners, imaginary  acquaintance  with 
celebrated  characters,  &c,  kc.  gleaned 
from  no  higher  source,  in  a  majority- 
of  cases,  than  newspaper  chit-chat* 
Their  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  wish 
of  the  bookseller  and  the  v^'riter  to 
make  a  saleable  commodity  :  their 
contents  are  such  as  we  nave  ^e- 
■scribed  them.  Yet  we  do  not  mean  tp 
deny  that  the  book  may  be  read  with 
amusement,  and  perhaps  by  some 
with  insfruction.  It  is  iigiu  and  va- 
rious :  such  a  oi>e  as  we  would  wish 
to  take  with  us  into  ^  stage  coadi,  or 
to  find  in  the  parlour  of  an  inn  while 
waiting:  for  dinner  to  be  served- up. 
We  will  extract  one  letter  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  manu^cture. 

*'  COUaTS  of  JUSTICE. 

**  AftQt  having  frcou^ntly  visited 
our  courts  of  justice  in  Dublin,  I  need 
not  say  how  disappointed  I  wa§  upo^ 
vitnvino:  those   of,  this' metiopolis.-^ 
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Every  thing,  except  women,  appears 
to  be  valued  in  this  country  for  the 
»akc  of  its  antiquity.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  care  hut  little  for  age;  upon 
lill  occasions,  where  we  can,  giving 
fh^  preference  to  strength,  use,  and 
ornament/ 

"  The  courts  of  ]u!4tce  at  West- 
minster-Ijall,  are  very  old,  very  shabby, 
and  very  inconvenient.  You  would 
be  surprised,  too,  at  the  awful  dis- 
tance which  is  preserved  between  tlie 
judges  and  coonsel,  and  the  latter 
and  the  solicitois,  whereas  wil^h  us 
there  is  the  greatest  and  most  agreeAlile 
familiarit>.  I  have  heard  an  Irish 
judge,  whilst  the  jury  were  being 
sworn  in,  address  an  attorney  from 
the  bench,  and  ask  him  whether  he 
•\vab  disposed  to  part  with  his  pony. 

**  Here  ^ven  the  counsel  speak  in 
the  rudest  manner  to  the  attornies,  as 
if  they  were  really  so  many  sharpers. 

**  MR.  OAUROW. 

"  If  Mr.  Garrow,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advocates  here,  were  to  dire  to 
address  the  solicitors  of  our  court  as 
he  does  those  in  his  own,  he  would 
convert  his  body  into  a  largest.  This 
gentleman  is  the  principal  advocate. 
His  voice  is  clear  and  silvery,  and  oc- 
casionally he  is  very  eloquent.  He  is 
most  celebrated  for  his  talent  for 
cross-examinihg  witnesses,  which  he 
does  with  great  dexterity;  but  l»is 
principal  engines  are  an  undaunted 
front,  and  a  thorough  contempt  for 
the  feelings  of  those  who  are  placed 
linder  his  lash.  When  I  have  seen  a 
modest  and  respectable  person,  who 
has  delivered  his  evidence  clearly  and 
conscientiously,  forced  into  confusion, 
if  not  ensnared  into  contradiction,  by 
the  tricks  and  terrors  of  this  advocate, 
1  have  buis^hed  for  my  own  profession, 
and  reHecled,  that  though  the  torture 
is  abolished,  a  still  more  cruel  and 
erring  process  for  di^^coverijig  the 
truth  continues.  1  have  been  i>o  dis- 
gusted with  this  man,  that  1  am  le- 
solved,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
.  my  practice,  I  will  never  adopt  thfe 
system  he  pursues:  indeed,  as  you 
know,  if  1  were,  I  am  sure  my  life 
would  not  be  worth  one  day's  purcha*-e 
in  my  own  country.  I  am  told  that 
he  has  been  challenged  two  or  three 
times  by  persons  whom  he  has  treated 
iu  this  manlier  in  public,  and  that  lie 


has  always  placed  himself  under  the 
broad  shield  of  the  court. 

•'  AMBCDOTE. 
**  I  laughed  heartily  the  other  day, 
at  the  ingenuity  and  presence  of  mind 
by  which  an  English  serjeant  at  law, 
celebrated    for   bullying   and   brow- 
beating witnesses,  saved  himself  from 
the  indignity  and  corporal  pain  of  a 
good  flogging.     He  had,  it  appears, 
on  the  western  circuit,  most  grossly  ^ 
insulted  a  very  respectable  gentleman 
in  court,  in  the  course  of  a  cross- 
examination.      The    next    morning, 
very  early,  the    insulted  party  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lodgings  of  the  advo- 
cate, with  a  good  horse- whip  in  his 
hand,  and  requested  of  the  clerk  to 
see  his  master,  alledging  that  be  bad 
business    of  great    miportance   with 
him.-    The  clerk  shewed  the  gentle- 
man into  his  bed-ro<»m,  where  he  lay 
fast  asleep,  and  U|>on  liis  awaking  was 
addressed  by  his  visitor  as  foll^^ws: — 
*  Sir,  I  am  the  person  whom   you  sa 
scandalously   treated     yesterday,    in 
court,  without  any  reason,  and  f  am 
come  personally  to  chastise  y«;u  with 
this  horse-whip,  for  your  insolence.* 
•Are  you,  indeed,' replied  the  bar- 
rister; *  but  surely  you  will  not  strfte 
a  man  in  bed.*     *No,  >iir,  I  pl^dj^e. 
my  honour  not  to  do  that,'  said  the 
gentleman.     *  Then,  by  G — d,'  ex- 
claimed the  serjeant,  *  I  will  lie  here 
till  doomsday.'     The  humour  of  the 
thought    disarmed  the  anger  of  the 
atfronted    gentleman,    and     bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughing,  he  said,  *  there, 
hUr,  you  may  lie  as  long  as  you  like; 
I  will  not  molest  vou  this  time ;  but 
let  me  reconmiend  you  never  again  to 
hold  up  a  person   o^   respectabiTuy, 
whose  only  object  is  to  tell  the  truth, 
to  the  derision  of  a  court  of  justice;' 
and  left  the  inan  of  law  to  console 
himself. 

•*  Mr.  Garrow  commenced  his  It^al 
career  at  the  Oid-lJaiiey;  auti  t  c 
practice  of  that  bar  is  siiid  to  impart 
to  its  pleader  a  considerable  vulgarity 
of  style,  and  to  render  him  very  much 
tiJfiT-ddras. 

**  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  Attorney- 
General,  ranks  next  to  Mr.  Garrowas 
a  pleader,  wliose  superior  he  is  by 
many  thought,  in  profound  legal 
knowledge.  Gwinglo  the  acerbity  of 
bir  Vicary's  mauler  towards  ^Yiule5ic!5, 
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he  is  known  to  the  commrii  people  by 
the  name  of  Sir  Vinegar  Gibbs.  His 
mode  of  treating  witnesses  is  indeed 
sometimes  shockingly  coarse  and.  un- 
justifiable. 

"  Mr.  Dallas  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  elegant  orator  at  ihe  bar.  Un- 
fortunately he  has  much  withdrawn 
himself  from  its  practice.  His  voice 
is  exquisitely  sweet;  his  argument 
solid  'y  and  his  language  very  chaste 
and  beautiful.  To  all  these  qualities 
he  unites  all  tlic  polite  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  and  never  degrade^  that 
character  by  his  treatment  of  witnesses 
who  are  adverse  to  the  side  he  is  re- 
tained upon.  Mr.  Dallas  is  the  only 
advocate  who  offers  softie  indemnity 
for  the  heavy  loss  which  the  British 
bar  sustained  when  Mr.  Erskine,  now 
Lord  Erskine,  was  elevated  to  the 
seals.  How  much  do  I  regret  that  1 
never  heard  this  distinguished  orator 
before  that  event,  in  the  early  and 
habitual  theatre  of  his  great  talents  I 
I  know  of  no  other  OT>'ocate  much 
distinguished  for  ability  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  or  in  any  other 
courti  except  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in 
Ihe  Court  of  Clmncery,  where  his 
practice  is  very  deservedly  great.  In 
depth  of  learning,  and  on  all  occasions 
where  the  subject  will  admit,  in  the 
effusions  of  genuine  eloquence,  this 
upright  and  excellent  lawyer  is  un- 
rivalled in  the  Court  of  Equity.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that,  like  the  la,te  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  is  very  fond  of  unbending  his 
mind,  ^y  the  perusal  of  novels,  which 
afibrd  him  so  much  relief  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation,  that  he  has  the  reputa- 
tion, amongst  those  who  know  him 
intimately,  of  perusing  almost  every 
novel  that  is  published. 

**  The  British  l>ar  is  crowded  with 
votaries  for  practice  and  distinction, 
hundreds  of  whom,  \n  all  probability, 
vill  never  even  have  the  felicity  of 
making  a  h^lf-guinea  motion.  Upoti 
the  whole  I  am  much  disappointed  in 
the  talent  f  expected  to  find.  The 
best  of  the  Engirsh  pleaders  would 
suffer  by  a  comparison  with  Curran, 
(whose  elevation  to  the  Rolls  of  Ireland 
1  shall,  for  many  reasons,  regret,) 
M'Nally,  and  others,  whom  1  could 
fiame  in  our  own  country. 

"WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

•*  From  the  courts,  our  party  paid  ft 
ykit  tq  WesUniast^r  Abbe^.     With 


all  the  principal  features  of  this  august 
and  venerable  pile  you  are  doubtless 
well  acquainted,  from  the  numerous 
descriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
them.  Our  St.  Patrick's  cathedral 
would  cut  as  miserable  a  figure  by  the 
side  of  this  stately  and  stupendous 
fabric,  as  the  monuments  of  Doctor 
Smith,  formerly  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
would,  if  they  were  within  range  of 
comparison,  with  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.and  Mrs.  Nightingale.  The 
attendant  shews  the  visitor  a  igreat 
deal  of  trash,  such  as  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  in  wax-work ! 
General  Monk,  m  armoar»  resembles 
a  great  stulfed  bear. 

"  HENRY  THP  SEVENTH'S  CHAPEL. 

The  interior  of  Henry  the  seventh's 
chapel  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Th^ 
banners  and  helmets  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath  conduct  the  mind  back  to 
the  ages  of  chivalrous  romance.  The 
seats  of  the  stalls  are  double,  and  upon 
the  uppermost  being  raised,  I  was  told, 
but  not  tillafter  I  had  left  the  chapel, 
the  most  abominably  obscene  subjects 
appear  well  carved  upon  the  tops  of 
the  lower  seats. 

**  ANECDOTE. 

"  A  ver}^  intelligent  friend  of  mine 
related  the  following  circumstance, 
respecting  this  venerable  pile,  but 
little  knoWn.  Many  years  since,  when 
my  friend  was-  enjoying  the  three  days 
and  three  nights  hospitality  which  the 
monks  of  the  rich  convent  of  AtHig- 
ham,  between  Ghent  and  Brussels, 
extend  to  all  strangers  who  are  dis- 
posed to  tarry  under  their  roof;  the 
prior  ordered  one  of  the  brethren  to 
open  a  large  iron-bound  trunk,  and 
bring  him  certain  parchments.  Upon 
.their  being  produced,  he  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  Englishman,  and 
observed,  *  there.  Sir,  these  are  the, 
title-deeds  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  belongs  to  us :  the  priors  of  this 
convent  are  by  right  the  priors  of  that 
abbey;  and  I  have  no  douht  but  that 
we  shall  one  day  or  another  recover 
our  rights.'  In  corroboration  of  this 
curious  declaration  of  the  Prior  of 
AtHi^ham  Monastery,  the  same  gen- 
tleman, who  is  an  antiquarian,  assures 
me,  that  amongst  the  antient  tombs  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  there  are  two 
that  contain  the  ashes  of  the  like  tni\s^ 
ber  of  priors  of  that  monastery. 
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"Af  crfrtgrfftitigtlfeabtieY.whicli.  Our  anthorleft  Aftieilcff  in  I8O7, 
by  the  destruction  of  several  old  atid  nw<k  the  best  of  bis  i*ay  to  Ca- 
llouses, is  now  finefl  placed  before  thfe  fais.  -When  he  gat  there  he  gate  ai 
eve  of  the  spectator,  we'  adjourfied  t6  »»•  early  ifitimatioHr  oi  the  amordtH 
aVoffee-hotise  w  the  neii^hbourhood',  particles  of  his  nature :  for,  he  tails  ill 
vherewcdin^d;  and  afterx^rds  pn^  love  t(ritb  the  first  lady  he  saw,  and 
ceeded  to  tlie  House  of  Lords,  in  art  squeezes  her  hand  because  he  did  not . 
ai  ti-rof.m  of  which  we  were  met  bv  know  tb6  languaaje  well  enough  to 
Lord  M— ,  who  procured  us  admissio A  tell  hei^  how  much  lie  loved  her  fof 
jnt'.  t^'e  hoiKe  "  fetching  him  a  ^jilarfer  of  a  pound  of 
Our  author  falls  iitto  the  common  and  tea  from  Calais;  and  he  afterwards 
vulgar  error  re^^pecting  the  pronun-  informs  us,  that  it  is  impossible  to  . 
ciafiQu  ol  Mr.  Kt-mble.  His  authority  travel  through  France  Without  be^ 
for  this  seems  to  have  been  no  higher  coming  something  of  ^  *'  coxcomb/* 
than  the  witless  editor  of  a  Sunda]^  Heaven  keep  us  from  it  then  T 
Newspap^,  who  occasionally  prates  We  were  amused  with  the  awki 
with  great  solemnity  about  theatrical  ware}  eulogium  which  Colonel  K  pars 
matters.  The  author  of  the  present  io  his  Americjin  captain,  good  Mr; 
volumes,  fullowiiyz  his  wise  original,  Eliab  Jones.  If  honest  Captain  Eliab 
tells  us  that  Mr.  S.  calls  beard,  Hrd,  should  behold  his  passenger's  book, 
Und  virtue,  vurcHu :  really  those  peo-  how  will  he  rejoice  to  find  himself  so 
J)ie  ha\e  most  perverse  auditory  celebrated!  ; 
iierveswhotalkthus,drelsetheynever  Colon6l  Pinkney  is  a  determtnec} 
heard  Mr,  K-  pronounce  these  words,  admirer  of  the  French  character.  H6 
But  our  author  also  tells  us  that  Mr.  is  never  tired  of  pmsing  their  beneyo-  ' 
iemble  calls  sovereign,  auvrany  and  lence,  their  hospitality,,  their  polite* 
thee  tke.  Wonderful  errors !  How  ness,  their  &c  8cc.  We  meet  wittt  ' 
."Would  he  have  tliem  called  ?  Perhaps,  these  ehcomiuitxs  in  every  piige  al- 
if  he  be  really  ati  lri<:h  studeht,n0  most,  but  we  must  ixiake  large  dkluc- 
prefers  the  dear  brogue  of  ?allyna-  tidns  from  •  theni.  Sometimes,  in- 
tinch!  deed,  we  admit  their  truth,  as  wheq 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  second-hand  he  i^ulogises  their  obsequiousness;  w^  j 

talk  in  these  volutiies   alpout  living  all  know,  that  bid  a  Frenchmaa         ] 

fcelebrated  characters,  which  seems  to  q^  to  Kell,  to  hell  hd  goes*         .   ' 
have  been  picked  up  at  coffee-houses, 

the  servants'  hall,  and. /rom  the  news-  Our  author  himself  allows  that  the"t  . 

papers  of  the  day.    The  author  has  take  a  blow  with  great  scmgfrotdf, 

been  diligent ;  and  he  deserves  such  (p,   13.)      Mr.  Mangouit,    the  pert 

praise  as  such  diligence  requires.  conimissary  of  Calais,  is^  well  depict- 

..     .  ...  ed.    But  w^hy  does  our  author  calj 

^  ,         ^     i,       i^..    ..      ^  France  a  jR<'/)w/'/fc  P 

ThaVels    through   jke     SobT^    of      >Ve  recommend  tJ^  foIlQwipg  to 

Fkance,  and  in  the  ihlcHor  of  the  the  lovers  of  physiognomy ; 

prdmnces  of  ProiJence  and  Larmue-       *.  .    .      1,        ,    *         '  . ^1^  #«• 

doc,  in  the  Years  \S0^  and  1808.  .       A  fe'"'-'!    I'^rty  accnm{,a«iedje 

iTfalioulenever  lefoA^  performed.  '"'"*'?  ""''S!'  ':,''Lm  ;^''L  Th^i 
leing  almg  the  Banks  of  tie  Loire,  ^'"^  ^^^  some  v*ry  neat  houses  1  h« 
the  Jsere,  and  Ike  i3nror^ne  Ihrousk  V'^f'^^p'  ^'^  ""■"  ""i^TI'^Jh 

ikesr^at^  i>art  of  their  course,  ^f'  ''^of  o'  r  ?^wl/IIrld. 
nf  1  t  ^  ^  •  '  t  n  T?  L  Mons.  St.  (-iuentm  had  irrtrodncftfl^ 
Ma3e  ly  permission  oj  ike  French  ^  ^      ^.^,  ^^^^j      ^^  ^  ^^^,       ^^,, 

amervment  ByLienteM  j  ^J         ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Pinkney,  of  the  North  American  j^  ^^^  ^  ^^,„,,,^    f  Marmontel    His 

Native  Hangers,  ,„^^j^^^  came  out,  in tited  us  into  th* 

J  E  have  read  Colonel  Pinknev's  houses  aud  ip  th-  cnijrst?  of  somfe  <?on*  ' 

book  without  weariness,     jf^e  .versatitn,   prod uGe<i  some  drawirtg^ 

writes  without  the  formality  of  teeing  by  this  youth  5  they  wwb  very  siwpl* 

much,  but  simply  narrates  such  events  and  verV  mast(jrly.    The  ladrgs  pur- 

as  happened   and  such  things  as  hip  chased  tWm  at  a  ^dbd  fntift.    He  had 

wy.  attuned  this   ext^ellend^  \fithout  ^ 
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masfer,  AXii  Mtynn.   Sf.  OtieiJtvtii),  ta  mitiort  of  Mr.  YoUflfgi*,  mdrty6f  thtf 
-We  wefe  infonficd,  h^  b^en  so  pleas-  emiijfr^s  liavsAg  rfcturiV^d  to  Finance, ' 
ed  with  him  as  to  take  him  into  his  have  given  some  valuablfe  instroctious 
liouse.     His   tempet   artrf   manners,  to   the   people   in    the^e   importafit 
however,  were  not  in  unhotJ  with  his  points;  France  is  accordinj^ly  much 
taste,   and  his  benefactor  had  been  better  cuUivated  than  hitherto." 
compelied  to  restore  him  to  his  mo-       rm     /• «      .  ^n.      ,   ' 
ther.  bt»t  still  intended  to  send  him  to  .,^ The  following  account  of  Rambou. 
study  at  Paris.    The  bo/»  cbuntc-  ulet  is  mteresting ; 
nance  was  a  direct  lie  to  La yater ;  hi»       o  y^  t^j^  conversation,  after  a  long, 
air  W318  heavy,  and  absolofelt  without  but  wearisome  joiirnev,  we  reached 
jHtelligence.    Mons.^t.QtK^ntinhad  Rambouillet.     The  trink  was  agaia 
dismissed  him  hi^  house  on  account  brought  from  the  coach,  and  a  tible- 
of  a  very  maligftailt  sallv  of  passion:  furnished  with  knives,  spoons,  and 
a  horse  having  thrown  hirfi  by  acci-  clean  linen— a  kind  o/ essentials  sel- 
dent,  the  young  demon  took  a  knife  ^^m  to  be  see;i  in  a  French  inn,  and 
•Tu  }'%  •^'"'''ll^'    ""^^   deliberately  more  particularly  in  such  inns  as  we 
gabbed    him    three    several    times,  had  reason  to  expect  at  some  of  our 
Such  was  a  peasant  boy,  now  sefem-  ^taoes,  in  the  course  of  our  long  tour, 
jrigiy    enveloped  m    the   interesting  ^  servant  had  likewise  been  sent  be- 
simplicity  ot  Marmontel.     IIow  in-  f.^^e,  so  that  a  tolerable  dinner  was 
doi^ststetit   IS    what   IS    caHed    cha-  already  in  a  state  of  preparation.    Be^ 
^^^^^'^'  ing  informed,  however,  that  we  had 

Our  author  arrives  in  Paris,  and  ?"  !;»^'*.^^',!*  g?^i^,?^»*•  Y""»?«  a"<^ 

tidi^rvft.  fn  Mademoiselle  St.  Silleiy  insisted  up- 
on taking  me  to  see  the  celebrateA 


chateau   in  which  Francis  tlie  First 


**  Nothing  can  be  nlore  miserable, 
nothing  more  calculated  td  Inspire 


leaves  it  after  a  week's  residence,  to 
cotnnneiKe  bis  tour,  in  company  with 
Younge,  the  confidential  settetary  of  cnateau   in  wnici 
Mr.  Armstrong,  hb  wife,  and  her   bf'eathed  his  last. 
niece   Mademoiselle  St.    Siller^,    a 
spritely  yonng  lady,  who  catches  Co*» 

lonel  Pinkney's  heart  as  soon  as  he  melancholy,  than  the  situation  and 
toTffot  the  Calais  beauty.  While  on  approach  to  this  iinmense  atid  most 
on  nifr  joaruey  he  is  undeceivedin  a  di^  projwrti  oned  balldinj|.  It  is  situ- 
poiix4  ot  "  soma  importance.''  ^ted  in  a  park,  m  the  mid»t  of  woods* 

and  waters,  and  most  urtaccotwitabiy^ 
*•  I  had  hitherto  believed  France  to  the  very  lowest  ground  in  a  park  of 
Itove  been  an  of)en  country,  almost  two  thousand  acres  is  chosen  for  its 
totally  without  enclosures,  etcept  the  site..  The  approach  to  it  from  thp 
pales  and  dit(?hes  necessary  to  distin-  village  is  by  a  long  avertue«  planteit 
ffuish  pfopcrlies.  This  opinion  had  on  both  sides  by  double  and  treble 
be^n  confirnred  by  the  appearances  rows  of  lofty  tree»#  the  tops  of  which 
«f  the  road  from  Calais  to  Paris.  It  are  to  broad  at>d  thick  as  almost  to 
i*Fas  now,  however,  tqjally  done  away>  meet  eac  h  other.  This  avenue  opena> 
^  the  country  on  eafch  side  of  roe  into  a  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
was  as  thickly  enclosed  as  any  of  the  the  chateau.  It  is  an  heavy  and  vast 
most  cultivated  counties  in  England,   stractui-e,  entirely  of  brick,  and  with 

Jlereafter,  let  no  traveller  assert  that,  the  turrets,  arches,  and  corners,  cha* 
'rnnce  is  a  country  of  open  fields;  raeteristic  of  the  Gothic  order.  The 
three-fourths  of  the  kingdom  is  en-*  property -of  it  belongs  at  present  t4 
closed,  even  to  the  most  minute  dlvi-  the  nation,  that  is  Xo  say,  it  was  not 
sions.*  The  enclosures,  indexed,  have  sold  amongst  the  other  confiscated 
pot  the  neatness  of  those  of  England;  estates;  something  of  an  Ini})erial 
the  hedges  are' rnwgh  flnd  open,  and  establishment,  therefore,  is  resident 
there  are  few  gates,  and  no  stiles,  in  the  chateau,  consisting. of  a  com- 
Tlie  French  farmers,  however,  have  pany  of  soldiei's,  with  two  officers, 
already  began  to  adopt  much  of  the  and  an  housekeeper.  One  of  the 
priglish  system  in  the  management  of  otficers  had  the  politeness  to  become 
Iheir  farnu*    Acpordipg  ^o  i\i^  ii^for-   our  guide,  and  to  lead  us  from  room 
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to  room*  explainiuji:  as  he  went  what- 
ever seemed  to  excite  our  attention. 

**  Louis  the  Fourteenth  held    bis 
court  in  this  castle  for  some  years  j 
and  from  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
apartment  in  which  he  slept  and  held 
hifi  levec,  is  stili  retained  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  that 
monarch.    I'his  chamber  is  a  roon> 
nearl3r  thirty  yards  in  length  by  eigh- 
teen in  wijth,  and  lofty  in  propor- 
tion:   the  windows  like  those  of  a 
church.    On  the  further  extremity  is 
a  raised  floor,  where  stands  the  royal 
bed  of  purple  velvet  and  gold,  lined 
with  white  satin  painted  in  a  very  su- 
perior style.     The  colours,  both  of 
the  painting  and  the  velvet,  still  re- 
main ;  and  two  pieces  of  coarse  linen 
arc  shelved  as  the  royal  sheets.    The 
counierpane  is   of  red   velvet,    em- 
broidered, as  k  were,  with  white  lace, 
and  with  a  deep  gold  fringe  round  tlie 
edges:    this    is  likewise    lined   with 
white  satin,  and  marked  at  the  cor- 
ners with  a  crown  and  flcur  de  lys. 
On  each  side  of  the  bed  are  the  por- 
traits of  Louis    the  Fourteenth  and 
Pifteenth,   of  Philip  the  Fourth  of 
Spain,  and  of  bis  Clueen.    The  por- 
trait of  Louis  the  {fourteenth  more 
peculiarly    attracted   my   attention, 
having  been  nientioned   by   several 
historians  to  be  the  best  existing  like- 
ness of  that  celebrated  monarch.    If 
Louis  resembled  his  picture,  he  was 
much  handsomer  than  he  is  described 
to  have  been  by  the  memoir-writers 
of  his  age :    bis  countenance  has  an 
air  of  much  haughtiness  and  self- con- 
confidence,  but  without  any  mixture 
of  ill  humour.    The  chief  peculiarity 
in  his  habit  was  a  deep  lace  ruif,  and  a 
doublet  of  light  blue,  very  nearly  re- 
sembling  the  jacket  of  the  English 
light    cavalry.      This    portrait   was 
taken  when  the  king  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-eighth year,  and  therefore  is  pro- 
bably afar  more  correct  resemblance 
than  those  which  were  taken  at  a  more 
advanced  period— so  true  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  poet,  that  old  men  are  all 
alike. 
^  Immediately  over  that  line  of  the 


apartment  where  the  raised  floor  ter- 
minates, is  a  gilded  rod  extending 
along  the  ceiling.  When  the  King 
held  his  court  at  Rambouillet,  a  cur- 
tain only  separated  his  chamber  and 
the  levee-room,  f  n  the  latter  room 
are  several  portraits  of  the  Peers  of 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenthi  with  those  of  some  Spanish 
Grandees. 

**  We  visited  several  other  rooms, 
all  or  them  magnificently  furnished, 
and  all  the  furniture  apparently  of  the 
same  aera.  The  grand  saloon  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  largest  room  I 
had  ever  seen ;  the  fltior  is  of  white 
marble,  as  are  likewise  two  ranges  of. 
Corinthian  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
apartment.  Its  height,  however,  is^ 
not  proportioned  to  its  length,  a  de- 
fect, which,  added  to  its  narrowness, 
gives  it  the  air  of  a  gallery  rather  than 
of  a  banquetting-room. 

'•  We  had  not  time  enough  to  %valk 
over  the  gardens ;  but,  from  a  cursory 
view  of  them,  did  not  much  regret' 
our  loss.  They  appeared  spacious 
enough,  but  so  divided  and  inter- 
sected into  plots,  borders,  "narrow  and 
broad  walks,  terraces,  and  flower-beds 
in  the  shape  of  stars,  as  to  resemble 
any  thing  but  what  would  be  called  a> 
garden  in  England  and  America* 
This  style  of  gardening  was  introduced 
into  France  by  Le  Notre,  and  some 
centuries  must  yet  pass  away  before* 
the  French  gardeners  will  acquire  a 
more  correct  taste.  What  wonld  not 
Bnglish  taste  have  eftected  with  the 
capabilities  of  Rambouillet  ?  A  park: 
of  two  thousand  acres  in  front,  and  a 
forest  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  be- 
hind— all  this,  in  the  hands  of  French* 
men,  is  thrown  |way;  the  park  is  but 
a  meadow,  and  the  forest  a  neglected 
wood.*' 

We  are  not  much  surprised  that 
Colonel  Pinkney  should  be  unabla 
to  resist  the  impressions  excited  by 
Mademoiselle  St.  Sillery,  for  she  ap» 
pears  to  s;reat  advantages  iu  the  pages 
of  her  admirer. 
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Li«<E8  on  seeing  in  the  Papen  the  Death  ef  Whos«  temples  arc  crowned  with  the  sploi 

Cuptain  Charles  Rand,  of'  the  2bth  dorofday. 

Regiment  of  Native  Infantry y  and  Town       Whom  Virtue  invests  with  her  brightest 

Major  ofseringapatam^  who  died  at  Bom-  attir^. 

galore  in  Sepieuiber  1808.  Let  us  cleave  to  our  country,  our  king,  and 

By  Clio  RickMam.  our  laws, 

T  F  manhood  saw  thee  flourish  as  in  youth,       As  the  cubs  of  the  ]Xoti  so  fond  and  s^ 

The  child  of  gay  good  humour,  science,    ^     ,     2      > ^     ^      . 

j^m  l^ .  And  reflect  while  we  Weed  in  fau"  Freedom's 

If  riper  years,  and  W)  thy  friends  proclaim,  just  cause, 

Gav«  added  lusire  to  thy  worth  and  fame.  Of  our  forefathers  glory,  their  triumphs 

Then  must  those  friends  have  had  a  loss  ^^  °'^* 

severe,  Tho'  home's  sweet  delights  to  our  bosoms 

Then  must  tliy  death  have  forc'd  the  gene-  be  dear—* 

ral  tear ;  Our  Hocks  and  our  pastures,  our  childrea 

For  when  the  good  and  brave  are  snatchM  and  wives ; 

away,  Yet  the  loud  voice  of  honor  gives  lime  for 

To  those  who  aie  left  it  is  a  mourning  day  j  no  tear. 

To  friends,  relations  dear,  a  day  of  woes,  But  calls  us  to  baule  while  hope  still 

And  honoured  is  the  spot  where  such  le-  .survives. 

P***®*                 *  Then  to  arms !  in  your  country  resolve  not 

Blest  shade !  receive  this  tribute,  'tis  sin-  to  hear 

cere.  The  groans  of  the  taptive^  the  chains  of 

From  one  who  early  saw  thy  worth  appear;  the  slave, 

Who  traced  in  boyhood  what  thy  future  And  Victory!    bright  Victory  1    to  heroec 

day,  mostd<>ar. 

Of  great  and  fair  was  destined  to  display;  The  struggle  shall  crown,  and  our  Li-^ 

Who,  while  he  mourns  thy  death  with  bercysavel 

keeiier  smart,  William  Tucker* 

F^els  their  sad  fate  allied  by   blood  ar*d  Titshead,  PFittahire  Dowm^ 

heart,  i^ept.  Ijf,  1809. 

Who  fondly  hoped  some  day  from  India's  ««__ 

shore 

To  greet  their  friend,  their  relative,  once  QUATGKZAINS* 

more ;--  No.  I. 

For  these  my  bosom  bleeds— the  bard  was  j^riffenin  the  frst  volume  of  Miss  EtiZA- 

,--,,       ^^'»*«»                        *  BETH  Smith's  ^^  Fragtnents  in  Prose  and 

Who  sung  this  troth, — ^Tia  the  suavivoa  yerge:' 

D-IES ! 
-   '  -  'p HE  plaintive  Muse  who  strung  her  sim- 

ple lyre, 
The  Spaniard's  War-Song.  At  midnight  hour,  on  •Hehry's  lowly 

ADVANCE  to  the  combat  I   brave  pa-  ^*^"»*^» 

triots  advance  I  When    swiftly   rushing    with  appearanc* 

In  the  far-beaming  terrors  of  battle  ar-  °""^» 

ravM  •                                     '  ^^^*'  lightnings  pierc'd  the  circumambi* 

Hurl  the  bolts  of  revenge  on  .the  despots  of  ^"^  gloom, 

fc^rancc  ^^^  ^'^®  ^^^'^  ihundors   with  portentous 

Till  the  debt  of  your  wrongs  to  oppres-  „      '^^  » 

SKin  be  paid.  Shook  the  huge  pillars  of  the  triple  sky, 

r  ^      .  ^       ,          .   ^     .  ,                       , ,.  Yet  once  again,  with  a«i  in^;)irM  soul. 

See;  Fretrdom  aloft  with  an  a.^pectsubhme,  y^  ^^^^^^^  ^^Id  g^,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  „^i,j. 

Waves  the  bright  sword  of  justice  with  streky  ! 

resolute  hand;                 ,.     .  ,    ^  .  How  vain  is  man,  though  blest  with  every 

And  exhorts  us  to  drive  from  Iberia  s  fair  clmrm 

dime  .   ^  .,.  ,  ....        To  form   the    taste  and  captivate  the 

Vile  slavery,  -and  Gallia  s  unprincipled  heart ! 

^*""  •  How  truly  vain  is  even  Learning's  arm, 
- -Hear  the  grand  exhortation  I  the  mandate        When    s'retch'd    agamst    th' ineviiablft 
obey  !  dart  I 

For  she  ajl  our  hearts  wil\  with  courage  ■  — v  j    •    ^  ■       »   i      ■  .  ■ 

insi>iiv ;  »  a.  K.  Whitt.       : 
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But  here   together  Deatih  -Md  LefiMtring  The  rudfryo^rf  that  ^ralgar  souls  partake 

smilM, 
viable  kl^rw  laok*4  4onb,  unit  bkst  its 

lotely  ciriid. 

No  ii.. 

JlS  Utc  I  rQ»m*4  the  tangled  grove  along. 

What  time  the  twilight  dtckb  the  west- 
ern sky, 
Methoiightl  heard  sweet  PhUpmcfa's  f?ong 

Byrst  from  the  rusUiiig  foJi  ge  6n  high  : 
Then  all  was  silrnt  as  the  hour  of  night, 

Asulieu  gloom  myolv'd  the  distant  9cene^ 
A  troops  of  spirits  rush'd  upon  my  sight. 

Winding  their  pragress  to   the  neigiv-, 
bo u ring  green : 
Anon  a  sound  ih'rillM  gently  on  mine  ear, 

Aud  still  it  aeem'd  most  equisiiely  wild  ; 
Then  a  loud  voice  seraphically  clear, 

ExclaimM  above  •*  Behold  th*immorial 
child !" 
A  sudden  splendor  broke  the  lofty  skies, 


In  DOi!ty  mirth,  or  dissipating  play, 

Where  seuse  is  sa^rificM  lor  folLy'ji.i»ke, 

And  wisdum^Uke  9a  alieu^  sent  awuy. 

These  snarc^s  to  shun,  and  mark  ilie  hap- 
pier road 
Where  love,  attended  by    the  graces, 
reigns  ; 
Qr  point  the  path  to  Vtrlue*8  brighr  abpdc, 
Orcalni  Contefitmem^s  pleasurable  p}aias< 

Thb  were  a  task  indeed  'oieaclj  the  lair! 

And  thi3  for  ever  be  the  IVl  uses  planar- 1 
To  draw  instruction  from  a  lock  of  hair^ 

(>f  fold  up  serious  caution  in  a  fsm. 

The  man  who  only  knows  the  trifling  straiji 
Of  mirth,  and  mimic  loVe>.  a^jd  empty 

May  sport  and  frolick  with  the  female  train, 
And  please  awhile  like  every  other  toy. 

But  let  distressful  Be%iHy  ask  lus  aid. 
And  soft  eyVi  Pity  woo  .him  to  her  ^de, 


Where  blest  Eliza  charm'd  my  wond'ring    Let  fond  Affeciioa  hope  to  be  repaid, 


eyes  I 


And  lo  \  at  oi^ice^j  th^  trifl^r  starts  aside ! 

4.  G.    Not  all  the  charms  that  bovaieoMS  Nature 
grants. 
However  aocomplish*d,or  .h^we^er  refinM, 
Are  worth  your  wishes,  if  the  charmer  Wliai» 
A  sentimental  soul,  a  serious  miiid. 


7^€  foUotving  Lines,  ncvet  before  puhlishedf 
•     wete  wrktm  upon  s  Fan,  anti  pr^ientad 

tn  two  young  Ladksy  by  Mr.  Wil-kinson,    The  brightest  tints  upon  the  canTas  spread 


Surgoftn,  of  Btm^  about  forty  years  since. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  is  the  Author  of  a 
Poem,  entitled  Wisdom,  ^c.  Ac. 

"PMBLEM    of    iiuiocence»  all   spotless 
white, 
How  loth  the  Muse  thy  purity  to  stain  ! 
Silt  Sylvia  3ues,  and  Mira'^  siniles  iavite, 
Ah !  who  can  thus  be  tempted,  and  re- 
frain ? 

This  graceful  toy,  for  ornament  and  use. 
At  every  turn  attendant  on  the  lair, 

.Sliall  from  my  freedom  suffor  no  abuse. 
Nor  waU  a  breath  of  rude  licentious  air. 

To  fan  the  fire  of  love  wirhin  the  breast. 
And    brighten    every    sweet    bensation 
there, 
Qr  teach  fond  friendship  where  to  build  het 
nest 
Secure  from  every  danjgcr,  every  snare— 

The'touch  unhallowed,  and  the  lip  profane. 
Of  him  who  feels  no  viriye  at  his  heart, 

T^ie  voice  of  KIatt*ry  (oft  the  virgin's  bane) 
"Which  boaats  of  much,  yet  little  can 
impart^ 

The  gaudy  mind,  with  wit  and  learning 
.  ,  dressed. 

And  e^e»y  ^oe  by  ^xt  and  f)atui>e  f?iv*n. 
Too  arrogant  to  bless,  or  to  be  bWss'd, 

And  scoiufuL  «f  th«  ^ightev  gmce  of 


Form  not  the  portraits  that  would  seem 
to  brearhe ; 
E'en  your  own  pictures  wotild  he  flat  ayd 
dead, 
Without  the  sober  colouring  onderneaU^* 

If  truths  like  these  the  young  ^nd  gay  caa 
trace^ 
And   moral  .melody   should  cbance  t* 
please, 
My  verse  this  little  implement. may  grace 
Belter  than  In^ll^p  figures,  fruitii,  or  tree*. 


The  Battle  of  Talavsra« 

A  Song.' 

TJRITONS   arise  !    the   voice    of.  glory 
briivgs 
Illustrious  tidings  /rom  Iberia*s  shore  I 
The  Gauls  are  fied  1  the  land  with  triumph 
rings— 
Their  eagles  bathe  their  broken  win^sin 
gore. 

CHORUS. 

Briions   rejoice!    your  valiant  sons  haVe 
wrought 
A  mighty  deed  which  breaks  the  GauFs 
decree ; 
Britons    rejwoe!    your  sens    have  HoUy 
fought, 
Have  won  ^e  cause,  and  Biadd  Heiit 
free  I 
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It0^  be- 


When  Gtllit  ftBt  ha  iMits  lMnai.aftr^\    WIAim^  aic«,  ( 
To  trample  Isws,  or  make  flome  tiipKine  a  .  iQC9». 

ifinae;  -    Stalks  slowly  on  to  ope  ker  chaabtr  4oort 

By  spiil  allured,  the  raf«!ioiif  boondg  if  Tbea,  With  a  tpea^r  pa«%  aetiief  btlow^  . 
war^  To  finiih  tkerf  th'imoiita^leheaa*  , 

Ob  Spaih^  rkh  dmiatii  fixM  their  ^retf  7  •    jtow,  while  her  tetea  tedkmt  how  a*. 

^r^  .  ...       '"  '^ '        «^y«« 

Bntoni  leioice,  &c*  And  ft^ning  Fredch  Msieur  hii  art  «m- 
Thft  guardian  genius  of  Britannia^si^e   '  -  ploys        -> 

TtovnM  to  behotd  a  kindred  n«tion^  woe,  To  comb,  to  paper,  •pinch,  and.ftrkt  tho 
On  Britons  caU'd  to  avenge  a  deed  do  vije,  ixaln,     .       - 

And  bade  their  souls  with  gocUike  fiiry  And  o>r  them  clouds  of  perfumed  powder 
glow.           . .                   '•    *'  hurls, 

Britons  rejoice,  S^e,  She  ^eads  romance,  or  play,  or  sportitt  , 

S,on  uh^t  WeU«ln  «.  th..  ^k^  «f.  ^^^  ^  '^^'^^  ^„,  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 
Am»i>4  leMto.  to  war  lUs  d»aptl«N   W|«ti«»t  AWgaU  in  budoir  wwt^ 


few. 

The  Gpnlsy  subdued  by  Albiony  pliant 
.  tmin, 
Crown'd  'With  di^goce,  their  backward 
flight  puftue. 

Britopt  vejoice,  Su, 

When  Gania*s  guns  shall  soar  in  foreign  air. 
And  h/im  onoe  mhm  present  so  bright  a 
chance. 
For  Ttctory^s  sak«,  may  Welleslty*s  arm  bt 
tnerey 


And  next  her  complicated  task  completes^ , 
By  exercising  all  her  curious  arts 
To  clothe  and  omamem  reinainlng  parts ; 
And  while  she  warms  (he  shift,  or  airs  the^ 

suys, 
Some  narrative  invents,  or  trust  betrays. 
To  please  herself*  and  mistress  t#  amvlf^ 
Knowing  her  hungry  eagerness  for  news— 
Or,  8t«he  ties  thelrnofs  and  sticks  the  pins^  ' 
Still  more  to/tmat,  some  amorous  tale  be< 

^ns; 
Which,  if  timetenes  iiot»  fttUy,  t^  vecite^  ; 


And  Albion's  Ikms  crush  the  wolves  of  It  helps  to  oceupy  an  hour  at  night} 


'  Francel 

Britons  lejotee,  drc. 

'  WitLiAM  TucKia 
TiUJUai^  WUtshin  Downs f 


Withlfiivourite  furaiftuM  10  stores  her  head*:* 
And  shutout  thoughts  of  lK>theriag  thMHC^T 

in  bed. 
But  if'he?  inauspidons  fenius  lails 
To  forge  or  fabricate  some  spurious  tales, 
MeoMty  imagimtfionV  lack  supplies, 
^  ■  And  mixes  up  a  mass  of  truth  and  lies, 

^'I'rodticing  anecdotes,  with  dawning  proof, 
Lov£,LxTT«fti  M  my  WurjSf,  By.  Agaiast«aoh<uih)rit  undemea^  the  roof; 
'    James  WooDHOVStu    -''  '        To  raak^  s\i!tpicWir  chi  some  rhra> &il,  ' 

LETTER  X.  .  .^'  .  '  '  O*"  general  i«»dousy  involving  all.. 

'  I.Co»i#fiH»erf>iii^.1380  "  '  ,  Thnsjsjiih  h«weakemployer»ili^^ 
JJERE  let  one  wealthy  female  form  the-  ^oa  g^tifii^l^fqible variptis  ways,  *  '  V 
,^^      ^?*>  ^  ,     ,.  ^_      1.     Thro*  all  the  time  those  opemtions  pass  f 

Whose  fahh/ul  frfiture  may  pourtmy  the  ^h^  fli^s  to  view  herself  m  flattcriogfilass 


Wheki  all  the  plans  her  procreant  heid  has 

halch'd^ 
And  custom'^  roond  of  calls  are  all  dis- 

/patdiM— 
When,  haply,  in  those  hour^  of  mockp«r 

mde,   '  •  .,.', 

Full  forty  vtsits,  punctually,  are  paid;  . 
With  equal  ex pedition,  h urryiog  back 
To  rouse  the  sleepy,  and  wind  up  the  stack, 
And  every  able  individual  drive  '        '       .  ! 
To  dress  and  brtfig  in  dinner  Just  bv.  Aie-^' 


I  flattering  £lal!^; 
5»o  to  adorn  each  Umb.  each  look  to  shape, , 
That  no  male  servants  heart  can  hope  to.' 
,         •Sicat)e. 

The  reeking  cook  meantime  her  tea  fo- 

>it*.wt  ...     I  I 

For  nameless  bakes,  and  boils,  and  toasts^ . 

.  and  stews- 
At  greasy  kit^hefi'girl  apd  scullion  bawls-^j 
Quick  (or  materials*,  tools,  utensils,  caUs*-^f 
More  than  i'(v^  siirgeon'i  shop  sad  patient' 

seeth,  ' 


A  vulgar  hour  for  l^shioit,iloW{tt>^hne;  '  '  For  bleeding,  lopping   limbs,  extracting^ 

When  whiires  and  prjnees  p^t  It  off  «11^  teeth-*.  -"^         -  *  * 

nine.  '     With  dry  d?ug<^,  foH ;  and  AtaK^nid  drM)^ 

.  Whh  ikh  pCMMftttOM  oirdy  and  potider  That  orewdsiaptoih«baries*'p^lsanihg  ShciCs  | 

dredifdv'  .      With  what  inwlndowa  draadfiil  find  dis4 

Thegmeelui^ffQpmf iasqnal'i4clothfB»h»lf  pUy^     n    ;'  t         i.  ..  V    •;.;; 

iw^'d,    •       .  I     ..   F<^JprtwingfifefrCl4tiiigJ|itwiyi^M?o  ; 

Universal  Mao.  Vol.  XIL  «F 
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When  cooks  preMre,  and   goritiMdizen      '      ««*ipfi«|r    *     ',  ^  •    '^''''     '.' 

,-  :  tifi^^  .  >  •  ',  r . ,    ;• .  To  note  th«  bustle  and  to  bear  tb«  noise, 

TWl«Miisutif»«b*  t(J«*««IW'1xl»Jmif«»,  y^^M  :lEtah«i»  nfolteryi: Urdcr, .Idok  as' 

Or  mmes  sitiplw  fof«ir«iiUl»r»<''H^  ^    ^^^""P^^^ ,  ^  ^  .     \  ^  .^\     ^ 

Thi  cofik;tc^.vi«>mpr.thw«irtAft^.i»M»  A»  Bedlam  or  St.  3L«*e'8,«imv»'>dch«ii!tt 
them  stronger,  Ttt  tmall-slzM  understandings  it  niight.seem 

A«*le8«hPttwoFj;h\^sJiv».arlUtleloiiBer;  •  Enchanted -Wskm^iwr  dembdlac  dream  ; 
But  neither  mankind's  welfare  m\lch  en-   WhUeJhmtic  ftces,  with  coji&jpd  souAd, 


.^«,  *        ^r        /       -      Of  clattering;  insirnmcnts,  aM,  r^jarSj  <iil 

So  theycan  vend  their  warrti  and  get  their  ^.      touiidj,^  .  -,       . 

-  '     wa«».  ..  '      .W^^fir58,f^gd0ames,andftcat,apattenclb 

■    *  must^ew 
^Will  epVpure^  affirm  wjj^^tft^pts  deny,         Xo  nerto««.?raiid*ring%  ihapes,  and  Shades 
•Who,  daily,  sbch  dehcitous  feasts  ehioy ,  of  ^^e  5 

And d V^l *\«^duligqnt on ^U<?h  rfch  TC]?a»^5>,  ..Qj.  s^^^ t»^tAterf«ir,^th6il:tfln^ «ibli|6    ' - 
Thai' life's  mbrc  hap^y,  or  ^l^ch  longer  .jo  think  the  niacc  prepacinff  ft^ra^le^, 

.. . ,  1m;>^>  .  . .  ..',....        AWta  tfieif  pirrenay  IWlcyiAt/'«<«;  ^^ 

iyotheydrofiptclchcss,pTCxtir^tjBpam,    ■  j^p^  J  [up. 

And  |iv^  the  total  balance  obyiOus  |;ain  ?      §^ch  ilfeta^Wbusfiblek  -mwitTjkJw* Wetti  - 
Oi  do  riot, both  theijr.  best  ehdwvoiifs  crosjJ, ,  5^  rqqjj^  ijjjg  any  oihcr  |>au|ited  rdoin, 
And  make  their  fancied  winnings  ivbful  TheKtcii^'^TowsWqitfk*  aya''t«ymft';     -'- 


loss?  Nor  scarcely  gleams  one  f«W!<*'s<^*V)f  fire 

eNo*  eooks  aldw;  but  every  man  «nd  While  i^cfa^^^^  two  sto- 

Ncwr  mm  employ  in  this  motf  entftos  tf«A./^Wle  aM  thf  im^,  andtpilii^  •«!  »pec. 
SteWatd  aiM) batf^st  b6«h  mwt beare  pari,  i„J!2;;2»?!l^riM  m,  ^l*..*. 

To  furnish  matter  for  this  mighty  art.  ?J  J^,^,Sf/i,Srth.?t^^lM  dis- 

Nofe*ri  Voii*^k>»pw  mr*i^t^^r  ^^"^^  ^^\^^  8^^**  ''^  wizanl/cooks  dis- 

sST^ir^r^  *  ForwSlethe.^r«nantic^eaponsd 

liftL.  '  The  appprit^Pji^m  the  Red  Sea  sink— 

Till  tim^^.Hrm«va«.  .>«t«4t.M:  Sul  ;t:,f;„trh&i:»s^^iS^r 

To  fill  Iheif  office  in  thefttUowiiif  scene.  [To  6e  continued,] 

T]R;Al^SACTrONS  OF  LfeARli^pi)  Si^^CWf^S'. 

sbciiEtT*  ot  Xti*t5.  Mr.  W.  Salisbtiry;fiJnni  !(efed  procured 

E   jbiive  bec?F  fsvowml  litlh  at  Smyrna^  by  4ohwSM^<?er  Smith, 


conceri  

groWtli  of  ma^dd^r  imo  tliis'dduiiti'Y,  mmdejjy  ,_  , 
\rnder  the  au^itres  pjf  th^t  laMdable  Iligleneld's  mbdtf. 
ifistitutioii,  tfee  society  Instjtutcd  at  ;  At  a  mcetjqg  of. the. Comwhtce  for 
tohdop,  AD.  1754',  ?6r  the  eiicbu-  Chemistry  at  the  Adelphv^tfa  April, 
fagcmcnt  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  l«Op;  prefenfr  Heriry  CoxwcU,  £m|. 
commerce.  Some  imperfect  st^tc-  cba^rmap,  Messrs.  Midgley»'€}ii!l,  and 
rnents  of  this  having  appeared  in  va-  plort^:  '       . 

rious  daily  papers  and  periodical  pufj-'      Considered  a  reference  to  thh  pom-. 

Iicatious,  we  ieel  particularly  glad  s^t;  mittee  of  a  letter  to  tife  s'oc rely  from 
rein^  enabled  to  gratify  pur  readeri;  Mr.  Salisbury,  dated  B rem ptoji,  96tb; 
Vy  the  fbllo\yhig  genuine  account  61  April,  1869',  statipj^  that  he  h4d  iehi 
the  society's  proceedings  on  that  na-  tyo  samples  of  madder  extract^  mark- 
tional  object,    '  '.  '   ed  A  B,  whereof  A  is  from  tlie  se^ 

'  At  a  general  meeting,  h«!d  igth'  presented  to  the  sockty  by,  JoIni 
April,  ]800,  Nathaniel  Conaiit,  fiiwj.  Spencer  Sm'ith,  Esq.  and  B  from 
^,F,  in  the  chair,  a  motion  was  mia4e  English  roots,  both  prepared  In  the 
ty  Mr.  Midgley,  that  it  be  referredtibr  same  manner,  by  flecoction  and  pre? 
the  Committee  of  Chem.stry,  to  con-  el0JlBti«m  Wth  dkiim  vaA  vfjetabW 
$ider  the  extract  of  madder  raised  t^  alkali^  tha^  the  seeds  A  w^jfd  Mwa  iff 
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<1ie  lK>tanfe^l  gftrdi^  Oid<)|;fl»»)jiacei .  «df :  the  preftdciH^aitf  t  *\  T4if4^io&[» 
in  April  4 808..  ^d  ji  cla^ish  soil ;  and  our  f^tomttr^aBd  lOUr  |)alron«**  whircn 
,Mr.  Salisbury  ^a  the  sallsfactton  toMwas  dituilcfHrith^llie  onMt  .«i\thMsi«stic 
'^fittd^fj^otn  this  ekp^eHnient/tbat'.the  applau^.  ,  Aftei*  a!  variety  .otjotber 
,^iiHpi'e' tf)^reof  flight   bet  )kmued>  toasts,  the  j^rtsidevif a  boalthj was  pro- 
'  wfib  success;  tbat  from  cakntatipn  J>osed  to  be  drank  by  CaWb  WbS^e- 
^  upon  the  cjuantSty  gniwn,*'  be  fiup*''  foHd;  Esq*  which  immediately  called 
poses  ^be produce, "if  sown  in  drills  up.Miu  Flaxniao,  who  be^edletfve 
one-^bot  apart^  Would. nor  fell*  short  t<^  addr.eu  Ib^  compahy  ortlttn*  i*itpr- 
of'  14  'i^wt.^  tb^u  pbf  bct^'$  that  he  estidg  ocdisjon.  >.Our  veneraWe  and 
'believes  the  ^Kul«  of  it^trpbn  a  mdre  miftby  .  pircsident,  observed  Mi.  h\ 
^  ^tf^^fcfn^rvte^bale^froiitd  Be  of  service  to*  bat  the  sin^fair  anpriecedented  for- 
gie  Bfitfsli  Einpire;  as*  upon>ompa-.  fane  of  havin^^ been  one  of;the in^eat- 
;i^sdii»Mr;SmlAi*sVnadde!r  wa«  found  est  supporters  to  the  fuac  arls^  of  al- 
^'^tb jbe^htfinitdy  sUf>erior,'  )'n  its  cpolour*  Jttott;my!man*  in jany  a^  orfioontry ; 
•-fag  dx^ality,  'to'jtlieD^eh' madder,   for  forty-six  years,  wiihojul  a  single 
^aifd*  to    ether  -specii^s  -of   English i:i4tt«rmiision,  be  has  exhibited  .ia  roe 
griXfth^  'that^  be  had  t^asdo  tb  be«  jaiiiiM(l:«xlubition*of  the  R(>yaii*A«a* 
,  R*Ve  ia  Still  finer  colour  mat  bcf  ob-  dAniy  4rf  Engkod.^    Among  wbfch 
tamed  from  the  i^ii^dder  A« /but  that  were  the  cdehrated  pictiii'es.af  the 
*  he  has  limited  his  expieriments,  in  6r-  Death  of  General  WbIfc-s;Agrippina 
der  to  Increase,  as  far  as  possible,  bis  folioMring  the  body  of  her  husband-^ 
Tcihjaintng  stock  ofthaCqualitv*  tiav-'  Agrtppina  bearing  the  ashbsof-Oer-* 
'  ing  (bund  the  seed  be  bad  left  in  the  maoiiJqs-Tthe.  Battles,  of  itbe  Qoyae 
•^  spffng  worrfd  not  veretate;  that  htJ  and  La«Hague*<-theRei:urikof  Re!{u* 
^  ifnil  hold  tne  r6ots  when  propagated'  ltf«  *<>'  Carthage^ and   many'  other 
atthedisposalof  the  Society,  alil  any  tquaUy  Celebrated   pictures.      This 
ef  .its  members  are  welcome  to  make  t'enerable.  nran,.  cciiitniied  he,  is  not 
experiments   thereoh ;   arid  further,   more  noted a^ anartist*  abdf a&the  fa- 
he  will,  with  pleasiii^,  encouragcf  the  theriofiha  Bfiitisli  Schodl-nf  Paiiuing, 
growth  of  au>'secd  which  may  fall  in-  than  he  is  for  his  inestimable  cli4rac- 
.  to  the  Society's  hatids:-  finally,  Mr.   ter  in  private  lite,  as  a  nusbjud,  aifa- 
6alfsbury  declared  hiimelf  convinced  ther,  and  a  truly  pious  man ;: and  from 
<rf;  tbe  national'  utHfty  of  botanical  bis  own  knowledge' o£  the  State  erf  fo- 
iMtittitions.  relgd  auadem&es,  lie  could  safdlv  >miv» 

'  "•flesolved-*-'|;totAfr;*Salisbtfry'9ex-  >rid*olber  tbitn  tK6  British- A cadetoy 
.perjment  on  the  growth  t)f  madder  could' boaat  ;8udi  a  prekident*/.  .Mn 
frpm  seeds  prb^wred  at  Smyrna,  is  Flatmah  apologised  to  the  company 
Ijkeljf  to  pro\'e  beneficial  to  the  pub-  6>i'intrudirig  himself  so  ItHig  on  th^ir 
lie.  .attantioni^butAbs^rved,^  be  had  three 

Resolved  to  recommend^-^Tbat^ '«^sods*  first,  as  being  a. member: of 
tbanlcs  be  returned  by  the  Society  to  the  AVademyy'  and  not  a  pamttr"*^e- 
Mr;  Salisbury,  for  his  communication  condly,  as  a  member  of  the  council, 
and  offers  of  assistance.  and  consequently  a  steWai^  ^  the 

Resolved  to  recommend— That  Mr.'  day-rknd  thirdly,  gratitude,,Mr>;West 
Salisbury'scommupldition  be  referred  having  been  his  hrst  liatjo^  itt  life,  j 
•  to  th^  Committer  of  Correspondence .  Mf;  Fjaxtnan  was  herd  so  OBetpower-  ' 
and  Papers,  for  publication  in  the -c^^l^'^lft  f«eiings  bewsiabli9e<iv> 
Transactions  of  the  ybciety.  *       canckide.      These  are   truly  ^oble 

^  ^  ^  ^  «ceaes,.-Wortliy  of  the -best  agca'.of 

Greece  or  Roine,  and  at  «stA?h '  i^as 
noTAXACAOCMV.  this  intecestrna;scenecdnici»pli|led^by 

TFIE<:elebration  of  the  anniversary  «U  pTOtnt^;Air*Westretunied  thatiks  " 
4»f  hi^  Mkjesty's "birth  day  was  aui^  io  a  toeatand  elegant  maorrer,  obs^rv-* 
merooslyahended.Thechair  was  taken  ing»  that  for  neaiiy  halfa  caotnryLbad 
bv.Bebjafmitt  West,  Esq,  the  ven^a^:-;;tbeir  friendship  lasted,  Mr;  -WWte- 
'  blepii^ident;  supported  by  a  ^«ncct  'fcW  being  his  first  adoUaltitdnte  in 
and  liigbij  retpectstble  company- of  LiP^iioii;  :tn. reply  to  Mt?.  FMainln, 
aMt^rJ,  'ipembei^,  students,  and  3*^  ^^d  complimented  him*  ^4ii8  • 
'  -exl^it^rsi^  Aft^  the'oMii>a^«^r»  patconage,  the  renerable  Presiduit  t 
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«  observed* 'tliat  cHitiit»  or  extracirdi* 

•  nary  abilities,  Mwtjrt  excited  his  at<* 
tention,  and  tbat  ibe  lurpiiitlij;  fenl* 
111  of  the  youtbfol  sculptor*  first  at* 
tncud'  bis  notice,  and  as  sach  Mi". 
Flaxinan  was  tadebted  only  to  bis 
'Own  piofweri.  Oenilemen,  said  be,  i 
Imto  been  called  the  father  of  the 
liresent  British  scbool  of  fminting,  by 

'  4n^  friend  ^opposite  (Mr.  FO  and  leer- 
tatttly  must  say,  nei^r  bad  a  father 
meb  a  promising,  pnogeny.    I  am  tore 

ia  I  bare  in  another  way  ttated^)  tbat 
Imow  of  no  people  since  tbeQreeks* 
who  hare  indicated  a  higher  pstomise 
to  eq«al  them  in  the  refinement  of  the 
krts,  tiiin  theBritish  nation.  Iwast^tn* 
tiemeD,  one  of  the  four  artists  who 
presented  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Ara* 
demy  to  bis  present  majesty,  and  tmly 
.  Imppy  have  I  been  in  observing  tbe 
-  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  our  coun-* 
trtfr,  in  defiance  of  the  assertions  of  fo. 
leign  writers,  that  we  are  placed  in 
too  cold  a  latitude  for  the  refio  ment 
of  the  fine  arts,  which,  I  trust,  Lrive 
Struck  such  deep  root  in  Britain,  tbat 
they  never  will  be. eradicated.  He 
concluded  with  thankinc  the  com]|)a- 
ay  for  the  honour  he  bad  lust  receiv- 
ed, and  hoped  to  meet  them  again 
that  day  twelvemonth. 

Among  other  appropriate  toasts, 
^-ere^^The  Royal  Academ  v,  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  and  the  British  Insti- 
tution"—«<  The  Most  Noble  the  Mar- 
fttif  of  Stafford  *—''  Thomas  Bernard, 
)s^.  the  founder  of  the  British  Insti* 
tutiott'*«— "  Those  gentlemen  who,  as 
artists  from  Irekod.  and  Scotland, 
had  favoured  the  Academy  with  their 
works  and  company.** 

The  first  part  of  the  Artist  has  made 
.   its  appearance,  and  the  second  is  forth- 
coming.   Am>ther  number  of  Acade- 
mic Annals,  for  ]80ft<^  1807»  l808-9» 
is  also  published,  and  contains  the  his- 
tory of  the  fine  arts  for  these  years. 
Mr.Ilayiefs  Life  of  Romney    the 
'   fMiftter,  is  also  published,  with  engra- 
'.  .vings,  and  is  likely  to  excite  must  in- 
terest;  jt  is  from  a  provincial  press 

•  (ChicDfter)  on  which  It  rcnwts  typo* 
i  graphical  honour. 

,:  *  lietler  to  the  Committee  of  the 
^  Nortfaim. Socletjf  for.promo^iAglhf 
I  l^i&eArts. 


tilKMCII  HAr^^l^AL  IMSTITOTB^ 

.  Su5stUute  fir  Sugar.  ^ 

MONSIEUR  Parmenticr  h^  pub- 
lished a  Memoir  on  tbis  sub- 
ject, which  begins  by  stating,  that  thcr 
tract  of  land,  throughoutFranc^  alone, 
.afiect^d  to  the  c\|ltivation  of  the  grape, 
or  the  vine,  amounts  to  about  one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  .acres;  / 
a  production,  he  adds,^  which,  since 
tbe  French  Rqvpjlution,  in  defiance  of 
all  discouragements  or  proluhitlops, 
on  the  part  of  the  Govermn^n^  1m» 
annually  iqcreased,  aod  occupifd^ 
from  year  toA-ear,  a  larger  proportion 
of  tbe  soil.  Such  has  been  the  feciin- 
dity  of  la^  seasons,  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  viueyards  were  oppressed  under  > 
tbe  load  of  grapes  which  the  eartlr 
yielded,  and  have  been  actually  com*  ' 
.pelled  to  abandon,  in  maby  districts, 
the  wine  produced,  from  wast  of 
casks  in  which  to  keep  it.  tlnde^  . 
these  circumstances,  the  notification 
of  a  discovei'y,  by  which  a  saccharine 
matter  might  be  extracted  from  the 
grape,  which  would  enable  tbe  French 
people  to  submit  to  the  renunciation  of 
sugar,  in  all  culinary  or  com;non  pur- 
poses of  life,  was  received  Mdth  enthu« 
siasm.  .It  electrified  all  the  Southern 
provinces,  in  particular  those  extend- 
ing from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  to 
that  of  the  Adour,  the  Tarn,  the  l!>9r« 
dogne,  and  the  countries  at  the  foot 
of  tbe  Pyrenees.  All  the  Societic&  of 
Arts,  Academies,  Prefects,  and  pub- 
lic Bodies,  from  Marseilles,  to  Nar- 
bonue  and  Perpignan,  offered  prices 
aifd  rewards  to  encourage  the  attempts. 
Every  family  made  a  provision  ot  it, 
during  the  last  vintage,  for  their  own 
t>rivate  consumption  j;  and  the  little - 
town  of  Bergerac,  in  tbe.  ancient 
Guienne,  the  wines  of  which  canton 
or  territory  are  distinguished  for  their 
sweetness,  actually  fabricated  or  ex- 
tracted, above  2^,000  pounds  weight 
of  this  syrup,  for  sale  in  the  Autumn 
of  1808.  Every  pound  was  valued  at 
half  a^crown,  Enalish  money.  If  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  first  disclosuroof 
ibis  secret,  what  may  not  be  expected, 
says  Farmentier,  from  future  efioru 
and  ameliorations,  aided  as  they  are, 
and  will  be,  by  all  the  encovragemeut 
and  protection  of  Government }  Qn 
the  last  anniversary  of  ,Bonaparte*s 
€oronati«|)b  a9pieQdi4  enWfaM^m^ot 
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yfTiM^m^pt  tnjr  qDfl.of  tbf^'mDPkipal  medi«iiiet»;-haa.x:biAiriaqded^  if  to  be 

public;  fu9€tioQari€s»  in  tbe  ^fwtb  of  jiitro^«Krod' into  all.  tlie  botpital*  of 

^cs^pCff  wb«ive  ali  the  pMVf t^  S9r\ii^*^^  Iinu^noii  oCItalar*.  Above>hdf  ibe 

tioiii|fkf«,aii4^j^lli^  ^ireil%iiui^»^liih  sum»  antecedently  expended  in  the 

tl|0»«yvopr  n^vrly  e»tracte4<),«ft4  the.  pwrehasie  of :  sugar  and  of  honej,  an* 

gui^as  dedaired  np  Jfia* ,  tbeir.  perf^^ct  ni^Uy,  for  the  use  of  the  siek,  haf 

j^t^rac^^n  atibei^s^and  flav^r^of  been  already  saved^ ,  The  pbyvciant 

IbeietdiBlioaciesy.tl^  tl^eii*  astonifih-^  and  apotheearies  attending  the  hosfn* 

inenitatfinding^.th^t  n^t  aT>arti|ple  •ot,tak«ba¥e  If  ken  care  to  second  diie 

.  su^  |iad  entered  int^  their  coippo-  yiewtofthe  adifeinittfiation.    Various 

,  $itioii. .  "The  jug  of  syrup/*  ad4s  he^  indiKiduaU,  amoitg -th^  profesionef 

"  wiU.Mo^>,  w«  tn^t^.si^ppUnt  the  the  healing  Art,  have  ev«nr  publish^ 

.  sugarrbasoii*  in.copee,  (ea,.aj9d,:^ery..riep«fts  upon  tbeeflTects  resulting  fir««n 

.  infusion  of  that  kind*    Ali^dy  itiis..thjeprefcriptiohQfmediciae8.intwlnich 

adopted  in  lemonade,  as  well,  as  4n.  the  i^rup.tormed ah  important  infre^ 

Aiakim  sHIS^fhiead,  aii4  ev«ryspe-.  dient;  vith.a  tiew  to  pro?eyandto 

€^  oTpaitf 3f/.\  .   ••  .  persuade  their  countrymen,  tiat  k  is 

Nor  vrill  its  use  he  limited  /to  these  far  more  beneficial,  balsamic^  and  mnt 

articles.    The  W^r  Minister,  in  con-  pilaginous^thanthe  prodnctioaof  the 

sequence  of  a  report  made  to  \Am*  hy  ^ugarrca^*     In  all  diseases  of  the 

Savarizi, the  pjbysiciai^-geiitral  ,tp  the.  Liangs,  or  oi  the  cbesA,  they  afiactto 

French  arpiies,  yrho^  by  or4er  of  Na-  give  it  a  decided  preference  b«er  sn- 

,  poleon.  had  ^ndQi]^a}cenajeurnfy.£or.  par.    Abeve  all,  it  is  pretended  that» 

the  purpose  of  asceftaifiing  the « pr^-.  in  the  disorder  of  the  hooping-<ough, 

ticaoimr  of  s^bftituting  syrnp  in  the  it  administers:  to  infants  andtbildrcn 

placeof^gar,ipthe^pn^9Wdi|>i^of  immediiate^itrlief.  t 

VAiEllETtlEfe, LITERARY -AKD  ^PHILOSOPHICAL; 

tyilk  Noticed  fespicHhg  Men  bfletteri,  iAHists,  and  tVbrki        * 
;  '.       •         •  ,  in  H^d;^c.SfCi     '  '      '  '      /* 

MR.  BoAEidr  (HyiSB  Js  engaged  rn  the  art  of  pkaliing  in  eopipany  e« 
in  the  tnun^ti  on  of  the  sacred  their  inttodactioti  into  the  world. 
Dramas  jof  -Klonstook  The  first  of^ .  The  autber.of  the  Young  M^th^^ 
whiciv  entitled  dolomottf  will  appear/Or  Alhinfa,.hM'$a  Sheju*ess»  ^Rosa 
^  in  the  froUtse  of  the  ensuing,  intrnth.  Jn  LondoBrimd  Mother  Tales,''  in  f4nr 
Miv-lfu^  has  <a!so  eonpteted .  his  volumes,  nt  tHi  .^  ,* 
poM  Gtf  ithe^Ferja vlans»  in  ten  cantos,  A  new  ed  i^ton'  of  the  t  Village  Co* 
which  will  be  published  this  year,  >  rate,. and  oihee.-pdem^  bv  (he  late  Kev. 
Sf^Mrs-dl  the  Life  and  WHtirigs  j^^«^  lhirdit,.DJ>.jjrUl,. appear  In 
Of  MfieriiWe  celebraM  Italian  Dra-  thexourseof  ^is^rtonth.     :  - 

matfst;  Witt  appear  in  the  course  ^^■^1:?^^}^^'^^^'^^  ^n  *J« 
the  toresenf  mouth.  They  art?  Written  ^^^^^^^LS^^ff^T^lf  t'^tS^^ 
by  kmself,   ind    intersperaed  ^Htfa  t*ady^-2:jblic^ion  the  beji^^^ 

anecdote  vdf  t^severar  di^tingultftW  ^f''^**^!!*?^^-  .^?J^^?^ 

irioderiicBarSttersofthiskio^try.      .  ff wJlMfCAis.  writ^l^  ^to^go^i p-, 

«    •      ikf^r.-T     .:  >'.    .:v»    a    »  .  r  Grahame^  and  otbersr  eoa>i*essly  for 

A  mw^^owwe  fow^e  pen  of  the  ocmioff;  accompanied  wi^  en- 

Mrs.  Nf^'^.au>^»9j^  '^L^^.^kr't  5^»gwhigsfrto  mrtwei^bySmirkivAd 


h eilfiyeC  •^5y>hrohfa.^^  ,,. >  . ^j      force, Glarkson, andOnm^aieSharpe. 

-     Aitiltaliiin  .^Ib^^^tk  auViriif^b^ny^Tlbeliet^MhH^ 
translation,  for  the  :purpi)9eof  ^Ui^Jand)  hasvin  the  pr»s  an  ociaivorrb* 

:  liHii^f*'||iei/ar%ri»li^ipt  tboseiwu-tdnmt  f>  m  /  -i  m» 

giii^#>i»4nJ«A  pfCiB,.  ll  ilk  e]|ti|led^.>f'A.  ne%^  miniature,  edition  ei>  the 
r  11  >II)da^i5i4«lffiiil4^!*fnp^iljfc'V  p  ftdiectiens  for:  evei^i  0dy"  in 
and  consists  orconversation^oHiiaiVa-.fihe.'Manlh,  being  a  cbmpanidtiwte 
Hnety. e^lrtftiif tii  eil|IW8^.ai^r>M^I»  for. tPiod^Tbpdghttf  coricorntn^tbeKnoW- 
the  i.mM«H«l«i£>i9^lh^thAMUeiif s^  kdgalandlufdafjGodHidMa^y  pub*. 
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'be  ttea^f(>rfmbli^io»itoftfiie«wt%e  ry^'tAd-M^  tvf^^r«  by^coraHie^rog 

aoftheiMntb.    >  :'  «%llbt)ie'ddft84cd'«lia!^;<Mid^l!^'^iQ. 

^Mri^Bfltgiterrit  pnffting>  Hicf'ehrd-JboUMul  Ug«tWit^f  <!6ltis*(ii(Aift6d  by 

,  »flilcl#ftfef^Bob«rt*of  Otouoefttcr^^Hd  Pibkfeitott)  eicf  laitib  iOie  vostum^^f 

-Intends  .th0m>9S' «  tpedwen  of  'tHe*  tiiits  tuod  ^hitHf' "as  W^  :as -  hdtts^, 
<^i8ai«ier  in  wbioi^beitM^opoftt-  to  ptib-'^teniplefi^  slalve9»'ttffnl.  Tbefoieiilni- 
^Jtth  the.whole^ofiilhc^N'workt  y>f  andr  liquifies    eoHVain    r^^ar   abridge* 
I4)ttiiv,  ttdifcdtibyjiTiioaiai  Hemne;—  mei^  of  Ooa|^*t"CARA!en»  Orose'i 
ilWdbove  cbroDklerwilibe  foU^w^d   Arrtiqbhies,  ad^^Tattli.ei'kNotkia;  be- 
f.i>ytH0aiikeVoCJberki^lMmt«d«id  va»'  «idt»  terj^^el^ctioiis  fr^itt  oth^r  wti- 
fi  WAbtejHibliciPtnink*^  arnuttts  pairtiea*  tort  atid'travellcts»  anddeftcendttotbt 
-'iar '  jattetltmii  ^  t0'acninicy,  under  the '  «miutest  paiticolaiii.  * 
'rc^e^  of  an  able  •  «dftor,  <  m\H  permit.    T' A  «fchiid'part  eyf "the  PMlope^^ 
^.Tiie allinberof copies'Hil)  beHmiteid.  Christianity,  by,  Mr.Pitt»  wiU- yttrj 
-OnlT'^i^abofe  the  nwn<>€r  sab- ^biftrfly 'appear, 
'^ecdibedifor  wftt^be'pHMed;  and  as  •  '  t»^Boe*i  BoHylnetis-yiU  shoitiy  a|^ 
'  80o»«»  aubfK^ibers  lor  d56  ondemy^peair  i»i  has^dsomecitiartd. 
<  paperand^'tOtVDO >ro.«al paper  arc eb-      The  Rev^  Ai^deaedii' <2hiiTtoii,M 
••taioedv  the'wdrfcs*  will  proceed;  Great'  preparmg  for'poM^alion  ftn^  -ecKtbn 

•mttefttibn  luubeen  paid^to  the  cfim-' of .tbe'^ork&dR DK^Tewnson^^iti  tiro 
/tiichs-ah^y  in  ^rogfes*;by  rel^der-*  i^olumc^  efetavo. 
(.iog  tfaeislyie  of  prrntiog,  paper; >&€.    ^  Df.;  Mitar*»  great 'ivor%  6fVoya||et 

harmonious  with  tlie oldedittons.       ^  add T/a^eHi in iwenty-e^ht  Voinmes* 
A  translation  of  the  Penal  CUide4)£  including  all  works  of  importance 

China,  entitled  **TaTsingi*euLeH,**  frppi.CATao&bii&toXordValentiatfi^ 
'  will sberctt  ^if^peaiviii uk  iStlitb  Iraat-  J^my-  shortly  be^reid^  idf  ^tUieatibn. 

lation,    Thisbodyof  p<anaiiawt,sttc> ,  ^B^l  HoAmaasen^iirtemplejyed  upon 

cessively  promulgated  by' the  Chinese  a  splepdid  wbrV  on    the   plants  of 

Emperors    of  the  reigning  dynast^,  Portugal  and  Brasil.    The  author Juu 
rwhicb  ts^in  fidl  ferce/must  be  on-t^d^iTDted  the  40fn  t^  ft>Hy  Aiumd 

comdionl^  interesttng  to  the.  stat«s-r  croavoi  tollie  purptKos^of  this'p&bii* 
.-•intttK'  1e)(islator#«atid  >piulasopber,    III  cation^^each  oopy^>whie1i ''#itt  eest 

ifi  also  ^-contain  tUostratite  notes^y.  one  huiidTed  ^guineas.    1^  whole^f 

-itbe  trsnsktfe^Str^GeorgeBtaiuiton.   •twhioh^.it  ia  Baid,'i9  4ieBrly  pmfided 

A  new  and,  for  the  nrst.  tame,  an*  for  by  .nsbseriptjons.  "Tte  JbnpeMr 

\ .  •entire  trdtibIaftienrofth#  Kfe vl A ^>lio«.  ^of '  Rtis&ia  hat  si^scribed  for*  mteen 

.  iihis  of  Tyaftea,  front' the  €2teelrT>f  comet. 

•  {^hilofttratos,  has^  bfeen  ooaiplettd  for     ;Mitf  PIumpiree*t  iAfConnt  <of'  her 
publication,  ^y  tlie Bevu Bdward  Ber-  residence  in  France,. dufiog^hff.sliert 

'  wiek«   *0f  dits  lourtous*  aifd  JntarestM  interval  of  Peace,  !&  now  anumtnerd 

•  ing  work  n^ii  Bn^lisb  trandation  .  has.  to  he,  sent  to  -presa  as  soon  u^^Of^  httn* 
;  bieeii  attempted  since  1086,  wben  Mr.  dred  copies  are  subscribed  for.;  This 

Ch'atlet  Blonnt  ^niblished^diceoioniy  work  is  in  three  .Tolom^  octa^apd 
ontof  thcf  eightHbodbyolwlitclitlie  contains  particwlAn  of,  Ahc;  f^^ilffa 

-  Work  ttnoinpofed.  .  Revolution  and  the  Eooiperbr  l^apo- 

^  Utj  Stevea«»i*t^  Stattatieal    and  Icon,  vrit*  othet*  <^bjects  :irhich  Jbsvrt 
AgntEvOttHai:  <8arvey  <of^^9ttnav#  kr  ne^er,  appeared  in  print.      '' 
^pon  the  pbint  of  pwMlcHion  JiyAc     '  Mr:  Chalmers^  se<^4id  Vomme  "of 
^oardof  Agrteiikvrc,  lilt  Calednnia  is  iti  a  ttate  * brcdnsi- 

Mr«FoifaioakesiOictto«mrf:<il^Aa-«  denMai  Ibrwardoett,  and- %in>  toon 
ttqnittet  omtains' tiia  whoiai  itf:  the  appear  in  print 
curious  and  valuable  < matter  la !4he    -TOe  Re^.  J.l^aiaaai  tiat^tiiidi<mfa 

'  French  Eneycloniidia  of  Aatiqik'ttes^j  ta'^pablisli  the  nHaaitoing  ooHatiOas 
and  tbe.foaouBnGkissar3r«f  DaaMi|e»  «aif'j|lie^«$eplii|^a(t|»<|^tapaMd'l>^'  Dr. 

.  tbotidet     C^  Cayios^  .  WirifcelBian»-'ilalaies;  i     ' 

^Qi^h;iStfiitt^lthe.M«ibisiiiCheoai-    l  t^9^i^(SJ^WM»ki^pin^Sifmih 
-l^nikoiicix^  Jt:iiifattiatfr>4he  f^^^^m^OH^oUijHiMtmm^^ti^^tfik' 
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n  A'  now-  t«itloti  of  I  T«wtrfff .  Blve^  l^»fF^  renHHr54l  from  the  rpapci-.  andf 
HuodrtoefPoiiit8i6f  Good!HuiiaiMlry#'  »^.f}»«^»»^  indi  buattifttlimtPfeMiiiiv 
wi^  iidter,db^DwM*vor;liT)rtpar«ig«  ^ftrcmaittt.fare3«»cediiig,m^ofttt^ 
foritbtf.piesJ  >  i  Qfi^l>peaw»fic..  (if  wJi  cooddtted) 

.MtiOhitterb^ftrfcit  engi^*  irpoo  «>  afd  jp«tnca«'  of  r«*)iwot^ioB.  «ve» 
HbtoryfaftViidhfbnftbiTev  owwuhe;  tUe»oi|«rf«l»cariitft«!!dhij*U  fin«^^^ 
flUin^iebau«*fey»iHwtSw  e^rt«fin»--^t.u-o*riyjoibeJaiM^ 

^  '    •  .'    ..  ^J  thal^mthiij«iBtbr><i<>f)%tiriBi5plaiitk^' 

,  ,    -*— X— fc-  someof  tbemitttttef  cha«aiflter»jof  th# 

AJ^xSt.  ^ci£KC£s»  &€•  flower  muit  una vodflably.  be  elpfyrosted^ 

•Th*  Mci^nd  pablic  exisibitiMi  irft  indbtincOar.:  thm^.bowveij.«  well' 
n»loH»«s^i»«C0thiiicl  by  Mitts  lutely:  as  a»y  otbec  mfamte  parts,  whi^inmf. 
dosed:  l>urhi^  tbesJioH  p«rioA«f  sikt  not bftve been  impreMcdwitbsuflicieiitf 
i»eek«iKbfife the etibibiik»rtHi«*  coup  sharpnws,  may  be  added  with  a  penclfr 
tito^edrblwtt,  nearly  Are  Hundredguii^  and.  Indian  ink;  ^ometrnm  ^  s^U 
]ie^^werbv61letted.  Tbesouietynotrt  press  is  made  use  of  in  this  proca^i, 
Imim  it'iini  ocBtempiatiwii  to  Iwtldt  ?«d  various  competitions  may  al^ 
apartments  for  the  exprew  punsomPofi  Pf  H'^1'  ?*  ^^".  ^^  ,  .'^°  *'^^»  ^'^  * 
cxhibiUng  thetf-werfw- in  future.—  ^fi??  of  fine  printers  ink,  compos^ 
This  institution  may  afford  a  powerful  gf  Ump-black.  with  linseed  oU,  Sciu, 
stimulus  to  vonhK  artists  in. this  quv-  J"^  figures  may  occasionally  be,  co^ 
t^,  ^ftd^di/ tt)f>st  obicftre'  indlvidoal  loured  afterwards,  in  the  manner  o% 
3liiJI  *h«Watt  e€iudehat1c<?  yjTpwbnt  fn^fraviog?.  Hie  great  meritconsisfi^ 
if«icewiH»'tb^inofetcfelebfated,w&[cfr  ?»  so  happily  expressing  wbiU  b^>t^^  ^ 
itimitle<»'  piist  ha^  btwtf  tb<y  hlttle  thfe  >^^  ^'^'^i  J«e  habit,  or  true  ge;ieAa| 
oiw^j'Uirt  tW<  ^x4iibition  being  piTji  ^Vectofthc  natural  plants;  a^parU^ 
perly  <6toduwtd,  the^*-  ca?n'  be  no  cular  in  which  even  the  best  and  m|>st 
dodbt  of  the  rem€dv^  of  t^i^verfl;  ^aborate  engraving?,  are  found  4e^ 

'  An  irtstrOment  maker,  named  Ben-       ^  ^^\^^l  l^^^  j,^     recentk  obtained 

gote.  has  di/icovered  a   process  for  ^y  agenllem^/i  of  Theob^^ll^^JftSS 

^repariu^.  a  mordant  for  rustj;,anda  ^^  improvements  on  the  sto,>i,T^ 

»S^?f.P^.?^.f°'*  poUshing .wood  and,  to  j^revent  accidents  frpmfi^.^M^ 

***??f^^^*^'i*' ;  .  is  effected  by  means  of  a  guard  ar 

-A^m^^f^  ilfoi^tnir^  wewjjitUfiimt  ydre-scfee^   that   dra\rs    before   %ke, 

0ind'Jemi<^Mtpresfintatian9  qfi\FhmUj^  grate;  and,  when  not  wanted,  i«  pujbb- 

Tiikiejbel  pikant  joi  wbict  yow  wish-  to  ed  behind  ii,  and'  entirely  conceded^ 

obtain  a  representation,  andjlay  it  on^  By  meat»  of  a  tmall  lever  attfh^  tim«. 

i^omfi  sheets  jof;  biossom,.  os  blotting  fhe^ci^i^n  is^  pushed  bacl^,  ribe  bottom. 

jgyper^  and  having  properlf  qlsplaycd  of  the  grate  timis  upon  hin§^  and 

^e  leaves  atyi  flowers,  so.as' tpjie  ift  Ifetsoutall  the  fire  into  an  iron  dra^wer^ 

the  most,  advantageous  jnanner,  lay;  or  ash>pit  f  which,  however,  shuts  so 

jismte  more  o(  the  same  tind,of,paper  close  as   to  prevqit  either  dfist  or 

ujion  it».with  a  large  book,  or  som?  smoke  from  rising' into  the^  rriom.— 

other  conjvenient  weight,^  in  order  ta  The  whole  of  the  apparaTu^s  is  very 

pr^  it  with  a  gentle  degree  of  pres-  simple^  and  not  at  all  liable  to  ^cci- 

aviVe.  1  la.  this  state  Jet  it  remain  im&  dents,  or  to  be  pot  oot  of  order.    Few 

4>r'  thfee'days,  then  remove  the  Hpper  newiitventions  coinbi'ne  so  many  use- 

panefti^ndrsae  whether  1^  plant  be  ful,  and  indeed  important  properties 

au^fciently  firm  or  stiff  V>>  oc**^  re-  a»the.above:  besides  which  H'affords. 

Roving;  Wb^thi&is  the  case»sme^r  in  general  with  otber  scr^emf;  safety 

5>ver  every  part  of  the^p{ant  with  ink«  to  ladies*  .lig^t  ^i^es^ss^  and  will  pre-> 

made^bv  dissolving  a  quafitity  of  In-  v^nt  the  acesd^tstrln  ^bieh  childreft 

d^inic  1^  ,vcarm(, watery  then  care-  are  fr^iuiQtly  ascposed  irom  phiylng 

j^Uv  lay.  the  ?w?eared, side  on  a  piece  with  tbe  fiT^  wfca  Icffe  to^  tlvetmeWes. 

cif  qean  §ii4  strong  white  pap^r,  and      Mr. Cumreni  baa,,  bf  some^  late  agn« 

i^yPW%^^in^J^  f  itc|i  <9bf  m  tbl<»sr  cnknral.aiip«fment%. thrown,  comi-' 
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79f'  Pkm6es,  laierary  mid  Pmo^hkit^         (SimliiBill 

denbleligfH  6ii  the  theory  of  vege-  an^the  difficulty  of  presemrigtbem, 

tablet.    Theopentiig  of  toe  lamtlyj  renders  Ibis  the  more  n^tfffUm.  If 

tke  plough^  he  hu  discovered,  is  at-  descriptidos  of  these  ephemeral  pro* 

tended  vith  another  benefit  (hicherto  dvuitionitare  added,  it  wBl  beno  inich 

unnoticed)  than  thit  bf  Wtfrdy  allow-  the  betkr^    Many  valuable  additieos 

ing  the  extension  of  the  roots  in'  the  might  |>e  fid4ed»  through  cansfidfat- 

sKOl>tbhs  loosenedf  it  'proinoteSy  in  tention, even  in  one  season.    Agar- 

dfy/se^ons,  the  evaporation  of  touch  den  gras8*plot»  a  shrubbery*  or  a  fir* 

Hamstuait  from  the  «arth^  Und  thereby  plaataiion,  ipight  ai&rdtnany  amom* 

crratesiifor  the  plants *e  pabuiub^,  ing*s  anolusement  in  the  months. of, 

vhiolh:  absorbed  ny  thei^  leave»,  r^n-  September  and  Ocje^f,  particolarly 

dcrs  them  in  a  high  degree  luxuriiint  after  rain,  to  those  persons  who  nay 

andfTpdnetive*    The  mi^e  of  depo-  not  possess  the  enlarged  opportunities 

Siting  manure  it  made  subservi^ent  to  for   teivcfaing  in   woodtt  and  ofter 

thtt  discovery,  by  e^oally  good  crops  places  iar  distant  from  'home^*-*N.  B»<' 

being  produced  vrnh  a  less  quantity  Dr.  Smith's  volume,  which  will  con- 

t>fit4    .  tain  the  Fungi,  and  Ek.HallViist 

^  The  dilBctlUy  6f  procuWtlg  fibres  ^^""^  iTTJ^^^^   l^r^j?!!^ 

w^ciently  fine  and  elastic  for  micro-  flora^not  yet  being  pnblisiieireiH^ 

ftite^rs,  has  induced  a  gehtleman  to  these  investigations  to  much  the  mo*. 

ye  the  spider's  web,  which  h6  found  '^^•■•■'^J^";  • 

90  fine,  opaque,  and  elastic,  as  to  an-  '  « -•  ^   '       ■  r  ■     '  '-   '  .' 

swer'^l  the   purpbserf  of  practical  '   *       "  Usance.     ^      ' 

^irohrtmy     but  as  it  is  only  the  stret-  j  m;  5<altbrup  has  issupd  propos* 

^*lk7irJ°"^  line  which  supports  the  for  commencing  a  work  to.iontain  a 

llt^^Kr'TA'''  ^  VH!!''^^^  P"?:  fienerjil  AccouSt  of  the  Pjt>gress  of 

Sf'*'^^*    iw^w!^^  ""^P.-^^  G^ogniphical  Discovery.    ItTiU  ap- 

tks  compelfed  ntfatty   opticians  and  pear  periodicdly.  and  consist  gf  V 

pmctictil;a.trom,mers  (6  employ  the  L?ecU%Tthe  most  es^^^ 

tZ^'^^^r'l^^^:^^::  :,^?  ten.poLy,  or  late  voya.es,  tr^iulated 


£::  J  „  J.  ""i  - -/r  v..  r — ;,  '  uom  oy  natives  or  rrance  ana  lo- 
Mi«delWtegIafes  fibre, which  enables  ^.  „^^/^    ^  subordinate  depirtn»ent 

^^-'^'k:?  'f^'^'^tt^u''''^  "J^  Wirt  contain^  bulletin  of  iJln^wdis- 
Jfi^'^JJ^^^^r  P^'^r*^/'?"^!'^  <^f>veries.  researches,  or  enterprises,' 
^te  proper^es  of  opacitjr  and  elasti-^  ^j^  ^.^  ^^„^  t^  accehjrate  the  pro- 

^'jj'      .  •  »  ^f^^  oTthe.  sciences^  parttcularlytf 

Thefonowing  is  given  a^  ap  infal-  geograpbTv   The  work  wi*  be  illus- 
llble.  cure  for  the  rot  |p  sheep,  viz.  trated  by  plates. 
Take  five  gniins  of  calomel  Mfith  two      ^  DenH'Saritf,  prof^sor  of  archi- 
grains  of  opium,  made  Intq  a  PiU- '  tecture  at  Rtyme,  his  been  invited  to 
Thesheep  should  be  removed,  upon  Paris  by  Cardhial  Fesch.  who  is  erect- 

17  m"k'?'!J^'^w''*u*'"'*^  ^^"^  P*  V  j*^  a  -palace  in  the  Hue  du  Mdht  , 
should  befed  with  raalt-coom  or  good  b,|„^;  »^This  f^ifice  will  be  embel-  ^ 

^""te  -^O^Jf  ^^^^1°'^  '^?"J^  ^%  '"■  '^hed  with  maVWe  columns  wrought 

^if'VT\  ^^  "^^^  ^t  repeated,  and  an  ^^  ^        ^  ^^j  ^  t^,^  beautiful  statue 

addiliohal  grain  of  calomel  may  be  representing  th^  immaculate  «?oncep. 

given  with  safety.    But  the  only  ef-  ^.^     ^j^j^g  |,  ^6  be  placed^in  lim 

fectual  preventive  IS  a  perfect  dram^  chapel.                    s     '. . 

age  of  the  land,  •Tl,^  exhSbftion  of  magnificent  r«ns 

Persons  who  take  pleasure  in  draw-  m  cork,  exiled  the  Pbillbplasttc  Ca- 

ing  Dowers,  &c*  would  do  well,  at  this  binet  of  M.  Stamaty,  has  oeen  Open 

particular  season  of  the  year,  although  some  time  at  Paris.    Nothing  is  so^ 

not  jbptanists,  to  direct  their  attention  favourable  for  representing  nrins  zi 

to  the  vsMfious  species  of  Fungnf0Sf  »  dork ;  its  colour  and  the  inequality  of 

class  hitherto  much  neglected^  espe-*  its  pores  heighten  the  illusion :  but  ri 

dally  as  some  of  them  are  noxious,  is  sodifiicult  tu  cut,  in  that  delicat^ 

T^short  duration  of  mapy  of  th^m#  m^mi^riti^Uleh  it  ham  hikn  pet&tm< 
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kA  by.M«Slamtty»  that  ht  hifc^b.^ 

twenty  years  executing  the  represen- 
laiion  of  ^bout  forty  edifices,  inrliul- 
jng  tlie  great  pantheon^of  Aj^rippa, 
ftOw  thfe  cbnrxh  of  the  rotunda  at 
Rome;  the:  tower  of  Pi«;a,  with  eight 
J-ows  of  trolumns;  the  triumphal  arch 
t)f  8cptinitts  Severus}  that  of  Con- 
stanfniej  the^Pont  du  Gard,  the  Mai- 
son  Carrie  of  Nismes,  which  excite 
tiocommon  attentioTJ. 

.Qtrmanif. 
.  M.Oottlob,  B.  Robenslein,  of  the 
Royal  CaMnei  of  AntiquUies  at  Dres- 
den, has   publislied  an.  imitation  of 
liippert*8  Collection  of  I^istes,    the 

.  i<Bpression»  of  which  are  not  at  fttt  in* 
ferio*  in  'sharpness  arid  elegance  to 
the  oriffinals.  It  consists  of  three 
lai^  fojio  volumes  J  the  first  contain* 
fh^  one  thousand  an<i\five  mytholoj^i^ 
cal  8 u  l>j  ec is  f ro m  an  tiq  u e  gettts  t  t  be 
second,  one  thousand  and  ninety-five 
historical:  and  the  third,  orte  thou- 

r  sand  aiid  forty  nine,  partly  of  the  one 
»ftd  partly  of  tite  other.  The  Pastes 
have  yi^llow  borders,  gilt  on  the^dfifes. 
Helms  likewise  copied  risconits xoU 
lectitju  in  »ulj)hur,  consisting  of  dug 
tliouxand  t^o  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  casts. ' 

A'delangV  pjreat  "worV,  the  object  of 
wliich  was  to  j^ive  an  analytical  sketch 
of  all  lano liases,  we  find  will  not  be 
8iis^)ended  bv  his  sudden  death.  For- 
ttinaiefy,  he  had  time  to  cbuse  a  wor- 
thy assistant  to  d>mplete  his  desjujns. 
Professor  Vater,  of  Tlalle,  to  wlioip 
Adehing's  heirs  have  faithfuHv  trans 
jnitted  \\\s  manuscripts.  In  the  first 
volume  of  the  Mintrca,  which  has 
been  published,  he  ^ives  his  opinions 
respecting  the  orjpjin  of  the  human 
race  and  the  cradle  of  civilisation, 
which  he  places  in  Upper  Asia ;  the 
lanj^nages  of  the/east,  &c.— These 
cood  volume  is  to  embrace  all  that 
relates  to  what  he  denominates  Celtico 
QaUo-Cyiwbnc,  six  sheets  of  which  was 
printed  off  before  the  death  of  M. 
Adelun)j;.  The  third  and  fourth  vo- 
.  iimies  will  contain  the  languages  of 
America  and  the  South  S^ea  Islands. 
To  Mipply  every  deficiency  in  this 
part,  M.  Von  Humboldt  has  "generous- 
ly trao^mitted  to  his  friend,  Prpfessdr 


Vater,  all  \h  manuscrlpti  reUtiye  io 
America. 

'  Professt)r  6r^<!ow,  of  Hdmstadt, !» 
engaged  upon  a  new  ^it{on  of  tht 
Authors  known  by  the  App€Hatk>n 
of  Gco^aphi  Minores^  of  whom  there 
is  none  but  Hudson's  English  edition 
extant,  and  that  is  very  scarce  atiid 
dear.  Tl>e  new  work  will  contain-all 
that  has  been  poblkhed  by  Hudson^ 
collared  with  the  best  manuscripts^ 
Thus  the  Commentary  of  Eusta* 
thius  on  Diony^ius  Perigetes  will  ap« 
pear  with  very  numerous  correctionsL 
The  PeriphraSteS  of/Dionysius  will 
bei  for  the  first  time,  published  in  a 
correct  manner  from  the  nianuscHpt 
in  the  imperial  library.  M,  Bredow 
further  intends  to  include  several 
geographers  not  comprised  in  Hud* 
ion's  collection;  as 'Diciulus,  Nice* 
phorus,  BIemmv<las,  Gemisthius* 
Pletlw,  Pdladius,'&c.  The  whole  to 
be  accon)panied  with  geographical 
maps,  successively  formed  of  the 
world  from  the  times  of  Homer  and 
Moses  to  the  discovery  of  America.  • 
M.  Riem  will  very  soon  publish  his 
new  system  of  Past tr rap hj/^  or  Uni- 
versal Writing.  The  only  signs 
which  he  uses  are  Arabic  figures,  and 
two  lines,  one  perpend icula|r  and  the 
other  lu)rizontaI. 

'M.  Bernard  Starck  has  recently 
found  in  a  research,  which  he.causecl 
to  be  made  near  Ratisbon,  vases,  rings, 
coins,  and  a  tomb,  on  which  are  four 
figures  in  relievo,  with  this  inscrip-" 
tion:  C  /.  DonatUfS  Eques.  The 
coins  are  chieflyof  Antoninus  and  thti 
Empress  F^mstina.  . 

Italt/. 

M.  Botia,  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  already  known  by  hisi 
Ptora  Ale,dicale  di  Corfu,  has  com- 
pleted, in  Italian,  the  History  of  the 
American  War.  This  work,  which 
will  form  about  six  octavo  volumes, 
is  distinguished  for  perspicuity*  fi- 
delity, and  impartiality.  It  likewise 
possesses  the  very  rare  merit  of  belnij 
written  in  the  purest  style,  and  for- 
cibly reminds  the  lovers  of  the  Italian 
ianguage 'of  the  beauties  of  the  wri^' 
ters  ^vho  flourished  in  the  age  of 
LeoX. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  REMARKABLE  m&Q^k. 


Matthew  BouLtoy»  JBiy.  F,.R,S. 

TfllS  reBdeman,  ton  of  Matthew. 
Boolton«  by  Chritttao,  diaiirhter 
of  Mr.  Peer«»  of  Chrster,  was  Iwrn 
at  Birmingham  on  the  Sd  ^ptember, 
(O.S.)  I7d8»  and  was  principally  edu- 
cated at  a  private  GrammaF  School*, 
kgit  hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Amted,  who 
officiated  at  St.  John's  ChapeU  De- 
ri tend.  He  learned  drawing  under 
Worledife.  and  mathematics  under 
Cooper,  &c. — He  wa«  al>ove  the  mid- 
die  statnre,  and  well  built;  was  Ex- 
ceedingly encouraging  to  modest 
Oierit*  and  fascinating  in  his  manner 
and  conversation. 

So  early  as-  the  year  1745,  Mr. 
Boulton  invented  and  brought  to 
great  perfection,  the  inlaid  steel 
buckles,'  buttons,  watch  chains,  &c. 
'  Great  quantities  of  these  were  ex- 
ported to  France,  from  whence  they 
■were  re-purchased  with  aviditv,  by 
the  English,  tu  the  offspring  of  French 
ingenuify  I 

Mr.  Bou1ton*s  manufactory  at  Bir* 
lninp;ham  being  inadequate  to  his  ex- 
tensive improvements  and  further  ex- 
periments he,  in  1769,  purchused  a 
lease  of  the  Soho,  at  llandsworth,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  distant  about 
two  miles ;  at  that  time;  a  barren 
heath,,  on  the  bleak  summit  of  which 
i»tood  a  naked  hut,  the  habitation  of 
t)f  a  warrener.  These  extensive 
tracts  of  common  were  converted  by 
Mr.  B.  into  the  present  superb  manu* 
fectory,  which  was  finished  in  1765, 
at  the  expence  of  9000I.  and  in  the 
year  1704,  he  purchased  the  fee  sim- 
ple of  Soho,  and  mach  of  the  other 
adjoining  lands. 

Impelled  by  an  ardent  attachment 
to  the  arts,  and  by  the  j>atriotic  am- 
bition bf  bringing  his  tavorite  Soho 
to  the  highest  perfection,  the  inge- 
nious Proprietor  soon  established  2^ 
seminary  of  artists,  for  drawing  and 
modelling;  and  men  of  genius  were 
sought  for,  and  liberally  patronized, 
which  shortly  led  lo  the  successful 
establishment  of  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  ornamer.^s,  in  what  the 
"French  call  or  molu;  and  these  or- 
naments not  only  found  their  way  into 
the  apartments  of  his  Majesty,  but 
also  into  those  of  the  Debility  and 


curious  of  this  lipsiddinf  r ttflj,  ai^i 
the  greatest  part  of  ptirone,/ 

Finding  that  t|)©MUl4i6b1lckd 
erected,  fell  infiqit^ljjhort,  tm. 
with  the  aid  of  hofsei,  Of„lli^  force 
which  was  neciessiry  fdrtte  comple- 
tion of  his  vast  <fesiga$,  M^,?«.'" 
1767,  had  recourse  tp  that'  wttti 
piece  of  human  wgenaity.tf  '"^^ 


Engine.  This  wonderfdf nVafmnciir 
yet  in  its  infancy,>iiid  diiMatt' 
answer  the  expectatt<)n$  thithad  6c 
formed  of  it.  la'rjOp,'?!''*  Jw 
Watt,  of.Glasgp<pbtjiii!i*daMt 
for  a  prodigious  imtirt)t»ifnH.'titUi 
Steam  Engine,  tills  fndn^eJ  Ml 
to  -fornj  con nectiottS  Vri\h  Mi*.  W 
and  invited  him  tq'^eftle  at  p!cA«c 
which  the  latter  consented,  ttt  1 
Parliament  granted  a j^rbionntli 
the  patent  for  26  years,  ani  J4 
Boulton  and  Watt  enterii^  h 
partnersliip,  established  a  very  c 
sive  manufactory  of  those  ^evigtl 
Soho,  whence  most  6f  thegrfat 
and  manufactorje^J^in  ShgtaMi 
tinue  to  be  supplied,  at\4  th 
now  applied  in  almoi»t  every  inc 
eal  {uirpose  where  grtat  pi^ivc 
quisite. 

Atnongst  the  varibiul  appti 
of  the  Steam  Engitie,  tliat  f 
iug  seems  to  be  of  considera 
portance,  as '  by  its  p<owers»' 
operations  are  cooceiitered 
same  spot.  It  Kv6rka  ;^  m 
coining  tnacbines  with  iJtreat^] 
and  exact nesSf.  .by  a'  few  6 
le  to  Uyeiii-s  6f  age,  than 
done  by  a'  great  number.  \ 
men,  without  etidang^rittid 
gers,  as  the  niachi^'lits^ 
blanks  upon  th«?  dye  \ftx\ 
central  with  ItT  and,  tv^ 
displaces  one  piece  Uiid  ra 
ther.'  ••      ,1"        ^; 

The  coiningf-rniiU.wliicl^; 
in  1788,  and  lias^  sitice  w 
improvecf,  is  adapted  tQ 
machines,,  and  ea'cfi  is, 
strikfng  from*  60  to''  nOj 
liioney  per  miuute.  tfke  an 
nea,  whrch  is  eqnl&i  koTbel 
and  40,000  per  hour,  ^an^ 
blow,  Whfch  ^ttrikeSi  ttie ; 
verse,  the  edg9  of  ^tlre  | 
strudk,.  either  plaixf  or 
sCription.      .    .       Jv    ^ "  ' 
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"  Tlie^4iQlc4rf' thbttrpenti^iremKl  rc^rn  '  recthred   a   p^lfe  leHer  of 

Mgniiicent  appai^tuic  (says  Dr.  Dar*  thinks  aiwl  approbation,  together wil|i 

vid)  uvovet  with  sucli  superior  ex-  si  splendid  collection  of  medals*  mi- 

celience  and  cheapness  of  Mrorkman-  nerals  from  Siberia,  and  specimens 

ship*  as  well  as  with  worU  of  such  of  all  the  modern  money  of  Russia. 

po\v€trfal  machinery,  as  miist  totally  Among  the  medals,  which,  for  eie* 

prevent  clandestine  imitations,    and  gance  of  design  and  beauty  of  execu-^ 

in  conNeijuence  save  many  lives  from  tion,  have  never  yet  been  equalled  in 

the  bands  of  the  executioner  5  a  cir-  this  or  any  other  country,  is  a  massy 

cumstance  worthy  the  attention  of  a  one  of  gold,  impressed  with  a  striking, 

great  M/nistcr.    If  a  civic  crown  was  likeness,  it  is  said,  of  that  monarch, 

giyjjn  in  Rome  for  preserving  the  life.  Our  readers 'Will  be  surprised,  when 

of  one  ci;tj2enj JSIr.  i^oulton  should  they  are   told    that   this   unrivalled 

be  covered  with  a  garland  of  oak."  piece  was  struqk  from  a  die  engraved 

*  /^hOut  the  year  1773,  the  ingenious  by  the  present    Empress    Dowager^ 

a^of, copying  pictures  in  oil  colours,  who  has  from  her  youth  taken  great 

fa,  luechanical  process  was  in  vented  delight  in  the  art  of  engraving  oi^ 

.5oho;  and  under  the  patronage  of  steel. 

it^c  above  Proprietor,    was    brought  With  a  view  of  still  further  Im- 

tq^och' a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  proving  and  facilitating  the  manu- 

ife  mkcri  for  originals  by  the  most  ex-  factory    of   steam    engines,    Messrs* 


t^efteurcd  connoisseurs.  This  art  was 
broiiicht  to  perfection  under  the  ma- 
Jtra^einent  of  the  la'e  ingenious  Mr. 
v..  Esji^nton,  who  was  no  less  cele- 
prated  for  his  paintings  on  glass, 
^  in  178^,  Mr.  Boy  I  ton  struck  a  piece 
pf  :»"^">  J'>^  *^?2'j  of  ^  guinea,  as  a 
yattern,  the  letters  of  which  were 
indented  instead  of  a  relief  j  and  the 
head  anrf'dther  devices,  although  in 


Boulton  and  Watt  have  lately,  in 
conjunction  with  theirsons,  establish- 
ed a  foundry  at  Smethwick,  a  short 
distance  from  Sohd.-  Here  that  pow- 
erful agent  is  employed,  as  it  were» 
to  multiply  itself,  and  its  various 
parts  are  fabricated  and  adapted  to- 
gether with  the  same  regularity, 
neatness,  and  expedition,  which  dis- 
tinguish all  the  operations  of  their 


relief,  were  protected  fro  in  wear  by  manufacjtpry.    Those  engines  are  af- 

a  fiat  border,  and  from  the  perfect  ^erwards  distributed  to  alfparts  of  the 

rotundity  of  shape.,  &c.  with  the  aid  kingdoi|^  by  the  Birmingnam  cana^ 

of  a  steel  gauj^e,  it  may,  with  great  ^hich  communicates  with  a  Vfet  do^ 

ease  and  certainty,  by  ascertaining-  its  belonging  to  the  foundry. 

^pepificgravitVjiij^^fstinguishedfrom  In  a  national  view,  Mr.  Boulton'a 

anV  base  met^l  ,  .  undertakings  are  highly  .valuable  and 

Previous  to  Mr,  Boulton's  engage-  important.    B^  collecting  around  him 

ihent    to    supply    government    with  artists  of  various  deseriptions,   rival 

copper  pence,  in  order  to  bring  his  talents  have  beeu  called  forth;  and, 

apjmratus  ta  perfection,  he  exercised  by  successive  coippetitiou,  have  been 

It  in  coining  silver  money  for  Sierra  multiplied  to  an.  e>(teut  highly  bene* 

Leone,  and  tt»e  African  Company';  f\cia|  to  the  puplic^    A  barren  heath 

and  copper  fqr  the  E^^st  India  Com-  has  been   covered  with   plenty  and 

pany  and  Bermuda.   ,                 ^  populatioiv;  and  these  works,  which 

Various  beautif^jr'medals,  of  sup^-  in  their  infancy  were  Uttle  known  and 

Tior  wokrinanship  to  any  of  the  mo-  attended  to,  now  cover  severaL acres, 
dern  mppey  of  this  country,  of  ouitogive  employment  to  many  more  thai\ 
.CelebratecJ    naval   and  other  oft<ers^&00  persons,  and  are  indubitaWy  the 

lia%'e,  from  time  to  time,  beep  struck  first  of  their  kind  in  JEurope., 

jtcre  by  Mr.  Boulton^  for  the  purpose  Mr.  Boulton  W|^  not  only  a. Fellow 

pf  employing  and  encouraging  inge-  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Liondon  and 
nious  artists,  to  revive  that  or^nch  of  fidinburgh,  but  likewise  of  that  which 

iculpture.  bears  the  Imperial  Title  of  the  Fiee 

Since  the  demise  of  the  late  Km-  aud  iEcopomicai  at  St^  Peterfeburgh. 

press   Catherine,    Mr.   Boulton   pre-  ai\d  many  other  Foreign  In&titutions 

aented  her  successor,  the  late  Emperor  of  the  hfgh^st  celebrity  in  Europe. 

Paul  L  with  some  of  the  curious  ar-  For  a  longtime  previous  to  his  de^ 

\iii\^  of  h;^   loaQufactgry,    and    in  cease,  he  Lud  been  c^oniined  t^  bjf 
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room^ljy  iIlDes$i^  aod  his  di^olutign  iTK>uri>ipg  and  f carfs ;  th«  hearse  aad 
daily  expected.  Mis  memory  will  coaches,  and  nunaberless  carriagei 
ever  reinain^dear  to  the  British  nation,  of  the  deceased's  friends  followed, 
^hose  glory  was  advanced  in  propor-  Eighteen  8inge^^,  incloaksn  preceded^ 
tion  to  his  own  fame.  While  w^  singing  appropriate  psalms  the  whole 
Commemorate  those  great  luen,  who  way.  All  the  beadles  of  Birmingham, 
have  sought  their  country's  honour  in  rode  on  horseback,  and  kept  the  way 
the  fi^ds  of  war,  we  ouglit  not  to  open.  The  corpse  was  followed  to 
omit  payipg  a  just  tributeof  applause  the  grave  by  6oo  workmen  of  the 
to  those  wlio  have  promoted  artjp,  in-  n>anufactory  of  Soho,  who  had  each 
dustry,  and  commerce,  and  diffused  a  silver  medal  presented  to  hiin« 
plenty  and  comfort  through  the  realm,  struck  for.  the  occasion,  they  wore 
uy  cultivating  science,  and  applying  hat-bands  and  gloves^  and  some 
it  to  the  useful  arts  of  peace.  mourning.    The    town   was-  emptied. 

The  funeral  of  this  distinguished  of  its  principal  inhabitants.  The 
man,  took  place,  with  appropriate  workmen  were  provided,  after  the 
solemnity,  at  Handsworth,  about  three  funeral,  with  a  dinner  at  Haiulsworth, 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Soho.  A  and  allowed  to  regale  themselves  for 
hearse  and  nine  mourning 'coaches  two  hours.  The  ex|>euce  of  the  fu* 
attended,  but  the  coffin  was  carried  neral  is  calculated  at  ^000/. 
by  three  sets  of  bearer^,  by  hand,  in 
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LVCIUM,  STKANB.  ^<»^1'  anxiously  waiting  his  return  j. 

and  thus  they  go  oiFm  the  usual inaB- 

AUCiUST28.-^TMs  evening  anew  ner  in  pairs, 
comic  opera,  under  the  title  of  This  piece  is  said  to  be  from  the 
Safe  and  Sound,  was  brought  out  at  pen  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hooke,  but  it  is 
this  theatre-— The  scene  is  in  the  much  inferior' to  the  other  prtkluctiolis 
Prussian  state,  and  the  plot  has  its  of  that  gentleman.  It  bears  in  some 
fmmdation  in  the  celebrated  law  of/respects  the  marks  of  a  foreign  origin, 
the  Great  Frederick  against  duelling,  and  is  perhaps  a  version  from  the 
Two  youivs:  officers,  X,2W<?r  and  ^/^er/,  French,  hastily  adapted  to  our  st^e, 
intimate  friends,  quarrel,  fight,  and  The  plot  is  simple  ;  but  it  is  not  con- 
the  latter,  who  falls,  is  supposed  to  be  ducted  with  much  regard  to  proba- 
dead.  Lindor,  Hying  to  escape  the  bility.  Lindor,  in  getting  over  the 
punishmen*  of  the  law,  gets  into  the  wall,  meets  a  servaijt,  who  at  first  takes 
garden  of  Baron  Beflmorit,  whom  he  him  for  a  robber:  b\it  in  a;few  uii- 
soon  learns  is  the  father  of  his  oppo-  nutes  this  servant,  without  any  appa- 
nent.  He  contrives  a  story  to  account  rent  motive,  and  even  without  any 
for  his  appearance  there,  and  as  his'  s6licitatroij,  introduces  the  i^ntruderto 
person  is  unknown,  passes  under  the  his  inast'ei*s  daughter,*  apd  another. 
j\a\\\e  of  Sfehidi^cL  ^/^^rf,  t\hrt,  it  at  lady,  and  advises  hiits  tq  make  love 
last  appears,  has  recovered  from  his.  to  them.  The  ladies  on  their  part  are 
wOunds,  returps  to  the  house  of  his  as  sujJteptibJe  of  ihp  icJiderpasswhBA 
father,  and  the  friends  are  reconciled,  if  they  had  been  horn  in  a  circulating 
After  some  escapes  from  the  soldiers,  library,  and  Lindor  jnds  that  the 
who  are  pursuing  theqi,  the  duellists  l^ifling  circumstance  of  leapinga  wall, 
are  taken,  an^  about  to  be  carried  off.  or  even  dropping  from  the  clouds. 
The  audience  are,  however,  quickly  could  be  no  obstacle  in  his  way  to  the 
relieved  from  all  anxiety  for  Ihe  fate  heart  oi  Annette,  The  dialogue  is 
ofthetvvo  heroes,  A  pardon  arrives,  pretty  well  written,  and  <)ccasioDally 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  why,  except  that  displays  humour,  though  some  of  the 
it  comes  in  very  conveniently  to  put  jokes  are  old  acquaintance,  iutro- 
an  end  to  this  scene  of  distress  and  duccd  under  very  slender  disguises, 
the  piece.  Lindoi^  is  united  to  An-  The  love  sentiments  too  are  as  extra- 
«ef//e,  the  sister  of  his  friend,  and  vagant  as  the  plot.  But  notwithstand- 
Mkeri  has  ^^  fair  one  in  ^his  father*^  i\\%  these  defects,  the  piece  i^,  upoa, 
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the  whole,,  pkasing.  The  music  is  and  in  succioct  tunics,  reprwenting 
sweety  but,  we  believe,  nat  all  new,  tbe  hours  or  seasons,  governing  and 
It  has,  however,  been  selected  ,a»d  attending  the  winged  horse  Pesasus.  - 
adapted  with  taste  and  judgment.  Tbe  third  sitting  figure  iittheCcm-' 
Many  of  the  airs  sung  by  Mrs  Mouo-  tre,  looking  ifrom  the  portico,  is 
tain,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  JEschylu*,  the  fat  lie  r  of  Tragedy.  He 
Mr.  Horn,  were  encored,  Th«  over- .  bold»  a  scroll  open  on  his  knee : '  his 
ture  too  is  very  beautiful.  -  attention  is  fixed  on  Wisdom,  or  Mi- 

. .  The  acting  also    deserves    much   nerva,:  seated  opposite  to   the  poet, 
praise.    Bitro/t  Belimont  by  Mr.  Dow-   She  is  distingnished  by  her  beimeti 
t9i>,  bis  old  steward  by  Pensou,  were  aiul  shield.      Between  iEschyhis  and 
pel  formed  in  a  way  highly  advantage*^.  Minerva,  Bacchus  stands  leaning  on 
ous  to  the  piece.     Mrs.  Orger,  Oxi.  his  fawn,  because  tbe  Greeks  repre- 
berry,  and  all  the  other  performers  sented  Tragedies  in  honour  of  Bac-/ 
did  their  best/  The  audience  in  ge-   chugv      Behind  Minerva  stands  Met- 
neral  seemed  much  gratijfiei,  and  the  poraene,  or  Tragedy,  holding  a  sword* 
announcement  of  the  next  perform-   and  toask;    then  y<4lofw  two  Furies, 
ajace  was  received  by  a  great  majority  wjth    shakes   and"  torches,'  pursuing' 
with  strong   marks  of  approbatiuo. ,  Orestes,  who  jstretches  hi^  bands  to 
The  ho uiie  was. quite  full.  supplicate- Apollo    for    prrrtectroo.-*— ' 

',      J  Apollo  is  represenfed-in  the  «^nadriga, 

or  four    horsed  chariot  of  the  sun.' 
COVENT-GARDEN  HEW  thbaTre.     Th^  j^^j  described  figures    relate  to^' 
At  length,   after  patiently  sufifcring.  part  of  JEschylus's  Tragedy  of  Or^j^e*. 
j«r  several  years  the  successive  extpr-       '^h^  MocUern  Dpanrn.'^-^Xi  the  centre, 
tipns  of   human  meal-worms,  m^w-   ( look  lag  f com  the  portico)  Shakspearc 
Wjorms^  and  monopolists  of  every  de*.  is    sitting;    the    Comic   and  Tragic' 
scription,  in  thdr  depredations  upojn  Masks,  wath  tbe  lyre,  are  aboat  his 
the  meat,  drink,  cloth,  &c.  used  by  seat;  his  right  hand  b  raised,  expres* 
jQhn  Bull;-  John  lias  shewn  that  the^sive  of  calling  up  the  following cha- 
susceptibility  wliich  used  to  reside  in   racters  in  tlje  Tempest -.^^-Vu^t,  CMi- ' 
his  belly,  ha?  been  transferred  to  his   bjwi,  laden  with  wood;    n©jit  Ferdi* 
diversions,  in  which  he  will  not  tamely  nand,  sheathing  his  sword;  4hen  Mi- 
submit  to  any  abridgement,  whatever,  randa,  entreating  Pro8|>erc)  in  beljalf* 
Ifi  vain  has  the  magnificent  exterioi*  of  hpr  lover  ^  they  are  led  on  by  A ri«l 
of  the  New  Theatre  Tate  ly.  burst  up^  above,  playing  on  a  lyre.    This  part  • 
tbe  astonished  optic's  of  the   gazing  of  the  composition  is  terminated  by  , 
njultitude.    Attic' taste  and  modern  Hecate  (the  three- fbrnaed  Goddess)  in 
elegance  have  io  vain  united  to  divert ,  h«r  car,  drawn   by  oxen,  descend! ng^ 
John's  attention  from  otjjer  designs   She-  is  attended    by  Lady  JMac^X 
concealed  under  this  magnificent  ex-    wdih  the  daggers  in  Iwr bawds,  foUowfid' 
terior.    The  sculpture  upon  the  Bow-    by  MacbeUi  turning  in  horror  from 
street  front,  which,  at  fir-^t  w^is  alltliat  the  body  of  Duncan  behind  him. 
couJd  be  wishr.1,  represeiUs  tbe  An-       In  the  centre,  looking  towards-  the 
clant  Drama,  viz-  portico,  i?*  MiJton,  sca/ted,  contempla— 

In  the  centre,  three   Greek  poets   ting  Utiania,  according  to  his  ov^n  de- 
ate  sitting ;   the  twa  looking^  towards   scription  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  Uranhi ' 
the  portico,  are  Aristophanes,  repre-    is  seated,  faciikg  him  above;   at  his 
senting  the X)ki  Comedy,  and  (nearest  feet  is  Sampson  A gonistes  chainedr 
to  the  spec t.atoi)  Menander,  represent-  The  remaining  figures  represent  tbe 
ing  the  New  Comedy.    Before  them   Ma&que  of  Comus;   the  two  brotherfl< 
Thalia  presents  herself  with  her  crook   drive    out    three    Bacchanals^    with 
and  comic  mask,  as  the  object  of  their   their  staggering  leader  Comus.   The 
iqiiiation.     She  is  foUowed  by  P^ly-   Enchanted  Lady  is  seated  in  the  chair, 
hymnia  playing  on  the  greater  lyre,   and  the  series  is  ended  by  two  tygers, 
Euterpe  on  the  lesser  lyre,  Cl^o  vvith   representing    the    transformation  of 
the  long  pipes,  and  Terpsichore*  the   Comus's  devotees, 
^f  use  of  Action  or  Pantomime.  Tl^ese       Two  niches  in  the  wings  are  occu- 
a''e    succeeded    by    thpee^  Nymphs,   pied  bystatnes  representing  Tragedy 
ffowued  wich  the  leaves  of  the  fir-^n^  s^  Commij :  the  former  iw  the  lAck- 
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fie%rest(6Has8en-ifreet  lipid  the  tra- 
gic'niksk  df)H 'dagger :  the  iaHer  holdfr 
the  sBepjh^rcf  st:itiok  or  pedum»and  oc«> 
cupi^  the  l^i^h  in  the  florthern  extre- 
mitynfthebtiifdipg^nextto  Long  Acre. 
OAfthetKrst  view  of  the  exterior  of  the 
ilffwtbelitre,froin  Bow-street,  the  massy 
filial^  of  the  portico  strikes  the  eye» 
as  out  of  proportion  to  the  capital  they 
fliipport  Tbic  most  arise  from  the 
scafneu  o(  positicM  jrou  stand  in  to 
Ti«w  tbem>  the  architect,  doubtless, 
liaving  taken  care  to  observe  the  due 
tfcale  t>etween  them  and  the  main 
body.  The  emblematic  sculpture  on 
cicfi  side  the  porti^ro  beinx  finishedir 
afl^d  an  agreeable  noteFty  to  the 
spectators,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
art .  If  the  relief  had  been  greater, 
that  is,  the  itgurct  more  prominent, 
the  eflfect  would  have' been  more  satis- 
^ctory :  that  tbey  are  in  datso^  not 
4lh  ttii^to,  the  moat  vniofermed  ad- 
nirer  h^ed  not  be  told  But,  gene- 
i^Uy'speakrng,  if  we  were  pleased  with 
llie  c&kp  iTmii  of  the  exterior  of  thii 
.  vast  tlfeenilre,  w%  wefe  more  pleased, 
<nd  equally  ^arpHted,  with  the  Inside 
Tiew  of  it  The  stage  is  finished,  and 
in  a  style  which  does  the  greatest 
credit  to  Mr.  8aul.  It  surpasses  the 
old  one  in  space.  By  means  of  slidei*, 
it  can  be  opened  at  any  part,  to  admit 
of  sinldng  the  scenes,  or  for  the  trafM.. 
About  ten  feet  below  this  is  another 
*\^»  where  the  machinery  is  placed 
for  the  working  of  traps  and  the  wings. 
TJnder  both  these  stages  is  a  cellar, 
SMfficiently  deep  to  allow  a  scene,  the 
iHioIe  beight  of  the  stage,  to  be  sunk 
down.  Above  are  two  tiers  of  com* 
jnodious  flies,  where  the  machinery 
ior  raising  th^  drop-scenes  and  borders 
are  placed;  and  so  complete  and  s im- 
pious all  this  machinery,  that  a  scene 
the  whole  extent  of  the  stage  will,  by 
the  magic  toiich  of  Mr.*  Harlequin*s 
batf  disappear  in  a  niomeot,  either  by 
jinking,  rising,  or  ^oing  offat  the  side. 
Unfortunately  a^nixture  of  meanness 
in  the  managers  has  spoiled  ail  th^ 
magnificence  of  the  arcnitect  and  the 
ingenuity  of  theaitist*  The  gaU^ri,es 
divided  into  unuecessairy  convpart- 
ments,'  are  so  smaH,  and  so  ill  adapted 
for  an  advantageous  view  of  the  stage, 
as  to  merit  the  name  of  pigeofi'Mcs^ 
which  hai  been  given  to  them  by  the 
audience.  Boxes  or  slips,  raised  al- 
mp^t  to  an  ^c(ual.  elevation^  are  geoe* 


raHy  disliked ;  and  the.  whole  desi^ 
seems  to  shew  an  intention  in  a  great 
measure  of  doing  away  the  galleriies 
altogether,  and  forcing  the  audience 
into  other  parts  of  the  house,  in  which  ' 
the  prices  have  been  openly  and 
avowedly  raised. 

But  to  return  to  the  ii>terior  of  this 
theatre  ;  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  are 
painted  of  a  dove  colour  ground,  with 
different  gold  Etruscan  borders,  of  the 
breadth  of  the  whole  panhel,  running 
round  each  tier.  The  different  tiers 
are  supported  by  gold  pillars,  from  the 
top  of  each  of  which  runs  a  gilt  iron 
basket,  suspending  a  superb  glass  and, 
gold'chandelier  for  wax  candles.  Tbe 
backs  of  the  boxes  are  pink,  and  the^ 
doors  solid  mahogany.  '  The  prevail- 
ing colour  of  the  theatre  is  therefore 
{>ink,  excepting  in  the  tier  of  private 
loxes,  where  the  slanting  sides  of  eack 
box,  which  hinder  the  back  of  it  from 
being  seen,  are  of  the  dove  colour. 

The  ceiling  of  the  theatre  is  painted . 
to  imitate  a  dome.  The  prosceniuni* 
of  the  stage  is  a  large  arch*  from  the 
top  of  which  hang  red  curtains,  fes*, 
tooned  in  the  Grecian  style,  aiid  orna^ 
mented  with  a  black  Grecian  border 
and  gold  fringe;  on  each  of  thes^^ 
festoons  is  painted  a  gold  wreatli,  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  which  rs  written . 
In  gold  letters  the  motto  of  the  stage^ 
**  reluti  in  Speculum,** .  The  prosce- 
nium is  supported  by  pille^rs,  painted 
to  imitate  yellow  stained  marble,  of 
whtch  colour  are  the  sides  of  the  pit^ 
and  the  stage  doors  are  white  and. 
ffoid.  Tiie  drop  is  peculiarly  grands 
It  represents  a  temple  dec! cated  ta 
Shakspeare,  in  the  back  of  wliicb  is 
seen  his  statue  from  W^tminster  Ab- 
bey, supported  by  Tragedy  and  Co*, 
medy;  and  between  ptUars  on  each 
side  are  statues  of  i£scbyius,  Pldutus^ 
Lope  de  Vega,  Ben  Johnson,  Moliere^ 
&c.  &?e. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,'  Sep-J 
tember  18,  the  managers  first  learned 
th9t  their  calculations  about  raising 
the  piiceS'had  been  made  upoti  a  fal*' 
lacious  ground.  Macbeth  was  the 
piece  announce4i  and  the  audience 
having  being  gratified  with  the  fa* 
vourite  tunes  of  Qodsaxte  the  K^ingt, 
and  Rule  Bri/anK^a,  the  curtain  was! 
drawn  up  with  th6  loudest  reiterat^4 
marks  of  applause*  and  Mr.  Kemble 
ca^e  fo2:w9rd  to  speak  the  ad4ce»i^ 
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which  was  very  t^me :  then  began  the 
expression  of  the  dislike  which  a  con- 
liderable  p^rty  had  -  taken  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  admission  prices ;  viz. 
boxes  from  6s.  to  78.  pit  3s.  6d.  to  4^! 
and  so  loud  and  vehement  was  the 
^'splitasure,  that  not  one  syllahle  of 
the  address  could  be  heard,  The  }?lay 
f>f  Machetk  and  after- piece  of  T//^ 
Stuakcr  followed,  but  the  uproar  con- 
tinued with  such  unceasrng  violence, 
th'a^  throughout  the  whole  evening 
not  a  single  sentence  could  be  caught 
by  any  person  in  the  honse.  Tlwrage 
of  the  party  seen>ed  directed  princi- 
pally £)gainst  Mr.  Kemble;  but  not 
even  l^lrs.  Siddons,  with  all  her  im- 
oassioned  repi'esentation  of  Lff</yi\ftfc- 

j  fo//,  could  procure  a  moment's  inter- 
in^ission  of  the  clamour.  The  cry  ge- 
nerally was,  No  imposition — No  extor- 
ihn^No  foreigners — No  Cataiani.  No 
lijhep  vi(;lence  was  offered,  but  rnany 
pei'sons  continued  to  a  late  hour  after 
tbe  performance,  vociferating  for  the 

'  liianager.  Two  or  three,  magistrates 
appeared  on  the  stage  with  apparently 
the  Riot  Act  in  their  hands,  hut  they 
were  disregarded.  Tl>e  manager,  how- 
ever, never  appeared.  The  overflow 
was  prodigious ;  before  six  o'clock 
everyavenue  was  blocked  up.    There 

,  were  but  very  few  females  in  any  part 
of  the  housel 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  Beggar* s 
Qpera  was  intended  to  have  been  re- 
presented, but  like  the  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth  on  the  preceding  night,  it 
was  a  mere  piece  of  mummery.  From 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  till  the  cpu- 
elus^on  of  the  whole  performance, 
which  was  over  by  ten  o'clock,  there 
was  one  incessant  clamour.  When 
the  curtain  was  let  down,  the  call  for 
.  the  manager  was  extremely  loud,  but 
.  lipbody  appeared.  Printed  papers 
With  the  words  **  Old  Prices^'  were  af- 
fixed on  the  front  of  tl)e  boxe^  and 
held  up  in  the  pit,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  them.  At  length  there  was 
fit  cry  of  **  Get  on  the  stage,"  ou  which 
a^ posse  of  Bow-street ofttcers  appes^red, 
aiid  the  stage  traps  w.ere  let  down: 
tbe&e  proceedings  det^rrfed  the  audi- 
ence from  venturing  on  that  part  of 
the  theatre.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
xii  l^eigh,  an  attorney,  then  addressed 
the.  audience  from  the  boxes,  and 
tirged  them  to  persevere  in  the  tem- 
perate opposition  they  h^d  beguni  aod 


he  would  insure  them  ttiecen.  Thit^ 
was  received  with  ^reat  iip^kiyse.  t*he 
people  not  dispersing,  tne  constable 
at  length  began  to  attempt,  to  clear 
the. pit  and  galleries,  to  which  const* 
derable  opposition  was  iliadc^  and 
several  persons  vere  taken  into-«u$'^ 
tody.  It  was  half  past  twelve  befora 
the  house  was  emptied. 

Richard  the  Third  was  onWedbesi^ 
day  night  as '  completely  spoiled  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  per^rmances. 
Printed  papers  were  exalted  in  severaik 
places,  witb  "  Old  Prices— Resist  th^^i 
imposition  every  night  until  abated--* 
No  Cataiani — Nati  ve  talents."  la  ad- 
dition to  all  the  noises  that  had  before 
been  made,  somebody  blew  a  post^ 
boy''s  horn.  A  little  before  tbe  con* 
elusion  of  the  perfonnances,  Mr* 
Kemble  appeared»and  beggrdtoknow 
what  was  wanted  ?— ^^  What  a&cta* 
tion !"  exdaimen  several,  and  tli« 
shouting  prevented  his  bein^  fuitbef 
heard..  "Whep  the  performances wer« 
finished,  many  of  the  audience  kept 
their  soat^  as  op  the  fbniier  nigbtfr 
Mr.  Leigh  again  addressed  tltem.  Ha  ' 
began  by  exborting  the  audience  to 
persevere  in  the  same  lin^  of  conduct 
they  l)ad  hitherto  done,  and  assured 
them  whilst  they  did  so  they  were  not 
amenable  to  the  law.  They  were  per- 
fectly justified  in  expressing  their  dis* 
approbation  of  any  performance,  or 
on  account  of  the  advanced  prices  of 
the  boxes  and  pit;  but  he  advised 
them  by.  all  means  not  to  give  the 
officers  in  waiting  a  handle  to  ill  use 
them.  He  had,  hiinseif,  witnessed  ^ 
several  acts  of  outrage  comniitfed  that 
evening  by  ofHoers  and  persons  sent 
into  the  house  by  the  manager.  He 
had  paftlcularly  marked  the  fo^*emau 
of  the  workmen  eraploved  about  the 
theatre,  wlio  had  conducted  himself 
with  tbe  greasest  impropriety.-  He 
knew,  top,  that  some  hundreds  pf 
orders  had  been  distributed,  in  order 
to  proQure  a  full  attendance  of  the 
friends  to  the  imposition.  Mr.  Leigh 
also  adverted  to  a  cjrcnnoistance  « -uch 
happened  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre  j 
the  door-keepers  were  charged  to  re- 
fuse money,  and  admit  orders  in  pre- 
ference; but  what  seemed  to  him  most 
surprising  was,  that  Mr.  Kemble 
should  express,  his  ignorance  of  what 
they  had  to  complain  of.  Their 
grlev^nceSi  Ife  s^id,  wer$  i^ot  conlifled 
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;1o  the  a4Y«iieeof  prrcrf.    He  hoped  observed  fo^her  nii^ht,  that  not  one 

tbit  the  Biitisli  stai^e  woXild  never  he  ftrthing  of  the  advance  would  evet 

•uflTered  to  b«  contaminated  ivith  Ita-  find  its  way  into  the  p*>ckets  of  the 

lian  depravity  and  French  duplicity,  pei formers.      Now,  in   tniih,  1  state 

/Thunieri  of  applause./    He  conjured  to  you,  (and  I  am  sure  that  no  one 

Hbe  publi«  to  |)e  firm,  and  promised  will  doubt  of  my  speaking  tlie  truth 

to  meet  then  on  the  following  even-  before  you)  that  at  the  last  mi^'ingof 

ifijC.                                                   -  the  prices,  the  performers  were  ilse 

Mr.  Smith,  la  barrister,  next    ad-  benefited;  and  lam  sure,  all  the  per- 

dressed  the  audience  from  the  oppo-  formers  are  ready  to  Come  forward  to 

•ite  boxes.     He8atd,that  Mr.  Ke'nble  testify  it.     Ladies  and  OentU^men,  I 

jiad  professed  his  ignorance  of  their  have  only  to  say,  that  I  fully  rely  oa 

complaints;    he    therefore   proposed  your  liberality;   and  thart  oh  maturi 

<hat  Mr.  Kemble  should  be  required  deliberation,  you    will   not    see   any 

to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  hearin)y  thing  unreasonable  in  the  propoi>ed 

Ihetn,  provided  tlie  audience  would  regulationof  the  prices." 

|>romise  to  listen-  patiently  to   him.  The   speech  was  interrupted,  and 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  in  less  than  received  with  a  return  of  the  audi- 

five  mitiutes  Mr.  Kemble  appeared  on  ence*s  vehement  disapprobation ;  and 

the  stage,  and  spoke  as  follows  :-^  they  did  not  leave  the  house  till  (hey 

"  Ladies  and   Gentlemen,-^ With  had  encouraged  each  other  with  thiee 

■great  respect  I  wait  your  demands.'*— ^  cheers,  and    promised    to   persevere. 

^Herewasacryof**  You  know  them!"  The    house   was-  nearly  empty  at  i 

and  Mr.  Leigh  added,  **  I  will  tell  you  quarter  befote  eleven, 

in  three  words— ^^e  oA/ ;7rirtr*.**)—Xlr.  On  Thursday  night  Lore  in  a  Vil- 

Kemble  then  proceeded—  hge  was   |^iven  out;    but  after  God 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,'  I  have  save  the  King  had  been  called  for  and 
'  nt  last  comprehended  that  the  cause  of  sung  by  the  band,  the  whole  perform- 
your  displeasure  consists  in  ihe  sntaH  ance  was  interrupted  by  a  scene  of 
advance  of  pHce  on  the  boxes  and  pit.  disorder  and  confusion  similar  to  the 
—(cries  ot  Yes,  Yes,) — Ladies  and  preceding  nights,  with  the  addition  of 
Gentlemen*  in  the  reign  of  Queen  bells,  rattles,  horns,  and  trumpets j 
Anne  the  price  of  admission  to  the  pit  and  a  vaHety  of  new  placards  were 
vat  three  shillings.  One  hundred  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the 
years  ago  the- galleries.  Ladies  and  house*  Mr.  Kemble  again  camd'for- 
lientlemen,  were  at  the  Same  price*  ward,  and  attempted  to  repeat  liii 
as  at  present.  Really  I  throw  myself  unsatisfactory  speech  of  the  nii;ht  be« 
entirely  on  your  generosity  and  libe-  fore;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
rality.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  stage.  Mr.  Leigh  and  several  gentle- 
proprietors  have  not  received  more  nien  in  the  opposition  addressed  the 
ihan  six  per  cent,  for  their  capital,  house  and  were  patiently  heard.  The 
which  is  certainly  very  trifling,  c<m-  audience  departed  about  eleven 
sideringthe  great  hazard  of  the  pro-  o'clock. 

perty.    The  proprietoij*  have  laid  out  Friday — John  Bul/vrVis  the  play  an- 

if50,000/.  in  Duilding  a  theatre  which  nounced;  and  if  judgment  was  to  he 

ahould  be  worthy  of  a  British  public,  passed  by  the  bellowing,  and  hornt 

and  in  making  it  the  finest  theatre  in  it   was   certainly    most   energetically 

Europe ;  besides  which,  the  enormous  played  by  the  performers  in  the  boxes, 

fxpeuseof  dresses,  &c.  and  the  getting  pit,  and  galleries.    The  vocal  music, 

wp  (as  we  phrase  it)  of  plavs,  in  a  previous  to  drawing  up  the  curtain, 

^tyle  that  shall  be  worthy  o/ you,,  is  and  indeed  throughout  the  evening, 

beyo;;d    comprehension.       The    ex-  was  not  so  great  as  on  former  occsf- 

penses  of  dresses  and  scenery  have,  sions,  but  this  absence  of  the  humai 

v^ithin  thete'few  years,  doubled,  tre-  'coice  divine  was  mo«rt  amply  corapen- 

bled,  auadrupled;  and,  indeed,  there  sated  by  the  great  and  increased  va- 

are  otner  expenses,  to  numerous  to  riety  of '  iWr«w?fw/fl/ performers.  The 

-tnehtion,  and  with  which  I  am  in  fact  horns,  rattels,  catcalls,  &c.  were  more 

unacquainted.  ^-4 /a«;Dr>4y.- SufTer  me,  abundant  than   ever,  and  were  plied 

X«adie$  and  Oeotlemen,  to  speak  a  few  incessantly  daring  the  time  the  actors 

^i:di  itt  reply  to  a  geniieiuai}|  who  were  on  the  stage.    One  person  ia  the 
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pit  produced  an*  octave  fife,  whicb  he  inyesti gating  their  accounts)  to  the 
lounded  so  shatpily,  that  all  the  bass  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  the  orchestra  could  not  drown  his.  fA  partinl  cry  qf  ng  I  no!  J  Ladies 
Doles,  while  God  save  the  King^  Uule  aud  Gentleman— 1  only  ask,  what  ^ 
Briiafinid,  and  Hearts  of  Oak,  alter-*  am  sure  you  won't  deny  me — Xmpar" 
Bately  employed  his  powers.  In  these  tial  Justice*  flltthersal  applause,  inr 
tunes,  many  of  the  audience  fervently  ierritpted  hy  sounding  a  horn,  at  vhicfi 
joined,  and  although  the  cadences  great  indignation  was  expressed  J  Lei; 
were  not  fine,  they  were  decidedly  the  Attorney-General  of  Eng;land— • 
jfii// enough.       ^  This  was  answered  with  disapppoba- 

The  play  proceeded  with  imex-:  tioo — "  None  of  your  law  officers^ 
gmpled  rapidity,  and,  while  "  hug^  Black  Jack.  The  Governor  of  th^ 
iiproar  lorded  it  wide,"  in  the  midtfle  Bankof  England,  &c.".  The  placards 
of  the  second  act,  Mr.  Kemble  made  pf  the  night  wcre,woi"e  numerous  thai^ 
his  appearance.  He  was  greeted  with  f  vcr,  and  some  of  them  extremelx 
mingled  acclamations  of  encourage*  large  and  long.  [ 

inent,  and  Lootings,  and  revilings.  .  feat u rday.-r-The  iroo</;Wrt/z  and  i2a/^*, 
It  was  long  before  silence  could  be  ing  the  Wind  was  atteitipted,  when  a;* 
obtained,  and  the  fits  of  stillness  were  usual,  cat-calls,  rattles^,  &c.  struck  \x^ 
nixQT^  short  duration,  and  liable  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  and  con- 
be  interrupted  every  instant  from  the  tiaued  in  full  chorus  nearly  the  even- 
most  casual  occasions.  Mr.  Kemble  ing.  Among  the  placards  struck  up 
was  dressed  as  before,  in  black,  and,  was,  the  exhibition  of  a  coffin  wilt^ 
while  on  the  stage,  exhibited  aeon-  cross  bones,  &c.  and  the  words,  "Here 
siderable  decree  of  agitjation-  He  lies  the  body  of  New  Prices,  an  ugly 
Spoke  to  the  following  eflect: —  cliild,  and  base  born^  M'ho  died  of  the 

"  I^adies  and  Gentlemen— ^I  have  a  whooping- cough,  on  the  2Sd  of  Sep> 
roposal  to  submit  to  you,  if  I  may  tember, 'I8O9,  aged  six  days.*'  Mr* 
ave  the  honour  to  have  it  heard,  Kemble  at  letigth  informed  the  audi-* 
^hich  I  am  in  hopes  will  effectually  ence,  that  a  committee  of  gentlemei^ 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  should  be  appointed  to  inspect  the 
public  tranquillity.  Ladies  and  Gen-  state  of  the  concern,  and  d.ecide  whe- 
tlcmen— the  proprietors  are  willing  to  ther  the  old  or  new  prices  were  the 
submit  their  accounts  and  books /'//o.'  most  fit  and  reasonable}  and  that, 
no!  hear!  liear  ! )  to  the  inspection  until  the  report  of  these  gentlemen 
of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of  unim-  could  be  obtained,  the  house  should 
pcachable  impartiality  and  honour,  be  closed;  he  also  stated  that  Madan% 
proposed  by  the  public,  who,  ^from  Catalani  had  relinquished  her  engage-^ 
their  rank  and  characters,  mvist  be  ac-  ment  \yith  Mr.  Harris.  The  interrupt 
knowledged  to  be  above  all  suspicion,  tions  to  Mr.  Kemble's  speech  were.fre- 
fllear!  hear!)  To  convince  the  quent  and  loud,  andhc  retired  amidst  4 
whole  worlds  and  shew  the  state  of  contending  storm  of  applause  and  dis'^ 
their  affairs,  the  proprietors  are  anx-  approbation.— *The  placards  of  this 
lous  that  they  should  be  submitted,  evening  were  still  more  numerous  than 
for  instance,  (if  he  could  be  prevailed  the  preceding,  some  of  which  display- 
on  kindly  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  ed  considerable  ingenuity,  , 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  correspondent  **  R.  H."  compiaias  that  his  cominunlcati6ns  have  been  copied 
i»Jto  th€  G7o6«  newspaper,  without  any  aclrtiawleilgeraent  on  the  part  of  the  editor  fi^m 
what  work  he  took  them.  The  injury^  if  auy,  is  done  to  us ;  for  white  our  correg- 
Ifpudent's  honours  are  muXtiplitd,  we.  ar«  robbed  of  the  merit  of  hairing  introduced  iha 
subject  of  those  honours  to  public  notice.  .  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  see  »ucU 
mean  praciices  abandoned. 

Our  friend  *'  R.  T."  writes  a  doleful  phillippic  against  stinking  bfeath.  We  pity  \\i^ 
Sufferings,  but  know  not  how  to  relieve  them. 

"  WiHianj  Tncker*'  has  our  best  wishes,  and  we  hope  his  muse  is  more  propitious, 
now  that  he  is  in  th^  enjoyment  of  the  mem  sana  in  corpore  sano. "  . 

■  "J  G.'s*^  cotHidentiM  communication  shall  be  treated  with  strict  secrecy.  Several 
©f'hjs  favours  H»v^  y«t  to  appear. 

Numerous  communications  are  deferred  for  want  of  room. 

-  t^sivEBSAi.  Mao.  Vol.  XII*  «  H 
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STATE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 


^  Parfuriunt  monies  ! 

r|^ HE  grandest  expedition  that  has 
X  ever  been  sent  from  the  ports 
pf  England,  hn^  returned  home  again; 
^nd  the  "iiews  ir  brings  with  it  must 
make  every  Eni;!ish  heart  ready  to 
burst  with  sorrow  and  indignation. 
We  have  alluded  sufficiently  often  to 
fhig'profiigacy  of  some  of  our  public 
|)aj}ers :  and  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pecied  that  those,  which  had  endea- 
Toartd  to  raise  the  expectation  of  the  , 
jiulylic  to  the  highest  pitch,  would 
nave  been  the  first  to  feel  for  the  dis- 
grace of  the  nation.  But  no !  they  are 
bnse  enough,  if  an  individual  snould 
flfi^cover  any  warmth  on  the  subject 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  country,  t6 
endeavour,  by  all  means  in  their 
tjower,  to.  ruin^  him  in  the  nation's 
esteem.  But  should  the  nation  be 
Puinrd,  either  by  evil  ceuncils,  or  by 
limid  wavering  or  cowardly  execution, 
they  would  rather  screen  the  culprits, 
fhan  en<leavour  to  bring  them  to 
justice. 

The  expedition  has  been  attended 
ivith  the  most  melancholy  circum- 
stances. We  could  join  in  the  laughter 
at  its  folly,— at  the  partings  of  Lord 
f  astlereagh  and  Alderman  Curtis, — 
at  the  feasts  of  the  turtle -loving 
Fiilstaflr,— if  the  groans  from  our  mili- 
tary hospitals  did  not  destroy  every 
inclination  to  merriment.  We  are 
the  laughter  and  scorn  of  our  enemies. 
We  have  put  forth  .all  our  strenj^th, 
atid  what  have  we  effected?  We 
iiave  taken  two  islands,  garrisoned  by 
iiot  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of 
assailants  :-^we  have  demolished  a 
town,  which  we  might  have  taken  with 
scarcely  any  effort:— we  have"  fritter- 
ed away  our  time  on  these  two  islands; 
have  quitted  one  entirely,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  if  we  do  not  speedily 
decamp  from  the  other,  we  shall  be 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.  The 
French,  indeed,  mean  to  leave  us  in 
possession  of  the  place,  during  the 
unhealthy  season  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
cold  weather  sets  in,  they  will  attack 
the  troops,  weakened  with  sickness, 
and  restore  the  island  to  its  former 
mas  ten 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  was  the  com* 
rhaudcr  of  this  ill-fated  expedition  j 


the  brother  of  Mr.Pitt,  the  tax-mortger^ 
and,  we  regret  to  sav  it,  the  son  of 
Pitt,  the  statesman.  I'hat  the  brothef 
of  Pitt,  the  tax  monger,  should  have 
acted  in  this  manner,  excites  in- us 
no  surprise:  he  has  been  in  the  field 
as  great  as  the  tax-monger  in  the  ca* 
binet.  The  two  brothers  ha^e  ex- 
pended more  of  English  money,  to  no 
purpose,  than  any  pair  of  ministers 
and  commanders  in  the  annals  of  our 
history.  How  would  the  immortal 
Chatham  have  felt  upon  this  occasion  t 
What  would  he  have  said  to  a  son,  re- 
turning to  town  without  a  single  voice 
being  raised  to  congratulate  his  ar- 
rival?— He  would  indignantly  have 
turned  away,  and  the  recollection  of 
a  Wolfe  must  have  overpowered  his 
feelings. 

It  is  appointed,  by  nature, that  great 
minds,  with  small  powers,  will  pro- 
duce great  effects ;  whilst  little  minds, 
with  tne  greatest  powers,  will  only  be- 
tray the  more  their  insignificance.— 
Nothing  can  be  said  on  this  expe- 
dition to  palliate  the  conduct  of  those 
who  planned,  or  those  who  superin- 
tended its  execution.  The  navy  and 
the  army  were  ready  to  perform  every 
duty.  /To  the  army,  indeed,  little  op- 
poiiunity  was  offered  for  distinguisn- 
ing  itself.  All  that  was  done  was  done 
by  the  navy-end  the  artillery ;  and  we 
need  not  say  that  the  former  acted 
M'ith  the  utmost  skill,  pfomptitudo^ 
and  bravery.  The  latter  was  served 
with  that  judgment  which  marks  this 
excellent  corps :  a  corps,whose  officers 
are  not  parade  gentlemen,  but  men 
who  know  their  duties,  and  study  to 
perform  them  with  diligence  aud  pro- 
priety. 

With  such  a  force  what  might  not 
have  been  effected  ?— As  to  tb,e  object 
of  the  undertaking,  the  destroying  of 
the  French  navy  in  the  Scheldt,  we 
have  not  the  least  do*ibt  that  if  it  bad 
bdfen  left  entirely  to  our  ships  of  war, 
they  would  havje  performed  thetasi^ 
with  eagerness  and  facility,  As  it  is, 
our  navy  is  not  involved  in  any  of  the 
disgrace.  Our  admirals  did  not  form 
apart  of  the  military  councif which 
gave  up  the  undertaking.  The  Earl  of 
Chatham  and  his  lieutenant-generals 
must  an:iwer  to  the  couQty  for  this  part 
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of  the  expeditioTt ;  and  we  cannot  ifix 
culpabiiity  on  them,  till  we  know  on 
what  data  their  opinion  was. founded, 
^he  time  may  have  been  so  frittered 
away,  that  a  force  was  collected  on 
both  sides  the  Scheldt  too  strong  to  be 
attacked  by  our  army,  probably  at  that 
time  too  much  enfeeoled  with  sick- 
ness. Yet  why  was  such  a  force -per- 
mitted to  be  collected  ?  The  planners 
of  the  expedition  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  strength  oi  the  Nether- 
lands; t)ut  iu  this  the  lieutenant* 
generals  will  say,  that  they  had  no 
concern;  they  could  answer  only  for 
the,  precise  point  of  time  when  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  consulted  them  ;  and 
then  they  were  unanimous  that  they 
could  not  stir  a  step  farther.  We  la- 
ment only  that  the  matter  was  neces- 
sarily ref<Mred  to  such  a  council: — 
we  wish  that  the^  question  had  been 
decided  by  the  admirals  and  captains 
of  the  fleet. 

But  what  was  the  present  Earl  of 
Chatham  about  during  his  residence 
In  Beveland  ?  How  came  it  that  he 
could  not  stir  from  Beveland  long  be- 
fore  he  called  this  council?  What 
prevented  him  from  making  the  attack 
immediately  after  his  landing  on  this 
island?  This  question  ought  .to  be 
decided  by  a  military  enquiry."  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  suf- 
ficient instructions'  before  he  went; 
and,  if  thte  plan  failed  through  his 
mismanagement,  his  employers  are 
interested  in  maldng  it  known  to  the 
public. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham,  however, 
may  not  have  been  culpable.  He  may 
have  been  active  and  energetic: — 
rising  at  the,  dawn  of  day  to  prepare 
his  troops  for  action,  retiring  late  to  a 
few  hours  of  disturbed  repose;  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  commonest 
fare^;  -every  moment  on  the  alert,  to 
take  every  advantage  :«^if  we  grant  aU 
this,  which  however  is  rather  difficult, 
since  it  does  n«t  appear  that  he  ever 
"was  within  sight  or  hearing  of  the 
^nemy,  what  becomes  of  his  employ- 
ers? Where  was  their  skill  in  form- 
ing the  plan;  their  sagacity  in  pro- 
viding every  thing  for  its  execution? 
■»— The  guilt  must  be  shared  between 
them  and  Lord  Chatham,  or  lay  ex- 
clusively on  the  shoulders  of  one  or 
9ther  of  these  parties.  Let  it  fall 
^here  it  will,  it  becomes  the  nation 


that  a  notable  example  shall  be  made  i 
or  our  army  will  continue  to  exhibit 
the  miserable  scenes  of  the'  Helder, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Scheldt. 

It  is  no  won-der  that,  after  such  a 
transaction,  we  should  have  heard  of 
squabbles  in  the  cabintt,  and  thaf; 
some  of  the  ministers  have  been  ex* 
asperated  againSt  each  other  beyond 
the  usual  bounds  of  public  men's 
resentment.  But  a  pistol  ball  is  a 
small  satisfaction  to  a  nation;  an4 
we  do  not  wish  ministers  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  what  would  better  be 
performed  by  the  justice  of  the  coun- 
try. The  expedition  to  Holland  19 
not  the  only  thing  to  create  among* 
them  a  spirit  of  discord ;  and  the  news 
from  Spain  is  supposed  to,  have  im^ 
parted  no  small  degree  of  acrimon)% 
We  closed  our  last  with  a  supposed 
triumph  atTn.[avera;  and  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect,  after  the  triumphant 
dctai^s  in  the  Gazette,  and  the  firing 
of  the  park  and*  tower  guns,  that  the 
next  dispatches  would  inform  us  of 
the  advance  of  the  combined  anny, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Gallo-Spanisl> 
King  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro. 

But  no  such  news  arrived.- — ^The 
battle  of  Tatavera  was  productive  of 
one  event,  which  will  stamp  it  fop 
ever  in  the  annals  of  our .  peerai^e, 
whilst  the  unennohted  will  never  think 
of  the  title  but  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, though  the  wearer  of  it  is  a 
man  of  distinguished  courage  and  ac- 
knowledged talents*  The  Wellesler, 
who  commanded  the  British  troops  on 
the  plains  of  Talavera,  has  been  made 
a  peer  upon  the  occasion,  receiving 
the  title  of  Viscount  from  that  ill-fated 
city.  He  is  now  Lord  Viscount  Wel- 
lington of  Talavera.  The  title  was 
conferred  upon  him  assQop  as  po^ssible 
aftea*  the  arrival  of  his  first  dispatch; 
and  Iris  next  dispa^tches  shewed  with 
what  propriety  it  was  conferred.  We 
have  seen  a  British  admiral,  after 
having  defeated  the  enemy,.and,tak'cn, 
two  of  his  ships,  degraded  for  not  pur- 
suing farther  the  advantages  of  his 
victor}'.  A  general  is  made  a  Viscount 
for  repelling  the  enemy  one  day  :  but 
he  had  f»o  si^ns  of  victory  to  shew, 
and  the  event  proved  what  little  claims 
he  had  to,  the  rewards  of  distinguished 
inerin 

Whilst  England  was  congratulatinjj 
herself  on  the  bravery  of  the  troops,^ 
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mid  conceiving,  from  the  .marks  of  quantity  of  baggage  and  tmrounitioiu 
lionour  conferred  on  the  commander.  The  French  nad  now  possession  of 
that  the  ministers  had  sutficient  all  the  north  of  the  Tagus.  and  almost 
grounds  for  their  conduct,  the  fatal  all  the  country  to  Madrid.  Yetwt 
trulli  broke  out  by  degrees,  and,  at  had,  on  that  ground,  an  English  hero, 
last,  the  letters  of  the  new  made  Lord  whose  name  for  the  first  time  has  been 
Taliivera  completely  undeceived  the  meutioned  in  the  Gazette  in  the  bis- 
Hation.  Kot  a  step  did  be  advance  tory  of  this^  campaign,  and  yet  who  hag 
beyond  the  field  of  battle;  and,  what  signaliscdhlmself  more  than  any  other 
vras  worse,  he  made  a  most  precipitate  commander.  Lord  Talavera  tells  u«, 
and  hasty  flight,  leaving  behind  him  in  plain  terms,  that  be  was  defeated; 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  yet  they,  who  justly  appreciate  mill- 
thg  enemy.  It  was  natural  that  he  tarv  exploits,  will  give  to  Sir  Robert 
should  complain  of  one  cause  or  the  Wilson  the  praise  due  to  a  skilful,  en- 
cther,  of  any  thing,  in  short,  but  his  terprising,.  and  brave  commander, 
own  imprudence  and  indiscretion.—  who  did  every  thing  that  a  man  could 
He  had  before  him  the  example  of  the  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
tinfortunate  General  Moore  j  and  it  was  placed.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was 
was  his  own  fault  that  he  had  not  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about  eight 
taken  due  care  for  the  provisioning  of  thousand  men,  consisting  of  Spanish, 
the  army.  He  knew  also  the  strength  Portuguese,  and  English  troops.  The 
of  the  French  in  Spain,  and  what  confidence  of  these  different  natieus 
troops  he  had  to  oppose  them.  What  he  had  obtained,  and  bad  penetrated 
then  shall  be  said^  for  him,  if  he  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  Madrid.^r 
marches  into  an  enemy's  country,  anjd,  Ordered  to  retreat  by  the  commander 
at  the  moment  that  he  is  attacked  jn  in  chief,  he  was  to  make  his  way  back 
front,  is  ignorant  of  an  army  in  his  in  the  best  manner  he  could;  and 
tear?  We  mus^t  presume  on  this  ig-  whilst  he  was  supposing  that  the  com- 
norance,  or  he  would  not  in  his  dis-  bined  army  of  British  and  Spaniarda 
patches  of  victory  have  been  totally  would  advance,  be  found  that  the 
silent  on  that  head:  he  would  not  French  were  interposed  between  him, 
have  left  us  to  conclude  that  he  wa«  and  them,  and  that  nothing  remained 
ft  conqueror,  at  the  moment  that  he  for  him  to  do  but  to  consider  in  what 
knew  that  he  was  running  out  of  the  manner  he  could  best  annoy  the  ene- 
kingdom  that  he  came  to  deliver.  ^^^  ^^^  retreat. 

This,^  however,  was  the  case.  The  The  opportunity  soon  occurred,  but 
combined  army  had  scarcely  recovered  fatal  necessity  njaced  him  in  a  situ- 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  battle  of  Tala-  ation  out  of  which  nothing  but  su« 


-vera,  when  news  came  that  Marshal 
Soult  was  at  Placentia,  and  that  the 
Gallo-Spanisb  King  was  returning  in 
great  force  to  take  them  in  front, 
^whilst  ij^t  Marshal  attacked  them  in 


perior  skill  and  bravery  could  extri- 
cate him.  In  his  retreat  he  wa»  at- 
tacked by  Soult's.army,  and  the  dis» 
parity  in  numbers  was  too  great  ta 
leave  him  any  course  to  pursu?  but 


^hc  rear.  There  was  no  time  for  much  tliat  of  cutting  his  way   through  tiie 

deliberation:  but  difi5culties  it  seems  enemy.    With  his  usual  bravery.  Sir 

occurred    between   the  Spanish  and  Robert  Wilson   made  the  proper  ar» 

British  general  on  the  troops  which  rangements,  and  the  Marslial  bac}  no 

"were  to    make    the    first    retrograde  reason  to  rejoice  at  what  Lord  Tala- 

movement  j  that  is,  not  to  run  away,  vera  is  pleased  to  call  the  defeat  of  this 

but  to  go  to  the  attack  of  the  Marshal  brave  little  army.    Sir  Robert  did  all 

The  British  troops  quitted  the  ground  that  could  be  done  j  and  his  letter  on 

fi?st,  and. got  safely  to  the  other  side  the  occasion  shews  the  brave  and  ge- 

of  theTagus:  the  Spaniards  did  not  nerous  commander.      He  makes  no 

approve  of   being   left  behind,  and  complaints;  brings  forward  no  in&^inu- 

"they  marched  in  haste  to  join  their  ations;   he  tells  us  plainly  what  his 

beloved  companions.   They  were  not,  situation  was,  and  in  wh^t  manner  he 

bowever,  so  fortunate:    the    French  extricated  himself,  namely,  by  hard 

came  up  with  their  rear,  slaughtered  fighting,  and  with  conaiderable  lossj 

^  great  many,  made  a  gi^eat  number  but  with  such  loss  to  the  enemy,  as 

of  prisoners,  *and  took  a  coosiderahlf  must  considerably  impede  tjlwarcb 
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against  our  retreating  army;  Wc 
should  like  a  fair  comparison  to  be 
xpade  betwdeii  Sfr  Robert  Wilson  and 
the  uew-raa<le  Peer.  Sir  Robert  gain- 
ed his  title  by  the  part  h^  took  in  the 
valiant  charge  of  the  fifteenth,  in  the 
last  war,  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
laved  the  Emperprof  iSermany,  who, 
without  it,  wonld  have  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French.  He  has 
shewn  himself,  in  every  respect,  to  be 
worthy  of  military  honours.  We 
may  congratulate  our  country  that  we 
have  a  soldier,  who,  if  he  bad  been  in 
Bonaparte's  army,  would  have  been  in 
the  list  of  his  favoured  generals. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  for- 
1^'ard  in  the  middle  of  Spain,  great 
rejoicings  were  made  at  Seville  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley* 
who  was' to  infuse  new  vigour  into 
the  Junta.  A  grand  dinner  was  given 
on  the  occasion  j  at  which  were  pre- 
sent, all  that  are,  or  are  reckoned  to 
be,  of  any  importance  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood.  The  healths  of  the 
sovereign  of  England,  and  the  ex- 
sovereign  of  Spain,  were  drank  with 
great  enthusiasm  j  and  to  shew  the 
2eal  of  all  parties  in  the  same  cause, 
the  health" of  the  Pope  was  drank  with 
equal  ardour  by  both  protestants  and 
papists.  Changeableness  of  religious 
opinions  has  been  often  imputed  to 
Bonaparte  j  but  what  must  the  No 
Popery  administration  think  of  this 
dereliction  of  principle  in  their  a<nr 
basaador.  To  wi«h  well  to  the  Pope,  to 
bope  to  raise  him  again  to  his  triple 
throne  and  crown,  are  objects  sorely 
not  grateful  to  those  who  hold  in  ah* 
borrence  the  thoughts  of  catholic 
emancipation.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  design  of  Marquis 
Wellesley  in  drinking  this  toast,  we 
bold  it  as  a  bad  presage  of  his  future 
success.  With  whatever  zeal  the 
PppeV  health  might  be  received  at 
the  convivial  teiv&t,  'it  is  far  from 
dear,  that  the  Spanish  nation  is 
equally  interested  in  his  causes  The 
toast  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
pledge,  that  no  improvement  was  to 
be  expected  in  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  the  country. 

Butthe  Gallo-Spanish  King  is  ofa 
difiTerent  opinion.  He  is  in  no  dread 
of  tbe  Po[H^,  and  is  carrying  on  his 
reiigious  reforms  with  great  alacrity. 


in  the  same  waf  aft  oiir  Harry  the 
Eighth  got  rid  of  the  same  sort  of 
gentry^  and  a  variety  of  abuses  have 
been  put  an  end  to,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  mal-administratioD  of 
the  proceeding  reigns.  Thus,  to  tb^ 
terror  of  his  arras  he  adds  the  encou- 
ragement of  better  times ;  whilst  the 
junta  holds  out  only  tbe  hopes  of  a 
Oortez,  but  has  not  given  the  leait 
intimation  of  a  reform,  which  every* 
good  Spaniard  knows  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
we  almost  despair  of  any  further  e^c-' 
tual  resistance  being  made  to  the 
French.  Our  army,  by  the  last  ac- 
counts, had  reached  Elvas  in  Portu- 
gal. It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be 
able  again  to  render  any  assistance  to 
the  Spanish  cause.  The  Spanish 
armies  have  retreated  to  the  south  of 
Spain.  They  are  still  nun^erous 
enough  to  make  a  considerable  resist* 
ance  y  but  wben  we  consider  the  num- 
bers, discipline,  and  skill  of  the  ' 
French,  the  apathy  of  a  very  great 
hody  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  wish 
for  a  change  in  another  large  propor^ 
tion,  w^cannot  expect  that  the  Bour-* 
boo  race  will  ever  be  again  permitted 
to  ruin  the  energies,  and  to  keep  in 
superstition,  ignorance,  and  sloth,  sa 
$ne  a  country. 

Its  fate  will  not,  however,  be  com- 
pletely decided  till  the  peace  is  etta- 
ulished  between  the  two  late  contend- 
ing emperors.  The  armistice  still 
subsists,  though  the  term  fbr  which  it 
was  first  established,'  has  long  since 
expired.  In  a  negociation  of  so  much 
importance,  delay  was  inevitable  ^  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  French 
can  be  losers  by  it.  The  only- part' 
that  remains  unquiet  is  the  Tyrol ese* 
which,  from  tbe  nature  of  its  moun« 
tains,  must  always  be  a  longer  timet 
before  it  submits  to  any  armngement^ 
than  a  plain  country.  However^  th^i 
armistice  has  left  tbe  French  every 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  into  sub« 
jection  i  and  though  it  is  not  kuowti 
"to  wh>om  it  will  belong  in  future,  it  is 
severed  from  the  house  of  Austria 
forever.  Many  are  the  conjecture* 
en  the  sta^  of  tbQ  negociation,  but 
nothing  has  transpired  on  which  any 
dependence  can  bo  placed.  ,It  is  sut- 
ticient  to  observe,  that  Bonaparte  still 
remains  in  Austria;  that  he  there  ce- 
lebrated his  Mrtlk-day.    Wc  may  ^ 
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certarn  therefore,  that  sofncthitii^  re-  Peace  is  said  to  he  ratified  between 
maiiM  to  be  done  which  requires  his  him  and  Sweden,  with  the  lossofFin- 
pre«encej  for  he  thinks  nothing  done  land  to  the  latter  power,  and  with 
whilst  any  thing  remains  undone.  some  modifications  as  to  the  comnm- 

The  state  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  is  nication  between  that  country  and 
■worse,  probably,  than  that  of  our  own  Great  Britain,  which  relates  chiefly 
cotintry;  but  i«te  do  not  hear  that  any  to  ships  of  war.  The  trade  between 
of  its  minister*  have  fought  duels,  the  two  countries  is  not  to  be  ipter- 
The  emperor  must  now,  to  a  certain    rupted. 

degree,  act  for  himself,  and  his  abili-  The  American  dispute  cannot  be 
tresare  less  equal  to  the  conflict  in  expected  to  have  terminated  so  easilj', 
the  cabinet^  than  his  troops  to  cope  yet  the  exasperation  on  that  aide  of 
•with  the  adversary  in  the  field.  The  the  water  seems  rather  to  increase 
report  is  strong,  that  be  is  to  quit  his  than  decrease.  It  is  reported  that 
dominions  on  the  south  of  the  Da-  France  will  take  advantage  oflhedis- 
Bube;  it  is  doubted  whether  he  will  pute,  and  enter  into  terms  interesting" 
retain  the  whole  of  vhat  is  the  north,  to  both  nations.  The  Brazilians  do 
Some  have  assigned  to  him  only  the  not  seem  to  get  forward  so  well  at' 
kingdoms  of  Bohemia  imd  Moravia  j  could  be  wished.  Already  there  has 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  been  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
will  be  rendered  inferior  to  Bavaria,  court  and  the  country;  and  the  for- 
Thus  the  two  houses  of  Austria  and  mer  finds  that  it  cannot  govern  with 
Brandenburgh,  which,  last  century,  the  same  facility  as  at  Lisbon.  The' 
filled  all  Europe  with  their  exploits,  dispute  arose  respecting  some  military 
are  reduced  to  a  very  inferior  situa-  arrangements.  Our  intercourse  with 
tion  j  and  the  Austrian  nobility,  the  that  country  does  not  communicate 
proudest  on  the  earth,  will  no  longer  much  solid  information  on  the  nature 
nave  a  splendid  court  in  which  to  of  its'  government,  the  parties  sent 
display  the  folly  of  their  family  pedi-  from  this  country  being  too  much 
grees.  employed  in  their  commercial  specu^ 

Jo  the  midst  of  these  changes  Bona-  lations  to  attend  to  such  matters. 
parte,  the  great  arbiter,  has  been  issu-  But  all  foreign  politics  give  place 
ing  some  decrees,  gratifying  equally  to  two  great  domestic  occurrences j 
to  his  own  pride,  and  to  the  satisfac-  the  most  important  is  the  grand  agi- 
tion  ofJiis  army.  Annuities  are  grant-,  tation  at  a  playhouse,  the  second  th^ 
«d  to  all  his  wounded,  according  to  grand  agitation  in  the  cabinet,  at- 
the  rank  which  they  hold ;  and  provi-  tended  by  a  duel  between  two  of  its 
sion  is  made  for  the  widows  and  chil-  members.  The  playhouse  agitation 
^ren  of  the  deceased.'  It  is  no  won-^  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  attachment  of 
der  that  his  army  is  steadily  attached  the  Athenians  to  the  theatre  in  their 
to  hirp,  whom  fortune  has  thus  be-  fallen  and  degraded  state.  NeitheI^ 
friended,  who  re^vards  merit  in  all  the  flight  from  Talevera,  nor  the  re- 
ranks,  and  who  provides  for  the  treat  from  Holland  occupy  so  much 
W[ounded '  and  the  relations  of  the  the  public  mind  as  the  grand  ques- 
slain.  In  imitation  of  the  Rom^n  tion,  whether  the  proprietors  of  2^ 
Emperors,  he  has,  by  another  edict,  playhouse  should  set  six  or  seven 
ordered  the  erection  of  a  lofty  obelisk,  shillings  as  the  price  of  a  certain  com- 
in  Paris,  on  which  is  to  be  described  modity,  and  mjjce  arrangements. foe 
the  principal  battles  he  has  lately  the  accommodation  of  private  per- 
fought;  and  the  passage  over  the  Di-  sons.  Covent  Garden  Theatre  has 
Bube,  and  the  names  of  his  principal  been  rebuilt,  and  adorned  at  a  great 
beroes  are  to  be  engraved  on  the  pil-  ex  pence.  In  consequence,  the  pro- 
lar.  If  a  similar  pillar  was  to  be  prietors  think  thenwelves  entitled  to^ 
erected  for  the  feats  of  our  armies  increase  the  price  of  admission ;  the 
d^i ring  the  war,  the  contrast  would  be  public  object  ta  this  increase,  and 
Tery  remarkable.  their  opposition  has  been  manifested 

The  part  that  the  Russian  Emperor  in  a  most  decisive  manner — no  bear- 
takes  in  the  negociation  is  not  known,  garden  exhibiting  greater  scenes  of 
He  is,  without  doubt,  consulted  in  it,  riot  and  confusion.  The  proprietors, 
and.  his  ittteresjt  will  be  attended  to.  p«rsiste4for  six  nights  with  the  greatn 
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est  firmness,  and  the  actors  recited  ness;  however,  brines  too  «tronf^ly  td 
their  parts  to  an  audience  occufned  \\\  our  iniud  the  recollection  of  the  fatt 
iioise  and  tumult.  Here  is  evidently  of  the  Athenians;  and  the  triumph 
the  want  of  some  arbiter  between  over  managers  is  a  small  compensatioii 
them;  and  if  the  case  was  not  pro-  in  a  contest  with  Bonaparte, 
vided  for  in  the  patent,  it  is  high  lime  Durinj^  the  agitation  of  this  grand 
that  a  regidation  should  be  made,  question,  the  town  was  surprised, with 
The  proprietors  cannot  be  considered  tne  account  of  a  duel  between  Mr. 
as  other  dealers  and  chapmen;  for  if  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  \tk 
they  prevcryt  other  people  from  exhi-  which  the,  former  was  wounded,  but 
bitiug,  it  is  but  rifjht  that  there  should  not  dangerously,  in  the  thigh.  The 
W  some  check  to  their  demands  oi^  divisions  in  the  cabinet  had  been  long 
the  public.  circulated,  but  it  was  not  expected 

But  not  only  the  increase  of  price,   that  they  had  been  carried  to  so  great 
but  the  disposition  of  their  boxes  re-  length?.     Lord  Castlereagh  was  thjB 
quires  animadversion.     Our  theatres   challenger;  he  is  an  Irishman.    They 
certainly  want  much  regulation  5  and  fired  a  brace  of  pistols  each ;  -the  first 
the    disorders  freauent   there    from   sensation  ,pf  the  public  was,  that  o€ 
loose  women  and  ill-bred- young  men,   pity  and  contempt  at  their  beings^ 
are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country,   bad  marksmen.     It  is  Mr.  Canning's 
But  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  first  duel.     Various  reasons  have  been 
permitting  a  considerable  part  of  the   assigned  for  it,  in  which  the  expedi- 
nouse  to  be  devoted  to  tiie  use  of  pri-   tion  to  Walcheren,  and  the  dispatches 
vate  persons.  The  theatre  is  and  ought  from  Lord  Talavera,  were  the  most 
to  be  public,  and  the  example  of  the   prominent  features;  but  the  more  iin^ 
Opera  House  is  no  precedent  for  an   mediate  cause  is  said  to  have  been  tlie 
.English    audience.      Private    boxes  attempt  of  Mr.  Canning  to  get  rid  o€ 
afford  great  encouragement  to  immo-   his  colleague,  in  consequence  of  the 
rality,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  see  our   discoveries  thajt  had  been  made  in  the 
theatre  in  the  disgraceful  state  of  an    House  of  Commons,  relative  to  his 
Italian  house,   where  the  boxes  are   conduct.     This  was  combined  with 
.filled  with  people  turning  their  backs   the    desire   of  introducing   Marquis 
on  the  performers,  and  annoying  their   Welleslcy  into  the  cabinet ;  and  it  was 
neighbours  with  their  noise.     Should   said  that  the  plan  had  been  in  agita- 
the  innovation  succeed   at    Covent-  tion  for  some  time.  Lord  Castlereagh  . 
Garden,  we  shall  gijadually  become   considered  this  Us  a  disgraceful  under- 
Italianised  ;  and  a  worse  fate  cauuot   hand  dealing;  for  underhand  dealing 
%efa!  a  country.  among  these  gentry,  when  their  own 

After  six  nights  conflict  an  armistice  interest  is  concerned,  is  called  by 
took  place.  The  managers  have  given  them  very  disgraceful;  whilst  all  the 
notice,  that  the  subject  in  dispute  underhand  dealing  in  the  iratlic  for 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  scats  of  parliament,  or  any  underhand 
and,  till  their  answer  is  received,  and  dealing,  when  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
.has  been  made  public,  the  theatre  is  lie  are  concerned,  conveys  no  dis- 
^to  be  shut  up.  Of  course  the  com-  grace  at  alb  Of  course  Lord  Castle- 
mittee  must  be  appointed  by  them-  reagh  challenged,  and  Mr.  Canning 
•elvesj  and  the  documents  will  be  sub-  accepted  the  challenge;  the  result  is  , 
initled  by  themselves.  The  public  a  wound,  and  probably  the  parties 
cannot  have  any  one  to  plead  their  will  shake  hands,  and,  like  the  knaves' 
cause.  This  arrangement  is,  however,  in  the  play,  cry  out.  Brother,  brother^ 
far  better  than  the  late  disturbances  in  we  are,  both  in  the  wrong.  Every 
the  playhouse;  and  should  the  public  Englishman,  however,  if  any  spark  of 
not  oe  satisfied  by  the  award,  they  ara  ancient  honour  remains  in  his  breast» 
at  liberty  to  commence  their  usual  must  feel  indignant  tliat  the  councils 
offensive  operations.  But  the  whole  of  bis  sovereign  must  have  been  for 
matter  shews  that  the  n^anagement  of  so  long  a  time  committed  to  the 
our  theatces  is  not  on  the  best  footir^g,  councils  qf  two  men  who,  by  this  ac- 
•and  probably  the  riotous  behaviour  tion,  seem  to  have  so  little  sense  of 
thut  takes  plare  in  them  may  call  for  the  high  trust  with  which  they  were 
farther  regulations.    The  v^hole  Uusi-  invested.    Neither  Qf  them  has  any 
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longer  a  seat  in  the  cabinet)  and  tlie  digeit  the  mode  in  whicbthe  celcbra* 
Duke  of  Portland  has  re5igned.  The  tion  of  the  event  should  be  condttcted. 
filing  up  of  their  places  occasions  This  brought  up  Mr.,  Waithinat)« 
great  movementi  in  the  higher  cir-  nho,  in  a  very  eneri^clic  speech,  pass** 
cles.  The  prospect  to  the  country  is  ed  jn  review  the  public  atts  of  jjie  last 
inelaocholy.  At  a  time- when  the  half  century.  Little  are  (hey,  assur* 
greatest  vi|oi]r»  and  the  soundest  ediy,  calcukted  to  dignify  the  page 
wisdom,  »re  called  for,  there  seems  to  of  history ;  and  the  orator  \^'3s  not 
be  either  a  aearth  of  talents,  or  a  sys-  sparing  of  his  tensure.  If,  intieed, 
tern  which  prevents  their  being  called  those  acts  could  be  called  the  king*i 
into  action.  #  acts,  little  occasion  should  we  have 

In  this  state  of  confatioa  at  hotne  to  rejoice ;  but  it  was  properly  con- 
and  abroad,  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ma-  tended*  that  the  constitution  hadse« 
jesty*s  reign  is  approaching.  Asimi-  parated  the  personal  character  of  the 
iar  evetit  in  domestic  life  calls  forth  king  from  that  of  his  ministers.  We 
peculiar  marks  of  joy  and  festivity,  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  kin«^'. 
and  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand  a  can  do  no  wrong,  and  when  miscoa- 
afemonstration  of  the  public  opinion,  duct  arises,  the  ministers  are  to  be 
i»ome  merchants  and  bankers  first  impeached.  The  personal  compliment 
<ook  up  the  question,  and  obtained  to  the  sovereign  was  therefore  justly 
the  use  of  Merchant-Taylors  Hali,  in  thonght  due,  and  a  comn^ittee  was  in 
•which  a  grand  dinner  is  to  be  given,  consequence  appointed.  It  has  met, 
-the  tickets  of  admission  being  three  we  understand,  out  its  scale  of  rejoic- 
^uiaeaseach,  qn  theday  ofthe  acces-  ing  is  on  a  very  confined  plan,  and 
-non.  A  requisition  was  signed  to  the  scarcely  suited  to  the  occasion;  bat 
Lord  Mayor,  to  summon  a  Common  this  will  be  in  the  press  before  the 
.Council,  to  take  the  subject  into  cousi-  Common  Council  has  received  the 
-deration ;  and  there  Alderman  Curtis  report.  The  other  cities  of  England 
opened  the  busmess  with  a  speech  in  will  probably  take  their  clue  from  the 
his  way,  that  is,  as  undignified  as  can  city  of  London.  We  shall  of  course 
possibly  be  imagined,  and  completely  have  a  variety  of  loyal  addresses,  and 
uMwortny  of  the  occasion,  concluding  the  day  will  make  an  addition  to  our 
with  a  resolution  for  a  committee  to  list  of  knights  and  baronets. 
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._„..:,...•  . •     ..   ..      :       .i        ^,.l.,„       n..^_     -i..u^„    -       ^->t;pQ 
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^  \^  .  ,  tics,  and  on  Matters  relatmg  to  41115 

*«      'i,      JjiHEHALOGY.  ,   Defence  of  the  Cauntrv,  With  Hcads 
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DescnptroYiS  of  PetHfactions,  collect-   ^s.       ' 
fd  hi  Defbyshii'e;    By  W.  Marrtin.  novels. 

4to,    «1.  I5s.6d.  \  .  The  Mysterious  Florentines:  a  Ro* 

MISCELLANIES*.  ,  marico.     By  C  Sinclair,    4  vol.s.    l8Sy 

, SiiJ»p1emen,t  to  the  New  X^iidoQ  The  Lovers' Labours;  beiu^Tiaits 
Catalogue  of  Books,  l^ov.  f807  to  in  the  Character  of  a  certain  cple- 
Aug.  1809.    8d.  brated  Nobleman.      By  Kate  Meni 

Two  Letters  to  a  Barrister^  contain-  Albion.    .5s,  ',         » 

VPg  Strictures  on  his  Work,  in  Three      The  fi^mance  pf  the  Hebridei    By 
Parts.  -  Sy  aXoioker-on.    2s.  6d.  F.  Lath'om.    .2  v.c|ls,     i.5s.    . 

Liniire^  MuB^  examined/  or   aa  '   The  .Castle's  of  Marsange  andKu- 
Address    to    Clasaical, .  f  rench, '  in*  ger.    From  the  French.    3  vol's,  12mo. 
£ng[ish  Toachers,    By  a  Member  of.  jfss.  ; 
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^.VacalJoii  ETcnijigs^  or'  Converfa-  catfon.    0y  W.LixUey^  Es^.    4  vols* 
^o^'  between  a  UoWness. and  her   lUls., 
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'  *^    "  »otT«r.  .'':..•'.:*      nKttatoirl*  '    - 

The  CaWdonian  Muiical  Musernn.  A  Sermmi,  preacflwd  at  thc'Cbtad^ 
or  complete  vncai  Library  of  the  Heit  cmtion  of  rhriit'*  Cburc^,  fn  NWI^, 
Scotch  »^ong8,  ancient  and  modern^  wood,  i»  the  CotteJy^Ht&flfbrdiAnj;,, 
coiitainjng  upwards  of  200  Songs,  by.  r5.  By  the  ftev:  T.  Oifbome^  MJL 
tbiiateK.  Burns.    The' whole  ^editci  is.  .      ,  . 

bvhisboD,     lenia  «As.6d.  Sermons   tod   Extracts.  |    By  £• 

'Mercy.    A  Pnteth.     Is.  Outram^D.D.    «vO.    Si. fid: 

C  i!bcrt,  or  True  Love  rewarded.**       Essays,    explafnatorjr    aa*'  e)(petf« 

an  aniatorv  Rural  Poem.    4to.     l«i.  mental,  upon  a  few  lelect  Passages  irf 

A  small  pdition,  in  i8mo.  is  6d.         Scripture.       By   S.'Lowry,    M.  !X 

•  Short  Pieces  in  Verse.    By  C  lerf-   iJhno.  4s. 

eus.    2s.  .A  Charge  deKirered  t©  the  Clewy 

Tl^ie  Lion  and  the  Water  Wagtail.  ofiheArchdeacoihy  of  Samm.oBtW 
A  mock  heroic  Poem,  in  Three  Can-  nth,  mb,  13tb,  and  14th  tkf  JoW. 
tos.-  Bv  Castieatofj     I2m0.    5p.  Bvtb*' Archdeacon  of  Sarum.     ls.6& 

Wellesley  Triumphant.    A  Poexn:      EfmOJlKCfV:  A  Sermon,  prcadl- 

«8.  6d.  ed  ih  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Kingston- 

?OLiTiCAt.  upon-Hull,  July  95,   rtOQ.    By  tbe 

Some  Particulars  in  the  Character  Rcv>  J.  H.  Bromby,M.A.    28.6a. 
,  of  the  late  C.J.  Fox,  proposed  for  the       A  Sermon,   preached    at  Scarbo* 
Consideration  of  PhiIo|Kitris  Varvi-  rough»  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of 
ccush.     Is.  6d;  '  the  Most  Rev.  Edward  Lord  Archb{« 

Sir  Frantic  the  Refbrmer,  or  the  ghop  of  York,  July  28.    By  the  Rer. 
Humonrs  of  Ihe  Crown  and  Anchor:  F.Wrangham.    5s.  fW. 
an  Hudibrastic  Poem,  in  Two  Cantos.  voyjkots  aU0  travex^ 

8V0.    4s.  The  Travels  of  Captains  Lewis  and 

POLITICAL  fcpNOMV.  Clarke  from  St.  Louis,  bv  way  of  thp 

Sketches  on  Political  Economy, 11-  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rtvcr  to  the 
htstrative  of  the  Interests  of  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  Years  1804, 5, 
Britain.  Intendt  d  as  a  Repiy'to  Mr.  and  d  By  Order  of  the  Government 
Miirs  Comu«erce  pefend^    3s.  6d.    of  tbe  United  States.    Svo.    98. 


HISTORICAI,  CHRdNlCLE, 

PEATHS  IN  AND  N^AR  LONDOK.        1»f  «»  ?[»!«  b«^  *?**Jf^  ^^ 

'  .  sureofhisacqumstaiioe.  latbeloBf 

AT  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  George  period  of  fifty*  eight  yeass,  dorinf 
^illjam,  sixth  Earl  of  Covep-  which  he  held  the  high  office  of  Lord 
try  and  Viscount  Deerhiirst.  His  Lieutenant  of  the  county-of  Worces- 
Lordship  was  87  years  of  age,  being  ter,  the  inte|rity  of  his  public  coa- 
born  on  the  26lb  of  April,  1722,  and  duct,  ever  directed  >y  a  sound  jud|- 
succeeded  4)is  father  in  the  honours  ment,  active  in  promoting  the  putilic 
(^nd  estates  of  the  family  in  1751:  he  good,  and  adorned  by  afTabiUty  ana 
xnairied,  first,  March  5,  1752,  Maria,  politeness,  ensured  umversal  esteon. 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Gunning,  >for  was  hts  conduct  less  wortlrf  of 

flsq.  (by  hS  wife  Bridget,  daqghter  of  imition  as  a  Peer  of  PaHiameiit;  h^ 
ohn  Viscount  Mayo;,  and  sister  to  well  understood  the  principles  of  the 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton ;  by  this  Constitution,  and  acted  at*  all  times 
lady  he  had  issue,  Geprge'^illiam,  in  comformity  with  thefi^  suppchtmf 
now  Earl  of  Coventry,  Maria,  Alicia^  the  government  of  the  xonttfry^tn 
and  Anne  M^garet— He  married,  ieai  and  integrity ;  but  when,  duisag 
secondly.  Sept  97 f  1764,  Barbara,  theAmericanwar,  he  could  tiodooger 
daughterof  John,  tenth  Lor4  St  John,  approve  of  the  conduct  of  thc^wn 
bv  whom  he  had  issue,  two^ons.  Minister,  Lord  North,  i  hrTesiftnol 
John  and  Thpmas»  and  a  daughter,  the  phi«e«f  ooe^  the^Lncis.of  tM 
Barbara,  who  died  an  in/ant  The  Bedchanabef,- though  eaOUtitf'kriasr 
tnemory  of  this  venerable  Nobleman  MijestyV  wi^es,  feidtflng  that^ 

^Udepexv^ybeMdiiiliighreumt  prmte  coBtMofitions  ihtm 
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|rfs  public  induct  Uenrasabigfaljit  Ciii4ld  Rodri^.-<»t  doubted  of  the 
poUshed'-ifeiidenMm,  an  elegant  tclK>-  ca^^acity  of  the  gartiton  of  CiQciad 
(aryandam^n^f  superior  laite;  that  ttodrigo  to  make  ihe  detachment  to 
1^  9H>s^4e»9ed  thi^  Matter  ai:coinj;>lish-  the  latter,  but  had  so  little  doubt  of 
iB«nf  ip>.aii  jMttliiQlDt  degree  will  be  the  effectual  occupation  of  the  for- 
maoifest  to  every  one  who  recollects  mevthat  in  writing  to  Marshal  Beies- 
wlkat«^  .Cc0O{ne.;deniesDe  once  was,  ford  on  the  17th  of  Jukly^  t  desiircd 
«nd  what  U  now  It}  with  few  natural  him  to  look  to  the  Puerto  de  j^erales^ 
l^hMtilagtSytit  baa  bees  laid  out  and  but  that  I  cont»idered  Banos  as  secure. 
adorsfdty  .under  his  -Lo)dship*s  im*  -v-Oo  the  SOth,  intelligence  was  re- 
tntdtate direction,  writbso  much judg-  cei ved  at  Taiavera,  that  1  -3,000  ration* 
meut,  as  evidently  to  shew  what  art  had  been  ordeied  at  Fuente  Duenos 
9nA  idduptry  can  perform  **  when  for  the  28th,  and  34,000  at  Los  Santos 
scjeiftce  marks  the  proi^ress  of  tbpkt  for  the  same  day,  for  a  French  cor(3s,r 
toih**  He  was  Eecorder^^f  Worcester,  w!hich  it  was  believed  was  ou  ita 
ajid  ever  attentive  to  its  interests  £q]s  march  towards  the  Puerto  de  Baubs., 
the  space  of  <36  y^ars,  being  elected  —General  Cuesta  expressed^  some 
^nd  sworn  into  that  office  in  1774»  anxiety  respecting  this  post,  and  ^^^n^' 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Viscount  Oudiev  me  a  message,  to  propose  that  Sir 
and  Ward,  and  was  highly  respected  Robert  Wilson  should  be  sent  there 
hj  the  corpotatioti*  with  his  corpse 

.     •  ,,T-,Tii  Sir  Robert  Was  6ii  that  aay  a£  Tala^ 

^  V  ^1   »  ^  A  ^  *  '  ^^r%f  but  his  corps  was  in  the  moun-, 

pP«RATiOKS  Of  the  BRXTisrf  AftMV   tains  toiyarjs  Escalooa;  andas  he  bad 

i.        "*  ^P^^^*  already  made  hiiiwelf  very  usefai  i« 

XContii^uedJfr^mp*  163.]  that  quarter  ani  bad  been  near  Ma« 

"  \       t^^    i       c-^  *.•   a.  «  o    ^rid,  witb  which  city  he  had  a  cow^ 

^  pispatch,  of  wh^h  the  following  is   keeping  up,  I  proposed  that  a  Spanish 

:>^^i'yv^*«'^T'^^VV*'^*'?^^^^^°'^  corps  should  be  Jent  to  Banos  with. 
Viscount  Ca^ilereagh,  from  Lieur.-Gen.   «.,^  u.^  ^^  a.^^     t  ««..u  ««♦  .^.-o.r.O 

Delei/tosa,Aug.  8,  iSOflt.  certainly  admitted  the  necessity  of  ^ 
My  LaftD— >I  apprised  your  Lordr  reinforcement  when  he  proposed  that 
sbipon'the  1st  i|ist.0f  the  advance  of  Sir  Robert  should  be  sent  to  Banosx 
a  Francb  corpls  towards  the  Puerto  de  and  he  ^as  equally  sensible  with 
£ft^, and o£ihe  probable  enibaiTasto  myself,  of  tbe  benefit  to  be  derived 
wat^hktiQ  the<<Hierat«Qq8  ^  the  army^  to  the  cause,  from  sending  Sir  Robert 
ifWcbitilArriyaUtPlacfntiawouid^sGr  back  to  Escalona.  At  this  fcitne  we 
casipn^aod.theie^mharrasmeutsbav'-  had  no  further  intelligence  of  the 
-jog  since  ;e(Ktfted  to  a  degree,  so  consri-  enemy's  advance  than  that  the  ration* 
4enibleaa.to^oUigeustofallback,aiid  were  ordered;  and  Ihadhop^s  that 
tQtakcttpadofiiiWvepoftitioQon  tbe  the  enemy  might  be  deterred  fioip 
Xaguat  laoi  ioduced  to  trouble  you  advancing,  by  the  intelligence  of  oux 
mons  at  tenglb  with  j^a'iaccouiit  of  successes  on  the  !2Sthr  and  tha^  tl^e 
wbatbatpasainiupoiitlHtsiibject  troops  in  the  Puerto  might  mak^ 
,-  When  i  cottred  SpaSti,  i  had  a  »ome  defence:  and  that  under  ^they 
^omoittDicatioii'wlth  Qcmral  Coesta,  circumstances  it  was  not  desirably 
tbroogb  $tr  R.  Wjboa  aqd  Colonel  to  dWert  Sir  Robert  Wilson  from 
RoehayiiVtpaciing  the  opcupatioo  of  £scalona. 

Ibt  Puer^ide  Baoo^,  asd  the  Puerto  On  the  30th,  however,  I  ren«wj^ 
4e:P«ndei^  the  ^JiaiBF  of  which,  it  my  application  to  Qeneral  Cuesta  to 
ws'dtlafel  settkd.  should  be  held  by  send  there  a.  Spanish. division ^ofsufi}- 
a  ootps^td  b«foi:med  under,  the  Mar-  cteat  strength,  in  a  letter  to  General, 
'^ftm  do  Jha  Reyjia,  to  coiuist  of  two  O'Oonoghue  i  and  he  did  sot  detach' 
battatiooi  ;  £r6m  Q^eml  Cuesta's .  Geo.  Bassecourt  till  tbe  momfeog  l^f 
.anriii^*taidl¥M^  fcom.Bejari  andtWt.  thf»  9d,  ^fter  we  bad  heard  that  t^e 
tbojFuci^dftPeraleaivaslttt'he^al^n  enemy  had^  entered  Rejar,  and  «t  v^ 
4anej0f%:.thrQuqu«*del  Par^U9»  >j'  obvious  that  the  troopfjn  the  Puerto 
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we  eceivc^  acccoilts  tliiit  the  enemy  tbeevcniof  1  betr^  tfi&t  fli«  FrefacH^ 

idd  tnteied  Placenfia  in  twocolumov  ^^^  Arrived  from  Fh^centfa  at  NaTah» 

Th^M  rqnis  de  laReyna,  whose  twa  morale  whereby  they  wei^e  between 

bataiic^ns  consisted  of  only  600  men,*  nsf  and  thel^H'^eof  AlinarsK.   Abolal 

with  onl>  ao  rounds  of  ammunition  Jkn  hortr  aftcrWafd*,  I  received  frbnt 

e.  ch  mat>,  retirexl  from'  the  Puerto  Oehera!  O'Donogjhuc  the  letted  an4 

arvlfom  PIaeentia»  without  firfn^  a  ks  endosofes,  announcing  to  me  the 

0  \  and  went  to  the  bridge  of  Al-  intention  of  Genei^  Cucsta  to  niafch 
iri-az,  which  he  di*c!ared  that  he  from  Talavera  k»  the  <eftmi*g,  JTml 
in^eilded  to  remove;  the  baftalions  of  to  leave  there  my  hospital,  extf^piiit^ 
Bcj^j  dispersed  withotrt  making  any  such  men  ay  could  He  moved  1^  the 
fesf  tance.  The  General  called  upon  means  he  ah^eady  had,  oti  the  gr%Qnd 
tne  6n  that  day,  and  proposed  that  of  his  ap|>rehensioiis  that  f  was  itot 
half  of  the  army  should  march  to  the  strong  enough  tbr  the  corpsf  cbm^ng 
reir  tp  oppose  the  enemy,  while  the  from"  Placentia,  and  that  the  cnemf 
other  half  should  maintain  the  post  yrtk  moving'  upon  his=  flank,  and  ba^ 
at  Talav^ra.  My  answer  was,  that  if  returned  to  Santa  dalk  in  Ms  front, 
by  half  the  army,  be  meant  half  of  I  acknowledge  that  ^hesc  reasons  did 
each  army,  I  could  only  answer  that  not  appear  to  roe  kuflffcSent  for  giving 

1  was  ready  eithier  to  go  or  to  stay  With  wp^  so  inrportant  a  post  as  Taravera, 
the  whoke*  British  army,  but  that  I  for  exposing  the  dombrnedi  armiei 
cjDuld  not  separate  it  He  then  de-  to  an  attack  in^  froMt-and  rear  at  the  • 
sired  me  to  cnuse  whether  I  would  go  same  time^  and  for  abandoning  bit 
or«tay,  and  I  preferred  to  go^  from  hospital;  and  1  wfoie  a  letter  Wbicn 
thi  jHng  that  the  British  troops  were  unfortjiinately  reached  the  General 
tn6st  llk^y 'to  do'fhe  business  eflk:tu-  after  he  had  marched,  and  be  airived 
tfiyj'jted  without  Contest;  and  froni  al  Oropcf5a,il¥Mtlya5fte^  day-ligbt,  on 
being  of  opinion  It  was  more  impor-  the  morning  of  the  4tb., 

fatit'to  u^  than  to  the  Sp^ahish  army.      The  question  w^at  was  to  be  done* 

to   open  a  communication   through  was  then  to  be  considered.    The  ene* 

Placentia,  althouph   very  important  my,  stated  to  be  30,000  strong,  but 

to  them.  With  this  decision.  General  at,^  events  consist] og.oit4he  corps  ai 

Ciesta  appeared  perfectly  satisfied.  '  Soult  and  Neyi^  either^ timted|  or  not 

The;  movements  of  the  enemy  in  ▼cry  distanlt  from   esrch*  otbei*^  and 

our  front  since  the  1st,  had  induced  Unpfi^Med  by  Marshal  Joiti>dttii  and 

^e  to  be  of  opinion,  that  despfiiring  Joseph  Penaparte  to  be  suiikientfy 

of  forting  us  at  Talavera^  they  m-  tfCnmg   to  attaek  tHc  ftriliftb^  «rmy» 

tended  to  force  a  p^assage  by  Escal^nig  Mated  to  Ser  «M0O  ^'strong,  were,  oa 

afid  thus  to  open  a  communication  one  side  la  ]»oMtfvloR  ofihe'  bigh 

with  the  French  eorps  cbinihg  from  toad  to  the  pttui^  of  tbeTagiis,  at 

Placentia«    ""^^^        -'  *      -       '  ^*— .l^  u-iji-^  ^  .^i.t.  :^.-_- 

^I'lt^ed  on  t 
|ph  received  i 

and  before  I  quitted  Talavera  on  the  In  the  rrrer.  On  the  otiter  eide  we 
Sd,  I  waited  upon'Oeheiral  O'Dbnog-  ha*  reason  to- eKpect  the  advance*  of 
liue  and  conversed  with  him  upon  ViclorV  corps  to  TahMnm  as  soon  as 
fhe  whole  ofOuf- situation,  and  pointed  General  '0«esta>  mapehi  sbonldf  be 
out  to  him,  the  possibility,  that  in  known,  and «lter  leaviog  tflveoo*men 
tbexaseoftbe  enemy  coming  through  to  watcb  V«n«ga9,  an4  iltowiag  bim 
Escalona,  General  Cuesta  might  from  10  to  1 1,000  kftledbattdtwoufided 
Uttdhlhiselfobligedl  to  quit  Talavera  in  the  late  aetion,  Ait  ^oorps^  would 

•Befone  I  should  be  able  toieturn  to'bavcamountedtodSWO.*  Weeoiild 
liim ;  and  1  urged  him  to  collect  all  extrleate  oor«elYe»'lii6m  tM»  dMIeolt 
the  carts  that  codld  be  got,  in  order  sftoafkm  only  by  great  oe)«iCy  of 
toremov*  our  hospital*  At  bi«  desire  movement^,  to  which' tbe  Moo^  **kstt 
I  put  the  purport  of  this  conversation  nnequal,  as  they  had  iikot*  iM^tiieir 

'^  writing,  and  sbnt  him  a  letter  to- alkywaaoe' of  pitfvkioiii  4l&i«  several 

be  laid  before  Oen.  Cuesta.  days,  and  by  stfccefcs  iff  twor'bkttles. 

The  British  army  marched  ott  tbe^  If^asticceMnkt  in  «itb<Mv  We*6ho)oKI 

td to  Oiopesa.  -Aboot  fi^a  o'doct'ta'^u^c-^Mfr  tiMioift^  «eMa»^«n*1f 

ilk 
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Sittit  mk^  liH^  tatfoDlbir  citi  (a«l9Mii  from  drcmnsfeinces  I  baA  an^  coufd 

femd  retitied'  b€U>fe  m,  am  ^^  wttitet)  have  no  contronl,  sbcniM  have  placed 

iiieai^ivalof  Vfetor,  we  rilouy'  hav^  the  arm^lb  a  situation  to  be  obliged 

been  expofted'«o^geftei^aclioii 'with  to  leave  any  of  them  behind.  ' 

60,000  nien»equai^  without  a  retr«lat.  .,         v   u            • 

^  We  bad  reason- to  eapect,  that  as  *  °*^  *°«  honottr.  Sec. 

the  Mmuis  de  la  Reyna  could  not  A.  Wbllx^lzxI 

t^tnoye  the  hoalft  from  the"  rivttr  AK  •       t  -i 

jBnvae,  Soult  would  have  destmyed  llo  ve  contkmed.j 

thein*— <hir  only  retreat  was  there*-  ..... 
fore^  by  the  bridge  of  Areo  Bfspo^^ 

undifwe  bad  moved  on,  the  enemy,  Official  Details'^  Me  Opbka* 

l^y  breaking  .that  bridge  while   the  tions  of  t^e  British'  Forces  in. 


sh^ld  be  engaged  with  Soult  Holland. 

fate  a  position   at*Or«>pesia,   as  we  PowKiNG-StftCET,  Sicpt.  7. 

thereby  left  open  the  road  to  the  a  Dispatch,  of  which  the  foUo^ng  «V 

bndgeof  Atet  Bispo  from  Talavera  Copy,  was  y^teiday  morning  received  at 

b^  Calerat  aildy  after  cdnaidering  the  theofficeof  Lord  Viscount  CasUerea^ 

whole    SHft^afl-  nmtOrely,,  I  l^s  of  from  Lieui.-6ien.  the  Earl  of  Chatham^ 

opinion    that  it   was  adviseabie  to  ,,    ,  ^           «   .     . 

retire  to  the  bridge  of  Arco  Bi«iK>,  UeadrQuartenyBatfa,  Aug.  29^^90% 

and  to  take  tt|>  a^  <^eiuive  polition  Mr  Lord,—- Mi^or  Bradford'  de- 

upopt  the  Tagos.    I  waf.  induced  to  Hvered  to  me  your  lordship'^  dispatch 

Mppt  this  kSt.oplaiiMit  beoaaie  the  of  the  21st  Inst,  signifying  to  niehi^ 

French  ha^epowt  at  leatdOiOOO  mep  Majesty's   commands  that  I  sh^ufd 

disposable. to  oppo^  to  the  Combined  convey  to  L)eut.-Gen.  Sir  E.  Coote, 

ARna66»  and  a   eorpa  of   10,000  to  the  General  and  other  officers  and 

^Kat^hA^aiiegw;  aiid  I  was  likewise  troop*  em  ployed  before  Flushing,  and 

of  ^pi^Q^  that  the, sooner  tbe  det-  particularly  to  those  of  the  artillery 

fens)i^line4hQtild<bei  taken  up«  the  and  engineer  departments;  his  Ma- 

enore.liJ^^ly  wetrOi  the  tivopa  to  be  jesty^  most  gracious  approbation  of 

•blf    to  defepd   it*^AcQordingly  t  ^^^^^  conduct:    and  which  I  have 

laarebe^on*  th^  4|b^  andicnMsea  the  obeyedwiththe  most  entire  satisfa^^ 

T^gmi^y  Hhe  bricke of ;  Arco.  Bispo^  tion.      I  had  the  honour  in  my  last 

film!  bftTe^eooliHurarmy  route,  to  ^i»  dispatch  of  acquainting^  your  lordship 

p|i^e»  iOMdikbiitm  w«ellMtuated.to  wfth  my  intention  of  proceeding  to 

dfihfi^  the  paiAasr^ofi  Almaraa  arid  this  ^liace,  and  I  should  have  been 

the  l^war :parit».of  tbe.T^iM.^   Gen.  mbst  happy  to  have  been  enabled  to 

CiMstacroMed-tbie-river'Oii  the  aj^^htt  have  announced  to  your  lordship  the 

oif,^he^^b^a«dkeri9»BtiU at the^ bridge  farther  progress  of  this  army.    Un- 

O^-Areafitspot   .  fortunately,  however,  it  becomes  my 

Aboul/fiOOQiofUie  I  wounded  bare  <inty  to  state  to  your  lordship  that, 

heetk'  brouighl  .awajf  from>  Talavera;  from-  the  concurrent  testimony  from 

ibe«ren}aiAiu|(  (560  afeithiere^iuid  i  so  many  quarters,  as  to  leave  nodoubt 

<|o«bt:  whether  utider.  an]f^  ciraont-  of  the  truth  of  the  information,  the  . 

atances^Mt  woaki^Te  bjpen  ^poiaible  enemy  appears  to  have  collected  so  • 

or  coBfiilteot  wtth-   buManity  ta  at-  formidable  a  force,  as  so  convinced 

jtempt40^mQveaii(^  iiKM>eoltbem.^-^  nie  that  the  period  was  arrived,  at 
£fom&tbe  .tccatment  .wbtoh'^some  df  'which  my  instructions  would  have  di- 

the  •  aeldiiers ;  fwottdned  on.  the   87th,  rccted  me  .to  wi  thd  ra  w  t  h  e  arm  y  u  u  d  er 

aod'  who .^U.i|i|ot<the:  handsRof .  the  my  command,  even  if  engaged,  in  ac- 

-.eO0Oi3r«  e»pefiencbd}|iK)m}!tl»nv  and  tual  operation.    I  had  certainly  eafjy 

fi-oim  :tbe  ihawaer::ijii  whtdi/.I   hfcwte  understood  on  my  arrival   at  W^- 

jidw^  treated lfa»!Waafidedrwiio  hare  cheren^  that  the  enemy  were  asscm- 
falien  into  my  handsiltexgoGtcibat'bling   in  considerabie  force  ou    all 

tbeie  menwiU  be  well, treated ;  and  'pohits}   but  I  was  unwilling  to  give 

I  ha?e  only  to  "fiWRnt  that  a  new  <0tj  much  credit  to  these  repohs,  Atid 

iMi^iiisraace  of  oyantSi  orar  which  I  was  determined  to  persevere  umil  I 
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^Rrai  sttisfiedl,  upon  tbe  fiiUcit  iaftir*  wboml  4homifiA  kriukttbt  consuU; 
nation,  that  all  further  attempts  wouU  more  oat  of  respect  to  them,  than  that 
he  umivaiiable.  From  all.  our.  iintelli*  I  thought  a dopL^eiDiild  bye  entertained 
fence  it  appeajfi  that  Jbe  force  of  th^  on  the  subject,  concuned  entirely  in 
c|iemy  in  this  quat  tec,,  distributed  be*  the  sentiments  t  J^re  sttbmit'ted  to 
tween  the  environs  of  Bergeo/op-  your  lordship.-^!  aip  concerned  to 
2oom,  Breda,  JUlio,  and  Antf^erp,  say,  thai^  effect  of  the  climate  at 
qmd  cantoned  oq  the  opposite  cp»t»  thi^  uuheaUhy}  peripd  ^  tlie  :y«M  if 
11  not  less  thap  55,060  meii.^nd  by  felt  most  seriously^  ^n$l  th^t  the  auA^ 
aome  statements  is  ^tiniated  |ii|<btr.  her  of  sick  already  is  little  «liort  of 
Though  a  landing  on  the  coot ioent  SO0O:men.  ItismyiHtnHionitotiritlH 
might*  I  have  no  doubt,  have  bee»  draw:  gradu^y  froa^'^tbt'  advailced 
torced,  yet,  as  the  siege  c^  Aiuwerp,  positioq  in  thi|{  islaftd,  «Qd  aeoliiBft 
the  possession  of  which  could  aione  into  Waicbereo  siicW  ai^i«4ditioiial 
have  secured  to  us  any  of  the  uiterior  force  as  may  bci  neccMvy  to^aeciira 
objects  of  the  expejclition,  waii  by  this  that  important  pstsMnsMft,  ta  eadbar^ 
atate  of  things  rendered  uttteriy  im-  the  remainder  of  the;  tfo^pc,  ao4'to' 
practicable,  such  a  measure,  if  sue-  hold  them  in  readiness, to  avail  hit 
cessful,  could  have  led  to  no  solid  ad-  Maietty's  further  comaaands^  ^vbich  j 
Tantage ;  and  the  ret  cat  of  the  army,  ihall  ipott  anxioualgr  ^pect* 
i^hich  roust  at  an  earlv  period  b^ve  i  have  the  honoui-fo  be,  &c. 

Defen  inevitable,  would  have  been  ox-  o-      j\        ^^ 

fosedto  much  hazard.    The  utmost  (Signed)  .     Chatham. 

force  (and  that  daily  decreasing)  that  [Here  follows  the capy  of  idispatclk 
I  could  have  brought  into  tl^  field,  f^\„  Rear-Adiniral  «it^  R.  St^cham 
after  providing  for  the  occuMtion  of  ^ated  on  board  the  St:  Domingo,  of 
;WalcherenandSouthBevelaud,would  g^,,^^  ^i^  ^j^  ^i^  The  Rear-Ad- 
have  amounted  to  about  «S,000  infan.  ^j^i  ^^^  jj^  ^^^^^^  niadethe  ne^ 
try  and  2000  cavalry.  Your  lordship  ^^^ry  rfaval  arrangements  for  land- 
jnust  at  once  see,  even  if  the  enemy  s  j^^  ^^^  ^^^y  ^ear  Samileet,.with6ut 
iorce  had  been  less  numerous  than  re-  ^wiring  from  Lord  Chatham,  comt 
presented,  after  the  necessary  detach-  T„„tticated  with  his  lortkbip  on  thfe 
juents  to  observe  the  Mrrisons  of  Ber-  «4tb,  and  found  bimfindecided.  On 
ISen-op-Zoom  and  Breda,  andsecunng  the  «6lb,  attended  with  Rear-AdnSir^ 
our  communications,  how  very  wade-  gji.  r,  ^^^  ^  meeting  of  the  Litnt.'. 
quale  a  force  must  have  renamed  for  Generals  of  the  army?  when,  for  the 
o^rations  against  Liloandtiefkens-  ,^^  already  slatrf  in  LordChat^ 
hoeik,  and  ultimately  against  Ant.  h^^.,  dispi^tch,  the  nkerlor  objects  of 
yerp ;  which  town,  so  far  from  beine  ji^  expedition  were  abandoned  Havs- 
in  the  statewbicb  had  been  reported,  ^  ^^^  ^^™  „^^^  assistance 4n 
18,  from  very  correct  accounts,  repre-  reiicing  the  fortresses,  and  conceiv^ 
yntcd  to  be  ma  complete  state  of  j^g  the  subject  of  the  deliberation  to, 
defence;  and  the  enemy s  ships  had  be  purely  military,  he  withdrew  with 
heen  bi  ougt  up  and  placed  insecurity,,  ^j^,^^^^  The  Rear^Adnlirtl  then 
linder  the  guns  of  the  citadel-  Under  states,  that  the  enemy's  ships,  whicfc 
these  circumstances,,  however  morti-  ^^^y^  milet  above  Antwerp,  hav« 
fyingtome  tp  see  the  progress  arrested  cooiedown,andamextehded  inaline 
of  an  army,  from  whose  eood  conduct  frot^tHt^  it,  except  two  6f  the  lin^ 
and  valour  I  had  ev«7  thing  to  hope,  which  arc  in  flie  wch  aboYfe  Lii? 
I  feel  that  my  dutv  left  me  no  other  kenshoeilr,  mid  four  frigates  gone  ti» 
course  than  to  close  mv  operations  jj^^  An  Immense  number  bfsmal 
here;  and  it  will  always  be  a  satisfac  g„,i.boats  art  on  the  boom,  behin<t 
turn  to  me  to  think,  that  i  have  not  ttema  tw«:entof  60'guns,andInop- 
heen  induced  hghtly  to  commit  the  tar-brigs,  and  the  battSryof  lOguH 
safety  ot  the  army  confided  to  me,  or  between  forts  LiUo  andHendricb,  *: 
Ihe  reputation  of  his  Majerty  s  arms,  finished,  though  that  on  the  Deel-nda 
It  %vas  an  additional  satisfaction  to  me  ^^  f tMnnHiri!  j  ♦        •"     :' 

to  find  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  :        ^        .  ^ 

.  the  MeutcBaQt-Generals  of  this  armj^  ^    .    .  ■■'■n  '  .n 
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WefPt^UtHt  f9  lAtf  Lbtn>oii  Oa-  ed  the  etnirc  of  the  tecond  line  of  tbo 

mtrrBfTutsday^Jutf  li.         '  enemy,  giving  lb  flie  ^bole  in  im« 

4n  Acdmhl  ^ihe  liattle^  fmsht  near  V<^^±  •^t^^  \;    .     .    ,   «  i* 

.    tiftand<^^'Mfly,\%(^,  of'Rews-Phoen  on  Aspern  vi^s  re- 

'  r<ipntiiu(5d  Wd  169 1  ^^'  ^"^  '*  P"^^  wa.    being  throwm 

.      -     ^vv  .^^u,^  .^m  H  »ujpj  into  roo»temaUon  by  tbe  loss  of  its 

•  IIATTL^  dF  Hie  S'lsi  OF  MAY.  ccmnnaoder.buf  It  rallied  immediately 

*'■  'c^^J /t«/«^'  "  «fter.  CotrtitBcWegarde ordered ( Ten. 

,       ,     .     .  lu:cim4  f^rnn.  Bucqiiiiit  to  rftte%v  he  attack  with  the 

•  The-  ftdviote^^ guard,  commatided  ref^meiit  of  Vogelsang,  and  to  carry 
by  lAetffl.'GeH^m  Frc^nel,  advaneed  ^  village  at  all  hazards.  The  latter 
>y  Leopot^u  ^Hld  Rai*Tan  towards  •be)'ed  Ae  order  with  the  most  briU 
HirschseHteii»  ahd  consisted  of  One  Want  succetsi  and  Aspcrn.  though  de- 
battalioir  of 'OhjB<9eurs  and  t#o  bat '  fended  by  twelve  tltousaiid  of  the  best 
MinAi  '  of  Anton  MitMmky  under  of  the  enemys*  troops,  was  carried  by 
Oeiieval  Whinnf erode,  as  well  as  the  itorm;  Bac^uant  being  assisted  by  the 
brigades  of  iravalrv»Klenao,  abdVin-  rej^tment  of  Reuss-Plauen,  by  a  bat- 
cent,  tnideir  Oim^ral  Veesey.  It  was  taJon  of  Archduke  Rainei ,  and  by  tho 
Ibllowed  in  the  same  directioh  by  the  brurade  of  Matrof  the  ttiird  column^ 
column  from  its  position  near  Geras«  -  To  frustrate  this  attack,  the  «nemy 
dor^  advanced  with  two  columns  of  fnfan- 

Thie^nemyhtaYlrig  been  discovered  try,  snnported  bv  his  heav^y  cavalry, 

fkoni  the ediinences near  Hirschstetten  upon  the  main  army,  repulsed  the  re- 

to  be  nenr'Aspern  and  Esslingen,  the  giments  of  RIenau  and  Vincents  light 

'  brigade  Veesey  was  detached  against  horse,  and  fell  upon  the  infantry. 
the- latter  place,  and  the  brigade  Win-      The  latter  expecting  him  with  their 

aingerode To  dislodjge  the  enemy  from  firelocks  ready,  and  with  cool  intre* 

Aspen!.  pMity,  ilred  at  ten  paces  distance  s» 

Tbecolumn  deployed  before Hirsch-^  effeotoallyy  as  totally  to  rout  the  ene* 

^etten  in  two  lines,  in  order  .to  sup-  my,  upon  which  General  Veesey,  at 

port  the  advanced  guard,  and  leaving  the  head  of  a  division  of  Klenau,  at- 

Aspem  to  the  right,  followed   upon  tacked  the  enemies'  cuirassiers  with 

llie  plain,  at  a  proper  distance,  snch  energy,  that   their  retreat  was 

Tbebrigade  of  Win2ingerode,how-  followed  by  that  of  the  infantry^ 
ever,  met  wi|h  ^  spirited  a  resistance      Hereby  the  army  along  the  whole 

4n its  attempU  upon  Aspern,  that  an  of  its  line  was  disentfape4-from  the 

attack,  upon  the  front  alone  was  not  the  enemy,  obtained  communication 

Mkely  to  be  attended  with  success  ^  on  the  left' with  the  corps  of  Prince 

the  cavalry,  therefore^  of  the  advanced  Hohertzollem,  and  became  possessed 

guard,  was  pushed  forward  from  As-  of  the  importantpost  of  Aspern.    The 

pern  on  the  left,  in  order  to  support  enemy  being  In  full  retreat,  attempted 

the.  attack  on  the  flank  with  the  two  i^  further  attack,  and  confined  nim« 

hatteriesofcavalry,  as^welias  toibci-  self  iperely  to  a  cannonade.     Thd 

Ucaie  the  junction  Svitb  the  third  co-  corps  Tcmained  durjn|^  the  hfght  un- 

Uimn  which  was  advancing  by  Brei*  der  arms;    The  enemy -repeated,  inw 

tenlee.^     At  the  same  tjme  the  regi-  ^^9  his  attackson  Aspem»  but  they 

ment  of  tteuss-Plauen  was  ordered  to  all  proved  onsuccessfuL 
Ae  right  side  of  Aspern,  with  a  view  '    <^i»iJ  ^  , 

loi  an  attack  on  that  plate,  the  rest  of  '  *^'**  t^ftiwn* 

the  corps  was  formed  into  close  co^      This  column,  according  to  its  desti- 

luinns  of  battalions^  nation,  had  began  its  march  from  its 

Afeanwbile  the.epemy  formed  htS'  posttton  at  Seicring,  by  the  road  of 

left  wing,  whicli  lie  dinused  towards  Sussenbrunn  and  Breitenlee.     Some 

Aspcim,  aad^hisrigh^  i^on  fisslingeo^'  divisions  of  0*Reiily*s  light  horse  and 

Thus  he  adVancea  with  columns  ef  Chasseurs  formed  the  advanced  guard 

hi^ntry  and  cav^ry  ^pon  tl^^^,ip^i|^  6f  the  column,  and  at  three  o'clock 

army,  while  an  extremely  brisk  can-  fn  the  afternoon  met  near  Hirsch- 

sonade  supported  him.     A  4ine  of  stetteti,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy^ 

^vrire  ^uuents  cf  cuirassiers  forA*  wMcb  consisted  mostly  of  cav^ry^. 
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,  AtAoj^t ihk^&Xk^<fikf^6nt  irod^t*  inrt  the ^mt^J  m^t^f  ih^jphom,   II 

Coad  columiu    s^viSiDced   intrepidly,  was  reiuibrcc$a,  by  SHpsk;>  i||is8arg» 

lipoD  Asp«rn»  and  the  ^ni^my' (>egaa  under  the.  conmiapd  or  CoL.F.roliclu 

ig  fftli  hapk.tQ  Jbu^l^tiop  b^ween  Li^titenadtrCener^  Kleiiau  led  tVe 


IS 


ilingen  ^fid  ^M>e^  jU^ut-Geii^  ikdtanted  guard  of  Jbqth  colutniis. 
rdereid  up  bu'battsn      As  this  ciVctih 'roufnd  Eta^ers 


^9heDzollerxi9  ordered  up  bis  battsn  As  this  ciVctiit '  roufnd  Eta^'ersdbrf 

nes^  and  a  v^y  brjsk  canooiuuie  poior^  obliged  tb^  tiAh  t<>  di^cribe  a  longer 

v^viced  on.  both  sides.              <  1 1      >  ^'"^  i^  ^^>^  necesftrf  ^  tbip;lpiirth 

,,The  first  line  formed  i^  c^fse.^cw  to  advance  rather^ore  stowly. 

t^P6  of  battalions*  ajid.  ^jf^nc^ifl  Euzersdorf^'  biyweT^,  wa*  quiMy 

•'*    '                       *    •                -  ^  .                 .       ^ .        detacLBpfnt 

the  WiJ-^ 
regimen^  atf 

ate numbecs,  and  with  supb fapidity^;  i]t  was'.akesidy  for ' t^  greatest  part 

tliat  there  was  scarcelj:  ti^^e  i<f  s^ve,  evaquateabytheeneixiy,u'oaiw])pKi«€| 

ttie  artillery  which  haio'beqp  brought  Q^ore  thap  3p  prispn^s^could  bet^^k^ili 
^^  a^d  the  battalioi:^  wfi;re  le^.  4o.   .  Both  columns  now.^^jec^^ivefL^deH 

.  def€^4  themselves  hy  their  own  nn*^  to  advance  upon  Ess^QgeQ.j 

Wfported   e^rtions.     This  ^as  th^  ,  The  fourth  in  dose xi^liuouis of  bat- 

remarlcable  moment  in  wfaiqh  the  re*  talions   of   Czarto£isJcy*««  ,vAi^hduk^ 

f'niients  of  Zach,  Joseph  C;oltoredo»  L6uis*s  and.Coburg,  who|..wcre  twice. 

ettwit;[^  Froon*  a  battalion  of  St^inV  successively  attaclced  by  upwards  oC 

andthe  second  battalion  of  tbeAr^b;;  tfwo  thousand  of  the  ,,«nei;Dy>,  heavy 

duke  Charleses  Legion,  under  the  ecu*  cavalry :    but  these  yrer^  each  timfl 

duct  of  Lieut. ^General  Brady,  and  put  to  flight  bv  our.  br^^e  ImaDtrjt 

Generals  BureSkch,  Maiertand  KoJleri  wilth  considerably  loss.        , . 

demonstrated  with  unparalleled  for-  Of  the  fifth  column,  two.  battalion^ 

tjtudc^  what  the  fixed  determination  of  Cfaasteler*s  advanced  direcdy  upott 

^  conq,iier,  or  die  is  capable  pf  ef-  Csslingen,   while   two  battali.oi^s  oC 

feeling  against  the  most  impetuous,  Bellegarde*s  were  cirdered  to  penetn^te 

«t(aciu>.  '  '-  the  left  bank  of  the  village,  and  the» 

The.  eoevi5*s  cavalry  ti^rned  these  small  contiguous   wood.     Two  bat-r 

h^t^libns  on  both  wings,  penetrated  talions  of  HitUr*s  aiid  Sstari*ay>  be* 

l^twcen  tbenv  reBulsed  the  SGjiiadront  sides  the  Archduke  Ferdtnand's  ac^l 

•f  0'Reilly*s  light  horse,  who  were  Stipsic's  regiments. of  Hussars,  apd 

Unable  to  withstand  sucb  a  superior  two   divisions   of  Bosenberg*s    light 

force,  and  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  horse,  were  in  the  plain  in  leadisesA 

summoned  these  corps  of  heroes  to  to  support  them* 

lay  down  their  arms.    A  weH  directed  These  combined  attacks  were  uu4^ 

and  ((estructive  fine  was  the  answer  to  twice  successively  with  uncoinmoB  iiH 

this ,  deji^rading  proposition,  and  the  trenidity,  the  enemy's  troops  were  re^ 

enemy's  cavalry  abandoned  the  fields  pulsed  at  all  points,  jmd  drivf^n  itilft 

leavi!ng  behind  tbeia  a  considerable  the  village  of  Essliiigien  which  h«4 

number  of  dead.  been,  set  on  fire.    But  as  the  ei^emy> 

This' corps,  as  weU  as  the  others;  anny  was  drawn  up  in  severe)  linea 

passed  the  night  0|i  the  field  of  bottle,  between  Esslingen  and  A^pera*  aact 

-,   _^      .  _,.^.  ^  ,  ipet  each  new  attack  with  fresJi.  jein- 

roumnudFtJln  Oolimns.  forcemenU,  because  the  safety  of  hi*. 

These  were  both  composed  of  the  retreat  depended  on  the  possewripa  ef 

corps  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Prince  this  village*  our  troops  .were  obliged 

RoscHberg,  on    either  hank   of  die  toabandon  itat  theapproajch^^f  ai^W 

Kussbach,  and  directed  their  inarch  ancl  to  await,  under  armf»  the  ^rnvafc 

from  their  position  to  (be  right  and>  ofmoroi^ng, 

left  ofDeutsch-Wagram,  The  reserve  corps  of  cgvalrjF  bill 

The    fourth    proceeded    through  marched  in  two  colomus,  under^^tfa^ 

Hoschdorf  straight  to  Es^lingen.  Col.  command  of  General  Prince  Lich? 

Hardegg,  of  Schwarzenberg^s  Hnlan^ii  tenstein,  and  advanced  upon  the N^ii< 

conducted  the  advanced  guard.  Inn  betweenRaschdorf  ^nd0ceiteiilee,r« 

The  fifjth  directed  its.m^cb  towards  General  Count  WarteBsleben»  niHlr 

the  left,  in  order  to  go  a  circuit  round  Blankenstein*s  Hu9ML£fly(aoaduQtfd  tfep 

^he  little   town  of  JDn^ersdorf,,  aa^  advanced  gu^4 
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No  sootier  did  the  enemy  perceive 
the  general  advance  of  the  army,  than 
he  placed  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  sorhe  battalions  of  infantry; 
in  order  of  battle  between  Esslingen 
and  Aspern,' and -commenced  a  brisk 
cannonade  upon  the  columns  of  Aus- 
trian eavalry  as  fliey  advanced. 

Prince  Lichtenstein  directed  his 
columns  to  march  forward  in  two  lines, 
on  whicb  the' enemy  detached  four  or 
five  thotisand  Cavalry  fiom  his  position 
to  the  right  by  way  of  Esslingen,  j^nd 
excited  s6me  apprehension  that  he 
wouWirtip'ede  the  progress  of  the 
fourth  <?olomn,  or  even- break  through 
it-  The'  Prince,  therefore  ordered 
£our  regiments  to  the  left,  and  kept 
the  second  column  formed  in  two 
iines,  till  he  was  convi^iced  that  the 
fourth  would  not  m^et  with  any  im* 
pedinp)cnt  to  its  march. 

During  this  movement  the  remain- 
der of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  also  ad- 
Tanced  with  the -greatest  confidence, 
towards  theright  wing  of  the  Austrian. 


by  the  steady  intrepidity  of  the  Blan- 
kenstein's  and  Riesch's  regiments,  who 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  made  a  sud- 
den attack  on  the  enemy's  flanks,  his 
cavalry  was  again  repulsed,  and  part 
of  it,  which  had  fallen  upon  some  of 
the  regiments  of  the  new  lev  ies,  placed 
in  the  third  line,  was  cat  off,  and  there 
taken. 

Meanwhile  night  came  on,  and  it 
was  passed  by  the  Prince  in  the  best 
state  of  preparation  on  the  ground 
which  he  had  gained  from  the  enemy. 

For  the  first  time  Napoleon  had 
sustained  a  defeat  in  Germany.  From 
this  moment  he  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  bold  and  successful  Generals^ 
who,  like  himself,  after  a  long  service 
of  destructive  achievements,  expe- 
rienced the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
The  charm  of  his  invincibility  was .. 
dh  sol  ved.  No  longer  t he  spoiled  ohM 
of  fortune 5  by  posterity  tie  will  be 
characterised  asthe  sport  of  the  fickle 
goddess.  New  hopes  begin  to  animate 
the  oppressed  ntitions.  To  the  Austrian 


They  were  rjeceived  with  a  firmness  army.the21st  of  Maywas  agrand  and 


vhich  they  probably  did  not  expect. 
The  intrepidity  of  the  cavalry  which 
had  marched  up^  particularly  Mau- 
rice Licbtensteiu*s  I'egiment  and  the 
Archduke  Francis's  cuirassiers,  tlie 
former  headed  by  ittf  gallant  Colonel, 
Roussel,  frustrated  the  repeated  as- 
saults of  the  enemy  by  counter-at- 
tacksy  by  which  they  at  length  put  a 
stop  to  his  impetuous  advance,  and 
completely  repulsed  him  with  con- 
siderable loss.  In  these  conflicts  the 
French  General  of  division,  Duiosnel, 
Equerr^  to.  the  Emperor,  was  taken 
prisoner  a  few  pares  from  him,  as  was 
also  General  Fouler,  Eouerry  to  the 
Empress,  after  having  been  slightly 
mounded.  Notwithstanding  the  .fire 
of  inu^ctry  which  now  ensued,  the 
jPri nee  ordered  a  general  advance,  by 
•which  the  enemy  was  straitened  in  the 
alignemeat  between  Esslingen  and 
Aspern,  but  on  account  of  the  flanking 
fire  from  Esslingen,  could  not  b^  pur^ 
sued  any  farther.  The-  fire  of  his 
%\XT\^  was  answered  with  spirit  by  the 
Tioi'se  artillery..  About  seven  in  the 
ev.cninij;,  three  thousand  horse  were 


glorious  epoch,  that  must  inspire  it 
with  a  consciousness  of  its  strength,' 
and  a  confidence  in  its  energies.— 
Overwhelmed  by  our  irresistible  in- 
fantry, its  proud  opponents  were  ex- 
tended in  the  dust,  and  the  presence 
of  their  hitlierto  unconouercd  Em- 
peror was  no  longer  capable  of  snatch- 
ing from  the  heroes  of  Austria  the 
laurels  which  they  had  acquired. 

Napoleon's  glory  was  obviously  at 
stake.  New  efforts  were  to  be  ex- 
pected the  following  day;  but  he  was 
also  obliged  to  fight  for  bis  existence. 
By  means  of  fire-ships  sent  down  the 
Danube,  the  Archduke  had  caused 
the  enemy's  bridge  on  the  Lobau  to 
be  broken  down,  and  its  repairs  would 
take  up  several  hours.  Meanwhile 
Napoleon  had  already  in  the  evening 
been  joined  by  the,  corps  of  General 
Oudinot;  and  all  the  disposable  troops 
followed  from  Vienna  and  the  Upper* 
Danube,  and  were  transported  across 
the  river  in  vessels  as  fast  as  thev- 
arrived.  The  Archduke  on  his  part, 
ordered  the  grenadier  corps  wbicU 
had  not  had  any  share   in  the  fiist 


again  detached  towards  the  point  of  engagement,  to  advamce  from  its  po- 

union  between  the  cavalry  of  the  corps  sitiou  near  Gerasdorf  to  Breitenlee  j 

©f  reserve  and  the  left  wing  of  Prince  and  the  short  night  was  scarcely  sulft- 

llol^enzollern,  and  fell  en  masse  upon  clent  to  complete  the  respective  pre- 

tbfi  brigades  of  cuirassier^  of  Generals  parations  for  the  commencement  of  a  ■ 

Kroyher,  Klary,  and  b'iegenthalj  but  second  tras^cdy.—[T4>  ^c  Cy/i///»a<?</. J 
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PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES. 

ESSEX.  40  ^t  tbe  walec  If  kept  as  per^tly 

COLCHESTER  Water-wouks.  sweet  as  il  passing  through  glass  or 
— This  worlcofart  is  now  brought  china  tubes  ^  which  is  ^n  excelteol 
Irom  the  p^reat  reservoir  at  the  bottom  inveDtioQ,  as  serious  objections  have 
of  Balkeroe-laoe,  without  the  ¥ralls,  arisen  .both  to  wood  and  iron  pipei 
to  the  summit  level  of  the  town,  at  the  lor  passing;  water.  The  wood  pro- 
top  of  North-hill,  from  whence  the  duces  a  fuogust,  which  taints  au)d 
main  pipes  branch  three  ways,  viz.  to  spoils  the  flavour  of  the  waler  flowing 
Head-street,  High-street,  and  North-  (nrongh  them :  sulphate  of  lirae,  or 
bill,  for  serving  the  fifteen  parishes,  even  calcareous  qualitiest  wbiph  most 
The  water  is  forced  about  100  ftet  waters,  more  or  less  possess*  cause  iron 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level,  by  pipes  to  oxidate,  or  rust»  theirbv  oc- 
joeam  of  a  powerful  patent  simpiijhd  casioning  the  water  to  become  lerru- 
s^eam-engine.  These  are  certainly  ginous»  rendering  it  not  so  fit  (br  do^ 
the  completest  works  of  this  kind  in  mestic  purposes*  and  eviDU,  in  some 
the  kingdom,  as  a  slight  description  ^ases,  prejudicial  to  health, 
vill  evince^-The  great  reservoir  is  ^  We  hear  that  a  Urge  reserv<Mr  is 
principally  made  with  mounds  of  earth  intended  to  be  erected  on  somehis;li 
^lan  ted  withsbrubsf  containing  twelve  ground  near  the  towo«io  caseof.ac* 
£eet  depth  of  water.  Round  the  tops  cideots  from  fire, 
of  the  mounds  or  banks  are  elegant  kekt.    . 

gravel-walks,  thrown  open  to  the  Fortificatious.— The  immense 
public.  In  the  center  of  the  reservoir  works  erected  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
IS  a  beautiful  fou^itafn,  which  throws  of  Kent,  which  cannot  be  considered 
the  water  to  a  considerable  height,  under  the  protection  of  our  shipping 
The  reservoir  is  icd  by  seven  soft  in  the  Downs,  and  which  is  imnife- 
transparent  springs,  arising  from  its  d lately  opposite  to  that  great  rendez- 
bottom.  The  whole  of  the  reservoir  vous  of  tne  French  flotilla,  Boulogne, 
oan  at  any  time  be  emptied,  by  draw-  are  now  nearl^r  completed ;  they  begin 
Jag  up  the  considerable  valve'  at  the  with  the  ancient  castle  of  'Pover* 
bottom,  constructed  for  that  purpose,  which,  from  its  peculiar  strength  and 
which  lets  Uie  water  run  into  the  river  elevated  situation,  has  long  been  con- 
Golne.  The  engine-house,  which  is  sidered  impregnable;  Uoverument 
built  with  turrets  round  it,  in  the  has,  however,' been  employed  in.  con- 
castle  style,  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  structing  subterraneous  wor4»,  coi^ 
On  the  centre  turret,  nearest  the  re-  sistingoftliree  tiers  of  batteries,  case- 
aervoir,  stands  a  figure,  excellently  mates,  Src  &c.  with  barracks  for 
carved,  in  the  dress  of  &  London  fire-  10,000  men.  The  height  opposite  the 
man,  with  a  fire-engine  branch  in  his  barracks  is  also  regularly  fortified  bjr 
hand,  from  whence,  at  pleasure,  issues  flanking  redoubts,  bastions,  &c.  fsL 
a  beaatiful  jet  of  water  into  the  re-  There  h  also  a  citadel,  with  ditch  and 
ser^oir:  this  device  lias  a  most  elegant  draw-bridge,  and  barracks  for  dooo 
and  pleasing  effect.  Attached  to  the  nien ;  a  shaft  of  a  most  beautiful  and 
works  below  the  reservoir*  adjoining  eomrnodious  description,  having  fon^ 
the  engine-house,  is  Ibrnaeda  spacious  different  stair-cases  (round  an  open 
cold  bath,  aiso  warm  and  vapour  area,  which  both  liglits  and  ventilates) 
baths,  wiih  a  tasteful  -cottage,  and  a  commanicates  witn  the  town,  the 
reading-room,  for  the  use  of  companv  height  of  which  ^is  upw^ds>  of  500 
using  the  bathst  Much  to  4he  credit  feet.  By  this  shaf^  it  is  calculated 
of'  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dood,  the  de»  that  90,000  men  might  pass  from  the 
signer  and  executor  of  the  works,  the  height  to  the  town,  or,  vice  versa^  in 
whole  has  been  completed  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  There  are  also  four 
a  year.  other    batteries,    called^  Quildford's^ 

\Ve  should  have  before  observed,  Townslicnd*s,  Amherst's,  and  Arch« 
that  the  patent  pipes  through  which  cliflfe*s;  so  that  Dover  is  iiow:the  most 
the  water  passes,  are  manufactured  completely  fortified  (excepting  Malta 
Irbm  iron  lined  with  artificial  stones  and  Gibraltar)  of  any  place iiitltt 
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Britisb  (kMtaitilolilt  ffid  Ibmis  « Most  iriay  a  great  deal  of  lei<fi«e  in  the 
novel  and  ifttenevtitig  ipactacte  to  the  engineer  cL^partment,  aod  are  worthy 
eye  of  rhe  stratiger.  a  great  country;  indeed,  it  is  matter 

^  Fnwrt  Ddver  to  l^blkettone  no  workt  of  pleating  reflection,  that  many  of 
>e>fdefencearetteceMary,asthecliif  is  the  roadi,  canab,  ^c.  unite  great 
inat:cessible.  Ftiom  Poik««tone  lo  commercial  ad  ran  t2^  with  that  in- 
Dungeoess,  ibrming  an  open  Imy  of  dispensable  defensive  preparation, 
^bout  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  a  which  the  pditios  of  Europe  now  re- 
gtieat  narpbei*  of  marti^Ilo  towers  aiie  ouire  us  to  adopt.  With  a  soldiery 
cdnstr^ucted^  W}){^h  are  of  a  cinrolar  tbus  emplojred  at  hom£  we  have  no- 
form,  bo^b  proof,  and  have  one^  gun  thing  to  fear, 
of  very  large  calibre  oik  the  tob;  they  tAKcasHiRE. 

af-e  sb  dt^rihirted,  that  no  part  of  thi^  A  few  weeks  since  Mr.Roscoe;  of 
eoasifwhtch  is  assailable  is  withoutthie  LiTerpobl,  received  an  anonymous 
ran&^  qf  their  shpt^  thirty  men  in  each  letter  with  tnfonnatton  that  six  black 
.  ml^  ^^fend  themsehes  as  long  as  »Iav^  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by 
their  provision  lasted,  in  perfect  s^-  their  owner,  a*  Portuguese  captain, 
VuVity.  The  old  castte  of  Sandgate  upon  alledged  actions  of  debt,  but,  in 
has  also  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  reality,  because  be  found  they  were 
'novr'contaiBs  a  number  of  guns.  free  on  their  arrival  in  England,  and 

A  redoubt,  consisting  of  bomb-  had  hit  upon  this  expedient  to  detain 
pf oof  towers  and  very  formidable  out-  them  till  tiis  vessel  was  ready  to  saiL 
^vc^tks;  has  also  been  erected  at  Brock-  Mr.  Aoscoe,  howevei',  sefit  a  person  to 
man's  Barn.  At  Shornecliffe  there  is  bail  all  the  actions,  when  an  order 
abattery,  called  by  thai  name}  and  was  accordingly  given  for  the  d  is- 
at  Hythe,  SutheMand,  and  Moncftef,  charge,  of  the  prisoners.  But  it  then 
bhtWies  which,  with  tbr%e  others  at  transpired  that  the  Portuguese  captain 
Dungeilesi,  complete  the  line  of  coast .  had  mustered  about  an  hundred  of  his 
Iti  addition  to  tlie  above,  a  military  countrymen  to  seize  them  by  force: 
canal  hair  been  'cut  from  Shorneclifle  but  this  wds  happily  prevented,  by 
to  near  Rye.  Much  difference  of  timely  application  to  a .  magistratef, 
opinion  has  arisen  as  tu  the  utility  of  who  took  the  captain  into  custody, 
this  canal,  as  a  defensive  military  and  bound  him  over  to  his  good  be- 
ivork^  but  Ihbs  much  is  certaib,  that  haviour,  which  put  the  poor  blacks  ih 
it  opens  an  easy  communication  wich  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  newiyw 
a  part  of  the  country  called  the  Weald  acquired  liberty, 
or  Wild  of  Kent,  which,  from  the  NoufOLK. 

badness  of  its  roads,  and  consecjuent  A  female  school,  on  the  Lancastrian 
difficulty  of  getting  its  pfoduce  (con-  plan,  Ym  been  eshiblished  in  Norwich; 
sisti  n?  of  timber)  to  market,  has  been  under  the  direction  of  a  female  friend 
cut  dn  from  Intercourse  with  the  rest  from  Bristol;  introduced  and  support-  ' 
«f  the. county,  and  which  this  canal  ed  by  the  females  of  that  family  of 
Will  mt>sf  effectually  obviate.  It  also  friends*  v^^ho  are  always  alive  to  the 
.  }ftj^fts  to  be  of  the  most  essential  ser-  comfort,  mor^s,  and  happiness  of  t];ie 
trie*  for^  the  Convciiance  t)f  troops  poorer  classes  in  this  city/  The  bene^ 
and  (>aggage,  many  regiments  having  volent  lady  above  referred  to  attended 
passed  fi'oti^  Rye  to  Hythe,  a  distane^  some  time  at  Mr.  Lancaster's  school; 
of  twenty-fivfe  miles,  tri^out  fatij^ue;  few  the  purpose  of  making  herself  tho^-"' 
imd  immediately  after  lamlihg,  a'dis^  roughly  acquainted  vrith  his  system ; 
tenceoffifteeh  nfili^s  farther  by  Und,  tinee  which  she  has  assisted  in  esta!- 
withonf  baiting,  thereby  perfbrmin^  blfshing  schools  at  Lynu,  Cambridge, 
a^istan^eof  fojfty  thileiS  in  'one  day,  and  £h^nham,  to  promote  the  intel- 
saving  a  great  expense  t<>  government,  lectual  knowledge  of  many  of  her  own 
and  relieving  the  Innkeepers,  who  are  sex,  who  might  otherwise  have  re^ 
Very  thiilly  scattei-ed  in  that  neigh'^  mained  in  igiiorance.  The  school  at 
bourhood,  from  an  oppressive  bur-  present  consists  of  between  forty  and 
Hien,  fifty  pupils,  and  is  daily  increasing. 

Th^  whc4e'  df  the  works  above  de*  '  At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
loribed  are  performed  in  the  most  trustees  of  the  charity  schools  of  the 
iubsta«6ltl  iai  skHfu)  masTner.  dis*  temecity^itwasuaaaiHiotelyreMW^ 
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to  new  model  tbe  ghrls*  schools  upon 
Dr.  Beil's  and  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan-, 
and  a  committee  of  gentlemen  were 
chosen  to  procure  a  room»  appoint  a 
proper  mistress,  and  to  take  such 
other  steps  as  may  best  carry  the  de- 
,  signs  of  the  meeting  into  effect.  This 
plan  will  enable  the  trustees  to  educate 
double  the  number  of  children  now 
-taught,  at  a  very  little  additional  ex- 
pence. 

SHROPSHIRI. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  mono- 
poly of  farms  are  numerous*  and  even 
alarming  to  the  country.  We  can 
mention  instances  where  this  mono- 
poly has  been  the' cause  of  depopulat- 
ing whole  villages. 

In  Shropshire  we  have  an  instance 
of  thirteen  farms  having  been  thrown 
into  one,  each  of  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  supported  an  industrious  farmer 
and  his  family,  and  the  peasantry  of  a 
happy  village,  which  is  now  deserted. 
The  13  farm  houses  were  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  in  their  stead  a  stalely 
mansion  was  erected  for  the  avarici- 
ous monopolist,  which  rears  its  proud 
head  over^  depopulated  village,  and 
an  unwieldy  farm,  not  half  worked. 
The  like  instances  we  could  mention, 
and  we  could  name  many  farms  thus 
monopolized,  in  Herefordshire,  in 
Oxfordshire,  in  Hampshire,  in  Sus- 
sex, &c..  where  the  same  system  has 
had  the  same  dire  effect. 

Another  evil  arising  from  it  is,  that 
the  propagation  of  the  human  species 
lias  been  found  to  diminish  to  an 
alarming  degree  wherever  this  mono- 
poly is  allowed.  Formerly  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  small  neighbouring 
farmers  (Whose  families  were  generally 
numerous)  found  it  convenient  and 
pleasant  to  associate  with  each  other  j 
virtuous,  courtship  ensue<l,  marriages 
succeed<^d,  and  population,  in  those 
parts,  was  kept  up  to  a  certain  point; 
now  we  may  here  and  there  see  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  a  small  farmer,  whose 
lease  has  not  yet  dropt,  and  whose 
farm  borders  on  that  of  the  haughty 
monopolist,  possessing  a  family  of 
amiable  and  industrious  daughters, 
who,  from  the.  small  neighbouring 
farmers  having  been  driven  away 
from  them,  have  no  equals  to  associate 
with ;  no  chance  is  left  them  to  select 
a  worthy  partner  for  life;  but  they 
nr^  doomed  either  Xq  ieajl  a  life  of 


gloomy  celibaey,  or  to  roarry  their 
nithep*«  hufbandmeii,  and  sink  at 
once  into  penury  and  wretchedness. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  above  alarm- 
ing system  too  much  prevails,  yet  we 
oan  produce  an  instance  of  a  contrary 
nature :  A  worthy  nobleman  in  Wilt- 
shire, the  leases  of  whose  farms  have 
lately  dropt,  has  divided  those  farms, 
some  into  two  and  some  into  three;  a 
noble  example,  which  we  hope  and 
trust  will  ere  long  be  followed  by  all 
those  possessing  landed  property  in 
the  kingdom.  The  principles^  of  this 
nobleman  may  be  said  to  be. truly  pa- 
triotic, and  for  this  deed  alooe  he 
deserves  well  of  his  country. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.']  At  Key  ford,  Frome,  in  his 
86th  year^  John  Stevens^  Esq.  who,  ^ 
for  more  than  half  a  century^  caf ricd 
xin  the  trade  of  a  farmer,  and  whose 
active  and  unremittidg  industry  was 
amply  rewarded  in  the  honest  acquire- 
ment of  a  large  fortufte, '  He  was  bro- 
ther to  the  late  Richard  Stevens,  Esq. 
who,  a  few  years  since,  left  90«000l.  te  * 
the  building  and  endowing  of  an  asy- 
Inm  for  poor  girls,  and  an  hospital  ifor 
poor  old  men,  and  other  cl)aritabie 
purposes,  in  the  town  of  Frome.  The 
deceased  has  contributed  to  the  pub- 
lic charies  in  his  native  town,  by  esta- 
blishing a  fund  for  clothing  and  edu* 
eating  ten  additional  boys  in  tb«  cha- 
rity-school. 

surroLK. 

At  a  very  numerous  and  highly  re- 
spectable meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Ha-* 
mane  Society,  lately  held  at  Lowes- 
toft, Lord  Rous  in  the  cha>r,  the  foli 
lowing  very  interesting  narrative  was 
read.  The  humanity  and  prudence 
^ewn  will  render  it  worthy  of  peru- 
sal, whilst  the  success  which  followed 
the  efforts  of  benevolence  will  eQcoun 
rage  others  to  persevere  in  their  en- 
deavours to  restore  life,  when  no  sigas 
of  fts  rcturix  are  for  a  long  time  appa- 
rent t—Decem  her  l6lh,  1808,  Edward 
Ellis,  and  three  other  men,  were  in  a 
small  boat,  searching  for.  anchors  o^ 
the  shore  at  Lowesioft ;  they  saw  a 
ship  wi>ecked  on  the  Home  Sand  i  up- 
on observing  her,  they  immediately 
rowed  to  her,  and  found  her  lying  on 
her  side,  with  the  sea  breaking pvci» 
her.  Nine  persons  were  on  the  wreck, 
who  had  lashed  themsel  vcs  to  her  side  j 
amoqg  these  w^fe  tw^womeAand  ^ 
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child,  about  seven  numthi  old,  who 
.were  nearly  perished  with  wet  and 
cold.    They  were  all  hrouj^t  to  the 
shore  by  the  assistance  of  the  boat  in 
which  Ellis  was,  and  another  which 
was  launched  in  consequence  of  ob- 
serving a  man  on  the  wreck  waving 
liis  hat.    But  the  conduct  which  me« 
rits  peculiar  record,  and  which  was 
authenticated   by.  the   clearest  evi« 
dence,  was,  that  the  child,  in  order  to 
be  extricated  from  the  vessel,    was 
<lragS^d  some,  way  through  the  sea 
completely  naked.    Edward  Ellis,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able,  after  the  child 
was  in  the  boat,  stripped  oif  his  own 
flannel  waistcoat  and  great  coat,  in 
■  which  be  immediately  wrapped  the 
'  child,  and  in  this  covering  carried  her 
to  the  shore.     During  the  time  of 
passing  between  the  vessel  and  the 
shore,  the  child  shewed  no  symptoms 
of  life,  and  the  other  persons  in  the 
boat  beHe\'ed  it  dead.    As  soon,  bow- 
eyer,^  as   they   were  (anded,  James 
farrer,  juu.  carried  the  child  to  Mar- 
tha Lougstaif,  widow,  who  resides  on 
the  beach  ^t  Lowestoft,  who,  though 
9he  cons-idercd  the  child  as  most  likely 
dead,   yet  as    she   had   heard  that 
Warmth  and  rubbing  were  the  most 
effectual  methods  of  restoring   sus- 
pended animation,  she  immediately 
^tripped  herself,  and  placed  the  child 
close  to  her  own  body,  in  a  warm  bed. 
in  three  Quarters  of  an  hour  the  child 
shewed  signs  of  recovery,  and  in  a 
^ort  timq  after  .was  restored  to  her 
friends.    She  is  the  daugher  of  Wil- 
liam and  Anne  Stephen,  of  Budling- 
toDy  Yorkshire. 


DtetLI  A/ter  a  ctecFine  of  some^ 
months,  at  his  seat  at  Costessey,  in 
tlie  74th  year  of  his  age,  S\r  William 
Jerninghara,  Bart,  and  (subject  to  the- 
decision  now  pending  in  the  House  o^ 
Lords)  Baron  Stafford,  of  Stafford 
Castle.  Of  the  grief  occasioned  by 
this  irreparable  loss  to  his  numeroua 
family,  it  becomes  us  to  say  nothing  j 
but  we  cannot  permit  the  death  of  so 
distinguished  a  personage  in  our 
neighbourhood  to  go  by  without  offer- 
ing the  tribute  of  our  sincere  condo- 
lence. His  loss>.is  too  recent,  and  his 
character  too  fresh  in  the  remem- 
brance of  our  readers,  to  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  expatiate  on  his 
merits.  In  him  his  tenantry,  both  in 
this  county,  and  on  his  great  estates  in 
Staffordshire  and  Sbrosphire,  have 
lost  a  liberal  landlord,  the  poor  a  most 
charitable  patron,  and  the  numerous^ 
friends  to  whum  his  unbounded  hos-. 
pi tality  offered  an  ever-open  mansion* 
<;an  never  forget  bis  frank  and  cour* 
teous  manners,  and  th^  extraordinary 
suavity  of  his  deportment  He  was 
truly  A  kii>d  hearted  man,  and  w6 
believe  that  no  individual  was  ever 
received  into  his  hoUse  who  did  not 
find  himself  the  happier  for  the  at- 
tentions paid  him  by  its  hospitable 
master.  Descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  the  country,, 
he  added  to  the  solid  worth  of  the  old 
English  gentleman,  the  winning  coui« 
tesy  and  gracefulness  of  modern  re» 
fiuement.  He  is  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  estate,  by  his  eldest  son» 
George  Jerni ogham,  Esq.  of  Haugh- 
ley  Park,  near  Bury. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BANKRUPTCIES. 

August  23,  to  Sept.  -93,  1809,  inclusive. 

lExiraeteel/rom  the  London  Gazette.y-^-The  Solicitors^  Karnes  are  between  Paretiheeef^  ' 

BLOXAM  Sir  M.  Gracechurch-stpeet,  hard  and  Co.  Bedford-row  )      Deacon  J. 

banker,  (EtUson    and    Co.    Whit6  Baker-street,  confectioner,  (Shephard  ahd 

Hart-court).    Bailey  J.  Long  Acre,  fringe-  Co.  Bedford-row).  _   Dowling  H.   Castle- 

roaoi^cturer,    (Nailor,    Great    Newport-  street,  St.  Martin**,  finen-drapcr,  (Wadeson 

street).'    B^rty    T.  Toeley-street,   tailor,  and  Co.  Austin  Friars) 
(Millward,  Sixe-l^e).  EUis  j,  Rathbone-place,  butcher,  (Orch- 

Calver  J.  Brook-street,  victualler,  (Un-  ard,  Hattou-gafden)      Elton  P.  Bolton- le- 


High-street).  CIcasby  W.  York, 
grocer,  (Ellis,  Cbancery-lane).  Coward  F. 
Fogglestone  St.  Peter,  Wilts,  and  Brewer 
J.  Burcombe,  in  tbe  same  county,  ciotfaiers, 
(Blake  and   Co    Essex-street).      Carr  T. 


Moors,  innlceeper,  fWindle,  John-street). 
Edwards  G.  Loutir,  spirit  merchant,  (Leigh 
and  Co.  New  Bridge-street). 

Free    W.^H.  Broad-street,    merchant, 


Oxford,  grocfer,  (>PMichael,  Finch-lane).  (Kirkham,  ShprterVcourt). 


Curtis  R(.  Worcester,  linen-draper,  (James, 
GrayVlnn-squafe), 


Gregory    J.  Eccles,  (Foulkes  and   Co, 
Gray\-lnn).  Godden  W.  Cranbp«)rn-alley, 


P^son  J.  Uverpool,  druggist,  (Shep-  liiienr.drap<;r|(Swaine  and  Co. Ojd  Jewry),. 
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Gi<Mr  W.  Tmro,  chemist,  (Shef  hftrd  ami       ^tter  T*  liafitheBt«Ai^   grocer,  (Miln* 
Co.  Bedfonl-row).  and  Co.  Temple).    PhiUips  W.  Wra^ey, 

Hodgson  J.  Cokmah-ttreet/ merdiantj  shopkeeper, (Ainici,  Sion  CoUege-^rdew^ 
(Collins  and  Co.  Spiul-square).  HiJlierJ^  Pearson.  G.  Friday-street,  warehousemani 
Bathhone-place,  upholsterer,  (Mills,  Vine-  (Holmes  and  Co.  Clement' s-Inn).  Pas| 
street).  Holloway  J.  Frome  Selwood,  W.  lngrani-court,hardwareman,(MayheW| 
(Ellis,  Hatton-garden).  Henshaw  C.  SymondVlnn).  Pilkington  G.  W.  Baw.. 
Tower-st^ct,  wine-inerchaac,  (Berridge,  try,  York,  innholder^  (Taylor,  Soiithamp* 
Hatton-garden).      Hilly er  £.  Mark-lane,    ton-buildings). 

poik-butcher,  (^Rny,Mincing-lan6).  Hinds  Robertson  D.  Finsljory-^quare,  wiiie^ 
W.and  Jones  J.  Old  Ford,  dyers  and  sbawl  merchant,  (Swaine  and  Co.  Old  Jewry)'. 
printen,  (Jones  New-eourt,  Cnitched-  Rogers  M.  Tooting,  ^ctnaller,  (Bounfiiloii 
friars).  Hartey  C  Montnouth,  ironmonger,  and  Co.  Little  Frilay*street). 
(Mayo  and  Co.  GmyVIiin).  Hoskyn  W«  Smith  H.  and  Holton  J.  ChaflesTStreet^ 
Cattsand,  Cornwall,  brewer,  (Blakeloclt  coacbmakers,  (Sterenton,  Cheqaer-coiin)i 
and  Co*  Elm-oourt).  Huton  J.  Dunstable,  Swift  J.  Literpooi,  sUtioner,  (Shepbard 
victualler, (Hard,  Temple).  Hunter. W.G.  and  Co.  Bedford-row).  South  J.  Canti£^ 
IsUogtoOy  underwriter,  (Couiteen,  Wal«  Glamorgan,  ironmoiijier,  (Svreec,  King's 
bieok  )  Bench- walk).    Smith  T.  elder,  and  Smith 

Johns  R.  Truro,  Tictualler,  Sandys  and  T.  the  younger,  York,  linen-drapers^ 
Co.  Crane-court).  (Batty e,  Cliancery-lane).     Shorte  £.  H. 

King  J.  King-street,  sUk-mercer,  (Web-  New  Sarum,  cutlw,  (Pearson  and  Son, 
ster  and  Co.  Queen- stioet).  Kinsey  W.  Middle-Temple).  Sault  W.  South  Moul-; 
Oxford-street,  coach  maker,  (Beckitt,Brc3ad-  ton-street,  callenderer,  (Rutherford,  Bar* 
itreet).  Keighiey  W.  Castle-street,  East,  tholomew-close).  Saxelbye  T.  Derby, 
itinioner,  (Dawson    and    Co.   Warwick-   merchant,  (Lambert,  Hattun-garden).  SI- 


ttaeet).  Kelly  J.  Shoredttch,  cheesemonger^ 
(Wright,  Dowgate-htll). 

Lowe  W.  Coventry,  sosp-bmlert  (Mason, 
at%  Michael's  Church-yard).  Lewis  J. 
Bristol,  brick- maker,  (Pearson,  Pump- 
court).  Lavender  W.  Old  Cavendish- 
street,  japaoner,  (Dawson  and  Co.  War- 


monds  G.  Copice-row,  baker,  (Bennett^ 
Philpot-huie).  Scrace  J.WidciomQ,  boilderf 
(Franks,  Hart4Street).>  Stuart  Berwick^ 
street,  tailor,  (Alieil,  Carlisie-stfeet)4 
Smurfit  J.  Bell-wharf,  Sbadwell,spir4t-ineri( 
chant,  (Setree,  St.  Mary  Aspe).  . 

Thoni,  W.  Leeds,  clotli-^erchapty  (609 


wick-street).     Lee  J.  Lewes>  linen-draper,  biuson,  Essex  street).     Towne  J.  Oxford- 

(Bennett,  Phiipot-lane).  market,  carcase-butcher,  (Turue^,  Edward* 

Malt,J.Jermyn-street,  victualler,  (Cup-  street). 

p»ge,  Jermyn-street).     IVIarshall  J.  Fleet-  Winter  J.  and  J.  Acre  lane,  Brixton^ 

liflarket, clothes-salesman,  (Cook,  Austin-  ciiiseway,    builders,   (Saunders  'and' Co.' 

Friar^).     Marson  J.  Walsall,  ironmonger,  CUflTordVitin).     Watson,  A.  Walwortl^- 

(Hunt,  Surrey-street).    M'Cloud  J.  Wool-  corn-chandler,   (Clutton,     St.    Thomas'Si^ 

viich,  wheelwright,  (Langham,  BartlettV  street).      Wayltn  R.  Deviaes,  Tictualler^ 

buildings).  (Salmon,  Deviaes). 


PRICES  OF    CANAL,   DOCK,  FIRE-OFFICE,  WATER- 
WORKS,    BREWERY    SHARES,    Sec.  &c. 

Sepi,  31,  1809U 
Atlas  ditto,  par 

Imperial  Fire  Assurance,  60i.  ditto 
Kent  ditto,  47/.  ditto. 
Rock  Life  Assurance,  4f .  to  5«.  per  sharft 

prem.. 
Commercial  Road  Stock,  126/.  per  cent.  .-  • 
London  Institution,  84/.  per  share 
Surrey  ditto,  par 
South  London  Waterworks,  IdS/.pr.shaitt 


l^ondon  Dock  Stock,  125/.  per  cent. 
West-India  ditto,  18a/.  ditto. 
East-Imlia  ditto,  131/.  ditto. 
Commercial  ditto,  175/.  ditto. 
East  Country  ditto,  90/.  per  share 
Grand  Junction  Canal  Shares,  190/.  ditto 
Grand  Surrey  ditto,  80/.  ditto. 
Graod  Union  ditto.  20a.  per  share  piem. 
Thames  and  Medway  ditto,  19/.  ditto 


Kennett  and  Avon  ditto,  47/.  to  49/.  per  East  London  ditto,  200/.  ditto. 

share  Wost  Middlesex  ditto,  137/.  per  sham  prem. 

Globe  Fire  and  Life  Assurance   Shares,  Kent  Water- Works,  30/.  ditto. 

120^/.  ditto.  Huddersfieid  Canal  36/.  per  shares 

Albion  ditto,  55/.  per  shard;  Wiiu  and  Berks  ditto  37/.  dittOr 

Hope  ditto,  par  Tavistock  Miaend  dUto.  140/.  ditto* 
Eagle  .ditto,  pftT 

L.  WcLFB  and  Co«  Canaif  Dock,  4*  SUck  Brokefs^ 
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263 
AGEICULTURAL  REPORT. 


SOME  of  the  new  wVicjiu  have  beea  found  to  turn  oat  father  thin  and  tight.  Thie 
red  it  is  supposed  will  be  found  to  have  profkiced  the  best  samples.  Barley  ia 
tome  parts  has  been  considerably  damaged  by  the  late  rai^s.  Some  oats  also  havife  loat 
.their  <:olour  from  the  same  cause.  The  latest  sown  turnips  promiM  most  for  next 
^.spring  Pasture  in  general  was  aeVer  noce  luxuriant.  The  wheat  particularly  in 
the  north  promises  by  no  means  a  despicable  crop.  From  the  easy  and  well  known 
method  of  preparing  the  seed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  blackt  hardly  ever  to  be  seen. 
Peas  and  heaps  are  said  to  be  generally  good.  Potatoes  are  umvefsally  planted ;  and 
though  they  look  well  above  ground,  are  reported  to  be  rather  thin.  In  the  north  the 
crop«  of  hay  have  been  rather  deficient.  Naturalists  in  general  e^cpect  a  verj  sev ece 
winter. 

Price  of  meat  in  Smkhfield  Market :— Beef,  48.  4d.  to  5s.  4d. ;— -MuttOAy  4i.  6d.  t« 
.ls.'4d.;^Veal,  5s.  to  6s.  ^^Pork,  6s«  8d.  to  78. 

.    Middlesex,  Sept.  25.  .   ■ 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN, 

By  theWinchcsterQuarter  of  8  Bushds,  and  of  O ATA^AL  per  Boll  of  UOlbs. 
^  Averdupois,  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  W««k  ended  $«pt.  l^  1SQ9. 

^NtAKD    C6UNTIES^ 

Oats, 
s.     d. 

38  a 

35  a 

34  0 
33  .  I 
25  ^ 
Sd  0 
£8     8 


Ifiddsx. 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

liimtin. 

Kortha. 

Rutland 

^.eicest, 

Kotting. 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Herefor. 

Wor'st. 

Warwic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Montgov 

Radnor. 


Wheat 

s,  d 

106  4 

107  0 
92 
99  3 

95  11 

96  4 
99'  6 
94  5 
99  0 

105  6 

110  0 

106  8 
106 

t05  £f 
107 

99 

\03  2 
101 
101 
112 
101 

111  5';- 


Kye 
s.  d 

55  3 
52  9 
52  6 
69  2 

Barley 
s.  d 
41  7 
44  0 
41  0 
44  6 
43  9 

47  6 
52  0 
52  0 

48  6 

60  0 

52  9 
55  6 

44  9 
50  9 

54  8 

42  8 
40  6 

43  10 

45  8 

55  n 

75  8 
52  0 
51  4 

64  0 

78  4 

47  7I 

Oats 

8.  d 

34  9 

40  0 

35 

36  0 

33  0 


34    0  Norfolk 


36     0 
33  10 
36 
42 


38 
35 
38 
42  5 
41  11 
38     8 

37  10 

38  9 
35  10 
32  0 
30 
32    9 


Average  of  England  and  IValei 

Wheat  J01s.9d.jRye6ls.  Id.;  Barley 

47s.  Sd  J     Oats    33s.  4d.;      Beans 

^9s.  3d.;   P^ase  588.  6d,  3    OatmeaU 

&4s.  7d.  i 


MARITIME,  COUNTIES, 

Wheat!    Rye   1  Barley 
d 


Sssex  ••••, 
Kent  .;... 
Sus  ex  •  • , 
Suffolk  .. 
Cambrid|ge  , 


Lincoln 
York    ., 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland    . 
Westmorland  . 
Lancaster     •  •  • 
Chester    •  • .  • . 

Flint    ^. 

Denbigh      •'•. 

Angl(*sea 

Carnarvon  •  •  • 
Merioneth   ... 

Cardigan 

Pembroke  • .  • 
Carmarthen... 
Glamorgan  ... 
Gloucosier  . , , 

Somerset 

?(Ionmouth  ... 

Devon  

Comtvail 

Dorset • . 

Mants 


96 

97 

99 

85 

93 

84 

97  10 

89 
lOG     0 

95  11 
121  0 
112  0 
104     1 

97  4 
115  2 
120     7 


s,  d.l  s.  d 
52  '  0  41  6 
58     0    41     9 


46     61  42     4 

i  56     0 

36  0 
48  5 
34  11 

57  11 
46     0 

58  1 
51  2 
48     4 


58     f) 
65     2 


66  4 
80  0 
72     0 


103  8 
113  1 
84  0 
81  i(; 
96     C 

tn;    0 

iu2 

119 

93 

95 
107 
103 


29 

57 
34 

36 
'.lb 
31 


35  2  27 
70  4133 
44     0|  19 


52  0 
59  0 

40  0 

50  8 

62  0 

53  4 
48  11 
48  0 


m  2 
4 

7 
0 

27  0 
30     8 

18^ 
18  3 
26  '8 

38  n 

30  10 


45  1 
42  10 
47     0 

46  0 


BILL  of  MORTALITY,  from  AUG.  «3,  to  SEPT.  56,  \?OQ, 


CHR4«TBNBD.  I       '       BVaiEO 

Malos  973  ?  ifto-  Males,  7Q7 
Females  918  S  '^^  |  Females  681 
Whereof  have  died  und6rtwo  years  old  1098  < 


1418 


PeckLoaf,  4s.lld:4s.lld.  4s.lld.5s.4d. 
S^alt>  2Q9*  per  bushel,.  4|  p€i  lb.     [59.7d. 


U  J! 


and  5  - 
'5  and  10  - 
10  and  20  - 
>20  and  SO 
30  and  40  • 
40  and  50  - 
5Q  aq^  60  . 


163 

65 

60 

90 

109 

137 

103 


(^  and  70  -  77 
70  anil  80  -  80 
80  and  90-50 
90  ami  100*.     H 
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UNIVERSAL   MAGAZINE. 


N<'  tiXXI.^VorL.XII.]       F\>r  OCTOBER,  I8O9.  [Nbw  SftarES. 

■"  •" '  -  ■  ■  ■      1  •  II I  ■        '      II  I    -       •         I   i; 

"  Wc  shlll  never  envy  the  honours  lirHich  T^it  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other  ' 
cause,  if  we  can  be  numbered  among  the  wtiiers  Who  have  given  ardou^  to  virtne, 
and  confidence  to  truth."— Dr.  Johnson. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

To  the  Mitot  of  the  Universal  Mag.  dais,  Alans,  Suevi,  Sllifiges;  6othrf; 
Dear  Sir  ^^  Moors.  , 

T-T„  .    ,     ' J  ^  ^   r  Hende  it  is  that  we  observfe  such  vL 

HE  inclosed  forms  part  of  a  con-  mixtureof  languages  in  Spain.  Can- 
siderable  work  on  languages,  and  tabric.  CartfaalniSi,  Roman,  Gothic, 
mrks  the  principles  by  wB?chl  hare  ^^^  Arabic^ut  among  these  the 
been  able  tol^rni;rfth  facility  all  the  j^ost  prevalent  iff  Romance,  6r  cot- 
languages  of  Eutope,  and  most  of  rupted  Latin 

^se  which|are  used  in  Asia.    If  you      ^prorn  the  'nature  of  these  cb^rurf- 

th^nk  It  will  be  amusing  to  your  nu-  tions  it  appears  that,  after  the  fir^t 

mferous  reader,  t  shall  be  happy.         irruption  of  the  Romans,  the  rude 

1  am,  JJear  bir,  inhabitants  adopted,  as  far  as  their 

^  our  obedient  servant,  ^gre  able,  the  language  of  tlje  con^ 

JosBpR  loWN&SND.  querors,    because,  as  vassals,  or  as 

rw  al    a  T  «.    Serfs,  they  Were  solicitous  to  attract 

Of  the  Spanish  Lakguagb.     By  the  notice  and  secure  the  favour  df 

the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsbnd,  M.A,  their  lords 

Juthor  of  Travels  in  Spain.  Had  the  Romans  been  few  iri  num^- 

The  Spanish  is  a  mixture  of  a  great  her,  they  would  have  learnt  the  lari- 
variety  of  langiiages,  left  either  by  the  guage  of  the  vanquished.. But,  as  they 
first  settlers  in  the  countr)',  or  by  were  numerous,  they  disarmed  the 
subsequent  invaders.  natives  and  divided  the  lands  among 

We  learn  from  Strabo-  and  from  themselves.     Hence   the   peasantry 
Pliny,  that  the  Celts  were  among  the  found  a  new  language  necessary  to 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Astu-  qualify  themselves  for  pleading  thefr  . 
rias  and  of  Biscaiy.   .  own  cause  in  the  courts,  before  which 

Agreeable  to  this  report,  I  found  thev  had 'occasion  to  appear, 
much  Galic  and  some  Welch  in  va-  But  when,  on  the  dissolution  of  thfe 
rious  parts  of  Spain,  but  inore  espe-  Roman  empire,  Gothic  hordes  pressed 
oially  iri  the  fore-mentioned  province,  forward  to  the  south,. apd  passed  thb 
Of  Galficia  I  can  say  nothing  from  Pyrenees,  finding  th$  peasants  botfii 
personal  acc^uamtance^  but  the  name  dispirited  and  disarmed^  they!madp  a^ 
of  (lus  province^peaks  for  itself.  easy  conquest  of  the  country.    Bein^ 

The  language  of  Biscay  is  Iberian,  however,  comparatively  few  in  lium- 
hrousht  from^  Africa,  and  still  spoken  ber,they  found  it  expedient  to  learn,  ^ 
W  the  mountaineers  of  Mauritania,  well  as  they  were  able^  the  language 
This,  according  to  Mariana,  was  not  of  their  vassals, 
confiaed  to  toe  Cantabri,  but  was  Hence  in  Spain  we  may  refer  th^ 
common  to  all  Spain.  corruption  of  tne  Roman  language  to 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Plioenicians  two  epochs,  and  niay  expect  to£ud 
sent  colonies  to  the  sea  coast,  and  we  it  exceedingly  depraved, 
bow  that,  the  Carthaginians,  theit  ^^  ^,    .^„'    ...     -^     n    *    .- .j 
descendants,   establish^  tbemaelve<   ^f  ^^^  Spanish   in  its  Dertvatixtt^s 
in  Spahx.   ,  ^After  these  yrex^  conr  -  /^^'"  ^^'*^- 

QWredbytheScipios,Rc«peacciulred  .    1st.  Like  thieltaiian,  it  taW?,, fori t$ 
dominion,  apd  Spaip  bewme  subject*  nominative  case,  theftbktivc.ofLatip* 
in  succession,  to  the' Romans,  Van-  As  for  instance,  huevo,  ovubj   iv^r 
Universal  Mao.  Vol.  5tII.  « L  r-         t 
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166       Of  th9  Spanish  Language.    ByiktSev.J.Taumsemi.     [OcTOBEi 

aurum;  paco^  paucus;  aspid,  atpis;  i^unar,  jejunare;  proyeeta,  projeta^ 
ratwc,  caro;  (Uentepdexay  iadroHtl^"  ya^  jam^  Sfoeer^  jacere;  yeh^  gduf 
tro;  negro^  niger;  mcoe^  nix;  obre^  ^ana»*^emma;  ^eftfrSypavm;;  j^0,ego*, 
opas;  parfdf  paries;  pttdre^  pater;  ,^«^0»jugtiin;  ma^^tf»iDagalia) /e»le« 
parie^  pars ;  pkbe^  pleb$;  ioro,  taurut;  jd^  lenticulus. 
#oi)ir,  turpis;  virgen*  virgo;  iitire^  6tb.  It  considers  </,  ^>  jr,  as  equiva- 
lepus.  lo  these  examples^  atteution  lent  and  commutable.  Agudo,  acu- 
W9S  evidently  paid  to  the  regular  de«  tus ;  bondad^  bonitate;  ^caridad,  cari- 
cleostona  of  the  Latin.  But  when  vre  tate ;  iramido,  fremitus ;  toMdo,  mutui; 
observe  euer»9  for  corpore.  tiempo  for  mudar,  mutare ;  wedir,  metiri ;  red^ 
tempore,  aao  instead  of  homine  find  rete;  rueda,  rota;  ro^/ar, rotare;  redro, 
h^mbre'f  we  instantly  discern tbe  rude  retro;  sa/ud,  salute;  W,  sitis ;  verdtidt 
elTorts  of  a  barbarous  people  to  learn  Veritas;  ^urar, durare;  v^V/tf,  vita;  •aid, 
a  lan^age  which  was  not  their  own.  vitis;  cadezap  caput;  pozo,  puteii»; 
It  18  thus  we  account  for  lumhre^  razon,  ratio;  vikza,  vilitas;  juzgcf, 
.lumen;   legumirCf  legumen;  manse-  judicare. 

dumbre^  mansuetudo;  nomtn-e^  nomen;      7th.  It  converts  ce  final  into  ex  and 
^tfif^iVy  sanguis.  z.    £/Sr<urf  eficace; /ue^:,  judice; /ttz, 

2d.  It  rejects  the  aspirate  in  pro-  luce;  mordazp  mordace;  nuez^  nuce; 
nunciation*  although  pertinaciously  nu/rixr^nu trice;  paz^pSLo^  ;?C2r,  pisce; 
retailed  in  Its  orthography,  or  even  tenaZf  tenace;  veioz,  veloce;  venz, 
assumes  it  without  authority.  verace;  v^jr,  vice;  nivax,  yivwcti  w: 

3d.  It  is  fond  of  abbreviation.—  and  ^0;r,  voce. 
Bahop  balneum ;  bedgr,  bibere ;  benecir^  8th.  It  converts  I  'Moj  and/f,  which 
lenedicere;  caer^  cadere;  ro^er,  col-  must  be  pronounced  as.  a  guttural, 
ligere;  comer^  comedere;  doUf  domi-  like  c^  in  choir  and  chorus.*— Com^o, 
nus;  dedot  digitus;  friop  frigus;  fiel,  consilium;  fl^'«,a/>2>»aptcula;  »ia;4r» 
iidelis;  ho^  liabeo;  kas^  babes;  ha^  malleare;  irte/or,  melior;  myar^  mol- 
}iabet;^Wtf,  jaspide;  liar^  ligare;  lire;  ^Of  ocultfs;  cr€f4tt  aoricola; 
ityudarp  adjuvare;  oir^  audi  re;  raizp  semejant€t%m\\\s\  i»«^^,  mulier. 
.rfidice;  reir^  ridere;  r/o,  rivus;  roer^  9th.  It  converts  c,y^/i  into  i,  when 
rodere;  5ae/<y,  sigitta;  tos,  tussis;  re-  the v  precede  that  letter,  thus  forming 
Mar^  remi^are ;  ya^  jam ;  auto^  actus ;  a  (fouble  //,  as  in  the  Welch.  But 
fimsp  magis;  mes,  mensis;  vm/,  vitis;  having  performed  this  operation, it, 
^trguenzaf  verecundia; ,  velar^  vigi-  in  conformity  to  the  Italian,  converts 
lare;  nuesOt  nostro.  the.second/into  the  vocal  4  as  in  Ua- 

4tb.  It  considers  3,  v,  u,  p^  as  equi-  marp  clamare,  pronounced  Iramar  and 
Yalent,  and  frequently  pronounces  the  Have,  clavist  pronounced  liave. 
reverse  of  what  is  written.  ^a3o,>na*  In  like  manner  we  have  ihrna^  ^zsR- 
pMi  abiertOp  apertus;  airil,  Aprilis;  ma;  /^^/^^ ,  plaga ;  ^^o,  planus;  ikn- 
iagaht  palea;  biuda,  vidua;  Sramar,  ^o, planctus;  //eno, plenus;  /iorffr,pio- 
fremere;  bhora  and  vibora^  vipera;  rare; //arer,  pluere; //civitf,  plu via. 
Va^i^o,  capitulum;  ctf^ron,  caper;  cu*  10th.  It  converts  /  into  ^,  which 
irirp  co-opcrire;  robar,  rapere;  ^^o,  however  must  not  be  proqounced.— 
lupus;  saboTg  sapor;  saber,  sapere;  Haba,  faba;  hablar,  fabulari;  hacer, 
'somp  super;  soplar,  sutflare;  ireboi,  facere;  Aacha,  fax;  kado^  fatum; 
trifolium;  lilriN/or,  debitor.  AaiViyfagus;    ^a/co»,  falco;    handftx, 

5th.  It  considers  Cfeh,ff^J,q,y,sa  iaraes;  harinOp  farina;  kastio,  fasti* 
equivalent  and  commutaDle^  Agrio,  diuni;  hayct  fagus;  kazy  facies;  he- 
acris;  ai9i^o»  amicus;  arci//((i,argilla;  3r/i^,  fibula;  heder»  fcctere;  Ae/eir^ 
It^t  lacus ;,  fuegOf  focus ;  agua^  aqua ;  fi  1  ix ;  hembra,  fe m i na ;  kender,  findere ; 
eciar,  ejtcM;  tccba,  tegula;  techo^  ^^en^,  foenum ;  kerir,  ferire;  AermasOt 
tectum;  arouearp  arcuare;  arguiiio,  formosus;  kerrart  ferromunire;  her- 
arcuhis;  catidadp  qualitas;  coc^r,  co-  tw,  fervor;  herrefif  farrago;  hieiph\) 
quere;  cociVui,coquina^cn^Ml>Vii2o,quo*  ^er,  fcex ;  ^'erro,  ferrum;  kigo,fLcm\ 
tidiano;  ccscar,  (juassare;  ^ueso,  ca-  ^s/o,  filius;  kilo,  filum;  Aiffo/o,  fani- 
seu<;  gritapp  quiritare;  guitar,  con-  culumj  kogar^  focus;  A^^  folium ; 
stare;  moff^:^,  monachus;  pregonffT^-  holkjo,  foUicuius^  honda^  funda;  Im- 
eonium;  jauU^  caula;  iutdar,  jun*  i/pn,  fundum;  ^o^0»  fungus ;  i^orcdnii 
itxt\  vayna^ Tagilia;  aywiar^  adj uvarcj  foniseo ;  hma^  furca ;  hi^rmOf  forma; 
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hormigflt  formica;  homot  fornaxj  that  they  are  not  errors.  I  trust  I 
hoijOf  f<bs$a ;  huir^  fugere;  kumo^  fa-  tfaall  be  ever  oper  to  conviction,  nor 
mus;  hnrto^  furtum;  huso,  fusus.  would  I  defend  my  former  opinion  of 

11th.  It  converts  m  inton.— LiWo,  those  errors  if  there  were  any  trath 
limpidus;  Unfa,  iympha;  ninfa,  nyin-  in  the  arguments  of  Justus,  but  then» 
pha*,  tan,  tam.  is  no  truth  iu  them,  and  the  premises 

Many  other  peculiarities  of  this  Ian-  on  which  they  are  built  are  wholly 
jguage  might  have  been  noticed  i  but  ^^'^e. 

these  are  the  most  important  to  any  The  following  I  quoted  as  a  speef-^ 
one,  who  is  solicitous  to  gain  a  know-  ^^^^  of  tautology,— *'  Or  wish  to  re- 
ledge  of  the  Spanish,  collect  with  solemn  reminiscence;'* 

With  this  key,  and  the  application  but  Justus  denies  it  to  be  tautolopr, 
of  onfe  hour  a  day  for  ten  days,  I  am  ^od  in  his  remarks  has  established  a 
persuaded,  a  pro&cient  in  Latm  wr)uld  "c^  principle  in  philology.  He  says 
find  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  best  '*  »  not  tautology  of  meaning,  for 
Spanish  historians,  whose  works  are  ^^  adjective  solemn  being  applied  to 
as  highly  interesting  as  those  of  other  reminiscence,  gives  to  this  last  word 
nations.  a  signihcation  differing    from  merd 

Should  the  Spaniards,  either  at  this  recollection.  This  is  a  principle  of 
crisis,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  which  I  candidly  acknowledge  my 
able  to  establish  their  independence,  ignorance,  and  I  bdieve  it  will  be  a 
the  knowledge  of  their  language  will  mfficult  point  for  Justus  to  adduce  a 
be  of  the  la»t  importance  to  our  com-  wngle  instance  in  which  the  adjective 
merce,  because  of  their  extreme  par-  ^^  the  power  of  changing  the  mean- 
tiality  for  the  English,  and  the  inter-  ing  of  the  substantive.  In  mv  opl- 
cour«ewhich  will  take  place  between  i^^n,  recollection  and  reminiiibence 
us.  are  s}monyraa;  nor  can  any  adjective 

Should  they  be  detached  from  us.  change  their  absolute  meaning.  John- 
and  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  join  «on  defines  reminiscence  to  be  recol- 
the  enemies  of  England,  a  perfect  lection  5  but  Justus  sayg,  that  the 
acquaintancewith  their  language  will  passage  in  question  is  not  tautology 
he  mestimable  to  our  naval  officers,      ^n  language,  because  the  words  are 

When  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  off  <lifferent.  Tautology  consists  in  a 
Cadiz,  a  register  ship,  richly  laden,  difference  of  words,  bearing  the  same 
passed  through  his  fleet,  and  hailed  «ense;  and  I  think  it  will  fe  granted, 
m  Spanish ;  but  not  receiving  the  ex-  ^^^^  recollection  and  reminiscence  are 
pected  answer  she  discovered  her  mis-  words  which  bear  the  same  sense, 
take,  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  Therefore,  to  recollect  with  reminis- 
ishore,  and  landed  her  cargo  on  the  cence  is,  in  ray  opinion,  gross  tauto- 
beach.  logy;  «or  can  the  application  of  the 

By  the  application  of  this  key  to  adjective  solemn  give  to  reminiscence 

langu^es,  which,  for  the  informa-  a  different  meaning  than  It  really  pos- 

tion  otyour  readers,  I  have  commu-  aesses.    Whether  it  be  a  solemn  re- 

nicated  to  them,  as  exemplified  in  miniscence  or  a  lively-  reminiscence, 

German  and  in  Spanishi  the  acquisi*  it  is  still  the  same  as  if  we  said  a  so- 

tion  of  French,  Italian,  and  Portu-  lemn  recollection  or  a  lively  recollec- 

guese  will  be  greatly  expedited,  and,  *ion.    The  adjective  is  applied  merely 

as  they  advance  in  knowledge,  they  in  a  relative  sense,  and  signifies  the 

will  be  pleased  to  find,  that  all  Ian-  addition  of  some  quality;  but  it  was 

guages  are  radically  one.  left  for  Justus  to  discover  that  an  ad- 

^^^^^^^^^^  jective  altered  the  established  mean* 

«,,     «  -.    .      .  ^    mg  of  a  substantive. 

The  Euoas  0/  /A^  AuxHoa  of       ^n  regard  to  the  second  instance  of 

NuBiLiA  vtwticaitd.  bad  grammar,  Justus    is  not  more 

StH,  happy  in  his  strictures ;  and  in  vin- 

YOUR  correspondent  from   St.  dication  ofhis  first  position,  he  quotes 
Albafis  has  expressed  hb  sur-  a  passage  from  Addison's  Travels  in 
rise  at  the  grammatical  errors  which  Italy.    As  I  am  not  in  possession  of 
enumerated  in  my  review  of  Nubi-  the  book,  I  icannot  judge  of  the  con- 
}ia,  and  he  baa  -endeavoured  to  jnrove  text  of  the  passage  which  is  quoted, 
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!>at  if.  appear!  tbiat  Justus  has  mis* 
aken  the  sense  of  the  passa.i^e,  for  i| 
p  the  picture  of  Zetus  which^  repre- 
sents^ and  not  the  group  of  figureft. 
But,  supposing  that  the  sense  runs  as 
Justus  bas  quoted  it,  still  my  objec- 
tions are  not  invalidated.  I  know 
that*  group  and  number  are  often 
used  m  the  singular,  and  govern  the 
Verb  accordingly }  but  1  am  inclined  to 
think  J  that  the  instances  which  Justus 
quotes,  of  the  relative  pronoun 'being 
lused  in  the  plural^  are  of  home  manu- 
^cture.  **  The  meeting  was  large, 
and  ihev  c^me  to  several  resolutions/' 
Were  I  to  meet  with  this  phrase  in 
pur  best  philologists,  supposing  they 
pould  so  commit  themselves  as  to 
write  it,  I  should  not  hiesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  erroneous,  not  only  in  the 
ponstruction,  but  its  grammar.  The 
construction  ought  to  be,  '*  Th^ 
'meeting  was  large,  apd  several  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  to>"  or,  if  th^ 
construction  is  to  stand  with  thp  proy 
noun,  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be,— 
'^  and  it  came  to  several  resolutions." 
Thus  HorneTooke,  whose  philolo- 
gical ppwers,  I  think,  no  one  will  be 
inclined  to  dispute^  says  in  one  his 
letters  to  Jumps,  "  But  1  must  pro- 
test against  the  ^octrine  of  any  per- 
son pretending  to  determine  ^hen 
fhe  parliafneni  is  to  exercise  Us  (not 
their^  undoubted  privilege."  Hume, 
in  his  History  of  England,  says, — 
*'  The  meeting  was  held  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  ^nd  it  may  be  said  with' 
justice;  that  the  resolutions  which  ii 
passed."  Again,  "The  house  met 
^t  four  o*clock,  pursuant  to  adjoum- 
inent,  ai^d  having  parsed  the  bills  in 
Jheir  respective  stages,  it  adjourned 
till  Monday."  Had  the  passage  in 
i[uestion  bwn  thus  ^constructed,  «^  to 
pebold  the  group  that  u^d^  assembled,*^ 
then  no  one  would  have  disputed  the 
truth  of  the  remarks  of  Justus;  biit 
^s  it  stands  in  the  text,  I  believe  I 
j^hall  b^  suppojrted  by  the  mostemi? 
pent  authorities  in  d^enouncipg  ita$ 
ungrammatical. 

[Respecting  the  thu-d  f n-or,  Jusfa^ 
^pears  to  triu^iph  in  s^  false  auota? 
Hpn^  but  as  I  b^ve  npt  mvMS.  b^ 
l^e,  I  cannot  say  whetlier  tne  ^ult  ^ 
Xa  be  ascri^  to  the  printei^  or  myself- 
At^U  events  the  emendation  of  Justus 
13  liable  to  the  same  objjection,  as  it 
^  passagQ  stQod^ia  thp  foaimer  i^ 


which  I  am  supposed  to  have  quoted 
it.  A  rabmerit'5  reflection  will  con- 
vince Justus  of  the  incompleteness  of 
the  ^rase,  and  I  believe  ne  viriU  find 
it  dimcult,  with  all  his  ab'dity,  to  me- 
tamorphose the  superlative  of  an  ad- 
jective into  a  substantive.  The  pas- 
sage runs  "  arts,  science,  knowledge, 
polished  life,  ascend  in  gradual  pro- 
gress to  their  fUghesi"  To  their 
highest  what  ?  Tlie  reader  is  left  to 
conjecture.  Those  are  the  highest 
states  of  improvement,  of  excellence, 
of  "perfection,  of  beauty,  and  all  the 
other  qualities  to  which  it  is  possible 
for  those  things  to  attain.    Let  tbp 

Sassage  be  altered  as  follows,  ao3 
ustus  will  own  that  in  my  condem- 
nation of  the  passage  I  was  correct : 
**  To  observe,  that  where  virtue, 
truth,  and  liberty  erect  their  stand- 
ard, there  arts,  science,  knowledge, 
polished  life  attain  by  gradqal  pro- 
gress to  their  greatest,**  Justus  cer- 
tainly wpuld  not  defend  this  mpde  of 
expression,  and  yet  one  is  as  equally 
defensible  as  the  other. 

Truth  is  the  aim  of  Justus,  and  it 
\s  also  mine.  I  believe  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  fe^  or  none  to  attain  perfection 
in  the  science  of  philolo^.  We 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  discorofited 
when  we  are  detected  in  an  error, 
nor  offended  with  those  who  detected 
it.  If  Justus  has  any  additional 
grounds  to  produce  in  defence  of 
Nubilia,  1  am  ready  to  receive  them, 
to  refute,  or  to  acknowledge  thein* 

R.H. 
Query — Does  the  author  of  Nu- 
bilia live  at  St.  Albans  ? 
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ILLUSTRATIVE      DiSSERTATIQJf 

upon  Epigrams. 
Sir,  - 

TT  caa  be  no  gre^t  proof  gf  pjaenr 
X  Jity  to  criticise  what  men  qSf  un- 
bounded genius  ^ave  not  deepoed  it 
puerile  to  write.  1  shall  hot  there- 
fore think  it  uecessaty  to  apologize 
iTof  tlK  wanf  of  proAmdity  in  ihe  fol- 
lowing pages  to  ]^ou,  who  know  that 
it  is  sometimes  wise  to  forget  wisdto. 
It  J  ha?  fi^equeutjjjr  appear^  tp  rm 
thatoiur  most  ad^'tfed  ijirriters  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  requisites  o^  an 
epigram.  If  we  judg^  Irpm  t^  pro- 
^Up^j  o^  Swilt  VmA  m  9opf 
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od^n-g^  we  pay  re^ii^y  juoagioe  tbut  Pripr  .is  jopt  fxioxi&  ^ucoessfol  in  Iii« 

tEey  supppsed  ^n  .epigram  ai3  a  trifl©  epigrams  jibau  tjbe  Dean  : 

to  bie  synonima.    fiut  tjiis  is  an  error.  «  Venus  take  my  votive  glas$. 

An  epigram  is  indeed  a  trifle,  but  a  l^'mce  lai(iDot.iiirh^tI  Was; 

toj&e  is  not  necessarily  aii  epigram.  What  from  this  jday  I  shall  bfi, 

Xp  the  excellence  of  tm  first  Dfeyitjr,  Venus  let  me  never  see." 

poetry  and  point  are  requisite.    By  That  a  female  should  become  difi- 

point  I  mean  that  peculiar  species  of  gusted  with  her  features,  and  resign 

wit  which  is  termed  sarcastic.  ^er  glass  in  consequence,  is  rather 

I  will  now  examine  how  far  the  ^ronderful  thjui  witty.    Ite  first  Bne 

epifframs  of  our  best  authors  accord  is  the  best;  the  rest  end  feebly.    The 

with  these  three  rules.  fir^t'  couplet  conveys  all  that  is  in- 

"  We  fly  from  Luxury  and  Wealth  tended  to  be  conveyed.   , 

To  hardships  in  pursuit  of  Health  5             .  "  To  John  I  ow'd  ereat  obligatioii. 

From  generous  wines  and  co«Uy  fere,  g^  1,^  unhappily  thought  fit 

And  dosjng  kx  an  easy  chair,               "  T^,  publish  it  to  all  the  nation,                 ^ 

f  ursue  the  goddess  Health  in  vain  So  joj^n^  3^nd  I  are  more  than  quit. 

To  find  her  in  a  country  scene ;  _^.    .                ,        -,      u  ,*.  -  1.-.  1- 

And  every  where  her  footsteps  trace,  This  18  UQt  only  a  felse  but  a  back- 

And  see  her  marks  in  every  fao^  Dcyed  idea,  and  was  hackneyed  when 

And  still  her  favourites  we  meet  Prior  wrote.     There  IS  nothing  pomtr 

Crowding  the  roads  with  naked  feet.  ed  either  in  the  couceit  or  th^  manrv 

But,  oh !  so  £untly  we  pursue,  ner  of  expression. 

We  nc*er  can  have  her  fall  ia  view."  The  one,    beginning    "On    his 

Swift,  death-bed  poor  Simon  lies,"  is  full  of 

ThishasbutoneofthefiBaturesofan  humour.    The  following  is  likewise 

epigram,  namely,  versification.    It  is  laughal^e  but  unnatural : 

tediously  long  and  quite  pointless,  nor  u  Cries  Pontius,  enraged,  contradicting  his 

does  it  possess  Swift's  usual  felicity  of  wife, 

expression.     The  '  iteration    of  the  <  You  never  yet  told  me  one  trudi  inyour 

conjunction    ''and"  be^nnning  four  life.' 

lines  out  of  twelve  is  ungraceful.  Vex'd  Pontia  no  way  could  this  thesis  allow, 

*  YouVe  a  cnckhold,'  says  she,  *  do  I  tell 

V  The  glass,  by  lover's  nonsense  blurr'^,  you  truth  now  ?'  " 

Dims  and  obscures  our  sight  j  ^j^.     .                             j^,  ^j^j^^^     j^ 

^^ri'^rrwl  uZ^  '       reminds  one  of  Swiffs  humorous  bur- 

U  darkens  Reason,  light  lesque  of  Alexandrines  :- 

This  is  a  pleasing  simile,  because  it  «  Well,  if  ever  1  saw  such  another  mta 
is  new;  but  no  one  wonld   imagine  since  my  mother  bound  my  head  ; 

h  to  be  an  epigram  without  previous   you  a  gentleman  \  marry  come  up !  I  won- 
information.     The  second  couplet  is  der  where,  you  were  bred." 

obscure.                       .,       ro     r.*  The  following  is  an  unacknowledg^ 

I  will  instance  one  other  of  S wift  s  ^  translation  from  Martial.    I  forget 

to  recompence,  m  some  measure^  the  ^^^  author  — 

perusal  oif  the  two  former  :t-  ,,/..,».      t^   t?  « 

«  Pent  en  croire  avec  bon  sens  ^he  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 

Qu'un  lardon  le  mit  en  colore,  ^^^  ^  ^^^,^  y^^^  ^j,       D,  F^U;, 

Ou  que  mangvr  ui\  haiang  ^^  .  ,     _      _       1  •        *.l      ji    i 

Cestui\»ecretpourluyplaire.  Tins  method  of  making  the  ftrst 

j:^  sa  gloire  envelope  and  third  line  rhime  to  the  second, 

Songe  til  bien  de  nos  soup^."  though  unauthorised,  is  not  unplea-.. 

_.•  ^  i-.iu^r-"  sing.    It  gives  it  ah  ai?  of  compact- 

Thia,  though  one  of  tlie  ^<?st  of  si^-  ^J^     j^frtjai  writes 
teen  or  eijmteen,  is  apt  excellent;      ^,  ^  ^.^.  ,. 

Se  prS>0lSn4  word*  "  1^,'^'  "luy,"  "  Non  amo  te  Sab4i--non  possum  dicere 
J^U,:?  are  Vi^PUt  th^ir  antece^^  Hoc  polsum  tantum  dicer^non  amo  te - 
noon  "  dieu,"  to  wIk^  the  epigram  •       .  ,      ,,.         .^     ^, 

is  intended  to  relate.  It  pojisesses,  The  epigram  has  little  merit.  ThQ 
however,  an  odd  mij^tur^  of  gravity  capricious  dislike  df  na  man  can  t)e 
ofthoukttt.with  light^ess  of  flstpres-  worth  recording.  The  translation  is 
iipi^T^h  k  myj  pleasing*  better  than  the  original.    In  thp  l^t- 
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ter,  ''hoc  possum  tantum  dicere"  of  jackasses,  though  well  enongh 
(one-fourth  cf  the  epigram)  b  mere  from  a  country l>lockhead  in  real  Itfe, 
verbosity.  betrays  neither  wit  nor  shrewdness  ia 

The  following,  by  Dr.  Donne,  the  Goldsmith. 


There  is  a  vivacity  in  the  following 
idea,  very  closely  approxinaating  to 
epigrammatic  point : — 
"Weeping,  murmuring,  complaining^ 

Lost  to  every  gay  delight, 
Myra  too  sincere  for  feigning. 

Fears  th*  approaching  bridal  night. 


satirist^  is  clever  ;— 

•*  *  1  am  unable,'  yonder  beggar  cries, 
*  To  stand  or  go,*— if  he  says  true  he  lies." 

This  is  a  mere  pun,  but  the  artful 
juxtaposition  of  the  apparently  con- 
tradictory assertions   gives    it   great 
spirit. 
The  "  Five  Reasons  for  Drinking"  is   ^et  why  impair  thy  bright  perfection, 

humorous:—  Or  dim  thvbeautT  witha  tear- 

**  Goiid  >*ine — a  friend— or  being  dry 
—Or  lest  we  should  be  by  and  bye, 
•— Ur— any  other  rieason  why." 

Dr.  Aldrlch. 

The  lines  on  the  famous  Anatana- 
yClasis,    **  Dum   vivimus    viyamus,'" 


Or  dim  thy  beauty  with  a  tear ; 
Had  Myra  fc^lowed  my  direction. 
She  long  had  wanted  cause  of  fear.** 

The  person  of  the  verb  in  thb  \i 
unnecessarily  changed.  The  first 
verse  is  in  the  third  person;  the  first 
couplet  o(  the  secona  verse  is  in  the 
second  person ;  and  the  last  couplet  is 


rit  in  so  fer  as  regards  Goldsmith, 
stole  it : — 


He 


wriiten,!  think,byDr.Dodderidge,  once  more  in  the  third.  Thereiscme 
and  so  highly  extolled  by  Johnson,  other  trifling  deduction  firom  iteme^ 
are  epainently  sublime.     There  is,     •   •        -    ^  ,  ^  ,,     .  .     *- 

however,  a  solemnity  in  them  incom- 
patible with  one's  ideas  of  epigram. 

Dr.  Johnson's  trifles  are  for  the 
most  part  either  panegyrics  or  paro- 
dies, and  as  such  do  not  come  under 
the  denomination  of  epi^ams.  His 
only  one  is  far  from  excefient : — 


**  Egl6  tremble  que  dans  ce  jonr, 
L*hymen  plus  puissant  que  ramour, 
N^enlev6  ses  tresors  sans  qu^elle  ose  sen 

plaindre. 
Elle  t  n^glig^  mes  avis 
Si  la  belle  les  eut  suitis, 
Elle  n'aurait  plus  rien  4  craindre."* 

M.  De  La  Sablxere. 

From  the  above  examination  I 
think  we  may  conclude  that  the  £ng« 
lish  are  no  very  excellent  epigram- 
He  who  imagines  that  asseveration  matists.    It  is,  however,  some  cxm^ 

will  Oe  taken  for  proof ,  or  unmannerly   solation,  that  they  are  as  happy  in 

mbustfor  the  ebutlitions  of  fancy,  de-   these  jeus  d' esprit  as   the  French ; 

ceives  himself.    The  first  couplet  has   this,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  en- 

an  air  of  pedantry.    The  three  first   deavour,  in  a  future  letter,  to  prove. 

lines,  however,  possess  more  melody  j  am.  Sir,  youfs.  &c. 

than  IS  customary  ni  epigrams :  the  . 

fourth  is  disgraced  by  a  slovenly  re-  •'•  BROWK. 

petition ;  ana  he  who  makes  slovenly   Pf^lsgrave  Place, 


**  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro's  strain. 
And  Spenccr^s  verse  prolongs  Eliza*s  reign ; 
Great  George*s  acts  let  tuneful  Gibber  sing, 
For  nature  fomCd  the  poet  fof  tlie  king.'' 


repetitions,  can  expect  little  prcuse  for 
the  elegance  of  his  expression  or  the 
protnety  of  his  diction.  His  works 
will  soon  become  obtenelrated  by  con* 
tumelious  neglect,  or  be  remembered 
for  the  mere  excitation  of  risible  emo^ 
tionS' 


Oct.  6,  1809. 


The  Criminal  from  lost  HovouK^ 
By  Schiller. 

{^Continued  from  p.  188.] 

THIS  second  conviction  hei^t- 
ened  the  enormity  of  his  ofiSsnce. 
trifles,  but  has  termed  noiie  of  tJiem  The  judges  examines  the  book  of 
epigrams.  The  stanzas  on  woman  are  laws,.but  they  could  not  find  any  cast 
exquisitely  beautiful.  The  first  verse  analogous  to  Wolfs.  Jt 'was,  how- 
of  the  song  on  Hope  is  trite  5  the  se-  ever,  agreed  that  poaching  required  a 
cond  is  novel,  and  happily  expressed :  most  exemplary  punishment ;  and 
the  clown's  reply  is  intended  for  an  Wolf  was  condemned  to  have  the 
•pigram.  To  say  that  one  cannot  gallqws  burnt  on  his  back,  and  to  be 
}pok  upon  people  without  thinking  Kept  to  hard  labour  for  three  years  ig 
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the  fortress.  This  period  elapsed^  made  my  imprisonment  more  hateful 
and  he  was  liberated  from  the  fortress,  to  me.  Then  I  swore  the  mosi  bitter 
but  a  wholly  different  man  than  and  implacable  hatred  to  every  thiur 
when  he  entered  it.  Here  a  new  which  bore  the  form  of  man,  and  i 
ejjoch  in  his  life  commences,  and  I  have  kept  my  oath  with  fidelity, 
will  copy  his  own  words  which  he.  "The  first  thought  on  my  liberation 
spoke  before  his  judges.  ,   was  my  native  town.   Although  little 

'*  I  entered  the  fortress  (he  said)  as  a  presented  itself  there  towards  my  fu- 
vagabond :  I  left  it  as  a  villain.  I  ture  support,  yet  I  had  the  prospect 
then  had  something  in  the  world  of  satistying  my  hunger  for  revenge, 
which  was  dear  to  me,  and  my  pride  My  heart  beat  with  double  violence 
writhed  under  the  shame.  On  my  as,  at  a  distance,  I  saw  the  well 
entrance  into  the  fortress  I  was  con-  known  steeple  rising  among  the  trees, 
fined  with  twenty-three  prisoners.  It  was  no  more  the  secret  solemn 
two  of  whom  were  murderers,  and  pleasure  which  I  experienced  after 
the  remainder  reputed  thieves.  When  mv  first  adventure.  The  memory  of 
I  spoke  of  Grod,  I  was  laughed  at,  all  the  hardship  and  all  the  persccu- 
and  every  art  was  tried  to  make  me  tions,  which  I  had  there  tormerly 
blaspheme  my  Redeemer.  Songs  of  suffered,  awoke  on  a  sudden  as  from 
the  most  indecent  nature  were  sung  a  state  of  torpor— all  my  wounds  bled 
to  me,  which  even  1,  a  wanton  youth,  afresh — all  my  scars  burst  open.  I 
could  not  hear  without  disgust  and  hastened  my  steps,  for  I  felt  a  pecu- 
shame  5  but  my  modesty  was  still  liar  gratification  m  terrifying  my  ene- 
more  offended  oy  the  acts  which  I  mies  by  my  sudden  appearand  -,  and 
^saw  daily  committed.  Not  a  day  I  now  thirsted  more  for  fresh  humi- 
passed  over  my  head,  in  which  some  liation — than  in  former  times  I  trem- 
shameful  actioas  were  not  committ^,  bled  at  it.  The  bells  sounded  for 
or  in  which  some  criminal  design  was  vespers  as  I  arrived  in  the  market 
not  formed.  At  first  I  shunned  these  place.  The  people  were  hastening 
people  as  I  would  the  pestilence,  and  to'  church.  I  was  soon  recognised, 
witndrew  myself  as  much  as  possible  But  every  one  shunned  and  turned 
from  their  conversation  5  but  my  away  from  me.  I  was  always  partial 
heart  longed  for  a  companion,  and  to  little  children  5  and  by  an  almost* 
my  jailors  had  refused  me  my  dog.  involuntary  motion  I  gave  a  penny  to 
The  work  was  hard  and  tyrannical;  a  boy  who  came  skipping  by  me.- 
my  body  was  sickly ;  I  reouired  sup-  The  boy  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
port,  and,  I  must  be  candid,  I  also  full  in  the  fece,  and  threw  my  money 
stood  in  need  of  compassion^  and  this  at  me.  Had  my  blood  been  a  little 
I  was  obliged  to  purchase  with  the  more  composed,  I  should  have  recol- 
last  remains  of  my  conscience.  Thus  fleeted  that  my  beard,  which  I  retain- 
I  became  by  degrees  accustomed  to  ed  since  my  liberation  from  prison, 
the  most  abominable  actions,  and  in  gave  to  my  features  an  hideous  ap* 
the  last  months  of  my  imprisonment  pearance.  Tears,  such  as  I  had  ne- 
1  surpassed  my  masters.  ver  shed  before,  flowed  down  my 

*'  I  now  longed  for  the  day  of  my  cheeks.  The  boy  knows  not  whom 
fi^edom }  for  revenge  was  now  the  I  am,  nor  whence  I  came,  I  repeat- 
darling  thought  of  my  soul.  The  ed  loud  to  myself,  and  yet  he  shuns 
<x>llected  race  of  man  had  offended  me  as  3  hateful  beast.  Is  there  some 
me  5  for  all  were  better  and  happier  mark  engraven  on  my  forehead,  or 
than  I. ,  I  looked  upon  myself  as  the  have  I  lost  the  resemblance  of  man, 
inart)rr  to  natural  right,  and  as  a  vie-  because  I  feel  that  I  cannot  love  a 
tim  to  the  la^s.  Gnashing  my  teeth,  man  again.  The  contempt  of  this 
I  clanked  my  chains  when .  the  sun  boy  pained  me  more  than  rpy  thre« 
arose  behind  the  fortress.  An  exten-  years  of  imprisonment  rn  the  fortress, 
fiive  prospect  is  a  double  hell  for  a  for  I  had  conferred  a  kindness  on 
-  prisoner.  The  wind,  as  it  whistled  him,  nor  could  accuse  him  of  any 
through  the  air  holes  of  my  tower,  personal  hatred, 
and  the  swallow,  as  it  twittered  on  *' I  seated  myself  on  a  bench,  oppo^ 
the  iron  bars  of  my  window,  appeared  site  to  the  church.  I  know  not  wnat 
to  mock  me  with  their  liberty,  and  in  that  oioraent  I  bad^n  view  -,  but  I 
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know  Hoi  I  rose  wi^  anger  and  in- 
^gnation^  as  not  one  of  my  acquain- 
tance, who  passed  by  me,  thought 
me  Wottby  or  their  notice,    t  left  the 
spot  in  search  of  an  inn.    On  turning 
the  comer  of  a  street  I  encountered 
ihyHanna.    ''Wolf,"  she  exclaim- 
ed,  and  made  a  motion  to  embrace 
me,   '/returned  at  last?      God  be 
praised  that  thou  art  a^in  amongst 
us."    She  was  a  spectacle  of  hunger 
and  misery  3  in  her  face  she  bore  the 
remains  of  a  loathsoihe  disease :  her 
look  announced  the  outcast  creatufe 
to  which  she  had  fhllen.    .  I  soon 
imagined  what  had  happened:    Some 
royal  dragoons,  whom  I  just  then 
met,  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  regi- 
ment was  quartered   in   the  town. 
*'  A  soldier's  prostitute,"  I  cried,  and 
laughing,  turned  ray  back  upon  her. 
I  felt  some  consolation,  that  in  the 
rank  of  the  living  there  was  one  crea- 
ture beneath  me.    I  never  loved  her. 
"  My  mother  was  dead.    My  little 
property  bad  been  disposed  of  to  dis- 
chai'ge  the  claims  of  my  creditors. 
The  world  was  a  wilderness  to  me, 
in  which  nor  thing  nor  being  blos- 
somed for  me.    I  was  shunned  as  a 
poisonous  reptile,  but  I  at  last  taught 
myself  to  feel  no  more  the  corhpuuc- 
tions  of  shame.    Formerly  I  with- 
drew myself  from  the  sight  and  no- 
tice of  men,  because  contempt  was 
Insupportable  to  me.    Now  I  pressed 
inyself  into  society,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  my  fellow  creatures  fly 
from  me  with  terror.    I  felt  a  secret 
pleasure    in  it  3    for  I  had  nothing 
more  to  lose,  nothing  more  to  care 
for.    I  stood  in  need  of  no  good  pro- 
perties, for  nobody  supposed  I  pos- 
sessed them.    The  whole  world  was 
4>pen  before  me. '  In  another  province 
i  should  perhaps  have  been  consider- 
ed an  honourable  man ;   but  I  had 
lost  the  courage  even  to  bear  the 
semblance  of  it.^    Despair  and  shame 
had  at  last  engrafted  this  mode  of 
thinking  on  my  mind.    It  was  the 
last  refuge  remaining  for  me',  to  learn 
to  live  without  honour ;  for  I  could 
lay  claim  to  none.    If  my  vanity  and 
my  pride  had  survived  my  humilia- 
tion, I  must  have  become  a  suicide. 
In  regard  to  the  resolves  which  I 
now  formed,  I  acknowledge  I  was 
ignorant  of  thetn,  but  1  have  sfill  a 
gloomy  recollection  thst  I  was  defet* 


,  mined  to  cotnmit  e^l.  I  wa^  resolv- 
ed to  merit  my  fet^.  "Th^'  kws  I 
imagined'  were  tot  the  benefit  pf  ^e 
world;  therefore  I  waS  deterinined 
to  transgress  them.  formerly  I 
sinned  from  necessity  and  thouglit- 
lessness,  now  I  delighted  and  rejoiced 
in  it. 

"  The  first  step  r  took  was  to  con- 
tinue my  poaching.  The  chdc^  !»- 
canie  my  ruling  passion,  and  it  wds 
necessary  I  should  have  sbm6  means 
of  procuring  for  myself  a  livelihood. 
But  this  was  not  my  only  motive.  I 
felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  tfan^essing 
the  royal  edict,  and  in  committing  aU 
the  injury  in  xtiy  powdr'  to  the  lonh 
of  the  manor.  No  fear  of  b6ing 
taken  harboured  in  my  mind;  f(ff 
now  I  had  a  ball  ready  for  my  disco- 
verer, and  I  knew  that  in ,  my  aiiri  I 
seldom  failed.  1  killed  all  the^amfe 
which  presented  itself,  little?  of  WHich, 
however,  I  converted  into  mbti^, 
Xh€  major  part  I  left  to  rot  on  tfo 
ground.  1  deprived  my^lf  of  thfc 
necessariesof  life  to  afford  agreater 
waste  of  powder  and  ball.^  Tnd  de- 
vastations which  I  coramittfed  were 
at  last  the  universal  topic  of  cotiver- 
sation,  but'no  suspicion  fell  npoti  me. 
My  very  look  argued  against  it.  *My 
name  was  forgotten.  1  persevered  ia 
this  mode  of  life  for  several  months, 

'*  One  morning,  according  to  my 
custom,  I  had  traversed  the  wobd,  to 
trace  the  track  of  a  deeV.  For  \yfnt> 
hours  I  had  sought  in  vaixf,  and  I 
began  to  cotislder  my  booty  as  lost, 
as  on  a  sudden  I  discovered  my  prey 
within  reach  of  ray  shot.  Iplacfied 
my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  and  was  just 
gomgto  pull  the  trigger,  but  1  wai 
suddenly  withheld  by  tli'e  sight  of  a 
hat,  which  lay  a  few  pacfes  before  rne 
on  the  ground.  I  stepped'  fon^anl 
with  caution,  and  on  a  sudden  I 
espied  the  forrester,  Robert,  who, 
standing  behind  an  oak,  was  Ievelliffi| 
his  gun  at  the  same  deer,  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  kiTfed,  h\ 
the  sight  of  this  man'  a  cold  shfvef 
ran  through  all  my  veins;  He  wig 
the  very  man,  for  whbin,  amorigst  an 
created  beings,  I  bore  the  most  dead- 
ly hatred^  and  this  man  was,no# 
within  the  range'  of  my  bkll.  At  thiS  - 
moment  it  appeared  to  mte  a^  if  tb^ 
whole  world  lay  in  the  loading  of  mj 
gun,«id  thaftne-faatredof  my  wiofe 
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lltfe  had  compressed  itself  into  the 
point  of  the  finger,  with  which  I  was 
to  draw  the  mui-derous  ttigger.  An 
invisible  terrible  hatid  hovered  over 
me.  The  hoar-hand  of  my  fate 
ipointed  irrevocably  io  this  dark  mi* 
nute.  My  arm  trembled  as  I  direct- 
ed my  gun  to  its  unfortunate  victim  : 
my  teetn  chattered  as  in  the  froist  of 
death :  my  breath  was  almost  stifled. 
One  minute  the  direction  of  my  gun 
wavered  between  the  man  and  the 
beast—another  m'mute — another — 
and  another.  Revenge  and  conscience 
contended  for  the  victory:  but  re- 
Tenge  conquered— and  the  forrester 
was  stretched  iifeljess  on  the  ground. 
The  gun  fell  from  my  hand.  Mur- 
derer! I  stammered  slowiy.  The 
wood  was  as  silent  as  a  tomb.  I 
heard  distinctly  Uiat  I  pronounced 
the  word.  Murderer.  I  crept  nearer 
-^nearer  still — I  saw  the  last  strug- 
gles of  life.  Long  I  stood  speechless 
Before  the  corpse.  At  last  I  broke 
into  a  loud  laugh,  *'  Ah !  my  good 
friend,"  I  exclaimed,  "  thou  wilt  tell 
\Tko  more  secrets."  I  stepped  boldly 
to  the  corpse,  and  tnrnea  the  face  of 
the  murdered  uppermost.  Wide  his 
eyes^  stood  open,  ghastly  staring.  I 
became  serious.  Words  appeared  as 
if  denied  to  me.  I  besran  to  feel  as  I 
never  yet  had  felt.  Hitherto  I  had 
committed  violence  on  account  of  my 
shame.  Now  a  deed  was  done  for 
ybich  I  had  not  yet  atoned.  An 
boor  before,  I  believe  no  mortal 
would  have  been  able  to  convince  me 
that  there  was  a  greater  reprobate 
under  heaven  than  myself.  Now  I 
began  to  conjecture  that,' an  hour 
before,  I  was  even  an  object  of  enyy. 
The  judgment  of  God  never  occurred 
to  me.  But  I  had  a  confused;  indefi- 
nable recollection  of  a  halter  and  a 
sword,  and  the  execution  of  a  mur- 
derer of  a  child,  which  I  had  wit- 
nessed >  when  a  boy  at  school.  There 
was  something  terrible  in  the  thought 
to  me,  that  nenceforth  my  life  was 
forfeit  :•  then  I  wished  that  my  vic- 
tim still  lived.  I  attempted  to  recol- 
lect all  the  injury  which  the  deceased 
bad  done  to  me  in  his  lifet  but 
strange !  my  memory  was  as  if  anni- 
btlated :  I  could  not  recall  to  my  mind 
a  single  circumstance  which  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  had  driven  me  to 


the  deed.  I  could  not  comprehend 
by  what  I  was  induced  to  the  mur- 
der* R.  ri. 

[To  be  continued,^ 


The  tiTERARY  Adventures  of  Pe- 
ter Positive,  of  Gotham,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  Addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Uniyersai:. 
Maoazine. 

Mr.  Editor, 

ON  the  rst  of  April,  1776,  T,  Pe* 
ter  Positive,  was  born;  and  I 
have  been  since  informed,  that  cer- 
tain signs  appeared  at  my  birth, 
which  were  explained  by  the  old 
women,  to  be  certain  prognostica- 
tions of  the  transcendancy  w  my  ge- 
nius, and  that  I  should  stand  the  fore- 
most in  the  list  of  the  wise  men  o£ 
Gotliam.  My  father  said  the  old 
women  were  fools,  but  my  mother 
espoused  their  cause ;  and,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case,  when  words  are  to 
decide  the  question,  my  mother  gain- 
ed the  victory.  Every  orchard  vvnicli 
I  robbed,  and  every  mischievous 
trick  which  I  performed,  were  indis- 
putable proofs  of  the  existence  of  that 
genius  which  the  old  women  had 
prognosticated.  There  being  no 
school  in  the  parish,  which  my  mo- 
ther deemed  capable  of  doing  lustice 
to  my  dormant  genius,  she  applied  to 
her  sister,  resident  in  Nottingham, 
to  consult  with  her  husband,  who 
was  to  consult  with  a  friend,  which 
friend  was  to  consult  with  a  man  of 
known  ability  respecting  the  acade- 
mies of  that  town,  and  to  report  whe- 
ther there  was  one  of  sufficient  merit 
to  be  honoured  with  the  education  of 
Peter  Positive.  Several  were  reported, 
but  my  father  pleaded  his  inability  to 
sustain  the  expense.  He  argued  the 
matter  systematically,  economically, 
judicially,  and  priydentially.  My  mo- 
ther argued  it  as  women  generally 
argue,  tnat  is,  she  had  no  reason  to 
give  but  her  own  will.  My  father, 
though  not  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  man,  still  knew  so  much  of  wo- 
man, if  not  in  the  abstract,  yet  of  my 
mother,  that  to  oppose  her  will  he 
knew  was  only  to  rivet  her  stronger 
to  it ;  that  he,  for  tiie  saTse  of  peace 
at  home,  left  my  educatioa  solely  t^ 
2M 
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my  mother^  90^  considering  to  whom 
i^  was  left,  it  was  better  than  nine- 
teen  in  twenty  could  rationally  have 
expected. 

At  the  vacations,  my  mother  placed 
me  on  a  chair,  whilst  mv  father  was 
smoking  his  pipe  in  tne  evening, 
and  I  spouted  my  Pmpriae  ouae  mu" 
ribus,  or  mv  Tityre  tu  patuloi.  My 
father  stared :  my  mother  smiled. — 
The  neighbours  were  called  in,  to  hear 
me.  "Is  he  not  a  clever  boy ?*' 
asked  my  mother.  ''  Aye,  for  sar- 
Vin  he  be,'*  answered  old  Giles,  the 
blacksmith.  "  Is  he  not  a  genus  al- 
ready ?"  asked  my  mother.  '» 1  knows 
not  what  that  word  be,'*  said  an  old 
woman  ;  "  but  lud !  how  he  do  but 
sneak  gibberish."  "  Gibberish  !**  ex- 
CJairaed  my  mother,  reddening  with 
anger,  "  why  they  tells  me,  it  is  one 
of  the  dead  tongues."  '*  Aye,  aye,*' 
aaid  old  Giles,  "I  have  smoked  many 
a  tongue  in  my  time,  but  such  a 
tongue  as  this  be  I  never  know*d  be- 
fore. I  should  ^not  knpw  how  to  set 
about  smoking  it."  When  I  had  fi- 
nished my  oration, — "  What  a  thing 
it  be,'*  said  my  mother^^  '^  to  have  a 
son  a  genus.  He  will  ope  day  or 
other  be  a  parliament  man."  '*  Are 
all  parliament  men  genuses  ?'*  asked 
9ld  Giles.  "  Sartain  they  be,"  said 
my  mother,  "  or  what  business  have 
they  there  ?"  *'  How  cumes  it  then," 
asked  old  Giles,  "  that  you  only  hear 
of  most  of  them  at  lection  time,  when 
sartain  sure  they  be  all  very  good  and 
kind  ?  But  I  might  as  well  be  in  the 
parliament  house,  for  all  the  good  — " 
'*  Pooh,  pooh  !'*  said  my  mother,  in- 
terrupting him,  "  talk  about  plough- 
shares, and  let  the  parliament  alone : 
they  manajge  their  business  very  snugly 
amoncst  themselves."  I  do  not  know 
how  Jong  this  conversation  would 
have  lasted,  bad  not  my  father  bade 
mv  mother  replenish  his  jug  of  ale, 
which  she  rather  unwillingly  obeyed, 
for  she  was  in  her  element  in  an  ar- 
gument, and  never  yielded ;  for,  like 
most  females,  she  considered  herself 
always  in  the  right. 

Before  I  proceed  in  my  adventures 
I  must  beg  the  reader  to  peiiise,  with 
particular  attention,  what  1  have  al- 
ready written,  or  many  of  the  nice 
touches  will  escape  him,  which  will 
elucidate  my  character  more  forcibly 
than  if  I  had  written  volumes  .on  (he 


subject.  As  to  the  character  of  my* 
mother,  I  must  leave  that  to  explain 
itself;  bt4,  notwithstan^rng  the  nints 
of  many  people,  I  am  certain  my  fa- 
ther did  not  die  of  the  headache.  Of 
what  then,  pray  ?    Ask  his  surgeon. 

In  the  opinion  of  my  mother,  my 
education  was  completed  after  tnree 
years  residence  in  Nottingham,  and  I 
was  taken  Irom  Selectee  ts  profamtf , 
from  Virgil,  from  Seneca,  and  from 
Homer,  to  handle  a  dung  fork,  and 
stir  up  swill*  for  the  pifis.  But  my 
genius  was  not  to  be  depressed  by 
such  discouraging  circumstances,  and 
thanks  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  :  he 
assisted  me  in  tlie  fulfillment  of  the 
plans  which  I  had  formed  for  laying- 
the  efforts  of  my  genius  before  the 
public.  I  was  now  arrived  at  that 
age,  when  the  mind  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  its  bias  for  life;  and  a 
fortunate  bias  it  has  proved,  not  for 
myself,  but  for  generations  on  gene- 
rations to  come.  Literature  became 
my  darling  theme,  and  I  longed  tQ 
figure  in  the  world  as  an  author.  In- 
stead of  attending  to  the  concerns  of 
the  farm,  I  was  eiiher  spouting  scenes 
fi-om  a  favourite  tragedy,  or  writing 
scenes  for  other  people  to  spout.— 
The  barn  was  the  theatre  of  my  do^ 
quence,  and  my  father  once  caught 
me  haranguing  half  a  dozen  sheaves 
of  corn,  which  I  had  placed  upright, 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  Cato  to 
the  senators  of  Rome.  My  mother 
rejoiced  that  the  prognostications  of 
the  old  women  were  verified,  and  she 
sounded  the  fame  of  my  genius  over 
all  the  country.  My  father  shook 
his  head,  smoked  his  pipe,  but,  like  a 
wise  man,  kept  a  protound  sjence. 

I  had  just  nnished  a  work,  in  which 
I  have  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
there  was  no  rainbow  before  the  de- 
luge, when,  to  my  unspeakable  joy, 
my  cousin,  \yho  undoubtedly  had 
heard  of  my  genius,  requested  my 
father  to  allow  me  to  spend  a  month 
with  him  in  the  metropolis.  Tho 
request  was  not  refused,  and  I  set 
off  fi-om  Nottingham  with  a  light  and 
joyous  heart.  In  your  literary  course, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  have  undoubtedly 
met  with  a  certain  Parson  Adams, 
who  set  oflTon  a  journey  to  the  me- 

*  The  Nottinghamshire  word  for 
food  for  pigs. 
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fropdlis,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
buoKsher  for  his  sermons,  and  feasting 
niniself  on  the  road  with  the  emolu- 
ment and  the  honour  which  would 
be  showered  upon  the  author.  Now 
in  one  point  T  do  not  resemble  him, 
which  is,  that  I  did  not  forget  my 
MS.  as  he  did  his  sermons,  but  in  the 
second  point  I  am  the  very  type  of 
him.-  I  made  an  hundred  calcula- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  I  should 
expend  the  enormous  sum  which,  if 
I  might  believe  my  friend  the  clerk, 
any  publisher  would  be  ready  to  give 
me  for  my  MS.  I  saw  the  whole 
host  of  publishers  vieing  with  each 
other  to  become  the  purcnaser,  and  a 
city  knight  the  most  eager  cff  them  all. 
I  saw  my  name  blazoned  in  the  news- 
papers. I  saw  my  work  extolled  ^by 
all  the  Reviews  and  Magazines,  and 
especially  by  the  Edinburgh,  which 
you  kjiow,  Mr.  Editor,  is  something 
uncommon,  except  the  author  be  a 
Scotchman.  I  looked  upon  my  fel- 
low passengers  in  the  stage  coach  as 
people  beneath  me.  I  was  certain 
there  was  not  an  author  amongst 
them,  for  my  penetrating  mind  soon 
discovered  that:  their  ideas  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips, the  stagnant  state  of  trade,  and 
the  depression  of  the  stocks  |  with 
the  latter  of  which  you,  know,  Mr. 
Editor,  an  author  would  be  ashamed 
to  hold  any  acquaintance;  and  the 
only  stocks  with  which  they  are  in 
general  acquainted^  and  whose  ac- 
quaintance they  Condescend  to  ac- 
knowledge, are  mostly  to'  be  found 
In  the  market-places  and  entrances 
of  towns  5  I  therefore  sunk  into  a 
pleasing  reverie,  and  cheered  myself 
with  all  the  glories  of  authorship. — 
O !  what  fairy  visions  danced  before 
me.  I  was  enveFoped  in  a  seraph's 
glory.  I  felt  myself  pregnant  with 
uie  fire  of  Milton,  and  I  am  certain 
something  most  extraojdinary  would 
have  been  brought  forth,  had  I  not 
b€«n  suddenly  roused  from  my  reve- 
rie by  an  uncoipmon  nwtion  of  the 
fiarriage,  which,  on  looking  from  the 
-window,  I  found  to  proceed  from 
oar  entering  on  the  stones  of  London. 
We  passed  the  Bank— *the  Mansion 
House.  I  did  not  bestow  a  single 
thought  on  them,  for  I  was  informed 
that  we  were  dewing  near  to  that 
f^t  of  liber^ity   ana  the  Muses^ 


called  Paternoster-Row.  How  my 
heart  beat  with  rapture  as  I  beheld 
lis  academic  gloom.  I  could  have 
rushed  from  the  coach,  and  bave  em- 
braced every  bookseller,  publisher, 
shopman,  and  collector,  who  trod  its 
solemn  shades — from  Jones  to  Ha- 
milton. Happy,  happy  men,  thought 
J,  soon  I  will  be  amongst  you ;  soon 
my  name  shall  sound  in  every  shop, 
and  the  work  of  Peter  Positive,  of 
Gotham,  be  louder  called  for  than 
either  Ccelebs  or  NubiJia.  I  will  not 
detain  you  with  a  description  of  the 
friendly  manner  in  which  I  was  re- 
ceived by  my  cousin,  nor  of  all  the 
inquiries  which  he  made  of  his  rela- 
tives of  Gotham,  nor  will  I  describe 
to  you  my  gt-eat  surprise  at  all  the 
sights  of  Liondon,  but  hasten  to  those 
points  which  are  particularly  connect- 
ed with  my  literary  adventures. 

One  day  my  cousin  j^roposed  to 
me  to  walk  with  him  to  Hyde  Park, 
to  view  Rotten  Row  and  all  those 
famous  places  of  which  I  read  so  often 
in  the  newspapers :  but  I  did  not  see 
anything  in  tne  park,  nor  about  it, 
which  1  would  exchange  for  a  single 
look  from  Nottingham  Castle  or 
from  the  openings  in  Cliflort  Grove. 
I  therefore  urged  my  cousin  to  re- 
turn ;  and,  in  passing  down  a  long 
street,  which  I  think  he  called  Picca- 
dilly, my  attentioii  was  attracted  by 
a  number  of  persons  flocking  into  a 
house,  which,  on  inquiry  of  my  cou- 
sin, I  found  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  a  debating  society.  My  soiil 
caught  fire  at  the  words.'  The  mo- 
ment was  come  in  which  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  my 
powers  of  eloquence,  and,  witnout 
consulting  my  cousin  on  the  subject, 
I  rushed  into  the  forum :  but  on  i 
sudden  I  lost  all  powers  of  articula- 
tion. I  was  astounded  at  what  I 
heard :  such  a  vast  display  of  learaing 
— such  elegance  of  language-  such 
depth  of  reasoning— such  profundity 
of  knowledge.    I  never  before  ap*- 

E eared  so  little  in  my  own  eye^, 
leep  fled  from  my  pillow  the  whole 
of  tne  night;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  immediately  after  my  break- 
fest,  I  requested  my  cousi»  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  manager,  as  I  wished 
to  propose  a  subject  on  which  I  would 
deliver  a  profound  and  enlightened 
oration.  I  will  givQ  you  tea  days„ 
2M  2 
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Mr.  Editor,  or,  if  jrou  please,  as  manv 
olympiads,  to  divine  the  subject.  It 
ivas  an  the  man  in  the  moon.  We 
found  the  manager  paring  some  pota- 
toes which  were  to  be  placed  under 
the  scrag  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  - 
which  stood  on  the  table,  only  wait- 
ing tor  the  potatoes,  to  be  sent  to  the 
baKe-house  But  this  very  circum- 
stance gave  him  an  additional  impor- 
tance in  my  eyes,  for  J  had  read  of  a 
JRoman  Emperor  who  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  paring  turnips.  Is  it  not 
then  praiseworthy  in  the  manager  of 
a  British  Forum  to  pare  his  own 
potatoes  ?  We  were  received  in  the 
most  gracious  manner.  I  stated  the 
subject  on  which  I  wished  to  speak — 
on  the  man  in  the  moon !  The  ma- 
nager  looked  like  a  man  who  is  de- 
ceived in  his  expectations.  "Yes, 
Sir,"  I  exclaimed,  without  being  in 
the  least  abashed,  ''  I  wish  to  Speak 
en  the  man  in  the  moon,  one  ot  the 
most  wonderful,  most  important,  and 
most  mysterious  subjects  which  one 
mortal  ever  expounded  to  another." 
After  overcoming  some  weighty  ob- 
jections of  the  manager,  he  granted 
my  request:  and  in  the  evening  I 
had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  man  of  the  moon  an- 
nounced as  the  subject  for  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  as  it  would  be  opened 
by  a  gentleman,  whose  abilities  were 
conspicuous  in  the  literary  world,  the 
manager  anticipated  a  most  crowded 
assemoly.  The  wished-for  hour  ar- 
rived, and  I  hastened  to  the  forum. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Mr.  Bu&DON  in   Vindication  of 
Mr  >MAhTHVs, 
Sir, 

THE  last  number  of  your  very 
useful  Magazine  contained  a 
letter  from  a  constant  and  laborious 
correspondent,  who  has  taken  great 
pains  to  produce  a  melioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  His  object  in 
that  letter  is  to  controvert  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Malthus  on  the  subject  of  po- 
pulation, which  he,  among  many 
others,  has  either  wilfully  misrepre- 
sented or  igtiorantly  mistaken.  He 
professes  himself  the  friend  and  ad- 
vocate of  tlie  poor,  and  therefore  he 
is  unwilling  to  lay  any  restraint  oa 


thdr  eojcmnents.  Under  the  iqa-r 
pression  ot  this  feeling,  he  seems  Uf 
be  much  offended  with  Mr.  Malthus 
for  having  proposed  a  check  for  di' 
minishing  tne  tendency  of  populatiba 
to  encrease  beyond  the  means  of  sub-« 
sistence,  and  lie  seems  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Malthus  knew  of  no  other,  an4 
proposed  it  as  the  sole  means  of 
restraining  a  redundant  population j 
whereas  he  has  only  proposed  it  as  a 
substitute  for  those  which  are  akeady 
known  to  exist  in  the  world,  ana 
these  are  vice  and  misery,  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  are  to  be  found  iiji 
al  most  every  collection  of  men  •  Th© 
basis  of  Mr.Malthus's  doctrine  re- 
mains yet  unshaken  ;  but  your  cor- 
respondent seems  to  forget  that  the 
geometrical  progression  in  the  in- 
prease  of  men,  and  even  the  arithme'- 
tical  in  the  increase  of  provisions,  cap 
only  take  place  under  the  most  unli- 
mited circumstances,  and  Mr.M.  is 
far  from  affirming  that  they  ever  do 
take  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  affairs.  The  whole  bent  and 
object  of  his  book  is  to  prove  that 
vice  and  misery  are  ever  at  work  ta 
thin  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and 
therefore,  as  a  benevc^nt  man  and  a 
Christian,  he  proposes  that  the  exer- 
cise of  our  reason  and  the  restraints 
of  our  appetites  should  be  substituted 
in  the  room  of  those  terrible  correc-^ 
tors  of  an  excessive  tendency  to  po- 
pulation, which  now  deform  the  fair 
face  of  civilized  society.  His  inten- 
tion, no  doubt,  deserves  praise,  as 
well  as  the  industry  with  which  h& 
has  collected  the  proofs  of  his  posi* 
tion:  but  I  doubt  his  philosophy 
might  as  well  be  addressed  to  the 
winds  as  to  those  for  whom  it  is  prin- 
cipally intended.  Mankind  are  and 
ever  naive  been.wicked^nd  miserable, 
and  that  they  should  be  so  is,  I  be- 
lieve, established  by  a  decree  of  na- 
ture, which  no  human  power  caij 
ever  reverse.  They  will  go  on  to 
'^  increase  and  multiply,"  and  they 
will  ever  he  subject  to  that  destiny 
which  has  hitherto  rendered  them 
and  their  progeny  the  children  of 
misery}  for  though  there  is  much 
enjoymeut  in  the  world,  there  will 
ever  be  much  to  damp  artd  diminish 
our  pleasure. 

The  doctrine  and  the  fact  beiiij 
what  I  have  stated,  the  elaborate  ar- 
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gmnents  of  your  correspondent  are  a 
mere  work  of  supererogation.  1  will 
therefore  spare  myselt  the  trouble, 
which  J  at  first  intended,  of  confuting 
them  singly.  .They  are  all  answered 
in  this  one  word — they  do  not  apply 
to  any  thine  Mr.  Malthus  has  assert- 
ed :  and  did  your  correspondent  tho- 
roughly understand  his  doctrine,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  join  with 
him  in  wishing  that,  since  the  ten- 
dency to  population  must  be  restrain- 
ed, it  could  be  restrained  by  means 
less  afBicting  than  those  which  ope- 
rate and  have  operated  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  j  and  I  should  join 
with  them  in  the  same  benevolent, 
yet  unavailing  wish,  were  I  not  con- 
vinced, that  Nature  will  not  alter  the 
constitution  of  things  for  all  the  phi- 
losophers that  ever  existed. 

I  remain,  &c. 

W.  BURDON, 

Hartford,  near  Morpeth^ 
Oc^7,  18P9, 
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The  foUotein^  is  too  long  for  the  poetical 
department t  ns  it  would  monopolize 
the  space  due  to  our  other  friends  : 
and  it  has  too  much  merit  to  be  omit- 
ted :  we  therefore  insert  it  here. 

Ode   to  JoTf.      By  Schiller.    A 

Freemason's  Song. 
TOY  from  source  celestial  springing,  , 

Inmate  of  elysian  bowers. 
We  thy  holy  temple  enter, 

We  invoke  thy  heavenly  pewcrs. 
Tyrant  customs,  harsh  distinctions. 

Sink  before  thy  just  award, 
Beggars  ar6  the  peers  of  princes 

Where  thy  magic  voice  is  heard. 

CHORUS. 

Fellow  myriads,  far  and  hear, 
Hail  1  and  take  the  proflfer'd  han,d. 
Sure  a  power  to  mortals  bland. 

Dwells  above  yon  starry  sphere. 

He  whom  happier  Fortune  favours, 

He  who  boasts  a  friend  that*s  true, 
He  whom  Love's  soft  transport  kindles. 

Let  him  join  the  gladsome  crew. 
But  the  wretoh  whose  wayward  fortunes 

Love  arid  Friendship's  boons  restrain, 
Let  him  quit  the  joyous  banquet, 

Weeping  quit  the  genial  train. 

CHORUS, 

Sacred  powers  of  sympathy  ! 

All  creation  owns  thy  sway ; 

To  the  brighter  realms  of  day 
Thou  shalt  lift  thy  votary. 


All  that  breathes  thro*  varied  nature 

Sips  the  neciar'd  cup  of  joy. 
Good  and  bad  with  equal  ardour 

Fondly  croud  her  roseate  way. 
LoYe  and  wine  and  Friendship's  treasure^ 

Joy  with  lavish  hand  bestows  j 
Joy  the  abject  reptile  gladdens, 

While  with  joy  the  seraph  gIo;irs. 

CBORV8. 

portals  own  the  deity, 

Own  the  power  of  Nature's  Lord; 

Let  the  rapturous  loud  accord 
Reach  the  blissful  seats  on  high. 

Joy,  unceasing  source  of  motion. 

Animates  the  varied  scene. 
Potent  spring  of  wide  creation, 

Joy  impels  the  vast  machine. 
Buds  to  flowers  her  influence  ripens. 

Suns  she  draws  from  realms  of  day. 
Rolls  the  spheres  thro'  boundless  ether 

Far  beyond  the  tube's  survey. 

I  CHORUS. 

Joyous  as  the  rolling  sphere, 
Wanders  thro'  ethereal  space. 
Let  us  speed  our  mortal  race. 

Gaily  speed  our  short  career. 

Smiling  swe^t  in  Truth's  bright  minor, 

Joy  the  searcher's  toil  requites  : 
Joy,  the  prize  of  mild  endurance. 

Leads  to  Virtue's  steepy  heights. 
See  on  Truth's  refulgent  mountain. 

High  aloft  Iter  banners  wave : 
Joy  pervades  the  choir  of  angels, 

Joy  sliall  cheer  the  darksome  grave. 

CHORUS. 

Learn  the  ills  of  life  to  bear, 
Check  the  tear  and  still  the  sigh^ 
Heaven  rewards  the  victory 

High  above  yon  spangled  sphere. 

Nought  requites  indulgent  heaven^ 

Let  us  emulate  its  care. 
Sons  of  Poverty  and  Sorrow 

Haste  and  And  a  welcome  here. 
Fell  revenge  and  bitter  rancour 

Shun  the  social  gay  retreat. 
Here  be  ev'ry  foe  forgiven. 

Pardon  every  wrong  avrait. 

CHORUS. 

Jars  and  broils  no  more  be  heanl. 
Peace  her  olive  wand  displays,  . 
He  whose  eye  the  globe  survey* 

Soon  will  judge  as  we  award. 

Sparkling  high  in  flowing  glasses. 

Flights  sublime  shall  joy  inspire 
Cannibals  inhale  soft  mercy, 

Wild  despair — heroic  fire. 
Now  the  mantling  gohlet  circles. 

Gaily  quaff  the  generous  wine; 
Wine  tl»e  gift  of  bounteous  Nature, 

Piaise  the  Power  who  gave  the  vine. 
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CRORIT8.  Hw  name  was  WiUon :   a  man  cf 

He.  whose  piaise  the  tuneful  sphere*  independent   fortune,    aiid   eminent 
Chaunt  in  ceaseless  harmony ;  among  the  gay  and  the  dissipated.  HiS 

exterior  was  not  unpleasing,  noa:  were 
his  manners  without  that  superfidal 
amenity  which  is  caught  by  habitual 
intercourse  with  well-bred  and  refined 
perfons.  His  discourse  was  voluble, 
and  it  reminded  me  of  the  distich  of 
the  poet: 
Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where   they 

most  abound 
Much    fruit   o^   sense    beneath  is  rarely 
found. 

If  he  were  to  be  estimated  by  the 
facility  which  he  talked  upon  every 
topic,  he  might  be  considered  as  a 
rival  to  the  admirable  Crichtm:  to 
him  nothing  was  difficult.  I  was,  at 
first,  deceived  by  his  fluency,  into  a 
belief  of  his  vast  acquirements :  but, 
seizing  a  moment  to  examine  the 
tenor  of  bis  discourse,  I  was  soon 
convinced  that 


He  who  dwells  above  the  sky. 
Gave  the  vine  to  soothe  our  cares. 

Calmly  bear  the  frowns  of  Fortune, 

Soothe  the  heart  oppressed  with  woe. 
Sacred  keep  the  pUghied  promise, 

True  alike  to  frieind  and  foe. 
Manly  PrVde  display  to  princes. 

Give  to  modest  worth  its  due. 
Cherish  Truth  and  aU  its  voVries, 

Deprecate  the  perjur'd  crew, 

CHORUS. 

Closer  knit  our  holy  bonds. 
Low  at  Truth's  bright  altar  bow. 
Swear  to  keep  the  plighted  vow. 

Swear  by  him  who  all  commands. 

"Wide  may  sacred  Freedom  tnumph. 

E'en  may  pity  vice  await, 
Hope  attend  life's  latest  glimmer, 

Mercy  ward  the  felon's  fete. 
1^  *  the  shrouded  dead  shall  quicken. 

Mortals  list  and  heaven  adore, 
Every  crime  shall  be  forgi?en. 

Death  and  hell  shall  be  no  more. 

CHOkUS. 

Peace  at  life's  departing  scene, 
Soft  repose  beneath  the,  tomb, 
Looks  benign  and  gracious  doom. 

From  the  awful  Judge  of  men. 

Philo  Germanicus. 


"  Shallow  streams  run,  dimpling,  all  the 
way." 

In  argument,  he  hoped  to  over- 
come every  thing  by  a  gracious  smile, 
much  gesticulation,  and  a  constant 
application  of  you  may  depend  upon 
it^-^l  assure  you-^ifs  absolutely  cer* 
tairtjT-^'s  absurd  to  think  otherwise, 
&c.  &c.  If  all  these  failed,  he  laugh- 
edj  and  if  laughing  failed,  he  strove 


The  Wbtif  Club:  th£  dtgnified  to  shield  himself  behind  a  pompous  si- 
AssEMBLT  of  British  Noble-  lence,undisturbedbutbyayeorno,aDd 
MEN  ! !  which  seemed  to  imply  that  his  oppo- 


Oh  Shame!  where' is  thy  blush? 

f  Extracted  from  Nubilia.] 

"We  have,  on  many  previous  occanons^ 


nent  was  wholly  unworthy  of  serioos 
refutation.  It  was  not  indeed  often 
that  he  was  induoed  to  enter  u]Khi 
intricate  discissions :  his^Donversation 
allotted  room  in  our  passes  to  instruc-  consisted  of  short  Bights  and  sudden 
five  or  amusing  extracts , from  con-  irruptions :  but  when  wine  had  dis- 
iemporary  publications :  beliemng^  as  possessed  prudence  of  her  post,  it  was 
toe  do,  that  it  is  no  objection  against  then  that  he  exhibited  himself  in  all 
tohat  is  meritorious  that  it  has  been  the  impotence  of  mind.  At  such 
hefore,though  recentlt^, printed.  Every  moments  I  rather  pitied  than  despised 
reader  of  a  Magazine  is  not,  neces-  him. 

sarily  the  reader  of  each  new  orpo-  j^^  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the 
pular  'work  that  is  published:  and  associated  coachmen.  He  was  one  of 
under  this  impression,  we  now  present  those  degenerate  beings  who  place 
to  our  readers  an  extract  from  Nu-^  their  renown  in  the  dexterous  ma- 
BiLiA,  w^2c^  deservedly  stigmatizes  nagement  of  four  in  hand :  who  pre- 
a  worthless  society.  fer  turnii^  a  sharp  corner  to  any  rai 

WHILEwe  were  at  Keswick  my  tionalactj  and  who  glory  in  their 
uncle  happened  to  meet  with  exaltation  to  a  dickie,  as  much  as  a 
an  intimate  London  acquaintance,  wise  man  would,  in  his  exaltation  ta 
who  had  resorted  thither  for  the  wisdom  or  to  virtue.  I  need  not  add 
fdsliionable  purpose  of  seeing  the  lakes,  that  his  language  vraa  toooftwthft 
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^mgaaefi  of  the  stable;  deprived  in-  xoean  those  that  are  committed  nnd^ 

deed  of  its  grosser  qualities,  but  pre«  the  public  eye)  commuBicate  infec* 

serving  all  its  spirit.    His  dress  was  so  tion  ^  they  sap  the  foundations  of  the 

characteristic,  so  descriptive  of  the  commonweal,  and  lead,  in  their  train, 

habits  of  the  man,  that  when  he  first  anarchy^   rebellion    and  bloodfidbed« 

addressed  my  uncle,  and  I  perceived  Can  it  be  expected  that  a  people 

them  in  friendly  discourse  together^  should  feel  reverence  §oir  «unblers« 

a  transient  sense  of  humiliation  and  jockies    and  cockers  ?   And  if  that 

debasement  crept  across  me,  that  a  reverence,  which  rests  upon  opinion, 

relative  of  mine  should  associate  so  be  annihilated^  what  other  basis  will 

familiarly    with    what    I   naturally  y:ou  find,  to  support  the  present  dis« 

judged  him  to  be,  a  coachman.    My  tinctions  of  society  ?    Man,  simply 

embarrassment,  indeed,  was  relieved  considered,  is  co-ordinate  with  noan^ 

by  Sophia,  and  a  mingled  sentiment  and,  in  society,  he  is  diversified  only 

of  contempt  and  indignation  Succeed-  by  wisdom,  by  virtue,  by  power,  or 

ed  the  feelings  that  were  first  excited,  by  vic£.  To  our  superiors  lo  wisdom 

It  were  vam  to  hope  that  admoni-  and  in  virtue  we  instinctively  submit : 
tidn  can  reach  those  who  have  lost  all  but,  our  superiors  in  vice  alone,  wn 
self  respect.  He  who  can  descend  to  indignantly  resist.  Here  then  aro 
the  acquirements  of  a  coachman,  will  the  evils  whk:h  are  to  be  dreaded* 
be  content  with  a  coachman's  im-  The  moral  distinctions  of  society  are 
portaoce.  He  who  has  chosen  the  shaking  to  their  centre:  they  are 
stable  for  his  palces'tra,  can  have  no  crumbling  into  dust :  and  woe  to  th% 
ambition  beyond  a  groom.  The  man  land  that  is  purified  by  fire  and  Uood. 
whose  highest  wishes  centre  in  the  In  such  a  crisis,  the  innocent  may 
accomplishments  of  a  postilion,  will  fall:  the  guilty  must.'  on  their  de- 
look  for  his  reward  among  those  who  voted  heads  the  first  tide  of  vengeance 
can  judge  of  his  merits,  and  grooms,  will  fiow,  and  it  will  s^eep-  theiii  to 
coachmen,  and  postilions  will,  there*  destruction. 

fore,  be  his  arbitri  eleganHarum.  It  is  lamentable  to  behold  such  un- 
Could  we  but  teach  the  world  to  see  awed  depravity.  Public  opinion  has 
with  ,Qur  own  eyes,  what  great  per-  lost  its  wholesome  power  over  the 
sonages  we  should  all  be :  and  could  corrupt,  and  nothing  is  thought  vile 
these  degenerate  beii^s  but  transform  enough  to  be  done  in  secret.  We 
England  into  one  vast  stable,  and  its  are  taught  to  consider,  (and  we  must 
inhabitants  into  jockies,  their  renown  consider)  oui:  nobility  as  the  here* 
wduld  then  be  illustrious  and  per-  ditary  legislators  of 'the  country :  and 
liianent :  for,  in  a  nation  of  blind  we  look  up  to  the  opulent  as  our  de- 
people,  a  one-eyed  man  would  be  legated  ones.  Where  then  is  our 
king.    This,  however,  cannot  be.  safety,  if  the  senate  is  exchanged  for 

Shew  me  then  a  human  creature  the  stable  ?  If  the  toils  of  state  are 
more  despicable  than  the  members  of  bartered  for  the. sordid  honours  of  a 

tlie  ff^hip  Club,  I  could  almost  ex-  jockey?  While  such  events  are  taking 
claim,  in  the  indignant  language  of  place,  what  must  be  the  silent  pro* 

Shakspeare;  gress  of  opinion  ? 

-..,            ,  .      ,•             .       ^     .  I  do  not  address  myself  to  indivi* 

Oh  heaven  that  such  companions  thoud'st  ^^gi^^     j  ^^^^^  ^e  inditierent  to  the 

And  puHn'everv  honest  h^nrl  a  xclnp  ^circunistmice  of  thirty  or  a  hundred 

To  lash  the  rascals  naked  thro^  the  world,  ^^"i  ^^j*  ^boni  Uieir  forefathers  have 

Even  fiom  the  east  to  the  west.  acquired  wealth  and  titles,  ascending 

the  coach-box.  It  may  be  their  pro- 
Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  intempe-  per  place :  it  certainly  is  their  proper 
rate  language  ?  No.  It  cannot.  Who  place,  for  they  give  proof  of  its  pro- 
are  they  that  constitute  this  worthless  priety  in  their  choice.  I  could  be- 
club?  The  titled  and  the  opulent,  hold  them  tliere,  as  I  have  beheld 
And  what  ought  to  be  their  influence  them,  with  pity  and  contempt,  and  I 
and  example  in  society  ?  A  corrupt  could  easily  persuacfe  myself  that  they 
and  profligate  nobiJity  is  a  nation's  perform  a  public  good  vby  keeping 
acoiirge.  Private  vices  respect  only  away  from  the  senate,  and  by  abstain- 
tbe  iwliiuddal  i    but  public  one^^  (I  ing  irom  all  connexion  with  public 
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tnrtwadicMW.  I  could,  cheerftdly, 
oonsirn  tbem  to  the  ignoble  ipost 
they  liad  chosen,  and  tluink  heaven 
that  he  had  gifted  so  many  of  his 
creatares  with  so  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  thetxiselves  aiKl  their  powers.  I 
should  account  it  a  blessing  that  so 
much  folly  and  so  much  meanness 
had  selected  so  adequate  a  course. 
But  I  look  farther.  I  look  to  the 
in^ence  which  these  things  have 
upon  men's  opinion.  I  look  to  the 
contagion  of  example :  I  look  to  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  a  nation 
when  its  rulers  are  sunk  in  the  pur- 
suit of  sordid  pleasures,  and  when 
they  have  destroyed,  by  their  profli- 
gacy, the  reverence,  and  with  the 
reverence,  the  obedience  of  the  people. 
History  will  teach  us  wisdom,  here, 
by  example  -,  and  if  we  unfold  its 
volumes  we  shall  And  that  empires 
and  states  have  fallen,  and  will  ^11^ 
by  the  enervating  influence  of  dege- 
neracy,  corruption,  and  luxury ;  and 
this  degeneracy,  this  corruption,  this 
luxury,  have  been  generated,  not 
among  the  people,  emphatically  so 
called;  but  among  their  rulers:  it  is 
there,  that  they  havie  taken  root, 
budded  and  expanded,  and  from  them 
they  have  silently  and  gradually  de- 
scended, till  the  whole  coimnonweal 
hais  become  rotten.  These  are  truths 
that  cannot  be  refuted.  Let  me  not, 
then,  be  accused  of  exaggerating  dan- 
gers, or  exciting  needless  alarm.  The 
evil  may  be  distant,  but  have  we  not 
cause  to  tremble,  if  it  be  begun  ?  If  a 
roan  were  told,  and  if  he  knew  the 
prediction  to  be  certain,  that  his  house 
would  one  day  fall  upon  him  and  crush 
him,  by  the  silent  undermining  of 
rats,  would  he  not  be  vigilant  to  pre- 
vent a  single  rat  firom  sheltering  in  its 
foundation  ?    . 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  written  may 
be  stigmatized  as  the  vehemence  of 
folly.  If  it  be  folly,  it  is,  at  least,  in 
a  good  cause.  If  I  anticipate,  what 
can  never  happen:  if  I  imagine  cor- 
ruption that  aces  not  exist :  if  I  fore- 
see consequences  that  cannot  ensue,  I 
shall  rejoice  in  a  conviction  of  my 
error,  and  thank  him  that  produces 
it.  But,  if  these  Jhings  are:  and  it 
the  eternal  course' of  events  proclaims 
what  must  be  the  result  of  these 
things :  I  shall  surely  be  pardoned,  if, 
^om^an  an&iety  that  is  natural  and 


honourable  to  me,  I  have  eahr^ 
the  peril,  or  aggravated  the  causes. 
The  precision  of  truth  may,  some- 
times, '  be  laid  aside,  when  its  elist-* 
ence  is  real..  If  we  can  alarm  men 
from  their  vices  by  magnifying  their 
danger*  who  shall  condemn  t&  pro* 
cess? 


To  Mr.  J.  Brown,  in  Defence  of 
A.  B. 
Sir, 

AS  you  have  been  pleased  to  in- 
form  us  of  the  generous  prin- 
ciple which  induced  you  to  publish 
your  remark  on  A.  B.*s  criticism, 
permit  me  to  pay  my  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  that  scrupulous  honesty  which 
prompted  you  *'  to  pluck  the  bcw- 
rowed  laurels  from  his  brtfw."    I  ap- 

Elaud  the  diligence  with  which  you 
ave  perused  your  author ;  and  could 
I  view  with  the  same  approbation  the 
use  which  you  have  m^ue  of  his  au- 
thority, I  would  content  myself  with 
simply  recording  your  praises,  and 
leaving  you  in  full  possession  of  the 
reward  of  your  ingenuity.  But  when 
a  man  thinks  proper  to  intrude  in  the 
discussion  of  a  question,  not  for  the 

Eurpose  of  argument,  but  merely  to 
old  up  one  of  the  parties  to  ridicule 
and  contempt,  or  to  make  a  vain  dis- 
play of  his  own  acquirements,  it  is  too 
bold  for  him  to  say  that  "  common 
honesty"  was  his  only  motive. 

What  you  have  advanced  implies 
two  propositions :  that  A.  B.  has  bor-  J 
rowed  the  objection  from  Lord 
Kaiines ;  and  that  he  indulges  in  a 
criminal  self-complaceBcy  on  account 
of  the  applause  which  he  has  received. 
Now,  smce  it  does  not  follow  that  an 
author  is  a  plagiarist,  because  there 
happens  to  be  a  concurrence  of  opi- 
nion on  a  given  subject  betwixt  him- 
self and  another  author,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  enquire,  how  you  came  to 
know  that  A.  B.  had  borrowed  the 
argument  from  Lord  K.  or  that  be 
liad  ever  perused  his  lordship's  work. 
And,  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  pene- 
trate the  recesses  of^  the  heart,  do  in- 
form us  how  you  obtained  intelligence 
that  he  indulged  the  self-complacency 
you  mention.  Truly,  Sir,  seeing  that 
you  wrote  your  wise  letter  the  verjr 
day  when  you  first  observed  lA.  B. « 
argument,  your  time  has  uot  been  iU 
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tmplojFed  m  making  these  'pn^oand  the  seduction  of  a  «^^  ^Xit,  was  now  ' 
discoveries.  become  common^    The  noble  geatle* 

But  the  detection>  it  seetns,  ''  bad  man  and  his  servants  were  so  disso* 
the  sing61ar  power  of  at  once  adding  lute  that  it  was  not  easy  for  a  girl  to 
to  the  weight,  and  deducting  fi-om  escape  their  snares.  Xharing  the  re- 
tbe  qaerit,  of  A.  B.'s  argument  "  in  maijder  of  our  stay  tbere>  we  wit- 
so  far  as  respects  himself  at  least.'*  nesscd  several  melancholy  instances 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  authority  of  of  this,  and  one  of  the  inhabitants  Jost 
Lord  K.  would  add  weight  to  almost  his  life  through  it.  He  entertaiaecl 
any  argument.  But  A.  B.  Sir,  is  some  suspicion  of  hiis  wife's  fidelity, 
content  to  stand  on  his  own  ground  j  and  he  knew  well,  that  among  tho 
and  as  long  as  he  exercises  his  inge-  nobility,  tliere  are  those  who  tlunk  it 
nuity  in  discovering  errors  in  cele-  no  di^race  to  have  an  intrigue  with 
brated  authors,  and  thereby  prevent-  a  female  of  low  condition,  whom  thejr 
in^  the  driFusion  of  bad  taste,  his  would  be  ashamed  to  sit  at  the  same 
opin/on  will  carry  with  it  an  intrinsic  table  with,  or  even  in  the  same  pew 
weight,  which  will  receive  but  little  at  church.  When  he  spoke  to  his 
addition  even  from  the  authority  of  wife  upon  the  subject,  she  did  not 
Lord K. and sufferno diminution trom  attempt  to  assert  her  innocence  by 
Ihe  attacks  of  Mr.  Brown.  prayers,  tears,  and  looks,  by  which 

Your*s  &C.  ^  woman  can  sometimes  soften  the 

'        yj  most  obdurate  iieart  j   but  she  siezed 

* '^^^^'  a  large  pair  of  scissars,  and.  In  avio- 
'     ■■!'■■  lent  rage  attempted  to  destroy  herself. 

The  AnvEVTORES  «wrf  Travels,  m  Her  husband,  indeed,  prevented  her, 
various  Parts  of  the  Globe,  o/ t*"*,.  ""fortunately,  there  lay  also  a 
He^ry  Vog&l/ Iranslated  from  kmte  upon  the  table.  This  she  got 
tfie  German.  hold  of,and  as  he  wasMnvmg  to  tak# 

r^    ,.  '     ^  ,^^  ^  it  from  her  by  force,  the  knjte,  in  the 

It^ontinuedfrom  p.  102.]  scuffle,  entered  bis  breast  and  cut  an 

pOCKELSLOHhad  been  hitherto  artery.  He  lay  ill  of  this  wound  tor 
•^  distinguished  throughout  the  six  days,  and  seemed  to  have  some 
whole  country  for  its  prosperity,  its  •  hope  of  recovery,  but  on  the  seventh 
size,  and  the  number  of  Its  inhabitants,  he  expired.  The  woman  vindicated 
Eur  this,  however,  it  had  been  in-  herself  upon  her  trial,  in  this  manner, 
debted  not  to  its  situation,  nor  to  the  that  his  death  was  to  be  solely  as« 
extent  or  fertility  of  its  fields,  but  cri bed  to  tlie  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
solely  to  the  industry  and  regular  ing  only  six  hours  before  it  happened, 
economy  of  its  residents.  Fifty  years  sought  a  reconciliafion  with  her,  and 
before,  Pockelsloh  had  obtained  the  that  the  violence  of  his  emotions  oa 
unenviable  repute  of  ffluttony  and  ill  that  occasion,  caused  a  fresh  rupture 
manners,  but  since,  labour  and  jfru-  of  the  artery,  and  his  death  ensued  in 
gality  had  become  popular.  Hence,  consequence.  As,  however,  the  good 
die  place  increased  so  rapidly  in  size  man,  before  he  died,  had  pronounced 
and  population,  that  the  number  of  her  free  from  all  intention  of  killing 
phildren  at  school,  had  increased  dur-  him,  the  magistrate  declared  her  in* 
ipgthat  period,  from  80  to  lao.    As  nocent. 

these  grew  up  and  assisted  their  pa-        Another     misfortune     happened 

rents,    so   tlie    latter     increased   in  through  the  children  of  this  noble 

wealth.  family,  which  caused  many  tears  to 

But  now  the  place  underwent  a  sad  many  worthy  parents.     At  the  en- 

change   from  the   iufluence  of  the  trance  of  the  village  there  was  a  high 

aewly  arrived    family.      Virtue  and   hill,  and  on  which  the  children  of  the 

purity  of  morals,  and  with  them  also  place  heqaenlly  used  to  play.    One 

domestic  industry,  were  openly  and  day  a  number  of  them  resorted  thi- 

fearlessly    attiacked,   and    ju    conse-   ther  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  them- 

Quence,  much  discord  w^s  sown  in  selves.    The  sons  of  the  gentlemen 

rarailies.    What,  before,  bad  not  been  were  on  the  hill,  and  throwing  a  larg^ 

,J^^rd  of  for  a  series  of  years,  namely,  stone  down  it,  they  killed  a  most  pro- 

the  infidelity  of  a  married  woman,  vr  mising  youth.     Xfo  eideit  «f  thesi* 
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boftraa  iimnecBttdy  into  the  viUage» 
aadoonTe^ed  to  the  parents  the  me* 
laocholy  tidtngt  that  his  brother  had 
killed  their  ion.  The  iorrow  of  the 
pttreots  was  excessive;  and  every 
person  in  the  village  pitied  the  un- 
happy death. of  the  boy,  for  he  was  a 
pious,  good  jroath. 

SacB  and  similar  accidents  had  been 
quite  unknown  in  our  village  before* 
and  at  was  rtot  theretbre  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  every  one  wished  this 
family  had  never  oome  to  Pockeisloh. 
Evett  our  court  of  justice,  in  which 
heretofore  strict  equity  and  law  were 
made  to^go  hand  in  hand  with  hu- 
manity and  kindness,  was  now  quite 
ahered ;  several  crimes  were  com« 
mitted  that  wdl  deserved  to  be  car- 
ried before  higher  tribunals.  I  will 
mention  one  or  two  which  happened 
dnring  our  stay  there. 

A  country  mail,  during  harvest  time, 
had  half  a  dozen  pewter  plates  and 
some  otlier  articles,  stolen  out  of  his 
room,  the  value  of  which  might  be 
about  six  dollars.  Luckily,  as  the 
countryman  thought,  the  theft  was 
discovered,  for  he  himself  was  pre- 
sent, and  he  forbad  his  wife  and  his 
servants  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
take  anjr  notice  of  the  loss  sustained, 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if  he  beard 
the  slightest  report  of  the  matter, 
would  perhaps  leave  him  in  costs  to 
twice  the  amount  of  the  things  lost, 
and  this  to  get  his  own  property 
HgRin  I  especially  as  the  thieves  were 
not  to  be  found.  What  happened  ? 
About  a  quarter  of  a  year  afterwards, 
the  thieves  were  taken  up  for  another 
ofience,  and  they  confessed  that  they 
had,  a  little  tune  before,  robbed  a 
&rmer  in  Pockleslok  of  half  a  dozen 
plates  and  some  other  things.  This 
was  reported  to  the  lord  oi  the  manor, 
the  farmer  was  cited  to  appear,  and 
Ae  was  mulcted  in  the  fine  of  twenty- 
eight  dollars  tor  ooncealing  a  robbery ! 

Another  circumstance  which  hap- 
pened will  aflect  the  reader  still  niore. 
touring  the  greatest  severity  of  win- 
ter, there  came,  in  th^  course  of  their 
peregripation,  two  travelling  joufney- 
Hien  to  our  village.  As  strangers, 
they  either  did  not  know  that  the 
htgn  and  noble  gentleman  had  forbad 
alTbeggars  to  enter  tlie  place,  or  they 
'thought  that  necessity  has  no  law. 
M9  received  inlonnatioii  of  their  ai* 


rival,  and  ordered  them  to  be  pot  ir 
confinement  as  if  they  had  <x>mmtit 
some  enoraooos  crime*  It  may  w 
be  supposed  that  die  prison  was  i 
remarkably  well  provided  again5it  i 
cold,  and  the  man'  was  so  brutal, 
at  least  so  thoughtless  and  so  carek 
that  he  never  thought  oi  setting 
poor  youths  at  liberty  till  the  nij 
was  over.  It  occurred  to  him, 
first  thing  in  the  moruing,  that  he  1 
two  men  in  confinement,  and  he  & 
to  have  th^m  liberated.  But  his  nc 
senger  found  them  both  frozen 
death  !  They  had  wound  their  ai 
fast  round  each  other,  and  the  i 
agonies,  as  they  had  the  implo 
morsel  which  was  so  embitterea,  ti 
shared  in  fraternal  lovei 

During  this  same  winter  we  2 
experienced  the  following  unkind  < 
cumstanoe.  A  fire  happened  to  bn 
out  in  a  house.  The  justice  hastenec 
the  place,  and  used  his  exertions 
extiiu^ish  it.'  He  himself  laliou 
indefatigably,  ventured  into  tbefiaft 
and  stimulated  the  villagers.  Me; 
while  came  the  lord  with  his  bur 
man  (a  young  man  four  and  twei 
years  ola)  to  the  fire,  called  the  j 
tice  to  him,  seized  him  by  the  hj 
and  struck  him  with  his  stick  00 1 
head,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  p< 
man  foil  fi*om  pain.*  The  htintsn 
supported  his  master  during  this  p 
ceeding,  the  cause  of  which  \vas  d 
the  justice  had  neglected  thedul 
of  etiouette  in  not  having  first  ! 
formed  hjm  that  there  was  a  fire 
the  village,  and  that  he  had  not  gi^ 
orders  to  abstain  from  quenching  1 
flames,  till  his  arrival.  Suctf  a  n: 
must,  notwithstanding  bis  situati< 
lose  all  that  respect  which  woi 
otherwise  have  bedn  shewn  to  him 

'As  every  thing,therefore,  became 
much  altered,  my  parents  resolved 
leave  Pockelsloh,  a  place-  in  whi 
they  had  so  long  lived  happily,  and 
select  such  a  place  of  residence  wbe 
they  might  again^have  the  comfort 
associating  with  good  and  wort! 
persons.  Their  wish  was  to  ba 
remained  in  that  part  of  the  count; 

*  What  an  or«;anized  de«ipoti< 
must  exist  in  that  country  where  i\Xi 
a  violation  of  the  natural  and  ci^ 
rights  of  man  tUtred  to  be  commitie< 
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bat  iEEs  no  degiMe  ofjportunity  of  so 
doi^g  presented*  itself,  and  as  rny  fa- 
ther had  nekher  the  ability  nor  the' 
leisnre  to  instruct  us  himsefe  and  my 
naother  perceived  that  she  could  no 
longer  educate  us  as  boys  ought  to  be, 
they>  resolved  to  remove  to  the  next 
town. 

They  bought  a  house,  therefore, 
set  up  a  trade,  sent  us  to  the  best 
masters,  and  took  every  precaution 
"Which  they  could  for  our  instruction 
and  finishing.  We  had  been  about 
three  weeks  in  this  place,  wbeni  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  a  road 
dojg  in  seven  diiferent  places.  The 
grief  and  alarm  of  my  parents  may 
Be  imagined.  They  sent  immediately 
for  the-  physician  and  the  surgeon, 
and,  until  their  arrival,  continued  to 
•wash  my  wounds  with  warm  white- 
"^^'ine  vinegar,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  as  clean  as  they  could.  It 
was  lucky  that!  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  physician:  but  for  this,  1 
should  have  become,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  most  wretched  of  human  beings, 
for  every  animal  which  this  infunare 
^og  had  bitten,  and  even  an  ox,  be- 
came mad  ! 

This  phj'sician  bruised  some  gar- 
lick  ana  rubbed  the  wounds  with  it, 
as  long  and  as  much  as  possible.  He 
then  pounded  some  burdock  roots  in 
a  mortar,  added  some  common  salt 
to  it,  made  a  sort  of  plaister  of  it,  and 
applied  it  to  the  wounds.  By  these 
tneans  I  was  soon  restored  to  health, 
nor  did  I  ever,  even  when  in  the 
hottest  countries,  experience  the  least 
inconvenience  from  tne  ciraimstance 
in  any  respect  whatsoever.  I'his  phy- 
sician had  cured,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  some  internal  medicines, 
Heveral  persons  of  the,  hydrophobia. 
Even  sheep,  and  other  kinds  of  cattle 
that  had  heen  bitten  by  mad  dogs, 
might  be  cured  in  this  manner,  if 
used  in  time,  and  if  every  day  for  a 
week,  a  new  plaister  was  applied.  I 
myseH"  healed  many  in  that  manner, 
in  the  course  of  my  various  travels. 

My  parents  had  scarcely  lived  in 
this  place  a  twelvemonth,  when  their 
trade  became  so  much  enlarged,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  hire  a  clerk,  and 
as  at  the  same  time,  their  wealth  in- 
creasedr  they  became  mote  anxious 
that  we  should  leanv every  thin^  that 
^qbl  coBtrihi:^^  to  ou^  bappinessa 
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^xdosive  of  what  mlf^t  be  our  iti* 
heritance.  My  father  was  very  thanb- 
ful  to  our  master,  and  as  he  had  9, 
numerous  family  to  support,  with  a 
very  scanty  stipend,  he  gave  him  not 
only  a  considerable  sura  of  money 
for  onr  instruction,  but  he  also  pro- 
mised hinq,  if  he  lived,  to  maintain 
his  third  son,  who.  was  of  the  same 
age  as  myself,  at  the  university. 

Such  an  unusual  acknowledgement 
from  a  father  towards  the  teacher  of 
his  children,  could  "have  none  but 
good  consequences  to  mysejf ;  and, 
had  schools  then  been  as  well  con- 
ducted as  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
now, I  should  nave  derived  still  greater 
benefit  from  the  circumstance.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  then  general  custom, 
aboqt  thirty  hours  in  a  week  were  ap- 
propriated to  public  and  private  in- 
struction )  enough,  if  well  emplo}'ed, 
too  much  if  ill  employed.  Tlie  fetJi- 
damental  rules  of  knowledge  were 
entirely  omitted ;  no  more  time  was 
given  to  the  acquisition  of  things  than 
%'h»t  could  be  subtracted  from  the 
aajuisition  of  language  witliout  de- 
laying the  latter:  but  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  be  both  con- 
joined in  such  a  manner,  as  tliat  they 
may  equally  concur  to  the  enibellish- 
ment  of  the  character,  and  produqe 
good  fruit. 

These  principles,  however,  were 
unknown  to  the  teacher,  or  rather  to 
the  overseer  of  our  school.  The  two 
objects  were  not  pursued  in  common ; 
he  did  not  endeavour  that  knowledge 
emphatically  so  called,  and  wor«, 
shouldalternately  illustrate  each  other 
and  be  mutually  acquired.  The  greater 
part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  authors  were  read  me- 
chanically, without  their  peculiar 
beauties  being  displayed  to  us.  Two 
hours  were  given  to  Frencl) ;  two  ta 
theology ;  an  equal  number  to  geo- 
graphy and  history;  one  to  philoso- 
phy, a  little  to  Hebrew,  and-one  to 
poetry. 

It  was  lucky  for  us 'sdiolars  that 
our  teacher  under  this  schoolmaster, 
was  possessed  of  adequate  knowledge, 
of  a  good  hear't,  and  of  didactic  ta- 
lents. We  made,  tlierefo^,  consider-? 
able  progress,  and  were,  at  least, 
without  the  shame,  of  having  let  th& 
first  half  year  elapse,  unacquainted 
with  the  limijts  ol  ow;  weer*  ai]4 
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unaptly  porening  that  career.    This  chose  for    my  rabject   De  veritait 
reprcfeich  did  not  belong  to  us.  investiganda ;  wherein  I  asserted,  that 

.  As  I  was  not,  either  by  nature  or  '*  no  rational  creature  could  believe 
by  education^ ;  neglectful  of,  or  in-  more  than  what  was  consistent  with 
different  to  my  smdies,  I  very  early  and  agreeable  to  his  reason,  and  that 
felt  a  strong  desire  within  rac,  to  in-  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
crease  my  knowledge :  what  had  rational  creature  to  oelieve  what  » 
hitherto  been  aimless  and  childish  contradictory  to  that  reason  the^Au^ 
pursuit,  nt>w  began  to  turn  to  things  thor  of  nature  has  given  him.*' 
of  moment  and  essential  activity.  I  Truth  may  be  concealed  for  wa^ 
always  brought  to  my  studies,  health,  of -capacity  to  discover  it,  but  of  itself 
vigour,  a  desire  of  knowledge,  a  wil-  it  is  unalterably  tlie  samej  as  for  ex- 
ling  memory,  and  an  eager  mind.  In  ample,  I  am  told  that  the  square  of 
the  public  examinations,  which  were  hypothonuse  of  a  rectangular  triangle 
held  every  year  at  michaelmas  and  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other 
easter,  I  always  earned  great  praise,  two  sides  t  this  is  truth,  but  I  want 
In  pfiy  seventeenth  year,  1  made  my  capacity  to  discover  it.  I  consiilt 
first  speech  in  a  public  trial  of  ora-  Euclid,  who,  by  laying  down  plaip 
tory :  the'  subject  was  the  happiness  axioms,  obvious  to  my  senses  and 
of  the  virtuous  in  this  life.  It  was  agreeable  to  ray  reason,  and  going  on 
heard  with  \  pleasure  by  my  father,  from  one  natural  consequence  to  ano- 
but  it  was,  aias  !  the  last  pleasure  I  ther,  equal  to  my  capacity  and  agrees 
was  ever  able  lo  bestow  upon  hin^  \      able  to  my  reason,  demonstrates  and 


[To  be  continued.^ 


convinces  me  that  tliis  is  truth :  it  it 
80,'and  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise; 
but  if  this  Mr.  Euclid  had  began  witb 
his  axioms,  two  and  three  are  equal 
to  six ;  one  is  three,  and  three  are 
one,  &c.    I  $hould  have  stopped  here. 


Upon  the  Doctrine  of  Dsism. 
Sir, 

I  SEND  for  your  use,  if  you  think  andsaid,— This  is  contradictory  to  the 
it  worthy,  another  proof  that  the  reason  the  Author  of  nature  has  given 
doctrine  of  deism, has  been  that  of  ^Pi  for  my  reason  dictates  to  n^, 
great  and  perhaps  good  men  in  ail  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to  hve, 
ages;  and  that  there  is  nothing  new  and  one  is  Only  one,  and  three  are 
^gled  in  either  republican  or  deisti-  triple  the  number.  ^  ^ 
cal  opinions.  t  likewise  asserted  m  that  otat ion. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  sen-  that  '•  what  was  more  or  less  benefi- 
timentsof  J  scholar  of  the  university  cial  to  society  was  more  cm:  less 
©f  Glasgow,  delivered  mostly  in,  and  virtuous,  and  vice  versa  \  what  was 
about,  me  year  1715.  n^ore   or  less   detrimental    to  sod- 

Who  this  Glasgow,  scholar  was,  ety,  was  more  or  less  vicious;  and 
and  m'ore  particulars  of  him,  I  can-   t'^at  this  was  the  only  virtue  (good) 


not  now  acquaint  you,  being  at  a  dis- 
tance from  my  papers,  but  I  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

PlIO  RtCKMAK. 

Thb  fifth  and  last  year  they  teach 
physics  in  the  magistran  class.    I  had 


and  vice  (bad)  in  the  world,"  Ieih» 
deavourcd,  under  this  cloak,  to  con- 
ceal and  excuse  my  own  vices  as 
much  as  I  could,  not  being  detrimen-i 
tal  to  society. 

These  must  be  the  dictates  of  n^ 
own  reason  i  for  I  do  now  solemnly 
declarej  at  that  time  they  were  not 
borrowed  either  from  men  or  books. 


110  great  inducement  to  study  here,  However,  our  gymnasiarcha  (pHnci- 

for  they  taught  John  Clore*s  physics,  pal,  as  they  calf  him)  ordered  me  to 

and  I  was  reading  3amuel  Clqre's  come  down  from  the  rostrum,  and 

physics,  a  much  better  system-    AH  very  angrily  took  my  oration  from 

the  students  in  tliis  class  are  obliged  me,  of  which  I  have  no  copy  to  insert 

to  make  a  public  oration  in  the  com-  here,  and  confiiied  me  to  my  cham- 

mon  hall,  before  the  professors  ahd  hers.    Nextdaythere  was  a  meeting, 

the  whole  college,  every  one  in  his  (a  faculty,  as  they  called  it)  in  ort^pr 

turn.    When  it  pame  to  my  turn,  I  to  consult  whether  or  not  I  «hui)ld 
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be  extruded  \ht  colkg©  ?  as  nmr  ora-  sibly  know  any  thing  at  all  ot  dtol 
tion  struck  at  the  holy  myatenes  of  form  a  religion  perfectly  new  for  my- 
our  religion,  and  was  tor  the  encou^  self,  which  I  may  call  natural  reli- 
ragementofvice.  gion;  for  I  am  sure  it  could  not  bm 

My  professor  sent  for  me  that  even-  artificial,  because  I  know  of  none,  but 
u^,  and  told  me,  mv  Lord  Pollock,  what  I  read  of,  amongst  the  ancient 
rtctar  magnificans  ot  the  univerdty,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and   what  I 
and  one  ot  the  senators  of  the  college  heard  at  Glasgow.    I  must  own  I 
rf  justice,  said,  *'  He  knew  my  pa-  liked  neitlier,  which  put  me  upoo 
rents;   that  they  bred  up  all 'their  this  new  invention,  owing  to  the  fer- 
children  in  right  principles,  and  in  tility  of  myownbrainfj  and  lucky  it 
the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  so  he  could  not  was  for  me  that  my  recantation  never 
think  that  I  meant  any  thing  against  was  heard,  or  else,  I  dare  say,  it 
our  holy  religion."    And  my  profes-  would  have  fared  worse  for  me  with 
aor  was  pleased  to  say,  that  "the  our  Principal  than  at  first;  and  if  my 
ingenuity  of  the  oration  made  some  parents  ever  heard  any  thing  of  these 
apolog}'  for  some  odd  and  out-of-the-  embroils,  they  were  so  discreet  as 
way  expressions  and  notions."    But  never  to  mention  them.    I  concluded 
our  Pnncipal  insisted,  that  1  should  with  this  infallible  naaxim : 
make  another  oratiop,  by  way  of  re-        Ma^na  est  Veritas  et  prevaleSU  ; 
ioanlation.    This  made  a  great  noise    ^  .j^        j  j  j 
in  the  university,  and  was  the  subject  ^^^ >^^n         I'.    -../••. 
matter  of  conversation  amongst  every  ^^^  ^''»  ««'^  ^^^f^''  dec^wtur. 

body  that  had  the  least  smattering  of  Daring  the  whole  course  of  my 
learning,  which  gave  me  an  opportu-  life-time,  I  have  always  had  a  great 
nityof  improving  my  thoughts  and  aversion  and  abhorrence  to  all  myste- 
digesting  tliem  into  a  new  model,  in  ries  in  any  profession  whatever^  a« 
which  I  divided  all  mankind  into  two  a  mere  imposition  on  mankind:  and 
classes.  The  first  and  lowest,  but  by  I  have  always  opposed,  and  endea- 
^r  the  greatest  and  mostnseful  part,  voured  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
are  governed  by  the  first  and  strong-  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  my  own 
4e»t  few  of  nature,  self-love  and  pre-  safety,  to  expunge  them  fiom  the 
servation.  They  answer  this  end  en-  professions,  and  to  establish  truth  in 
iirely,  by  the  force  of  labour  ,and  their  room,  as  the  only  certain  rule 
Industry,  so  as  to  provide  sufficiently  for  rational  creatures  to  govern  them<* 
^or  the  preservation  of   themselves  selves  by.  ^ 

and  progeny ;  and  those  creatures  we  I  remember  once  Father  Burke,  an 
call  irrational  act  on  the  very  same  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
dictates  of  nature,  to  provide  for  the  was  chaplain  to  tlie  General  of  the 
preservation  of  ihemselves  and  young  Galleons,  one  day  discoursing  about 
fines.  the  Re^formation  in  England,  it  was 

,  The  second  and  highest  are  ambi-  asserted,  that  even  the  clergy  were 
tiou^  to  excel  the  rest  of  their  fellow-  very  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
creatures ;  and  in  this  class  enter  the  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  pro- 
thre©  grand  professions,  divinity,  law,  testant  bishops  had  made  very  oold 
^nd  physick,  which  they  acquire  by  stands  for  the  support  of  it.  "  Oh ! 
improving  their  genius  through  edu-  my  faith,  then  !  (said  Father  Burke) 
cation,  so  as  to  arrive  by  a  superior  I  am  greatly  surprised  that  the  clergy 
judgment  and  knowledge  to  be  able  should  be  tor  the  Reformation,  for  I 
lo  discover  and  distinguish  truth  from  am  sure,  where  thej'  make  a  penny  of 
falsehood.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Jesus  since  the  Reformation,  they 
superiority  of  pne.  over  another,  and  matle  a  pound  of  him  before  the  Re- 
.the  cardinal  points  on  which  all  poli-  formation."  The  holy  father  spoke 
^cs,  both  in  church  and  state,  move,  great  truth.  Pope  Leo  X,  says,-— 
in  order  to  keep  the  world  in  igno-  ^uantas .  nobis  divUias  comparovU 
ranee  and  awe,  so  that  the  last  may  ista  de  Christo  fabuia  ? 
prey  on  the  first ;.  and  so  I  went  on,  I  have  read  Ochinus's  History  of 
|o  investigate  truth  and  detect  vulgar  the  Three  Impostors,  and  do  not  like 
errors.  Jn  short,  I  was  to  new  mo-  it  at  all ;  but  the  great  mischiefs  and 
^  a  .wodd  that  I  then  could  not;  pos*  direful  calamities  5y  dreadful  aud  ho- 
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rid  per86cQt$0Qs^  arising  from  tnulti-*  goeoes  of  cruelty,   bloodshed,  and 

fjicity  of  diiferent  opmioos,  and  the  slaughter  in  executing  their  designs^ 

disputes  about  them,  have  cost  the  which    reflect   disgrace   on    hiimaa 

world  more  blood  and  treasure  than  nature  itself,  or  rather  on  that  reli^ 

ti}l  the  whole  vUlanies  in  the  world  gion  which  had  divested  human  na« 
tccomulated,  which  has  obliged  rae^  lure  of  all  its  humanity,  and  taught 

to  chuse  a  Creed  of  my  own.    Dur-  its  votaries  to  thirst  afler  the  blood 

ing  the  wl^ole  course  of  mv  life-time  of  those  who  profess  any  ptlier. 

I  have  always  mortally  abnorred  and  But  every  man*s  reason  is  eveiy 

hated     all    priest-trait^    kin^-craft^  man's  <»racle,  and  he  that  follows  that 

Utate-craft,  anld  all  craft,  but  handy-  guide  in  the  search  of  truth  wiH  have 

craft.    For  priests  of  all  religions  are  a  much  better  plea  to  make,  when** 

the  sam^e!    and   so   are  statesmen!  ever  or  wherever  called  to  account; 

only  differing  in  proportion  to  the  than  he  who  has  resigned  himself^ 

power  and  authori^  they,  are  invested  cither  deliberately  or  ineSvertenily,  to 

with:  witnessed  by  the  testimonies  any  authority  upon  earth  j  for  wheie 

of  Cardinal  de  Rlietz   and    Father  mystery  begins,  religion  ends,  which 

Paul,  and  strongly  exemplihed  by  the  likewise  holds  true  in  all  protessiotis $ 

practice  of  our  courtiers  and  patriots,  where  mysteries   begin,  professi««l 

whigs  and  tories,  whilst  in  and  out  of  ^nd  in  imposture  and  delusion, 

place.    The  only  certain  distinguish-  '*  History  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  in* 

tng  mark  of  maukiud,  by  all  that  •!  structive  and  useful,  as  well  as  the 


have  learnt  in  this  world,  is,  '*  fie  most  entertaining  and  diverting 
who  does  the  most  good  offices  and  of  literature,  more  especially  wh^ 
fewest  bad,  whilst  he  has  it  in  his  is  not  confined  witnin  the  narrow 


power,  is  the  best  man  j"  and  vice  bounds  of  any  particular    time  or 

persa.    The  first  is  an  angelical  vir«  place,  biU  extends  to  the  transactions 

^e,  and  the  reverse  a  diabolical  vice,  of  all  times  and  nations.    Works  of 

And  1  am  fullv  convinced,  from  this  this  nature,  as  Cicero  rightly  obsare, 

and  innuraeraole  other  observations  carry  our  knowledge  beyond  the  vast 

pf  the  same  kind,  tliat  self-love  is  the  and  devouring  space  of  numberless 

original  source  and  sprjng  of  all  ac-  years,  triumph  over  time,  and  make 

tions  in  human  life,  good  as  well  as  us,  though  living  at  an  immense  dig* 

bad.  tance,  in  a  manner  eye-witnesses  te 

The  whole  ecclesiastic  history,  from  all  the  events  and  revolutions  which 

the  rise  of  Christianity  to  the  present  have  occasioned-  such    astonishing 

time,  wherein  we  may  learn  how  the  changes  in  the  world.    By  these  re* 

phurch,  by  their  refined  policy   in  cords  it  is  that  we  live,  as  it  were,  ia 

contriving  their  subtle  artifices  and  the  very  time  when  the.  world  sm 

intrigues,  and  in  carrying  on  their  con-  created;  we  behold  how  rt  was  go- 

fiummate  yiUainy  and  executing  their  verned  in  its  infancy,  when  manktad 

designs,  laid  tlie  foundation  ioi  grasp-  were  in  their  primitive  state  of  in* 

ing  at  overgrown  power  and  autho-  fancy  and  simplicity  j  we  see  the  ne* 

j^ity,  and  universal  dominion  and  sla-  cessity  people  were  under  to  fona 

very,  over,  the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  themselves   into  societies,  with  the 

»nd  estates  of  mankind ;  as  wide  as  origin^  rise,  and  progress  of  civil  go- 

the  earth  could  not  bound  them,  they  vernment  5  how  icings  and  kingdom! 

extended  their  power  to  the  kingdom  have  risen,  flourished,  and  de^ed; 

of  heaven,  nay,  above  all,  that  is  God.  and  by  what  steps  they  brought  upon 
Vested  with  the  plenitude  of  power,  '^  them  selves  their  final  ruin  and  de- 

both  spiritual   and    temporal;    and,  struction.    By  these  means  we  ca» 

which  is  remarkable,  never  one  of  penetrate  into  their  actions,  and  easUf 

them  lost  or  parted  with   an  inch  distinguish  the  virtuous  from  the  vU 

gained   by   their  predecessors,  con-  cious,  by  seeing  what  height  of  hap* 

ctantly  acquiring  and  adding  to  their  piness  mankind  arrive  at  under  a  Tt- 

power    and  grandeur,  according  to  gular  good  government,  and  abyss  of 

ihei^  different  abilities  and  capacities,  misery  they  are  plunged  into  by  a 

ty'mf  the  hands  of  their  successors  by  wicked  bad  one.    From  these  fln4 

the  irresistible  entail  of  divine  righ^  other  like  events  occurring  in  histeiyjt 

|titer|arded  with  the    mo9t  horrki  orrery  judicious  ce^ei:i9ajribr«ii^ 
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dent  and  tmerriog  roles  for  the  coQ"  I  could  not  execute,  hecankt  my 
dactofhis  life,  both  in  private  and  birth-place,  Bergen,  in  Nonway,  la 
public  capadty**  like  Nodi*s  ark,  which  contained  all 

"  It  is  a  maxim,  founded  on  truth,  kind  of  creatures.  Beople  come  to  ^ 
aod  promotive  of  the  happiness  of  Bergen  firom  all  parts,  ^d  seem  to 
.  mankind,  that  whatever  is  generally  claim  it  aa  their  common  country  i 
teefal  should  be  generally  known;  here  they  settle  and  many, and  at 
and  therefore  he  who  propagates  length  become  one  people  with  the 
or  promotes  the  knowledge  ot  the  natives.  Still  I  have  tne  advantage 
sciences,  merits  the  first  rank  among  over  many  ol  my  fellow  citizens,  so 
.  the  bene&ctors  to  societv  and  the  far  that  my  grandfather,  on  my  mo« 
lepubKc  df  letters.  And  tne  benefits  ther's  side,  was  born  at  Bergen.  Hit 
lowing  from  literature  extend  to  name  was  Louis  Munthe,  and  he  was 
every  mdividtial,  from  the  prince  on  Bishop  of  the  place.  He  could  like*  ' 
the  throne  to  the  meanest  mhabitant  wise  boast  of  a  noble  descent ;  a^d 
of  a  cottage."  heaven  also  blessed  him  with  so  many 

I  promised  to  let  you  have  my  children,  that  he  might  very  properly 
creed  5  now  I  will  give  it  you.  have  been  placed  among  the  patri* 

*  I  believe  in  the  unfty  of  God,  the  archs  of  Norway.  Bespecting  my 
Almighty  Author  of  Nature,  creator  ancestors  on  my  father's  side,  Imust 
Kid  sole  governor  of  the  whole  nni-  confess  I  am  ignorant.  My  father^ 
verse,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  and  all  however,  rose  from  a  very  humble 
that  is  therein  ;  and  that  there  is  no  station  to  the  dignity  of  a  colonel  in 
certainty  in  any  religion  but  the  reli-  the  army.  This  honour  be  did  not 
fipoD  of  Nature.  I  bdieve  all  mora-  obtain  by  his  birth,  but  by  his  merit  j 
lity  consists  in  doing  as  you  would  be  ^ncf  it  is  al^o  sufficient  for  me,  that  he 
4sxie  by,  according  to  the  eternal  and  was  an  uprig^ht,  brave,  and  inoffen>« 
sivariarae  rule  of  right  and  wrong :  sive  man,  and  was  generally  beloved 
an  Hifiexible  guide  tor  us. — I  believe  for  his  conduct.  In  particular,  he 
Elections  in  human  life  proceed  from  could  boast  of  the  favours  of  h\n 
ielf-love.  Excellency  Count  Ulrich  Frederick 

■  Guldenlowe,  under   whom    he  had 

^,  y  jrr  r  served  in  NoTway,  and  obtained  addi-» 

The  LiTBBARY  LiFB  fl«ifTRAVELS  of  ^-^^.i  reputation: 
Bakon    HoLBERG.    •^n//e«   by       J  lost  ray  father  while  I  was  an 
Himself     ETtracledfiom  the  Im^  ^^^^t  3t  ^^  breast.    He  lefl  us  a 
^i"  ^^^  •/LeiW,  m  1743.  decent  patrimony;  but  we  were  de- 
By  W.  Hamilton  Reid.  p^ived  5  nearly  the  whble  of  it  by  an 

BARON  Holberg,  by  birth  an  oh-  unlucky  fire,  which    broke    out  at 
8cure  Dane,  will  be.  found  to   midnignt  at  a  neighbour's  house.  We 
'     iiave  been  one  of  tbe  mdst  extraordi-  had  nothing  left  U3  through  this  cala- 
nary  characters  which  the  17th  cen-  mity,  excepting  a  few  cottages,  which 
tury  has  produced.    Bv  his  own  ex-  my  father  purchased  but  a  short  time 
ertions  he,  at  length,  became,  as  it  before  his  death.    The  small  revenue 
were,  the  Addison  of  Denmark,  one  they  afforded  was  scarcely  sufficient 
of  her  best  poets,  a  good  historian,  for  a  family  so  large  as  ours :  how^ 
and  an  excellent  moraRst.      .      '         ever,  fragality  and  economy  repaired 
The  lite  is  in  tiie  form  of  letters  to  this  loss  in  some  measure,  and  tert 
•    a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  years  after,  when  my  mother  died, 
'      at  whoserequest  also  it  seems  to  have  she  left  this  little  inheritance  to  her 
been  undertaken.    After  some  apo-  cbildren  unincumbered  and  free  from 
logy  upon  the  soore  of  diffidence,  the  debt. 

Baron  proceeds  thus :  Being  now  ten  years  of  age,,  ia 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  conseouence  of  the  death  of  my  mo- 
ifaing  itself,  in  order  that  the  preface  ther,  I  ciiose  the  military  lite,  and 
may  not  exceed  the  size  of  the  book,  was  accepted  in  one  of  the  regiments 
1  cannot,  my  Lord,  as  many  others  raised  in  Upland.  The  custom  wa» 
have  done,  present  you  with  a  long  just  then  introduced  into  Norway, 
«)d  tedious  detail  of  my  ancestors,  for  allowing  pay  to  the  children  of 
iadeed  thi»  is  a  tadL  which,  if  willing*  commissioned  officers ;    so  that   '^ 
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anight  be  said  tfaev  were  enlisted  in  waking  when  the  tutor  came  tobed^ 
their  cradles.     Tnese  officers*  chil-  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  visited 
dren  were  named  corporals ;  this  gave  hy  a  ghosts  and>  without  staying  to 
them  a  little  advantage  bevond  that  give  the  matter  a  thought,  sprang 
•f  private  men.    When  or  age  these  out  of  bed,  and  cam«  into  the  cham- 
corporals  were  appointed  over  parties  ber  where  I  and  two  more  of  the  ia- 
<^  ten ;  and  among  these  I  was  no>  miiy  were  sleeping.    It  seems  that 
cepted,  upon  the   condition ,  of   its  creeping  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  he 
being  my  future  study  to  make  my-  had  been  there  about  an  hour,  wbea 
«elf  acquainted  with  militarj'  afl^aifs.  ^by  a  sudden  turn  he  awakened  us,  or 
But  as  my  propensity  to  learning,  rather  myself,  who  was  the  first  to 
from  my  earliest  infanqs  was  not  spread  the  alarm  that  our  room  wai 
unknown  to  my  superiors  in  Upland,  haunted.    My  companions  were  in  a 
Otto  Munthe,  to  wnom  I  was  related  moment  seized  witn  as  great  a  panic 
OQ  ray  mother's  side^  so  far  encou-  as  if  they  had  been  beset  by  a  legion 
raged  me  to  prosecute  my  study  of  of  deviJs.    The  poor  lad,  perfectlir 
the  belles  lettres,  as  to  put  me  under  awakened  by  the  alarm  we  raised, 
the  tutor  to  whom  the  care  of  his  was  equally  as  much  frightened  a# 
own  children  had  been  entrusted.—  ourselves.    In  reality  he  thought  bim- 
This  tutor,  however,  seemed  to  wish  self  in  so  much  the  naore  danger  ai 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  severity  laying  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  in  a 
only.    He  never  appeared  to  be  so  manner  alone,  he  would  be  the  first 
happy  as  when  he  had  some  chastise-  whom  the  supposed  spirit  woiild  lay 
ment  to  inflict  upon  his  pupils.  In  fact,  hold  of.     Under  this  impression  it 
be  was  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  seems  he  remained  till  his  fears  had 
office  he    held  j    and   I    afterwards  so  far  got  the  mastery  over  him,  that 
learned  that  he  had  taken  to  some  he  was  determined  at  all-events  to  quit 
other  profession :  upon  which  I  could  the  bed's  foot  and  come  up  to  us  at 
Jiot  do  otherwise  than  rejoice,  as  it  the   head.    All   this    having  passed 
appeared  to  be  his  intention  to  dis-  without  a   word    being  spoken  on 
grace  the  I^atin  language  by  every  either  side,  the  nearer  he  approached 
means  in  his  power.    I  perfectly  re-  us  the  more  were  our  fears  increased, 
collect  one    of  the  embellishments  till  a  cold  sweat  and  all  the  apprehen- 
that  he  intended  to  add  to  that  tongue,  sions  attending  it  became  mutual.— 
In  this  it  is  a  rule  never  to  suffer  the  To  sleep  was  no  longer  possible.    I 
particle  non  to  conclude  a  sentence  j   am  persuaded  that  an  that  darkne^ 
out  he,  instead ,  of  the  phrase  "Non  could  administer  to  fear,  was  oiir 
possum  tibi  satis  facere,"  would  have  portion ;  and  that,  if  it  was  possible 
It  **  Possum  tibi  satis  facere  non ;"  to   have   collected   all    the    prayers 
from  whence  the  strength  of  his  con-  said  on  that  occasion,  they  would 
ceit  was  manifest  beyond  contradic-  make  a  tolerable  volume.    As  for  ray 
tion.    Had   I  never  fallen   into  his  companions,  who  had  not  made  any 
hands,  I  believe  I  might  have  boasted   progress    in    theology    beyond   the 
that  I  should  have  gone  through  all   Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Belief,  to  make 
th^  other  schools  without  any  correc-  up  the  dehciency,  they  conrinned  re- 
tion.  peating  their  graces  before  and  af^r 

But  to  pass  over  several  trifling  in-  meat.  Soiue  of  us  would  most  in- 
cidents which  occured  in  the  schools,  doubtedly  have  alarmed  Erasmus,  the 
I  was  at  length  sent  bv  my  relatives  regular  house  tutor,  but  for  the  ap- 
to  a  Colonel  Krog.  Tnis  gentleman  prehension,  from  his  known  manners, 
had  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  which  that  his  appearance  might  be  as  bad 
slept  with  a  tutor  kept  in  the  house,  to  ys  as  that  of  a  spirit.  Morning, 
This  tutor's  name  was  Erasmus;  for  however,  arrived  at  length, when  our 
tippling  no  man  in  the  country  could  new  bed-fellow  jumped  out  calling 
exceed  him.  In  his  usual  way  he  for  Erasmus  with  all  his  might,  a  cry 
pame  home  pne  night,  and  not  being  in  which  we  joined  most  neartilyi 
able  to  undress  himself,  he  threw  and  notwithstanding  Erasmus  htaa 
himself  upon  the  bed  with  his  clothes  hardly  got  rid  of  bis  over  night*! 
on.  The  young  lad  with  wliom  he  debauch,  he  was  not  long  before  he 
ilep(,  being  between  sleeping  and  made  his  appearance^  crossing  hiinsctf 
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taost  deroutly.  Daylight,  notwith- 
standing, and  a  little  ex^anation  soon 
cleared  up  the  whole  mystery.  Con- 
sequently, upon  this  ground,  I  did 
for  a  long  time  deny  the  possibility 
b£  what  are  called  spirits,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  them :  at  least  I  am  con- 
vinced that  numbers  of  people  have 
been  brought  from  a  strong  bdief  in 
Ihera  to  no  belief  at  all,  by  similar 
circumstances.  In  the  meanwhile, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Becker  and 
others  have  written  to  persuade  us 
that  every  thing  of  this  nature  is  false 
and  fabulous,  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
blatter  to  effect  it,  unless  these  writers 
can  persuade  us  to  reiejct  a  very  great 
portion  indeed  of  the  credibility  of 
tistory. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  house  of 
Colonel  Krog,  my  mother's  brother, 
Peter  Lemm,  toot  me  solely  under 
his  care  j  and  with  him  I  remained 
till  the  unhappy  fire  at  Bergen,  bf 
1 702,  laid  so  many  houses  and  public 
buildings  in  Wishes.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  my  pastor,  M.  Severin  Lin- 
trup,  sent  me  to  Copenhagen,  where 
1  had  no  sooner  passed  my  examina- 
tion than  tlie  want  of  the  means  of 
maintenance  obliged  me  to  return  to 
Bergen/  Soon  alter  that  the  Provost 
at  Vos  entrusted  me  ^w4th  the  educa- 
tion of  his  chiWren,  notwithstanding 
I  was  uncommonly  young  for  such  a 
situation.  But  besides  this  event, 
which  contributed  to  my  rising  cele- 
brity, whenever  M.  Lintrup,  the  rec- 
tor, was  indisposed  or  absent,  I  was 
called  upon  to  preach  and  officiate  in 
his  place.  For  a  whole  year  also  it 
was  0  part  of  my  office  to  correct  the 
scholars,  and  to  be  sent  upon  the 
mission  appointed  to  preach  to  the 
peasantry.  In  reality,  1 ,  succeeded 
much  better  as  a  preacher  than  a  pe- 
dagogue J  for,  in  consequence  of  tak- 
ing too  much  pains  to  excite  my  mis- 
tress' eldest  son,  of  whom  she  was 
extravagantly  fond,  to  the  love  of 
'  learning,  his  mother  procured  my 
discharge,  and  I  was  again  thrown 
upon  the  wide  world.  I  took  no- 
thing with  me  indeed,  excepting  the 
encomiums  which  the  peasantry  had 
heaped,  as  it  were,  upon  my  elo* 
oueixce ;  for  they  compared  me  with 
Ine  late  Master  Peter,  who  had  for- 
merly been  the  preacher  in  this  dio- 
cese, and  who  had  been  looked  up 

UNiYKRSAL  Mag.  Vol.  Xil. 


to  as  a  second  Chrysostom.  In  reality, 
my  dismissal  gave  me  very  little^  un-i 
easiness,  as  my  patience  was  by  no 
means  calculatedf  for  the  office  of 
teaching  children  -,  besides,  I  was  so 
much  harassed  by  the  night  mare, 
that  I  was  convinced  nothing  would 
tend  to  my  recovery  so  effectually 
as  a  change  of  place. 

I  proqeeded  to  Copenhagen  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  next  to  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  myself  better  ac- 
quainted, with  divinity;  in  which  I 
afterwards  made  such  advances  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  that  I  had  not 
the  least  doubt  of  passing  the  public 
examinations  to  which  divinity  stu- 
dents are  subjected.  I  even  obtained 
public  commendation  for  my  indus- 
try, and  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
classed  with  the  Laudabilem,  With 
these  praises,  but  with  an  empty 
purse,  I  returiled  once  more  to  Ber- 
gen; when,  alas!  the  low  state  of 
my  finances  again  compelled  me  to 
submit  to  the  yok^  of  a  pedagogue^ 
which  I  had  so  recently  shaken  otf. 
—Just  at  that  time,  Magister  N.^ 
Schmidt,  lecturer  in  theology  and 
vice-bishopof  Norway,  was  m  want 
of  a  tutor  for  his  children,  and  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  situation  ; 
but  which  I  had  not  held  many 
months,  before  it  appeared  to  me  that 
I  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  die  most 
abject  slavery.  The  vice-bishop  ia 
his  youthful  days  had  travelled  tor  ,a 
considerable  time  upon  the  continent, 
and  had  seen  most  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe;  and  with  some  faint  idea 
of  following  his  example,  I  availed 
myself  of  every  opportunity  which 
the  intervals  of  labour  afforded  me  to 
read  his  journals,  in  which  he  had 
noted  all  the  remarkable  things  that 
came  under  his  observation^  till,  not- 
withstandbg  my  want  of  the  means, 
1  was  so  strongly  disposed  to  -follow 
his  example,  that,  without -weighing 
the  numerous  obstacles  that  opposed 
my  design,  I  gave  my  employer  no-^ 
tice  of  my  intention.  He  expressed  his 
regret  at  parting  with  me,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  my  pupils  had  profit- 
ed under  my  instructions.  But  nothing 
that  he  or  my  relatives  could  urge  to 
the  contrary  could  alter  my  resolution  i 
it  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  anger 
of  the  one,  or  the  regret  of  the  ott- 
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My  nex)  business  was  to  turn  all 
my  property,  moveable  and  immove- 
able, into  money :  but  though  I  could 
not,  with  my  utmost  exertions,  mus- 
ter more  than  sixty  crowns,  I  remain- 
ed firm  in  my  purpose,  and  set  out  for 
Holland  without  delay.  In  fact,  it 
was  upon  my  learning,  and  not  upon 
my  money,  that  I  reckoned :  ana  as 
I  conceived  that  being  master  of  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  I  should 
at  all  times  be  able  to  recruit  an  emp- 
ty treasury,  I  flattered  myself  nothing 
more  would  be  wanting ;  and  besides, 
1  never  easily  altered  any  resolution 
that  I  had  once  engaged  in. 

Steering  for  Amsterdam  we  had 
scarcely  made  the  island  of  Vliet  be- 
fore we  imagined  we  had  met  with  a 
pirate,  whp^  though  he  did  not  attack 
us,  gave  occasion  to  a  very  laughable 
incident.  The  cook  of  our  vessel, 
being  exceedingly  alarmed  lest  this 
pirate  should  deprive  him  of  the  little 
money  he  possessed,  threw  the  whole 
of  it,  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  dirty 
leathern  purse,  into  a  large  kettle  of 
soup  then  upon  the  fire  3  but  scarcely 
was  the  danger  over,  and  the  sup- 
posed pirate  out  of  sight,  when  dinner 
being  called  for,  the  cook  brought  it 
lip,  and  was  the  first  to  inform  us  of 
the  expedient  he  had  used  to  save  his 
money,  and  seemed  to  expect  appro- 
bation for  such  an  instance  of  his  pru^ 
dence.  In  thb,  however,  the  half- 
simpleton  was  not  a  little  disappointed. 
Some  swore,  some  refused  to  eat,  and 
very  few  laughed.  At  length  it  was 
proposed,  that  the  cook  should  be 
tried  for  a  misdemeanour;  but  the 
whole  affair  passed  off,  and  we  arrived 
in  safety  at  Amsterdam. 

The  first  fortnight,  after  I  arrived 
here,  was  occupiSl  in  viewing  the 
public  buildings  and  other  curiosities; 
out  I  was  no  sooner  satihfied  with  the 
sights  1  had  seen,  than,  b^inning  to 
turn  my  attention  to  my  money  con-- 
cerns,  it  struck  me  that  my  treasury 
would  soon  be  empty.  I  Knew  not 
where  to  replenish,  and  therefore  I  be- 
gan to  repent  of  my  undertaking.  I 
soon  found,  from  observing  the  turn 
and  temper  of  the  Hollanders,  that 
tliey  set  more  value  upon  a  Skipper, 
than  a  Salmasius,  or  even  a  Gfotius. 
Even  in  the  houses  at  Amsterdam, 
used  by  my  own  countrymen,  instead 
of  finding  the  company  make  room 


to  g^ve  place  to  a  person  of  my  pro- 
fession, as  It  b  the  custom  in  Nor\vay, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  stand,  and  see 
others  all  besmeared  with  pitch  and 
tar  welcomed  by  the  whole  com- 
pany.—Danes  as  well  as  natives  I 
founds  as  if  they  had  agreed  together, 
that  I  was  out  of  my  proj)er  place ; 
and  the  hints  and  admonitions  fre- 
quently given  me,  rendered  my  situa- 
tion very  unpleasant.  I  was  as  un- 
able to  proceed  as  unwilling  to  return. 
My  whole  supply  in  money  I  found 
would  not,  with  the  utmost  economy, 
last  me  more  than  a  few  months: 
and,  at  length,  being  attacked  hy  a 
continual  fever,  a  medical  man,  Mr. 
Ivan  Brederock,  seriously  advised  me 
to  try  the  waters  at  Aix  la  Chapdle. 
Much  persuasion  was  not  necessary 
to  induce  me  to  take  this  step ;  and 
I  was  pleased,  notwithstanding  my 
circumstances,  to  have  tlie  ^adow 
of  a  pretext  for  seeii>g  a  stri^nge  place. 
I  set  out  for  Grermany  under  the 
idea^  that  even  my  temerity  might 
possibly  tend  to  bring  me  out  of  my 
embarrassment.  But,  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  the  journey  there  cost 
me  so  much,  that  I  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  would  be  poswole  for  me 
to  come  back  agjain,  especially  when 
I  found  myself  obliged  to  pay  at  least 
four  florins  for  a  passport  at  Rure- 
monde.*  When  I  came  to  Aix  la 
Cbapelle,  six  rix-dollars  constituted 
aU  tnat  I  was  worth  in  the  world, 
another  sorry  passport  excepted, which 
I  could  with  difficulty  read;  for  to 
me  it  appeared  more  like  a  satire  than 
any  thing  else:  it  read  as  follows, — 
Laissez  passer  ei  repasser,,/ie garcon, 
Louis  cTHoLberg,  d' Amsterdam;  viz. 
•*  Let  the  lad,  C)uis  Holberg,  of  Am- 
sterdam, pass  and  repass.  I  must 
confess  that  ray  youthful  appearance 
often  exposed  me  to  contempt,  and 
also  induced  my  fellow  travellers 
sometimes  to  expostulate  with  me 
upon  the  impropriety  of  leaving  my 
country  at  so  early  an  age.  One 
time,  entering  an  inn,  a  preacher 
tpok  it  into  his  head  to  make  an  en- 
quiry of  this  kind,  when  beckoning 
me  towards  him  very  seriously,  be 
said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all 
the  company,  **  Hoergywellmanchel 
quando  dcservisti  siudla  tud?*^*  As 
this  reproach  stung  me  pretty  deeply, 
I  interrupted  him  with  such  a  rolley 
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of  Latin  words,  and  phrases,  that  the 
poor  pastor,  not  chusing  to  cx)atend9 
resigned  h\&  office  of  inquisitor,  and, 
gettini>  hastily  up  from  his  seat,  be 
t?xclaiined, — Die  heer  ist  en  theolo- 
gant;  ick  gratuleere  mifn  heer.  viz. 
**The  gentleman  is  a  divine;  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman/'  In  respect 
to  my  appearance,  even  two  years 
after  this,  when  I  was  in  England, 
and  used  sometimes,  as  the  custom  is, 
to  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco  at  a  bet- 
termost  kind  of  public-house,  I  re- 
member a  citizen,  who,  used  to  sit 
near,  me,  could  seldom  refrain  from 
laughing,  and  once  absolutely  ex- 
claimecT  "  Well !  this  boy,  I  see, 
will  smoak  !"  Much  the  same  thing 
happened  to  me  in  France,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  at  home  I  ranked  as  Pro^ 
fessor  Extraordinarius.  My  land- 
lord was  talking  with  one  of  the 
bourgeois,  and  the  latter  asking  my 
age,  the  other  answered,  Cest  un 
garcori  de  dUx  huU  ans. 

But  to  return.  I  lived  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle  with  such  frugality  that  no' 
one  could  accuse  me  ot  imprudence. 
However,  necessity  at  length  induced 
me  to  take  a  step,  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  entered  into  my 
head.  I  privately  packed  up  all  I 
bad,  and  thought  to  have  left  the 
place  and  myliost  for  the  present 
unpaid  5  but,  to  my  shame  and  con- 
fusion, I  was  detected,  and  compelled 
instantly  to  pay  the  last  farthing.—: 
This  event  likewise,  for  a  long  time, 
made  such  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  that,  sleeping  as  well  as  wak- 
ing, I  frequently  thought  mine  host 
was  again  in  the  act  of  detecting  and 
detainuig  me  in  my  intended  flight. 

[To  be  continued,'] 


Voyage  from  Port  Jacksqn  io 
Paince  of  Wales's  Island. — 
Extracted  from  the  Letters  of  a 
Lady, 

I  Continued  from  page  1 94.  ] 

At  Sea,  July  iiOih,  1803. 

latitude  S.8«*  86' 11' 
longitude  E.  156"  25' 38" 

ON  Tuesday,  the  28th,  saw  land, 
being  two  hummocks ;  distance 
about  seven  leagues,  which  we  sup. 
pO0ed  were  the  islands  called  tne 
JSrotheri.  The  wind  being  very  fre^yh. 


we  were  very  soon  abreast  of  one  of 
them,  which  proved  to  be  the  island 
of  Simboo,  in  Bougainville's  straits. 
We  were  uncertain  whether  they 
were  inhabited  till  we  observed  a 
large  canoe  coming  ver)^  fast  towards 
us.  We  shortened  sail  to  let  her 
come  up.  There  were  three  men  in 
her,  who  brought  cocoa  nuts,  bread 
fruit,  and  some  ornaments  made  of 
tortoi.<^eshell  and  mother-of-pearl,  and 
wanted  hatchets  and  hammers  in  re- 
turn j  as  we  had  not  any  of  these  to 
spare,  we  offered  nails,  knives,  and 
old  iron;  with  the  last  they  were 
much  pleased.  We  saw  several  more 
canoes,  but  making  more  sail  we 
passed  them,  and  made  close  in  shore 
off  the  end  of  Simboo.  The  land 
appeared  very  high,  jlnd  covered  with 
trees  of  a  lively  green.  We  sailed 
along  the  weather  side  of  the  island, 
and  not  finding  any  harbour,  anchored 
with  the  best  bower  in  sixteen  fa- 
thoms water  within  a  quarter  of  k 
mile  of  the  shore.  The  snip  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  with  canoes, 
with  upwardjs  of  an  hundred  natives : 
we  saw  but  two  women  amongst  them. 
These  people,  their  canoes,  and  thb 
country  they  inhabited,  found  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  those  we  had  so  re- 
cently left.  ,  The  greatest  beauty  our 
New  Caledonian  friends  possessed, 
at  least  in  our  opinion,  was  the  un- 
sullied whiteness  of  their  teeth, 
whereas  the  whole  of  these  people 
had  their  teeth,  probably  from  their 
constant  use  of  the  beetle  nut,  dyed 
as  black  as  their  skins,  which  were 
some  shades  darker  than  those  of  the 
New  Caledonians.  It  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  same  cause  that  their  eyes 
were  all  much  inflamed.  Their  stature 
was  considerably,  below  the  New 
Caledonian  standard,  Ixit  their  limbs 
had  a  roundness  that  gave  a  great  neat- 
ness to  their  petsons,  which  were 
very  clean.  Many  of  them  had  their 
hair  powdered.  This  powder  was 
excessively  white,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  made  from  lime;  it  gave  many 
of  them  a  terrific  appearance,  by  their 
eyebrows  being  filled  with  it,  and 
circles  being  likewise  drawn  round 
their  eyes  and  mouths,  made  them,  at 
a  little  distance,  look  like  masks. 
They  also  wore  small  shells  6trun|^ 
like  beads,  as  baudeaus,  necklaces, 
earrings,  and-sirdles  of  the.saaw. 
2  0  2 
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'With  bracelets  of  pearl  roood  their 
arms  aod  legs.  Their  weapons  were 
spears  and  bows  and  arrows.  With 
tnese  they  must  do  dreadful  executioo 
from  their  having  a  long  barb  of  the 
tail  of  the  sting^raY*  which  has  a 
sharp  pointy  and  is  jagged  on  each 
side  with  notches  like  teeth.  The 
island  bore  the  appearance  of  a  garden 
in  high  cultivation.  The  ascents 
were  steep  but  covered  with  cocoa 
nut,^  bread  fruit,  and  banana-trees 
down  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  the 
huts  of  the  natives  were  just  discern- 
ible in  various  places  in  the  midst  of 
the  trees.  A  fine  aromatic  smell 
came  wafted  by  the  breeze  from  off 
the  land,  which  we  found  very  re- 
viving;  as  the  weather  had  been  in- 
tensely hot  for  some  days.  It  was 
ei^tremely  mortifying  to  be  so  near  to 
suqh  an  inviting  spot,  widiout  being 
able  to  take  a  ramble  on  shore  j  but 
one  interview  with  the  natives  con- 
vinced us  that  this  would  be  too 
hazardous  to  attempt,  unless  we  had 
some  other  object  besides  mere  plea* 
sure  in  view.  The  activity  of  these 
people  surpassed  every  thing  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  doubt  whether  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  they  are  ex- 
celled m  dexterity  in  thieving.  They 
fairly  run  up  the  sides  of  the  ship 
without  any  difficulty,  and  notwith- 
stamjing  there  were  several  men,  a 
petty  onicer^  and  the  second  lieute- 
nant on  the  quarter  deck,  one  of  them 
snatched .  up  two  bayonets,  jumped 
upon  the  railing,  and  thence  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  into  the  water,  swam 
to  a  canoe  that  lay  a  little  distance  off, 
deposited  the  bayonets  in  her,  sprang 
in,  and,  with  two  other  men  in  her, 
paddled  off  with  incredible  swiftness. 
No  boat  that  I  ever  saw  could  over- 
take one  of  th^se  canoes ;  they  are 
long,  very  sharp,  with^a  prow  that 
has  a  fine  curve  at  each  end,  and  very 
high .  Many  of  them  are  ornamen  ted 
in  a  neat  style  with  shells  and  mother- 
of-pearl  ;  the  sides  are  studded  with 
the  latter  like  stars,  or  devices  of  fish ; 
and  birds  and  huipan  faces  appear 
for  figure  heads.  The  paddles  which 
are  small  and  delicately  formed,  are 
made  of  a  light  wood  resembling 
yellow-wood,  with  coloured  rings. 

Soon  after  day-light  the  next  morn- 
ing,^ there  were  sixty  canoes  off,  con- 
taming^  4ome  hundreds  of  men.    A 


number  of  them  came  on  boaxd^aiid 
others  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
Though  the  utmost  vigilance  was  ob» 
served  to  prevent  any  depredatioD, 
several  things  were  stolen  out  of  the 
officer's  cabms.  One  of  them  having^ 
snatched  a  small  spyin^-glass  out  ^ 
one  of  the  cabins,  the  wmdow  of  the 
port  was  fixed  in,  which  had  six  pane^ 
of  the  thickest  crown  glass ;  however* 
they  found  an  opportunity  to  breai^ 
one  of  them,  unfasten  the  windowjj 
aud  snatch  a  la^e  handsome  dirk» 
with  the  belt  to  it,  that  was  hanging 
up  in  the  cabin.  This  was  so  great  a 
prize  to  make  off  with,  that  notice 
was  instaptly  given  to  the  rest,  wha 
all  (to  the  number  of  two  hundred  as 
near  as  I  could  /xDmpute),  sprang  at 
once  from  various  parts  of  the  ship 
into  the  water,  through  which  thejr 
darted  with 'surprising  velocity,  an4» 
getting  into  their  canoes,  made  off. 

Amongst  the  canoes  was  a  war-i 
canoe,  with  one  of  their  chiefs  on  si 
high  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  canoe, 
which  had  fifty  men  on  board,  with 
several  musical  instruments  made  of 
reeds  -,  and  a  great  quantity  of  spears 
and  arrows,  very  few  of  which  thev 
would  part  with.  "This  canoe,  though 
much  larger,  was  made  like  the 
others,  and  notwithstanding  its  stze> 
was  light  and  elegai^. 

I  was  greatly  entertained  with  the 
dexterity  the  natives  displayed  in  the 
*water.  They  really  appeared  quite  «b 
much  at  ease  in  this  element  as  when  - 
out  of  it,  and^re  entitled  to  the  epi- 
thet of  amphibious.  They  wrenched 
some  iron  work  off  fi'om  one  of  the 
boats,  pulled  a  scuttle  from  its  hinges, 
and  in  short  seemed  determined  to 
take  whatever  they  could  carry  off, 
even  the  children  they  saWj  with 
one  of  these,  a  boy  of  about  ten  years 
of  age,  son  to  the  gunner,  one  of  these 
fellows  would  have  jumped  over- 
board, had  he  not  been  prevent^  by 
an  ofHcer,  who  observed  him  making 
the  attempt.  This  circumstance  pre- 
vented me  from  enjoying  a  moment's 
peace  of  mind,  during,  our  stay,  which 
was  prolonged  till  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing by  its  blowing  a  heavy  galeol 
wind. 

Previously,  however,  to  making 
sail  the  next  morning,  in  heevii^  the 
cable,  we  carried  away  the  messenger, 
and  the  anchor  hinvmg  hooktdnmk^ 
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afbir  having  ho^e  a  g^t  str^a  Pii  the 
cable,  we  weie  obliged  to  cut  away» 
aad  ckT  course  lost  the  anchor.  Here 
was  a  prize  for  the  natives  could  they 
have  raised  it ;  for  no  doubt,  as  they 
«)  often  dive,  they  would  find  it; 
hut  as  it  will  be  an  unattaiiikble  ob- 
ject, it  will  cost  them  much  labour 
without  any  profit. 

We  had  light  airs,  and  proceeded 
very  slowly  alojjff  the  islancjs  called 
the  Brothers.  'Ixiese  islands  with 
some  others  that  lay  contiguous,  were 
called  bv  the  natives  <rf  Sfmboo,  Bel- 
jjalla,  Ganunga,  Peteranna,  Sappa,' 
and  Java.  Several  canoes  came  off, 
exactly  of -the  same  construction  as 
the  former,  and  the  people  resembled 
the  others  in  size,  colour,  and  cos- 
tume, but  appeai'ed  milder  in  their 
dispositions.  The  next  morning  we 
saw  Solomon's  islands,^  and  shortly 
after  Bougainville's.  The  whole  of 
them  were  covered  with  trees,  and 
presented  beautiful  outlines.  Aboift 
three  o  clock  P.M.  we  were  alarmed 
by  the  water  becoming  suddenly  shoal 
over  a  sandy  bottom,  which'  could 
be  perceived  over  tlie  side  of  the  ship, 
whilst  a  reef  of  rocks  appeared  at  no 
great  distance.  By  good  management,  > 
however,  we  cleared  this  danger,  and 
were  in  a  few  minutes  out  of  sound- 
ings. At  the  moment  of , alarm,  one 
oTtbe  men  fell  from  the  mainyard 
into  tbe  chains,  anjd  was  much  bruised; 
had  he  fallen  overboard,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  hayebeen  devoured  by 
five  large  sharks  that  were  passing 
on  that  side  of  the  ship  just  as  he  fell. 

July  2d.  Part  or  Bougainville's 
island  in  sight,  towering  above  the 
clouds  apparently  as  high  again  as  the 
island  of  Pal  ma.  The  next  islands 
we  made  were  Lord  Anson's,  and  Sir 
Charles  Hardy's.  We  sailed  abreast 
of  the  latter  at  a  very  little  distance. 
It  is  twelve  miles  long,  qf  equal 
height;  rather  low,  and  entirely  co- 
vered with  trees. 

^vly  5th.  On  the  3d,  we  were  off 
J  »r  Ireland,  and  the  islands  of  Bour- 
1  i  and  Oraison.  In  che  evening 
]  observed  two  canoes  coming  off: 
•i  he  laigest  were  nine  people,  and 
i  the  smallest  three.  Ilie '  small 
<  3e  turned  back  after  approaching 
1  ship  within  half  a  mile,  and  the 
J  'est  iumed  towards  the  shore 
1     hiaaqu^terofamile/QOcanoned^ 


I  suppose,  by  its  beginmdg  to  grow 
dark.  ^  T^ese  canoes  seemed  to  be 
hollowed  out  of  trees  like  those  of 
New  Caledonia.  On  the  beach  op^ 
posite  to  the  ship  a  number  of  natives  . 
were  observed  walking  along,  and  as 
soon  as  those  in  the  canoes  h^  joined 
their  companions,  two  laige  fires 
were  made  on  the  beach,  llie  next 
day  four  canoes  came  off  with  siK 
natives  in  two  of  them,  and  four  in 
each  of  the  others.  -  They  advanced 
with  great  caution^  and  when  within 
a  hijnared  yards  of  the  ship,  the  two 
foremost  waited  for  the  others  to  joiti 
them,  and  then  proceeded  slowly  all 
abreast.  After  advancing  to  within 
half  that  distance,  they  made  another 
halt,  all  of  them  continuing  perfectly 
silent.  We  held  out  whatever  we 
thought  would  entice  them  to  come 
on.  A  silk  handkerchief  being  thrown 
to  them,  they  ventured  near  enough 
to  pick  it  up,  loitered  a  few  minuties, 
and  then  returned  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  shore.  They  had  come  merely 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  without 
bringing  even  a  cocoa  nut.  Thejr 
were  large  athletic  people,  of  a  dart 
copper  colour,  and  entirely  naked. 
As  we  proceeded  along,  some  more 
canoes  came  off  with  natives  from 
Antieve  of  Dampier  and  Boucage* 
two  islands  of  New  Ireland,  who  re- 
semble those  just  described,  in  size 
and  colour,  are  free  from  timidity,  and 
deal  with  honour  and  honesty.  I  am 
not,  however,  without  some  suspicion 
of  their  being  cannibals,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  hiding  amongst 
the  curiosities  I  collected  frona  them« 
two  human  bones :  one  of  these,  a 
large  arm  bone,  is  fixed  as  a  handle 
to  a  spear  with  six  rows  of  human 
teeth  round  it. 

We  had  the  company  of  thete 
islanders  almost  the  whole  of  5rester- 
day,  and  I  could  not  help  observing 
that  every  part  of  these  pretty  persons 
was  totally  neglected,  out  their  pr^ 
cious  heads,  on  which  they  bestow  s 
world  of  pains.  Their  bushy  hair  is . 
cut  in  the  ^orm  of  a  helmet:  tbe 
centre  part  from  the  neck  to  the  fore- 
head, is  loaded  with  a  red  powder  ro- 
senibling  brick-dust:  the  hair  on 
each  side  is  cu(>close  to  the  head,  and 
on  one  skle  is  a  thick  plaister  of  a 
yellow  composition,  and  on  the  other 
one  of  white^  with  loug  peaks  that 
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toach  the  corners  of  their  eyebrows. 

We  haye  not  seen  any  place  that 
has  a  more  fertile  appearance  than 
New  Ireland.  It  is  a  thick  wood  of 
lofty  trees  reaching  to  the  summits  of 
the  highest  hills^  and  in  varioas  places 
there  are  patches  of  some  acres,  ap- 
parently cleared  and  in  cultivation, 
though  I  should  rather  suppose  this 
was  done  by  the  hand  of  nature.  In 
one  of  the  last  canoes  that  came  off, 
there  was  a  native  perfectly  while, 
with  light  woolly  hair,  but  whether 
be  was  bom  so,  or.  that  the  colour  of 
his  skin  was  changed  by  any  cutane- 
ous disorders  I  can  not  tell :  the  latter 
was  the  general  opinion,  but  the  bent 
of  my  mind  was,  that  he  was  bom 
white. 

July  8th.  We  are  now  off  the 
extreme  west  point  of  the  coast  of 
New  Ireland,  where  there  are  nu- 
merous islands  of  various  beautihil 
shapes,  and  covered  with  trees,  most- 
ly cocoa  nuts.  None  of  tliese  islands 
are  laid  down  in  the  chart  ;>  indeed 
the  plati  of  the  whole  of  the  coast  is 
very  inaccurate  j  but  this  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  Bougainville  having 
sailed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
it,  whilst  on  the  contrary,  we  coasted 
the  whole  length  of  it  within  a  few 
.miles. 

Having  thus  had  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  you  to  the  end  of  New 
Ireland,  I  shall  lay  down  my 'pen, 
with  the  intention  of  resuming  it 
when  a  sufficiency  of  interesting  mat- 
ter has  accumulated  in  my  journal  to 
firame  another  letter,  that  I  may  hope 
'  may  be  acceptable  to  you. 

[To  6e  continued.] 


Essay  on  the  first  Hvuas  Society, 
.  according  to  the  Mosaic  History. 

UNDER  the  same  controul  of  in^ 
stinct  by  which  the  irrational 
brute  is  now  guided,  man  was  intro- 
duced into  life  by  Providence ;  and  as 
his  reason  was  not  yet  developed. 
Providence  acted  the  part  of  a  watch- 
ful nurse  over  hinoi.  By  hunger  and 
thirst  it  pointed  out  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  food  5  and  whatever  he  re- 
quired to  satisfy  that  necessity,  it 
spread  around  hira  in  profuse  abun- 
'  oance,  and  taste  and  smell  directed 
him  in  thp  choice  of  it.    A  mild  and 


genial  climate  atoned  for  his 
and  his  defenceless  life  was  pr 
by  an  undisturbed  and  genera 
The  propagation  of  his  spec 
provioed  for,  by  the  innate  de 
planted  in  him ;  and  thus  the 
compound,  man,  partaking  of 

fetable  and  brute,  was  compl 
lis  reason  now  by  degrees  b 
unfold  itself,  and,  as  Natu 
thought,  provided  and  acted  f< 
his  powers  could  direct  tbei 
more  easy  and  undisturbed 
tranquil  observation  of  thing 
hi»  reason,  being  emancipate 
all  care,  could  employ  itself 
turbed  on  the  improvement 
organs  of  speedi,  and  regul 
yet  tender  association  of  ideas, 
the  eye  of  a  happy  being  he  si 
•the  glorious  creation  which  wa< 
before  him*,  his  mind  embra 
its  phenomena,  and  treasured 
pure  and  genuine  in  a  faithf 
mory.  Thus  the  beginning  < 
was  soft  and  smilinff,  and  it  n 
to  be  so  to  strengtnen  him  1 
contest  which  awaited  him. 
were  now  to  suppose,  that 
point  Providence  stopped,  man 
nave  become  the  most  happy  a 
tellectual  of  all  animals ;  but  hi 
would  have  escaped  from  the] 
strings  of  instinct ;  his  actions 
never  have  become  free  and, 
quently,  moral;  nor  would  In 
nsen  above  the  limits  of  anii 
In  a  blissful  tranquillity  he 
have  lived  in  an  etern?{  chile 
and  the  circle  in  which  he 
have  moved  would  have  bee 
smallest  possible  from  desire 
joy  men  t,  from  enjovment  to  re 
from  rest  again  to  cfesire. 

Biit  man  was  destined  to  a  ve 
ferent  state;  and  the  powers 
were  implanted  in  him  exciie 
to  happiness  of  a  verydiffere 
ture.  The  task  which  Natur 
undertaken  to  perform  for  him 
cradled  infancy,  now  in  his  a 
cence  devolved  upon  himself, 
was  to  become  the  creator  of  hi 
happiness,  and  the  degree  of  tbi 
piness  was  to  be  determined  I 
participation  which  he  had  in  it. 
was  excited  by  his  reason  to  s 
for  the  state  of  innocence  whi< 
had  lost,  and,  as  a  free  rational ; 
to  return  to  that  point  from  wiu 
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[    emerged  as  a  plant  and  as  a  creature  rian  is  wholly  in  the  right,  when  hm 

*  of  instinct.    lie  was  to  work  his  way  treats  this  circumsance  as  a  tiill  of  tbt 

i    out  of  a  paradise  of  ignorance  and  first  man  :  but  the  philosopher  is  not 


servitude  to  one  of  knowledge  and  less  in  the  right,  when  he  congralu- 

freedom ;   one,  in  which  he  would  lates  human  natui-e  in  the  aggregate 

\    obey  the  moral  laws  in  his  breast  with  on  this  important  step  towards  per- 

'    the  same  lidelifv  as  in  the  commence-  fection.    The  first  is  m  the  ri^ht  to 

>    ment  he  obeyea  the  laws  of  instinct,  call  it  a  folly  for  jman  from^n  mno- 

and  as  the  animals  now  obey  them,  cent  being  became  a  guilty  one,  from 

What  circumstances  were  tnerefore  a  perfect  eUve  of  nature  an  imperfect 

;    inevitabk  ?    What  events  must  ne-  moral  being,  and  from  a  happy  in* 

cessarilyhappen  before  he  could  reach  strument  an  unhappy  artist. 

'   this  far  distant  aim  ?    So  soon  as  his      The  philosopher  is  in  the  right  to 

)  ieason  had  made  a  trial  of  its  first  call  jt  a  gigantic  step  of  human  nature, 

i  powers.  Nature  cast  him  off,  or,  to  for  from  a  slave  of  instinct  man  be- 

I  upeak  with  more  propriety,  he  him-  came  tliereby  a  free  agent,  frop;^  an 

•elf,  instigated  by  a  particular  impulse  automaton  a  moral  bemg,  and  with 

;  ^^'hich  he  knew  not,  and  ignorant  of  this  step  he  first  entered  on  the  road, 

s  the  great  action  which  he  in  that  mo-  which  after  a  lapse  of  millenaries  way 

.  ment  coiumitted,  tore  himself  from  to  guide  him  to  the  dominion  of  him- 

•  the  leading  strings  of  instinct,  and  self.    The  way  which  led  to  enjoy^ 

.  with  his  yet  feeble  reason  plunged  ment  now  became  more  long  an4 

\  into  the  labyrinth  of  life,  and  entered  tedious.    In  the  commencement  ho 

\  on  the  dangerous  path  of  moral  firee-  had  only  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 

I  dom.    If  we  therefore  transmute  the  make  function   immediately  follow 

1  voice  of  God  in  Ede^n,  which  forbade  desire,  but  now  reflection,  industry, 

him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  trouble  intervened  between  <fe- 

to  a  voice  of  his  own  instinct,  which  sire  and  its  enjoyment.    Peace  wa« 

made  him  shun  the  tree,  then  his  broken  between  nim  and  the  beasts. 

iupposed  disobedience  to  that  divine  Necessity  now  drove  ihera  to  destroy 

comniandment  is  nothing  more  than  his  plantations,  and  even  to  wage  war 

adeclineof  his  instinct,  consequently,  on  himself  j  and  he  therefore  called 

the  first  display  of  self-agency,  th«  his  reason  to  his  aid,  to  procure  hina  - 

first  exploit  01  his  reason,  and  the  security,  and  artfully  to  obtain  that 

^commencement  of  his  moral  exist-  superiority  of  powers  which  nature 

.cnce.     This  decline  of  the  instinct  of  had  denied  him.    He  found  it  neces- 

inan,  though  it  produced  moral  evil  sary  to  invent  arms  and  weapons,  and 

uarded  habita- 
from  his  ene- 

^3ictioh  the  greatest  and  most  fortu-  miefe.    Nature  here  indemnified  him 
Date  event  m  the  history  of  man:  by  joys  of  the  mind,  for  the  common 
from  this  moment  he  dates  his  free-  enjoyments  of  which  she  had  deprived 
dom,  and  her^  the  foundation  stone  him. 
was  laid  of  his  morality.    The  histo-  \Tq  he  continued.l 


CRITICISM. 

"  Niilli.  negabimus,  nulii  differemus  justitiam." 
Poems,   ^y5£r  John  Car r.     1  vol.  is  no  mean  praise.    It  \s  a  conspicu- 
8vo,  pp.  228.   '  Price  Ten  Shil-  ous  proof  of  our  patience  and  pur 
xiNGS  Ai*D  Sixpence!  benevolence,  virtues  of  rare  growth 

WITH  the  proudest  conscious-  in  a  critic.  Ot  the  first  of  these  vir- 
ness  of  our  own  merits,  we  ^ues  no  subsequent  act  of  our  own 
^Icmand  the  approbation  of  our  rea-  f "  'f  '^.\  /,«  ^^f  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Pf:^" 
dS^when  we^Siform  them  that  we  haps  forteit  Uie  claim  Uifore  we  dis- 
to^e,^n  spite  pf  yawning,  laughing,  ^'^^  Sir  John  Carr  from  our  i^^tice. 
rubbiug  our  eyes,  wriggling  in  our  It  is  perfectly  fair  to  remark,  that 
*hajr,  and  stretching,  absolutely  gone  we  took  up  the  present  volume  \vith 
arcmgh    tiie  present  volume.    This  strong  prejudices  against  it*  author* 
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IHiese  prcjtidicefl  wd  conld  no  more 
lielp  than  a  man  can  his  antipathy  to 
ft  well  known  swindler,  if  he  happens 
to  be  in  his  company.  TbeswmdJer 
may  hare  some  virtues,  but  we  should 
be  slow  to  believe  them;  and  Sir 
John  Carr  may  have  gleams  of  sense 
that   occasionally  illumine  the  vast 

.  expanse  of  dullness  that  dwells  upon 
his  n^nd,  but  we  have  never  found 
them.  These  are  things  of  mere 
possibility^  and  too  much,  faith  is  not 
to  be  reposed  in  what  is  simply  pos- 
•ible.  We  hope  we  are  not  without 
that  candour  which  would  have  suf- 
fered us  to  rejoice  in  a  discovery,  yet 
cnmade,  of  Sir  John's  talents.  We 
did  not  indeed  look  for  them  5  for 
who  looks  for  roses  on  a  rock  ? 

To  this  volume  of  poems  we  have 
^jvery  objection  to  make  that  can  pos- 
91  blv  be  made  to  a  book .  It  is  printed 
witn  a  shameful  diffusion  ot  paper 
ftnd  type,  in  order  to  ^enhance  its 
|Mice,  and  in  doing  which  we  com- 
mend the  knight's  policy  more  than 
his  honesty.  -»'  If  tj^  volume  sells 
for  half  a  guinea,"  says  he,  (we  make 
Sir  John  the  interlocutot,  because  we 
really  do  not  think  that  anv  book- 
•eller  would  be  simple  enough  to  pur- 
chase his  copyright)  "  why  then,  as  I 
cannot  hope  ror  many  purchasers, 
they  who  do  buy  shall  make  up  for 
those  who  do  not''  Very  well. — 
Thank  heaven,  we  have  not  to  sigh 
over  the  loss  of  half  a  guinea,  and  we 

*  pity  those  who  have.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  literary  fraud  to  print  a 
volume  as  this  is  printed,  many  of 
its  pages  containing  nothing  more 
than    what'  the   author   facetiously 

f)leases  to  call  an  epigram,  of  two 
ines !  Perhaps  our  knight  hopes  to 
soften  the  reader's  indignation  by  the 
display  of  his  own  face  as  a  front! s- 

Eiece.  We  will  honestly  confess  that 
is  countenance  is  an  accurate  index 
of  what  the  contents  of  the  volume 
must  be. 

Our  next  objection  is,  of  course,  to 
these  contents.  They  are  as  various 
in  their  nature  as  can  be  engendered 
by  vanity  upon  folly :  by  vanity  that 
thinks  itself  equ^l  to  all,  and  folly 
that  proves  itself  unequal  to  any. — 
Sir  John's  muse  is  like  a  train  of  gun- 
powder :  it  takes  fire  at  every  thing, 
if  a  lady  wears  a  muslin  veil,  he  teffs 
^W  iaunediately,  that  '^  UtUe  stars/* 


meaning  her  eye«,  were  never  made 
to  shine  through  "  misty  skies," 
meaning  her  veil.  (p.  64.)  If  he 
sees  a  fool  in  a  comer  holdiog  a 
broom,  (we  do  not  mean  to  say  fliat 
Sir  John  writes  with  a  looking  glass 
before  him^  his  muse  tells  us  that  his 
l^oom  is  "  his  wife,  his  child,  his 
prize,"  (p,  33),  thus  ^rigenionsly 
connecting,  at  once,  matrimony  ancl 
the  "lucky  lottery  oiffice,"  and  con- 
veying a  delicate  intimation  that  mar« 
riage  is  a  prize.  If  a  lady  wears  a 
diamond  cross  upon  ^er  bosom,  be  is 
so  enraptured,  tnat  his  muse  ambles 
through  ejght  lines  without  any 
meanmjgatdl.  (p.29.)  Nothing  can 
escape  him.  No,  not  even  Bedlam  j 
for  the  si^ht  of  its  dilapidated  walls 
reminds  him  of  a  "  cracked  head," 
and  at  that  moment  a  strange,  un^- 
countable  sympathy  suggested  to  bim 
that  his  own  might  be  prefixed  to  the 
present  volume.  ,Sucn  and  so  va- 
rious are  the  topics^  of  this  vohirae: 
and  now,  albeit  scrupulous  of  poUa- 
ting  our  pages  with  mere  insipid  dull- 
ness, we  will  exhibit  a  specimea  or 
two. 

How  sweetly  Sir  John  warbles  hi^ 
elegiac  strains  let  the  following  de* 
clare:— 
With  horror  dumb,  tho*  guiltless,  stood 

Beside  his  dying  friend,^ 
The  hapless  wretch  who  made  the  blood 

Sad  from  his  side  descend  /// 
"  Give  me  thy  hand;  lovM  friend, adieu l" 

The  gen'rous  suffVer  cried  ! 
*'  1  do  forgive  and  bless  thee  too  j" 

Andy  having  said  i7,  died  f  ! 

And  Pity,  vho  stood  trembling  near, 

Knew  not  for  which  to  shed, 
So  claimM  by  both,  her  saddest  tear— 

The  living  or  the  dead ! 

Sir  John  has  a  charming  felicity  in 
writing  what  fie  calls  epigrams  and 
irapromptus.    Ex.  Qr. 

Epigram 
On  the  Author  and  Eliza  frequently  dijerinf 
in  Opinion, 
To  such  extremes  were  I  and  BET 

PerpettiaUy  driven,  - , 
We  quarreird  every  time  we  met, 
To  kiss  and  be  forgiven. 

Epigram, 
Upon  seevtg  the  dilapidated  state  (^Bethkm 

Hospittd, 
Well  with  the  purpose  does  the  place  agree  j 
iFor  e*en  the  teiy  ^ouse  is  cnefc'd^  you  «««' 
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Impromptu,  poor  Rebecca  had  stood  till  midnight. 

In  repty  to  a  Lady,  who  ijsked  the  Author  and  had  undergone  a  reasonable  quan- 

what  Childhood  resembled,  tity  of  '^wild  fears,"  **cold  blood," 

How  like  is  chUdhood  to  the  lucid  tide  **  fast  pulses/*  and  had  heard  a  suf- 

That  calmly  wanders  thro' the  mossy  dell,  ficient   number   of    "screech   Owl«" 

Sweeps  o'er  the  lily  by  the  margin's  side,  and    ^' bats/*    Mister   taul,   dressed 

And,asitkisses, murmurs  out, Farewell!  like  a  ghost,  *' all  SO  grim,"  did  ris© 

up  from  a  grave 


Epigram 
On' the  Grave  of  Robespierre, 
Nav,  passenger,  don't  ntoum  his  lot^ 
If  he  had  liv'd,  why  you  had  not. 

Epigram, 


"  unlucky  knave,"  and 
cried, 

**  Fair  maiden,  come  with  me. 
For  T  your  bridegroom  am  to  be." 

Of  course  no  maiden  would  like  a 
On  winning  a  young  Lady's  Money  at  Cards,   ghost  for  a  husband,  SO  she 
How  fairly  Fortune  all  her  gifts  imparts;      "  Sent  forth  a  hideous  shriek,  and  died  !" 

.  ^"^  "^hirte.'  "'''"^^*  ^"'  ^"^  ^°"  ''"''  ^"^  *^'^^  ^^'^^^  *^«  °^^^3''  ^^^'^^^  ^«' 

Jeu  D^Esprit,                   .  "  ^"^*^*  "*^''  ^°"**  youths,  the.tiraid  fair  j'» 

Ujfon  a  very  pretty  H'oman  asking  the  Author  and   SO  ends  the  story  01   Paul  and 

his  Opinion  qf  Beauty,           -  Aebecca. 

'Madam !  you  ask  what  marks  for  beauty  .  T^®  ^^^'®  ^^^^  ^^?^^>.  *^*  a  poet's 


pass: 

Require  them  laiher  from  your  looking- 
glass  ! 

Oar  readers  should  be   informed 


visions  are  very  unlike  those  of  com- 
mon men ;  and  it  must  be  so,  for  Sir 
John  has  seen,  viirabiie  dictu  !  the  sea 
in  aflutter:*  (p.  50.)  How  pl^sant 


that  eacA  of  these  epigrams  occupies  a  '^  .'^^  ""^^^^  S^^i^  ^^i»g*»  compared 

page  to  themselv^!    Whether  this  with  small:  anH  what  a  Rvely  image 

be  done  as  illustrative  of  their  own  ?  cockney  must  liave  of  the  ocean,  if 

emptiness;  or  whether,  from  a  high  ^^^?,«  even  seen  his  own  mother  m 

ancf  proud  belief  on  the  part  of  tL  a  flutter  at  the  unexpected  arrival  of 

author,  that  even   his  own    poetry  ^  S"^^^/,?  ^'i^"®^  just  as  the  family 

placed   in  juxtaposition    with    such  were  sitting  down  to  suet  dumplings 

bright  and  dkzzling  irradiations  of  wit  f,^  V"g.^j;  «f  ^?-     ^^  '^  ^^'^  ^^WY 

would  but  obscurl  their  glory,  it  is  ^^  of  illustrating   the   vast   which 

not  for  us  to  decide.    CertainMt  is,  l^espeaks  the  true  poet    But  Sir  John 

.  that  they  stand  alone:  and  so  stand'  abounds  m  these  felicities  of  diction. 

ing,  Uiey  reminded  us  of  a  pig-  in  a  A^  P*  ^'  ¥  f  ^^  ^^  "  ^^^^^  Reeling 

flower  garden  5  more  conspicuous  in    ?^^^«  "?^°^  ""^^  "//""P^;/^  ?k^' 

their  deVmity  from  their  sWleness^'^^^Y^..^^^^  ^^l^^r  ^^^^ 

At  p.  14,  there  is  a  story  o?  a  cer-  "^J'^j.^ :  ,  «'  P:  ^'  ^\!"^°"^  '^  ^°"- 

tain  maiden,  called  i?e^ecca,  who,  as  yff?^  ^^^^^^  lamplighter,  for    shij 

wasvervnaturaltomaidens,  and  very      'r?/"P.  i!f  "^^^S  fnip :»  at  p 

much  liieaH  young  maidens,  wished  i^^;.f^^"iS^i^^SSl^V'l^^^^^^^ 

to  know  who  her  husband  was  to  be.  ^^^^^^^g  ^'\^'^  ^"^  "^^^^^^^  ^i^f  ^\^- 

What  did  she  do  to  find  it  out?-  Jhor  means  to  sav  that  she  warbles  iii 

"V^ljy  the  dark  when  the  moon  shines y  (for 

'     J^  the  first  line  says  that  this  luminary 

Rebecca  heard  the  gossips  say,  «^  bespangled  the  murmuring  wave/^) 

/Alone  from  dusk  till  midnight  stay       ^^  whether  he  would  express  a  very 

KThl\^S  o7srM^^^^^^^  fjffl-'  but  no  doubt  a  Uic  ideZ 

aIS,  lovely  maiden,  you  shall  see  ^^^  she  Sings  dark,  is  really  beyond 

What  youth  your  husband  is  to  be."        our  comprehension.    At  p.  209,  Sir 

John  indulges  his  philological  erudi- 
Well,  she  did  so.  And  what  hap-  tion  with  the  use  of '^cap/iva/ion^.'* 
pened  ?  Oh  !  something  very  hor-  Thus  far  we  have  done  due  honour 
rible.  What  was  it  ?  Patience,  and  to  Sir  John's  language :  let  us  now 
you  shall  hear.  There  was  a  "roguish  consider  his  sentiments.  He  wanted 
.  •coat,"  ycleped  Paul,  who  slyly  to  picture  a  lady's  modesty  and  beau- 
guessed  what  she  was  going  to  do  at  ty.  Wha^  did  he  do  ?  Read  and 
*'  St.  Stephen's  church;"  so,  when  learn : 
''    Unxvjbbsal  Mag.  Vol.  XII.  2P  r^^^^T^ 
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I  lookM  the  fragrant  ^rden  round  Some  encomiastic  lines  to  a  young 

For  what  I  thought  would  picture  best  lady  begin  thus : 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  modesty;  _.\!       , .  ^               ^.         ., 

A  lily  and  a  rose  I  found,—  ^^  ^^"»  ^  *o  prompt  the  sm  ile  or  tear, 

With  kisses  on  their  leaTCs  imprest,  ^^  ""^  ^  «««^  ««''  *»  ^^''^^  '         P-  212- 

I  send  the  beauteous  pair  to  thee.  But  the  following  b  in  Sir  John's 

N.B.  These  occupy  a  page  to  them-  happiest  vein  of  humour  :— 

selves!  Lines, 

He  saw  a  fool  in  a  cottage.     It  wad  Written  en  badCnage,  after  visiting  a  Paper- 

a  tempting  subject^  and  down  he  sat  ^^^  ««»*•  TunbHdge  Welis,  in  ^^equence 

to  write  as  follows : *>f  '^*  iwely  Miss  W — — ,  who  ezceh  m 

Drawings  requestine  the  Author  to  describe 

irss              r^  s.        \^  .1.    X,       -J      ••  *the  Process  o/hnakmg  Paper,  in  Verse/ 

Written  ma  Cottage  by  the  SeO'Side,  (^  n          it                     o      -r    j 

which  the  Author  had  taken  Shelter  during  ^^^^  *  I  do  not  wish  to  brag ; . 

a  violent  Storm  J  upon  seeing  an  idiotic  ,  But,  to  display  Eliza's  skill. 

Youth,  seated  in  the  Chimneif-comery  ca-  ^'^  proudly  be  the  vilest  rag 

ressing  a  Broom.  T^at  ever  went  to  paper-mUl. 

Twas  on  a  night  of  wildest  storms.  Content  in  pieces  to  be  cot ; 

When  loudly  roar'd  the  raving  main,—  ^,T^^  r^^'T  "^^I^  ^^«  sammer-skies. 

When  dark  cloud*  shewM  their  shapeless  K<»*'d  between  flannel  IM  be  put, 

{qjj^^  And  after  bathed  m  jellied  size. 

And  hail  beait  hard  the  cottage  pane,—  Tho'  to  be  squeezM  and  hanged  I  hate, 

•r  ^  17     1     *  u    .1.     u-             -J  For  thee,  sweet  girl! -upon  my  word, 

Tom  Fool  sat  by  the  ch.mne»-8.de,  ^^^^  ^^^  \^^^^    6^^  ^^JJ  f^J^       ^ 

»y^^   mT""       "n^-"""!.*''"'  rd  be  suspend^  on  a  cord. 

A  batter'd  broom  was  ail  his  pride, —  aji_-       K       •,.,       ./... 

It  was  his  wife,  his  child,  his  prize*!  And  then,  when  dried  and  fit  for  use, 

Eliza  I  I  would  pray  to  thee. 

Alike  to  him  if  tempests  howl,  jf  ^i^h  thy  pen  thou  would'st  amuse, 

Or  summer  beam  its  sweetest  day ;  That  thou  would'st  deign  to  write  on  m*.- 

For  still  is  pleasM  the  silly  soul,       '  ^   «  .     , .  ^         , 

And  still  he  laughs  tile  hours  away.  ^^^  b"<^  •  ^^^.  Pheasant  it  would  proye 

..,,        ,^                   ,       ..-  "^"^  pretty  chit-chat  to  convey, 

Alas  I  I  could  not  stop  the  sigh,  PVhaps  be  the  record  of  her  love, 

To  see  him  thus  so  wildly  stare,—  Xold  in  some  coy  enchanting  way. 

To  mark,  in  ruins,4teason  he,  ^    .-.,              ..   ,            .. 

Callous  alike  to  joy  and  care.  Or,  if  her  pencil  she  would  try, 

^   , . ,        ,         ,        .  ,            ,  .  w  '  .   ,  On  me.  oh :  may  she  siiU  imprint 

God  bless  thee,  thoughtless  soul  I  I  cried ;  Those  forms  that  fix  th' admiring  eye. 

Yet  are  thy  wants  but  very  f ew  :  E^ch  graceful  line,  each  glowing  tint. 

The  world  s  hard  scenes  thou  ne'er  hast  _.        ,    „  ,     . 

jj.jg^ .                                          '  Then  shall  I  reason  have  to  brag. 

Its  cares  and  crimes  to  thee  are  new.  ^^or  thus,  to  high  importance  grown, 

.       •     I.            »j   u'  The  world  will  see  a  simple  rag 

The  hoary  hag,*  who  cross  d  thee  so.  Become  a  treasure  rarely  known. 

Did  not  unkindly  vex  thy  brain ;  rni          •                    i_         -         .       i  • 

Indeed  she  could  not  be  thy  foe,  lliere  is  more  than  jest  in  this; 

To  snatch  thee  thus  from  grief  and  pain,  and   our   knight  has    had  pr^sofs  of 

Deceit  Shan  never  wring  thy  heart,  ^^i"g  "cut  up,"  both  in  literary  and 

And  baffled  hope  awake  no  sighs ;  Other  courts.    At  p.  94,  he  presents 

And  true  love,  harshly  forcM  to  part,  "«  with  a  translation  of  a  German 

Shall  never  swell  with  tears  thine  eyes.  SOng*   from  which  we  easily  gather 

Then  long  enjoy  thy  batter'd  broom,  ^^^  ?^,^^«  °?.*  '^"^W  the  language. 

Poor  merry  fool !  and  laugh  awa^,  ^he  following  lines. 

Till  Fate  shall  bid  thy  reason  bloom  Und  wiisten  wir,  wo  jemand  traurig  lage, 

In  blissful  scenes  of  brighter  day.  Wir  gaben  ihm  den  wein.* 

After  all,  here  was  a  subject  which  lie  translates,  with  spirited  d^ance, 

a  mind*  possessing  true  genius  might  which  deserves  admiration,  thus, 

have  made  something  of.    It  is  dir  Ifanyoneisinoumfulfound, 

John*s  praise,  that  he  can  make  no-  ^"®  **ip  shall  make  him  dance ! ! !    p.  94, 

thing  of  any  thing.  "  "  '    ' — r ; — : 1 T^ 

-                        °  *  The  hteral  meaning  of  these  bncs 

*  It  is  generally  believed  by  the  peasants  ^s»"" 

of  Devonshire,  that  idiotcy  is  produced  by  «  And  knew  we  where  one  sonoiHug  hf> 

the  influence  of  a  witch.  To  him  we'd  gWe  seme  ^'wmJ^ 
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We  have  three  reasons  for  believ-  hand  and  a  taper  in  the  other^  ne« 
ing  that  Sir  John  wDl  consider  us  as  cessary,  we  inaa^ne,  to  light  the  cup 
having  unfairly  treated  hini :  and  to  her  mouth,  ^ut  Madam  jiltnira 
heaven  defend  us  from  an  action  at  is  far  from  greedy,  and  she  is  very 
law !  These  reasons  are,  firsts  his  anxious  to  share  tnis  delicious  coflee- 
vanity ;  secondly,  the  epigraph  to  his  cup  of  arsenic  with  a  friend  of  hers 
volume;  and,  thirdly,  nis  preface.-^  called  Olivia,  vfho  however  has  no 
Forhisvanity,  all  who  have  read  him  partiality  to  such  drams,  and  there- 
are  acquainted  with  that ;  for  bis  epi-  fore  is  not  to  be  found.  It  was  very^ 
graph,  it  is  as  follows :  allowable,    therefore,  in  Aimira  to 

Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior,  ^rink   it  all  herself,  since  she  could 

Quamqusseverisludicrajungere  ""d  no  friend   to  drmfe  With   ber.— 

Novit,  fetigaumque  nugis  Who  would  not  do  the  same?    Be- 

Utilibus  rrcreare  mentem.  fore  she  swallows  this  delightful  dose> 

And  for  his  preface,  it  plainly  shews,  «{?«  *?|ks  a  little  to  herseff ;  our  au- 
that  he  thinks  the  present  volume  Jhor  herein  shewmg  his  deep  know- 
something  very  good.  It  is  written  ledge  of  human  nature,  by  making  a 
with  ranlf  affectation  of  timidity:  but  "'^'^^f"  *St^  ^r\^\^^f  .^"^^  ""^ 
the  cloven  foot  is  perceptible.  We,  ^^^'  Thus  she  bursts  forth : 
however,  have  done  what  we  felt  to  <«^Ha!  my  soul  would  burst  its 

be  our  duty ;  and  we  have  expressed  Very  confines !— gone '.  oUvia  fled !— Oh  \\ 
our  real  and  unbiassed  opinion  of  the  Aimira  is  undone — Two  brothers  lost 
author  and  his  book.  Mathap!"  p.  90. 

Mayhap  as  how  it  may  be  so:,  but 


The  Soks,  or  Famil*  Feuds.  A  f3JT\J^^i^'^l^^  ^%^{ 
n\.^^i^  Dt^.  T^  ire-.-  j/^*«  D-,  find  not  be  m  such  a  iiurry.  Well. 
T.^L^y'ifK^.  ^•"^'''*-    ^^  After  she  drinks,  she  exclaiis. 

rpHEREb nothingwhich surprises  .p,,  „  JUw'"'''' ""'  ^""'' " '**''" 

JL    us  more  in  the  course  of  our       _  .  ,        ,  .^     .  ^i  •  i     v  a. 

literary  function  than  that  perpetually  .   Faith,  and  its  time  we  think:  but 
recurring   pheinomenon,   an   author  »*  was  not  all  over,  for  she  goes  on, 
pertinaciously  writing  without   one  (a  woman  will  talk  to  the  last,  if  it  is 
qualification  for  composition.   A  man  ^^  nobddy  but  herself, 
who  knoWs  nothing  of  painting,  ne-  "  I  faint  j  my  head  runs  roundy* 

Ver  attempts  to  present  a  picture  to  My  eyes  grow  dim,  and  every  object  fades ; 
the  public  i  nor  does  he,  who  is  igno-    Now  may  the  demon  of  destruction  long 

rant  of  the  gamut,  presume  to  (5om-  „  ^^!t^.^ 

pose  an  air :  but  an  author  is  restrain-  ^"""     ( -O^e^  j 

edby  none  ofthese  delicacies  of  mind.  And  when  the  demon  catches  OA, 

They  who  can,  and  they  who  cannot  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  Mr. 

write,  all  strive  Jones  again.    Success  to^  the  race. 

and  do  their  best 

To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest.  — — 

Mr.  Jones,  who  ha*  heard,  we  Solomon:  a  Sacred  Drama.  Trani- 
presume,  of  a  certain  Shakspeare,  laied  from  the  German  of  Klop^ 
thought  he  could  write  a  play.  It  ^'o^^-  %  Robert  Huish.  1 
was  a  most  unliicky  thought  for  him-  vol.  8vo.  J  8O9. 
self,  and  for  us  too.  That  it  was  rp^E  writings  of  Klopstock  are 
unlucky  for  himself  we  have  little  1  less  known  in  this  country  than 
doubt  he  wiD  confess  when  he  gets  they  deserve  to  be.  In  Germany  he 
m  his  printer's  bill:  and  that  it  was  is  regarded  with  great  veneration,  and 
unlucky  for  us,  need  not  be  told,  for  he  is  justly  considered,  among  them, 
we  have  read  his  book.    One  speci-  as  the  fathef  of  their  epic   poetiy. 

men  will  suffice  for  a  display  of  Mr.    ; - 

Jones's  powers  of  writing  tragedy. —  ♦  What  an  amusing  thing  it  must 
A  lady,  called  Aimira,  has  an  mclina-  be  to  see  the  lady's  head  describing  a 
tion,  to  poison  hersdf  ^  so  in  she  circle,  and  the  lady  herself  runniup- 
comes  with  a  cup  of  poison  in  one  after  it !  ^         t 
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His  Messiah  is  a  greats  though  an 
unequal  poem,  and  this  is  what  may 
be  said  of  every  human  production. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  what  ought  to 
be  said,  for  it  is  only  by  inequality 
that  we  can  derive  pleasure  from  the 
productions  of  genius.  Ineauality 
does  not  necessarily  suppose  aefect. 
We  should  rejoice  to  see  an  able 
translation  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  A  translation  which 
should  rctam  not  simply  the  meaning 
(for  that  is  an  humble  merit)  but  the 
spirit,  the  energy,  the  very  rhythm  of 
the  original.  Such  a  translation 
should  be  undertaken  with  the  same 
noble  consciousness  as  animated  a 
Dryden  and  a  Pope,  when  they  sat 
down  to  transfuse  the  thoughts  and 
manner  of  Homer  and  Virgil  into 
their  native  tongues.  He  who  un- 
dertook it  must  labour  slowly :  he 
must  not  translate  it  as  a  thins  of  the 
moment :  he  must  fill  himsdf  with 
the  feelings  and  conceptions  of  his 
author,  and  write,  as  he  would  ima- 
gine Klopstock  himself  would  have 
"writtten  had  he  been  an  Englishman. 
With  regard  to  the  present  volume, 
we  scarcely  think  that  Mr.  Huishhas 
selected  the  most  interesting  of  Klop- 
stock's  sacred  drsimas :  but  this  od« 
lection  has  the  less  force  as  the  trans- 
lator has  announced  his  intentioa  of 
presenting  the  public  with  the  sacred 
dramas  of  the  Death  of  Adam,  the 
Death  of  Abel,  and  David,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better,  if  in-  his  fu- 
ture labours,  he  were  a  little  more 
attentive  to  the  quantity  of  his  lines  j 
and  to  the  punctuation,  which,  in  the 
present  volume  is  so  very  defective, 
as  often  to  obscure  the  sense. 

In  the  preface  to  the  book  lye 
noticed  one  or  two  errors  of  construc- 
tion, and  at  p.  xii.  there  is  the  follow- 
ing unacccoun table  one.  *'  M.  de 
Toureil  in  his  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  two  harangues  of  Demos- 
thenes and  D*Eschines,  says,  &c." 
Surely  Mr.  Huish  does  not  suppose 
Eschines  to  have  been  a  Frenchnjan  ! 
The  following  errors  in  the  translation 
may  also  be  rectified  in  a  future  edi- 
tion. 

•<  Art  thou  alone,  O  Seer,  the  friend  of 

him, 
Vho  in  the  lap  of  biiss^its  comforts  tastes  ? 


And  not  of  hiniy  whom  constant  mit'ry 

stings, 
And    thence    our  pity,  and  our   pardon 

daimP  p.  19. 

It  should  be  claims,  the  nominative 
being  who. 

<<  And  were  it  not  in  tne  a  madlike 
thought.**  p.  226. 

This  is  a  compound  epithet  unau- 
thorised by  any  classical  EngUsh 
writer. 

The  following  specimen  will  ex- 
hibit the  translator's  skill : — 

SIXTH  5CENE. 

SOLOMON — ^DARDA. 

SOLOMON. 

Thou  art  alone !  of  all  my  friends  now  leffc, 

The  only  one,  in  whum  I  trust  cau  place; 

Were  not  all  joy  now  banish'd  from  my 

soul, 
And  eveiy  source  of  bliss  exhausted, 
Were  not  the  light  within  rae  chaiigM  to 

night, 
I  should  rejoice  to  meet  t^ee  here^IonCi 
But  then  — 


I  would  speak,  yet  must  be  sUent, 
Now  do  thou  direct  mc. 

lOLOMON. 

Be  not  silent, 
I  come  to  ask  thee  to  pronounce  a  word. 


Speak  it  Solomon- 


Death  ! — O  wish  me  dead, 
Thou  will'st  not? — speak  it  with  the  so- 
lemn tone 
Of  one  with  God*s  authority  invested  j 
O  wish  nje  dead,— 4hee,  perhaps  fate  will 

hear, 
But  to  my  prayVs  a  deafen'd  car  is  turned, 
And  I  am  sickened  with  continual  toil. 
Weary  of  groping  in  the  maze  of  thoughti 
And  still  no  outlet  gain.    For  thee,  there"^ 

truth, 
For  me  there*s  none,  or  'tis  hidden  from 

me; 
But  to  convince  thee  of  my  trust  in  thee, 
And  that  thou  npw  my  wretchedness  may'st 

know. 
So  hear  the  dismal  doubt,  which  racks  my 

mind, 
And  like  a  stormy  cloud  pursues  my  steps, 
Leaving  rae  gasping  in  the  throes  of  death. 
Yet  thou  Shalt  not  hear  it,  for  how  could  I| 
Of  hope  bereft,  of  thee  assistance  ask  ? 
And  in  my  sufferings  involye  my  friend? 
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DARDA. 

When  thou  art  silent,  I  do  suffer  more. 
Than  when  thou  speakcst,  and  if  my  pity 
Thee  no  aid  can  grant|  His  yet  consoling. 

SOLOMON. 

Hear  it  then,  my  friend,  and  all  ye  spirits, 
Who  with  melancholy  my  heart  oppress. 
Which  once  with  joy  and  purest  gladness 

beat ; 
Ye^gods  around  me  hover,  and  behold 
Me  your  victim,  by  you  in  mis'ry  phing'd. 
That  Gody  whom  Abraham  and   Moses 

ownM, 
And  all  our  people,  He  is  the  wisest, 
And  the  mightiest,  and  the  best  of  Gods ; 
He  is  the  father  of  all  other  gods. 
But  he  is  Car  too  great,  and  too  exalted, 
To  take  concern  of  such  a  w»rld  as  this^ 
And  be  the  Lord  of  man. 

DARDA. 

O  cease,  my  friend, 
A  chilling  horror  creeps  o*er  all  my  frame. 

lOLOMON. 

0  wish  me  dead, but  do  not  curse  thy  fdend . 
For  what  I  now  have  said  may  not  be  true. 
But  truth  it  seems.  Fc  after  weary  nights 
Of  contemplation  deep,and  racking  thought, 

1  nought  discoveiM  which  that  truth  defies. 
When  I  beheld  the  virtuous  suffer. 
And  the  wicked  Houri^h. 

DARDA. 

O  God  of  gods  ! 
Do  thou  forgive  me,  if  I  unworthy. 
Of  thy  wisdom  speak.     Is  there  not  a  state 
In  future  promised,  where,  in  endless  bibs, 
The  good  shall  live,  and  all  tKe  ungodly, 
In  the  dread  torments  of  a  hell  be  plungM  ? 
Is  not  this  life  then,  but  the  spring  of  life. 
That  the  soul  in  future  may  for  ever  live  ? 
And  has  not  He,  the  best,  and  mightiest. 
And  the  first  and  the  wisest  of  all  gods. 
He  who  is  the  father  of  all  other  gods. 
Has  he  not  caird  himself  th6  Lord  of  man  ? 
And  is  not  that  with  certain  truth  combinM, 
Which  of  himself  the  God  of  gods  reveals  ? 

SOLOMON. 

Thou  mak'st  me  fear,  and  ah !  if  I  have 

err*d,  -    ~ 

Tis  an  abyss  most  deep  and  horrible. 
In  which  Tve  fallen.     But  hear  me,  Darda, 
Nor  curse  thy  friend ;  by  whom  hast  thou 

been  taught, 
That  there's  another,  and  eternal  life  ? 
When  this,  which  thou  hast    callM  the 

spring  of  life. 
Has  run  its  time  ?  Did  Moses  teach  it  thee? 
Nor  do  I  deny,  our  fathers  ever 
The  belief  enjoyed,  that  the  Creator 
From  the  high  state  of  heavVs  king  de- 

scendoi. 
To  be  the  Lord  of  this  most  abject  world, 
And  cho$e  our  people  as  his  favor'd  race  j 
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But  say,  who  this  doctrine  to  ottr  Others 
taught?    , 

DARDA. 

Who  but  the  Lord,  the  great  Creator's  self. 

8OLOMON. 
Then  let  him  also  teach  it  unto  ifte. 
How  could  he  ever  teach  it  unto  him^ 
Who  doubts  its  truth  ? 

N  DARDA. 

Was  David  then  not  good. 
Because  he  once  did  err  ?— 

SOLOMON. 

Thou  convinc*st  me  not. 

DARDA. 

Were  all  our  friends  now  here  together 

met. 
Would  they  b«  able  to  convuice  you  more  ? 

SOLOMON. 

To  thee  would  I  now  only  full  e^rpose 
All  that  my  heart  dismays,  then  be  silent— 

DARDA. 

A  number  sooner  can  direct  a  man. 
Than  he  direct  a  number. 

SOLOMON. 

Thou  should'st  say- 
Mislead  him  more,-^o  thou  thy  speech 

restrain, 
And  sacred  be  to  thee  the  trust  of  friend- 
ship. 

DARDA. 

Great  was  my  joy,  that  thou  at  last  again. 
Thy  bosom  open*d  to  thy  faithful  friend. 
Nor  more    concealM,  whatever    thy    soul 

confus'd, 
But  now  my  joy  to  painful  grief  is  turned, 

SOLOMON. 

Joy  did'st  thou  feel  ?  O  tell  me  .what  it  is, 
To  feel  that  joy  within  your  bosom  dw(eUs. 

DARDA. 

Thou  now  wilt  feel  it,  for  thy  early  friend. 
This  day  from  distant  Ophir  is  return'd. 
Thy  faithful  friend,  thy  Sarja. 

SOLOMON. 

Sarja  returu'd  ? 
From  Ophir   did*st  thou  say? — ^knowest 

thou  him  ?  ' 

.  I  ever  held  him  numbered  with  the  dead, 
From  Ophir's   golden  streams,  he  comes 

not  now, 
But  from  the  vale  of  death  to  me  returns. 
From  that  deep  night,  impenetrably  dark. 
From  which  no  soul  has  ever  yet  returned. 
From  which  my  Darda  will  not  to  me 

return, 
Nor  to  my  friend  shall  I.    Where  is  Saija  ? 

DARDA. 

He  now  with  Chalkol  to  his  fkthcfs  gone. 
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The  joy  already  from  my  breast  is  flown, 
Caus'd  by  my  friend's  return,— short  was 

the  joy, 
And  like  the  syn  beam  on  the  desert  plain. 
Shone  but  to  make  the  after  gk>om  more 

deep; 
ThiSsWas  the  only  joy  my  heart  has  felt, 
For  heavy  have  my  days  with  grief  been 

weighed, 
But  now  *tis  flown,  for  he  will  Nathan  hear. 
And  from  him  learn,  who  on  the  Olive 

Mount 
This  day  prepares  the  solemn  sacrifice ; 
Go,  bring  Nathan  here,  and  Sarja  too. 

SEVENTH  SCENE. 

SOLOMON. 

Is  now  my  Saija  from  the  grave  returned  ? 

And  to  the  grave  must  now  my  Heman  go  ? 

Soon  will  the  youngest  of  the  queens  ap- 
pear. 

Leading  the  children  to  the  altar's  flames. 

They  before  Heman  go  I — and  shall  they 
die? 

God  hears  me  not,  nor  yet  my  death  I  seek. 

The  expression  '*  by  God  I  pray 
you,"  p.  94,  is  ludicrous  if  not  irre- 
verent.   It  is  a  German  idiom. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  Hannah 
More  in  a  most  exuberant  address. 


The  Travels  »f  Captains  Lewis  afid 
Clarkl, from  St,  Louis,  by  -way  of 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers, 
to  the  Pacijic  Ocean ;  performed  in 
the  years  >804,  1805,  and  I8O6,  by 
order  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Containing  Delineations  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religion,  Sfc. 
of  the  Indians,  compiled  from  various 
authentic  Sources,  and  original  Do- ' 
cuments,  and  a  Summary  qjF  the  sta- 
tistical View  of  the  Indian  Nations, 
from  the  official  Communication  of 
Meriwether  Lewis,  1  vol.  8vo. 
I809. 

THE  public  expectation  has-been 
long  excited  respecting  this  work; 
and  now  that  it  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, we  no  not  think  that  expecta- 
tion will  be  disappointed.  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke  have  collected 
much  curious  information,  both  wijh 
regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  American  Indians,  and  the  com- 
mercial advantages  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  closer  intercourse  with 
them.  By  the  way,  we  cannot  too 
'«^hly  commeod  the  moderate  price. 


(nine  shillings)  and  unassuming  fqnn 
of  this  volume.  Had  it  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  certain  bookseller,  it 
would  have  made  its  appeaiance  iii 
quarto,  illustrated  with  tawdry  plates, 
printed  u()on  hot  pressed  paper,  and 
publbhed  for  two  guineas  at  the  least. 
From  a  work  like  the  present,  we 
cannot  but  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
shall  perform  a  more  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  our  readers  by  presenting  them 
with  some  interesting  extracts,  than  if 
i^e  were  to  gratify  our  own  pleasure 
by  inditing  our  own  thoughts.  When 
a  book  is  Barren,  there  is  some  excuse 
for  neglecting  its  contents:  but  when 
it  is  valpable  and  instructive,  it  is  the 
peailiar  office  of  a  reviewer  to  pay 
more  attention  to  it  than  to  himsefr. 

The  introduction  contains  somo 
useful  commercial  details  :— 

"The  benefits  that  arise  from  the 
discoveries  of  unknown  regions,  are 
too  numerous  to  be  here  mentioued. 

"  From  the  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy are  derived  many  intrinsic  ad- 
vantages. It  not  only  feasts  the  ima- 
gination with  the  amusement  of  novel 
descriptions;  but  is  the  life  of  com- 
merce, whence  the  arts  and  sciences 
receive  succour,  and  a  reciprocal 
benefit. 

**  It  cannot  fail  of  giving  pleasure 
to  the  philanthropic  mind,  to  beholii 
implemeuts  of  agriculture*  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  uncivilized  barbarian,  to 
provide  and  protect  him  from  the 
precarious  reliance  on  the  chase  for  a 
scanty  sustenance.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant,  in  all  moral  probability, 
when  the  uncultivated  wilds  of  the 
interior  part  0/  the  Continent,  which 
is  now  only  inhabited  by  the  Uwncy 
sons  of  the  forest,  and  the  howling 
beastsof  prey,  will  be  converted  into 
the  residence  of  the  hardy  votaries  of 
agriculture,  who  will  turn  those  sterile 
wildernesses  into  rich,  cultivated,  and 
verdant  fields. 

"  It  may  be  suggested,  that  tbe 
sufferings  of  the  Aborigines,  from  the 
importation  of  foreign  diseases,  and 
tbe  more  baneful  innuence  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  more  than*  counter- 
balance the  benefits  they  receive  from 
civilization.  These  objections,  it 
must  be  frankly  confessed,  are  very 
powerful.  But  it  is  hoped,  that  vigi' 
lant  measures  will  be  pursued,  by  9 
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government  professed  to  be  founded  cious  saying  of  an  eminent  traveller 
OD  the  principles  of  humanity  and  among  them,  that  *  in  time  of  peace 
wisdom,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  no  greater  friends^  in  time  of  war  no 
of  spirituous  liquors  among  them. —  greater  enemies/ 
The  small-pox  has  raged,  when  little  "  Before  the  acquisition  of  Louist* 
or  no  communication  ivas  held  with  ana  by  the  United  States,  the  jealous 
them.  Provisions  are  already  made  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  debarred 
to  introduce  vaocine  inoculation  all  adventures  for  discoveries  from 
among  them,  which  will  prevent  those  that  quarter. 

horrid  ravages  that  are  mentioned  in       "  These  impediments  would  com- 
the  course  of  the  work.  pel  the  discoveries  of  the  western  part 

"  It  may  bc^thought  matter  of  sur-  of  the  continent,  to  be  made  by  a  voy- 
prise,  that  regions,  upwards  of  three  age  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  which 
thousand  miles  in  length,  bordering  would  be  too  long,  arduous,  and  ex- 
m  a  country  inhabited  by  an  inquisi-  pensive  to  entice  the  enterprise. 

Sid'^aif  SSI,  ortUefe  ,ziu.X!:^xvis.^'"^^ 

^f  «  K,«.^*:««  A,-  *^A^   »\s^,.\A  -«    traveller,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  eta- 
01  a  lucrative  lor  trade,  should  re-   k«.^«/1  ^^^*^  t?^..*  r<k«»^M»«^    :^  i« 
Wrt.'r.  ^^  i««^  ,.«-«^i,x..«j     1^»»„  :.^     barked  irom  rort  Cliepewyan,  in  la- 

%  communication    by  water   in  the   •  ^  „^^^^u^a  k;«,  *^  ..^f.,.^  *«  v^J*. 

\^    -1        .       t    X  ^1.    Ail     A.'     ice  compelled  mm  to  return  to  rort 

-northern  regions  between  the  Atlantic   chenewvan      Thence    he    ascended 
and    Pacific   oceans.    Whether   the  ^r"^?>^^"o.  inence    ne   ascenoea 
•uu    M.  Civil**,   </vcaua.     y  "c^tuci    j-uc  ^j^^  Peace  Rivcr  to  its  source,  and 
-two  great  oceans  are  joined  together  ^^^   ^j^^„^^         ^^     p^^jg^  ^^ 
»  those  regions  remains  an  uncer:   p.^ing  many  discoveries,  which  he 

judiciously  narrated  in  his  journal. 
**  The  following  statement  of  the 

commerce  of  the  Missouri  is  made  by 
To  travel  among  the  Indians,  is  \  gentleman,  which  will  sufficiently 
>uttoo  often  thought  the  road  that  shew  the  advantages  that  arjse  from  it. 
fcievitably  leads  the  unfortunate  ad-  **  '  The  products  which  are  drawn 
Venturer  to  an  untimely  death.  The  from  the  Missouri  are  obtained  from 
Ibarbarity  of  the  Indians  in  war  is  pro-  the  Indians  and  hunters  in  exchange 
Wbial  ^  but,  in  time  of  peace,  hospi-  for  merchandise.  They  may  be 
llalityand  humanity  are  traits  justly  classed  according  to  the  subjoined 
due  to  their  character.    It  is  a  judi-  table. 


J,—  those 
;tunty;  but  the  rigours  of  a  frigid 
«one  evinced  that,  t^ugh  they  joined, 
it  was  impracticable  to  navigate  from 
;One  to  the  other. 


•» 

d. 

c. 

dols. 

cfs. 

Castor 

12281  lbs. 

at  1 

20 

14737 

20 

Otters 

1267  skins 

4 

-r* 

6O68 

-» 

Foxes 

Pou  ha  Foxes  > 

802  skins 

0 

60 

401 

— , 

Tiger  Cats    . 

Raccoons 

4248  skins 

0 

25 

1062 

— 

Bears,  black,  grey,  and  yellow  2541  skins 

2 

— 

5082 

— 

Puces         -        -        - 

2541  skins 

2 

— 

5082 

— 

Buffaloes 

1714  skiqs 

3 

— 

5142 

... 

Dressed  cow  hides 

189  skins 

1 

50 

283 

50 

Shorn  deer  skins 

96926  lbs. 

0 

50 

38770 

40 

Deer  skins,  with  hair 

6381  skins 

0 

50 

3190 

50 

Tallow  and  fat 

8313  lbs. 

0 

20 

1662 

60 

Bears' oil 

2310  galls. 

1 

28 

2472 

— 

Muskrats            - 

— 

li.— 

— 

Martens 

^— 

- 

— 

. — 

S.    77971     ao 
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"  *  The  calculation  \h  this  tabic,  'Old  Mi  ties..  200,000  lbs.  ml- 
^rawD  from  the  most  correct  accounts  ncral,  estimated  to  produce 
of  the  produces  of  the  Missouri,  dur-       ?^§' ,«  133^3331  lbs.  lead  at 

ing  fifteen  years,  makes  the  average  of  ,  ^.  **«"»,«>  StL^'^lic^^'c^^M'      '^  ^^ 

^  r ^^«.  ..»«.. ^iT  tvt\  .]^iu»  Mmea  la  Mott.. 200,000 lbs. 

a  common  year  77,971  dollars.  lead,  at  5  per  dollars  cwt.  is..  10,000- 

**  *  On   calculating,    in    the   same  <  Suppose  at  all  the  other  mines 

proportion,  the  amount  of  mercban-  d0,0001b8.  lead,  at  5  dollars, 

disc  entering  the  Missouri,  and  given       is 1,500  00- 

in  exchange  for  peltries,  it  is  found  

that  it  amounts  to  61,950  dollars,  in-  ^^»^^  ^^ 

eluding  expenses,  equal  to  one-fourth  _,  ^ ,           ^.        _,  ,,  ""TTZT 

of  thevalueofthe  merchandise.  ^^^^  amount  w.... Dollars  40,.% 

«  «Tk-...«.«u;-  4i,«*4k:.^^.»»>.^«       "  When  the  manufacture  of  white 
•••  The  result  IS,  that  this  commerce  „„j  ^^j  •  „j  •    ^^.  •  ^.^  ^„«..«*:«„ 

pve.«..nn«al  profit  of  ,6,781  dol-  ?h"e^"firltlua^r  ^1%°^"-' , 

Ikn.  or  about  87  per  cent.  ^^^jy  »;ug„g„ted   on  the  quality  of ' 

"  '  If  the  commerce  of  the  Mis-  lead." 
iouri,  without   eDcouiagemeDt,  and       Qur  traveUerg  embarked  on  the  ' 

badly  regulated,   gives  annually   so  ujh  of  May,  1804.  from  St. Louis,  . 

rreat.  profit,  may  we  not  rest  assured  on  the  expeaition,  "  providing  them: 

that  It  will  be  great  y  ^augmented,  selves  witVevery  thiL  requisite  6r 

.houd  government  direct  its  atten-  the  prosecution  of  the  voyLe,  parti- 

*'*'"*'*.k';.k'  "».*«»°?«c«»'"7«Vi''"  cularly  with  laree  quantiSS  ofam- 

jr^.h^U*thrr™TnXfeh^  °"«i"on  and  fire  alms,  for  the  pur- 
this  table  is  the  current  price  in  the  ^^^^  ^r   ^..«*,^*:„^  ♦u™  ^««»  ♦!,- 

Illinois:  if  it  were  regufd  by  the  Qe1t.?^K"4  nSesf  aS  £ 
prices  of  London,  deducting  the  ex-  "^^.t^:"!  2^  »  rfr^^  „i!'  T^v  * 
Jens-.of  transportation.  U!L  profit    ^.'.^SL'a??' of  ^^1  "triSL 

SrmSmrc^n^Ewr  "°"''  &c^^r.  the  Vposes  of  barter  J 

,^   ,      ^,.              ,      ,  conciliation.    The  party  consisted  of 

"  If  the  Missouri,  abandoned  to  fort}'-three,  and  it  was  generally  di- 

lavages,    and   presenting     but    one  vided  into  two  companies;  the  one 

branch  of  commerce,   yields    such  for  hunting,  who  travelled  by  landj 

great  advantages,  in  proportion  to  the  the  other  to  remain  in  the  water  con- 

capiul  employed  in  it,  what  might  veyance,  which  consisted  only  of  two 

vrc  not  hope,  if  some  merchants  or  small  perogues  and ii  batteau.  Lareer 

companies  with  large  capital,   and  vessels  would  have  obstructed  them 

aided  by  a  population  extended  along  jq  ascending  the  Missouri  near  its 

the  borders  of  the  river,  should  turn  source 

their  attention  to  other  branches  of  The  following  account  of  the  Mis- 

the  trade,  which  they  might  under-  gouri  and  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks 

take  (I  dare  say)  with  a  certainty  of  jg  interesting : 

success,  when  we  consider  the  riches  -,  rn^    .^r  *       .  .      ,      ^         t  m 

buried  in  its  banks,  and  of  which  I  The  Missouri  is  already  ranked 

have  endeavoured  in  these  notes  to  ^1"°°?  V^^  P?^^«*  rivers.    It  is  a« 

siveanidea."  object  of  astonishment  to  the  whol« 

•  world.    The  uninformed  man  admire! 

**An  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  its  rapidity,  its  lengthy  course,  an^ 

several  Mines,  the  salubrity  of  its    waters,  and  i* 

.  ^_.         „                  ■      „  amazed  at  Us  colour;  while  the  re-^ 

*Mine  a  Burton.. 660,000 lbs.  flecting^  mind  admires  the  innume^ 

mineral,  estimated  ^   pro-  ^^^le  riches  scattered  on  its  banks, 

?:d%t1UrK!*^       18,333  33  ^°^' /Th-'^^?^^^?,^^"^^'  ^/^^.^t 

To  ihich  add  30  dollars,  (on  already  this  rival  of  the  Nile  flowing 

120,000  lbs.    manufactured)  through  countries  as  fertile,  as  popu- 

to  each  thousand,  is 3,600  —  'ous,  and  as  extensive   as   those  of 

Egypt. 

21,933  33       "The  Missouri  joins  the  Missis- 

"  sippi  five  leagues  above  the  towtt  of 
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St  Louis^  about  th«  40th  deg.  of 
north  lat.  It  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  after  uniting  "writh  the  Mississippi, 
it  flows  through  a  space  of  1,200  miles 
hefore  it  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  As  this  part  of  its  course 
is  well  known,  I  shall  Speak  of  the 
Missouri  only. 

"  I  ascended  about  600  leagues; 
without  perceiving  a  diminution  ei- 
ther in  its  width  or  rapidity.^— The 
Srincipal  rivers  which  empty  into  the 
fissouri  are,  as  you  ascend,  the  Gas- 
conade, the  river  of  the  Osages,  th6 
two  Chara turns,  the  Great  river,  the 
river  Des  Canrps,  Nichinen,  Batoney, 
the  Great  and  LiUle  Nimaha,  the 
river  Plate,  the  river  De  Sioux,  the 
L'Eau  Qui  Court. 

"  As  far  as  twenty-five  leagues 
'  above  its  junction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, are  to  be  found  different  settle- 
ments of  American  families,  viz.  at 
Bonhorame,  and  Fern  me  Osage,  frc. ; 
beyond  this,  its  banks  are  inhabited 
only  by  savage  nations— the  Great 
aha  Little  Osages,  settled  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  leagues  on  the  river  , 
of  that  namc^  the  Canips,  the  Ottos, 
the  Panis,  the  Loupes  or  Panis  Mahas, 
the  Mahas,  the  Poukas,  the  Ricaras, 
the  Mandanes,  the  Sioux:  the  last 
,  nation  is  not  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the 
'  Missouri,  but  habitually  goes  there  to 
hunt 

*•  The  banks  of  the  Missouri  are 
alternately  woods  and  prairies:  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  higher  you  ascend 
this  river,  the  more  common  are  these 
prairies;  and  they  seem  to  increase 
every  year  by  the  fires  which  are  kin- 
dled every  autjumn  by  the  savages,  or 
white  hunter^,  either  by  chance,  or 
with  the  design  of  facilitating  their 
hunting. 

**  The  waters  of  the  Missouri  are 
muddy,  and  contain .  throughout  its 
course  a  sediment  of  verv  fine  sand, 
which  soon  precipitates;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance, whicn  renders  them  dis- 
agreeable to  the  sight,  takes  nothing 
from  their  salubrity. 

"  Experience  has  proved,  that  the 
Waters  of  the  Missouri  are  more  whole- 
some than  those  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
upper  Mississippi.  The  rivers  .and 
streams,  which  empty  into  the  Mis- 
souri, below  the  river  Plate,  are  clear 
afia  limpid;  above  this  river,  they  are 
as  muddy 'a»  the  Missouri  itselt    This 
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is  occasidntd  by  beds  of  sand,  or  hiil» 
of  a  very  fine  white  earth,  through 
which  they  take  their  course, 

**  The  bed  of  the  Missouri  is  ob- 
structed with  banks,  sometimes  of 
sand,  and  sometimes  of  gravel,  which 
frequently  change  their  place,  and 
consequently  render  the  navigaition 
always  uncertain.  Its  course  is  gene- 
rally west  by  north-west. 

**  Tp  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  in- 
calculable riches  scattered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  would  require 
unbounded  knowledge. 

"  The  flats  are  covered  with  huge 
trees ;  the  Liard,  or  poplar.  The  sy- 
camore, out  of  one  piece  of  which  are 
made  canoes,  which  carry  nearly 
18*000  cwt.  The  maple,  which  af- 
fords the  inhabitants  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  sugar.  The  wild  cherry 
tree,  and  the  red  and  black  tDalnut,  so 
useful  in  joiners'  work.  The  red  and 
white  eirrit  ^necessary  to  cartwrights* 
The  Triacanthos,  which,  when  well 
trimmed,  forms  impenetrabU  hedges^ 
The  water- willow,  the  white  and  red 
mulberry  tree,  &c.  &c. 

"**  On  the  shores  are  found  in  abun* 
dance  the  white  and  black  oak,  proper* 
for  every  kind  of  shipwrights*  and  car- 
penters* work ;  the  pine,  so  easily 
worked ;  and,  oh  the  stony  mountains^ 
the  durable  cedar. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  detail 
all  the  species  of  trees,  even  those  un- 
known in  other  countries,  and  the  use 
that  can  be  made  of  tbem»  of  which 
we  are  still  ignorant. 

•*  The  plants  are  still  more  nume* 
rous.  I  will  pass  lightly  over  this 
article,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  bota- 
nical knowledge*  The  Indians  are 
well  acquaintea  with  the  virtues  of 
many  of  them;  they  make  use  of 
them  to  heal  their  wounds,  and  to 
poison  their  arrows;  they  also  use 
various  kinds  of  Savo^anues,  to  dye 
different  colours;  they  have  on* 
which  is  a  certain  and  prompt  cur6 
for  the  venereal  disease. 

**  The  lands  on  the  borders  of  the 
Missouri  are  excellent,  and  when  cul- 
tivated are  capable  af  yielding  abun- 
dantly all  the  productions  of  the  tem- 
perate, and  even  some  of  the  warrti 
climates;  wheat,  maize,  and  every 
species  of  grain,  Irish  potatoes,  and 
excellent  sweet  potatoes.  Hemp  seems 
here  to  be  aa  indigenous  plant :  evei 
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cotton  succeeds,  tbotigh  not  so  well 
as  in  more  southerly  countries.  Its 
culture,  however,  yields  a  real  advan- 
tage to  the  inhabitants  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  who  find  in  the 
crop  of  a  field  of  about  two  acres  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  their  families. 

**  The  natural  prairies  are  a  great 
resource,  being  oi  themselves  excel- 
lent pasturages,  and  facilitating  the 
labours  of  the  man  who  is  Just  settled, 
vrho  can  thus  enjoy,  with  little  labour, 
from  the  first  year  a  considerable  crop. 
Clay,  fit  for  making  bricks,  is  very 
common.  There  is  also  Fayance  clay^ 
and  another  species  of  clay,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  intelligent  persons, 
is  the  real  koaolin  to  which'fhe  porce- 
lain of  China  owes  the  whole  of  its 
reputation. 

**  There  are  found  on  the  borders. 
of  the  Missouri  many  springs  of  salt 
water  of  every  kind,  which  will  yield 
more  than  suificient  salt  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  when  it  shall 
become  inhabited. 

*'  Salt  petre  is  found  here  in  great 
abundance,  in  numberless  caves,, 
which  are  met  with  along  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

**  The  stones  are  generally  calca- 
reous and  gates.  There  is  found  one 
also,  which  1  believe  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  of  a 
blood  red  colour,  compact,  soft  under 
the  chisel,  and  hardens  in  the  air,  and 
IS  susceptible  of  a  most  beauti  f u  1  polish. 
The  Indians  use  it  for  their  calumets ; 
but  from  the  extent  of  its  layers,  it 
might  be  easily  employed  in  more 
important  works.  They  have  also 
quarries  of  marble,  of  which  we  only 
know  the  colour;  they  are  streaked 
with  red.  One  quarry  is  well  known, 
and  easily  worked,  namely,  a  species 
of  plaster,  which  we  are  assured  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  Paris,  and 
of  which  the  United  States  make  a 
great  use:  we  also  found  volcauic 
stones,  which  demonstrate  the  ancient 
existence  of  unknown  volcanoes. 

"  We  were  confirmed  in  the  belief, 
that  there  were  volcanoes  in  some  of 
their  mountains,  by  the  intelligence' 
that  we  received  from  the  Indians, 
who  informed  us,  '  that  the  £vil, 
Spirit  was  mad  at  the  Red  People,  and 
caused  the  mountains  to  vomit  fire, 
sand,  gravel,  and  large  stones,  to  ter- 
rify and  destroy  them ;  but  the  Good 


Spirit  had  compassion  on  them,  and 
put  out  the  fire,  chased  the  Evil  Spirit 
out  of  the  mountains,  and  left  them 
unhurt;  but  when  they  returned  to 
their  wickedness,  the  Great  Spirit  had 
permitted  the  Evil  Spirit  to  return  to 
the  mountains  again,  and  vomit  up 
fire;  but  on  their  becoming  good, 
and  making  sacrifices,  the  Great  Spirit 
chased  away  the  Evil  Spirit  from  dis- 
turbing them,  and  for  forty  snows* 
he  had  not  permitted  him  to  return.* 

**  The  short  stay'we  have  generally 
made  among  the  savage  nations,  has 
prevented  us  from  making  those  re- 
searches which  would  have  supplied 
us  with  more  extensive  information, 
respecting  the  various  mines  found 
on  the  borders  of  the  Missouri.  We 
know,  with  certainty,  only  of  those  of 
iron,  lead,  and  coal ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt,  but  that  there  are 
some  of  tin,  of  copper,  of  silver,  and 
even  of  gold,  accoraing  to  the  account 
of  the  Indians,  who  have  found  some 
particles  or  dust  of  these  metals  either, 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  on  the 
banks  of  small  torrents. 

"  I  consider  it  a  duty  at  the  same 
time  to  give  an  idea  of  the  salt  mines 
and  the  salines,  which  are  found  in 
the  same  latitude  on  the  branches  of 
the  river  Arkansas.  At.  about  300 
miles  from  the  village  of  the  Great 
Osages,  in  a  westerly  direction,  after 
having  passed  several  branches  of  the 
river  Arkansa^i,  we  find  a  fiat,  of  about 
fifteen  leagues  in  diameter,  surround- 
ed by  hills  of  an  immense  extent :  the 
soil  is  a  black  sand,  very  fine,  and  so 
hard  that  the  horses  hardly  leave  a 
trace.  During  a  warm  and  dry  sea- 
son, there  exhales  from  this  fiat,  va- 
pours, which,  after  being  condensed^ 
fall  on  this  black  sand,  and  cover  it 
with  an  incrustation  of  salt,  very 
white  and  fine,  and  about  half  an  inch 
thick;  the  rain  destroys  this  pheno- 
menon.   . 

*'  At  about  eighteen  miles  from  this 
flat,  are  found  mines  of  genuine  salt 
near  the  surface  of  Xhe  earth.  The 
Indians,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
them,  are  obliged  to  use  levers  to 
break  and  raise  it 

"  At  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  flat,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  and  in  a  southerly 

♦  Forty  years. 
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direction,  there  is  a  second  mine  of  Ohio.  It  is  to  he  desired,  that  th& 
genuine  salt,  of  the  s^me  nature  as  eastern  part  of  America  should  en* 
the  other.  These  two  mines  differ  courage  this  exportation,  by  raising 
only  in  colour:  the  first  borders  on  a  the  prices  of  peltries  to  nesyrly  those 
blue,  the  second  approaches  a  red. —  of  Canada. 

Much  further  south,  and  still  on  the  "  The  countries  at  the  head  of  the 
branches  of  the  Arkansas,  is  a  saline,  Missouri  and  of  the  Columbia  rivers 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  bear  a  great  similarity;  being  cold  and 
most  interesting  phenomena  in  nature,   very  sterile,  except  in  pasturage  only. 

"  On  the  declivity  of  a  small  hill  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the- 
there  are  five  holes,  about  a  foot  and  head  of  the  Missouri,  lives  a  tribe  of 
half  in  diameter,  and  two  in  depth,  Indians  called  Serpentine  or  Snake 
always  full  of  salt  water,  without  ever  Indians ;  who  are  the  most  abject  and 
oversowing.  If  a  person  were  to  draw  miserable  of  the  human  race,  having 
any  of  this  water,  the  hole  would  im-  little  besides  the  features  of  human 
mediately  fill  itself;    and  about  ten   beings. 

feet  lower,  there  flows,  from  this  same  **  They  live  in  a  most  wretched 
hill  a  large  stream  of  pure  and  sweet  state  of  poverty,  subsisting  on  berries 
water.      ^  and  fish;  the  former  they  manufacture 

**  If  this  country  were  peopled,  the  into  a  kind  of  bread,  which  is  very 
workin?  of  these  genuine  salt  mines  palatable,  but  possesses  little  nutri- 
would  be  very  easy,  by  means  of  the  tious  quality.  Horses  form  the  only 
river  Arkansas.  iHm  species  of  salt  articleof  value  which  they  possess:  in 
is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  far  pre-  these  the  country  abounds ;  and  in 
ferable  to  any  other  for  salting  provi-  very  severe  winters  they  are  compelled 
sions.  to  subsist  on  them,  for  the  virant  of  a 

**  Should  these  notes,  imperfect  better  substitute  for  food.  They  ar© 
and  without  order  as  they  arc,  but  in  a  very  harmless  inoffensive  people, 
every  respect  founded  on  truth,  and  When  we  first  made  our  appearance 
observations  made  by  myself,  excite  among  them  they  were  filled  with  ter- 
the  curiosity  of  men  of  intelligence,  ror;  many  of  them  fled,  while  the 
capable  of  investigating  the  objects  others  who  remained  were  in  tears, 
which  they  have  barely  suggested;  I  but  were  soon  pacified  by  tokens  of 
do  not  doubt,  but  thai  incalculable  friendship,  and  by  presents  of  beads, 
advantages  would  result  to  the  United  &c.  which  soon  convinced  them  of 
States,  and  especially  to  the  district  our  friendly  disposition, 
of  Louisiana.  "  The  Snake  Indians  are  in  their 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  ac-  stature  crooked,  which  is  a  peculiarity, 
countofthepeltries  which  are  brought  as  it  does  not  characterise  any  other 
down  the  Mississippi,  as  they  are  ail  tribe  of  Indians  that  came  within  the 
immediately  transported  to  fcanada,  compass  of  our  observatioiv  To  add 
without  passing  any  port  of  this  to  this  deformity,  they  have  high 
country :  we  can  obtain  a  true  state-  cheek  bones,  large  light  coloured 
ment  only  from  the  settlements  on  the  eyes,  and  are  very  meagre,  which 
lakes.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  gives  them  a  frightful  aspect. 
Red  River  has  been  explored.  **  For  an  axe  we  could  purchase  of 

"  After  leaving  the  river  Des  them  a  good  horse.  We  purchased 
Moens,  the  fur  trade  from  the  Upper  twenty-seven  from  them,  that  did  not 
Missouri,  is  carried  on  entirely  by  cost  moie  than  one  hundred  dollars; 
British  houses,  and  almost,  the  whole  which  will  be  a  favourable  circuui- 
of  the  fur  which  is  obtained  from  the  stance  for  transporting  fur  over  to  the 
other  Indian  traders  is  also  sent  to  Columbia  river. 
Canada,  where  it  commands  much  **  At  the  head  of  the  Columbia 
higher  prices  than  at  New  Orleans;  river  resides  a  tribe  by  the  name  of 
where,  in  fact,  there  is  no  demand.  Pallotepallors,  or  Flatheads,  The  lat- 
It  is  also  necessary  to  observe,  that  ter  name  they  derive  from  an  opera- 
the  further  north  we  go,  the  greater  tion  that  renders  the  top  of  the  head 
is  the  value  of  the  peltries.  It  is  but  flat,  which  is  performed  while  they 
a  few  yeais  since  peltries  have  been  are  infants,  when  the  bones  of  the 
(exported  from  America  by  way  of  the  cranium  are  soft  and  elastic^  and  are 
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easily  brought  to  the  desired  defo?- 
mity.  The  operation  is  performed  by 
t^ing  boards,  hewn  to  a  proper  shape 
for  the  purpose,  which  they  comjjress 
on  the  head.  In  performing  this  ec- 
centric operation,  many  infants,  I 
think  without  doubt,  lose  their  lives. 
The  more  they  get  the  head  misshapen, 
the  greater  do  they  consider  its 
beauty. 

**  They  are  a  very  kind  and  hospi- 
table people.  We  left  in  charge  with 
them,  when  we  descended  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  our  horses,  which  they 
kept  safe.  They  likewise  found  where 
"we  had  concealed  our  ammunition  in 
the  earth ;  and  had  they  not  been  an 
honest  people,  and  preserved  it  safe, 
our  lives  must  have  been  inevitably 
lost}  they  delivered  up  the  whole, 
■without  wishing  to  reserve  any,  or  to 
seceive  for  it  a  compensation. 

**  They,  like  the  Snake  Indians, 
abound  in  horses,  which  subsist  in  the 
winter  season  on  a  shrub  they  call 
evergreen,  which  bears  a  large  leaf, 
that  is  tolerably  nutritious  j  they  like- 
"Wise  feed  upon  the  side  of  hills  out  of 
yrhich  gush  small  springs  of  water  that 
melt  the  snow  and  affords  pasture. 
In  this  manner  our  horses  subsisted 
while  going  over  the  rocky  moun- 
tains. 

**  The  country  inhabited  by  the 
Snake  an4  Flat-headed  Indians  pro- 
duces but  very  little  game." 

Our  travellers  thus  describe  the  re- 
^ption  ihey  met  with  from  the  na- 
tives:— 

*•  The  treatment  we  received  from 
the  Indians,  during  nearly  three  years 
tliat  we  were  with  them  was  very  kind 
and  hospitable  J  except  the  ill  treat- 
ment we  received  from  the  Sioux 
tribe,  who  several  times  made  attempts 
to  stop  us ;  and  we  should  have  been 
massacred,  had  we  not  terrified  them 
from  their  murderous  intention,  by 
threatening  them,  with  the  small-pox, 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  kill  the 
•whole  tribe.  Nothing  could  be  moro 
Ijorrible  to  them,  than  the  bare  men- 
tion of  this  fatal  disease.  It  was  first 
communicated  to  them  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  it  spread  from  tribe  to 
tribe  with  an  unabated  pace,  ymtil  it 
extended  itself  across  the  continent. 

**  *This  fatal  infection,  spread 
vound  with  a  baoeful  rapidity^  vrbich 


BO  flight  could  escape,  and  with  a 
fatal  effect  that  nothing  could  resist. 
It  destroyed  with  its  pestilential  breathy 
whole  families  ana  tribes;  and  the 
horrid  scene  presented  to  those  who 
had  the  melancholy  and  affecting  opT 
portunity  of  beholding  it,  a  combinai 
tion  of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  such, 
as  to  avoid  the  horrid  fate  of  their 
friends. around  them,  prepared  to  dis- 
appoint the  plague  of  its  prey,  hf 
terminating  their  own  existence.  The 
habits  ^nd  Jives  of  those  devoted 
people,  who;  provide*  not  to-day  for 
the  wants  of  to-morrow,,  inust  havQ 
heightened  the  pains  of  such  an  afBic-r 
tion,  by  leaving  them  not  only  withf 
out  remedy,  but  even  without  allevia- 
tion. Nothing  was  left  them,  but  to 
subnet  in  agony  and  despair.  To 
aggravate  the  picture,  if  aggravation 
were  possible,  may  be  added  the  sight; 
of  the  helpless  child,  beholding  the 
putrid  carcase  of  its  beloved  parents 
dragged  from  their  huts  by  the  wolves 
(who  were  invited  hither  by  the 
stench),  and  satiated  their  hunger  on 
the  mangled  corpse.  Or,  in  the  same; 
manner,  servethe  dog  with  food,  fron^ 
the  body  of  his  once  beloved  master, 
Nor  was  it  uncommon  for  the  father 
of  a  jiimily,  whom  the  infectioa  had 
just  reached,  to  call  his  family  around 
him,  to  represent  their  sufferings  and 
cruel  fate  from  the  influepce  of  some 
evil  spirit,  who  wias,  preparing  to  ex- 
tirpate their  race;  and  to  invite  them^ 
to  baffle  d^ath  with'  all  its  horrors,* 
with  their  own  weapons;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  if  their  hearts  failed  in  thi^ 
necessary  act,  he  was  himself  ready  to 
perform  the  deed  of  mercy  with  hi^ 
own  hiand,  as  the  last  act  of  his  affec- 
tion, and  instantly  follow  them  to  th<i 
chambers  of  death.'*  The  Indians 
being  destitute  of  physicians,  liYing[ 
on  anijnal  food^  and  plunging  them- 
i^elves  into  cold  water ^  on  the  Srst  dis- 
covery of  the  disease,  rendered  it  ge- 
nerali}'  mortal. 

"  While  we  were  at  Fort  Mandan 
the  Sioux  robbed  several  o{  our  party 
whe»  they  were  returning  to  the  fort^ 
with  the  fruits  of  an  excursion^  after 
game;  and  murdered  several  of  the 
Mandan  tiibe  in  cold  bbod,  without 
provocation,  while  reposing  on.  the 
bosom  of  friendship.    On  hearing  of 

III! Bi   !■  ■■     .1       ■     '  .■■     m  (Ai        I  •■■^?; 
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this  massacre.  Captain  Clark  and  the  vrhh  a  clear  sky  hy  day»  and  a  bright 
greater  part  of  us  volunteered  to  star-light  by  night;  that  we  might 
avenge  the  murder ;  but  were  deterred  not  bepresented  with  the  red  hatchet 
by  not  receiving  succour  from  the  of  war;  hut  th^t  the  greait  pipe  of  peace 
Mandan  warriors;  who  declined  to  might  ever  shine  upon  us,  as  the  sua 
^venge  the  outrage  committed  on  shines  in  an  unclouded  day,  and  that 
them.  ,  The  probable  reason  of  their  we  might  be  overshadowed  by  the 
not  enlisting  was,  that  they  were  too  smoke  thereof;  that  we  might  have 
much  afraid  of  the  superior  number  sound  sleep,  and  that  the  birdof  peace 
of  ^the  Sioux  to  venture  an  engage-  might  whisper  in  our  ears  pleasant 
ihent.  dreams ;  that  the  deer  might  be  taken 

^*  Soon  after  this  massacre,we  received  by  us  in  plenty;  and  that  the  greait 
authentic  intelligence,  that  the  Sioux  spirit  would  take  us  home  in  safety  to 
feadit  in  contemplation  (if  their  threats  our  women  and  childrea.*  These 
were  true)  to  murder  us  in  the  spring;  prayers  were  generally  made  with 
but  were  prevented  from  making  the  great  fervency,  often  smiting  with  ^ 
attack,  by  our  threatening  to  spread  great  vehemence  their  hands  upoi^ 
the  small  pox,  with  all  its  horrors  their^  breast,  their  eyes  fixed  in  ado* 
among  them.  Knowing  that  it  first  ration  towards  heaven.  In  this  man- 
or! einated  among  the  white  peoplp,  ner  they  would  continue  their  prayers 
and  having  heard  of  inoculation,  and  until  we  were  out  of  sight." 
the  mode  of  keeping:  the  infection  in       rr«L  •         -^  -^      ^ 

phials,  which  they  bid  but  an  imper-  ,,  ^here  are  some  curions  traits  of 
?ectJdeaof,abare  threat  filled  them  the  Indian  character  in  the  subsequent 
^vith  horror,  and  was  sufiicient  to  de-  ^"^3Ct. 

ter    them   from   their    resolute   and       **  They  are  extremely  circumspect 
bloody  purpose.    This  stratagem  may  and  deliberate  in  every  word  and  ac- 
^ppear  insignificant  to  the  reader,  but  tion ;  nothing  hurries  them  into  any 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us ;   intemperate  wrath,  but  that  inveteracy 
for  to  it  alone  we  owed  not  only  the   to  their  enemies,  which  is  rooted  in 
fate  of  the  expedition,  but  our  lives,      every  Indian's  breast,  and  never  can 
**  Most  of  the  tribes  of  Indians,  that  be  eradicated.    In  all  other  instance* 
we  became  acquainted  with  (except  they  are  cool  and  deliberate,  taking 
the  Sioux),  after  being  introduced  by  care  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the 
our  interpreter;    and   having  found   heart.    If  an  Indian  has  discovered 
that  our  intentions  were  friendly  to-    that  a  friend  of  his  is   in  danger  of 
wards  them ;  never  failed  of  greeting   being  cut  off  by  a  lurking  enemy,  he 
us  with  many  tokens  of  their  friendly  does  not  tell  him  of  his    danger  in 
disposition.     Soon    after   our    inter-   direct  terms,  as  though  he  were  in 
view,  we  were  invited  to  smoke  the   fear,  but  he  first  coolly  asks  him  which 
calumet  of  peace,  and  to  partake  free-   way  he  is  going  that  day,  and  having, 
ly  of  their  venison.    The  women  and   his  answer,  with  the  same  indifference 
djildren  in  particular,  were  not  want-   tells  him,  that  he  has  been  informed,, 
ing  in  shewing  tokens  of  friendship,   that  a  noxious  beast  lies  on  the  route 
by  endeavouring  tQ  make   our  stay   he  is  going,  which  might  probably  do 
agreeable.    On  our  first  meeting,  they   him  mischief.    This  hunt  proves  suffi-. 
generally  held  a  council,  as  they  term    cient,  and  his  friend  avoids  the  danger 
It,  when  their,  chief  delivers  a  *  talk,'    with  as  much  caution,  as  though  every 
in  which  they  give  th  *ir  sentiments   design  and  motion  of  his  enemy  had 
respecting  their  new  visitors^  which   been  pointed  out  to  him. 
were  filled  with  professions  of  friend-       **  This  apathy  often  shews  itself, 
ship,  and  often  were  very  eloquent,   on  occasions  that  would  call  forth  the 
and  abounded  with  sublime  and  figu-   favour  of  a  susceptible  heart.    If  an 
irative  language.  Indian  has  been  absent  from  his  fa- 

•*  When  we  departed,  af.er  taking  mily  for  several  months,  either  on  a 
leave,  they  would  often  put  up  a  "War  or  hunting  party,  and  his  wife 
prayer;  of  which  the  following  is  a  and  children  meet  him  at  some  dis- 
^ample,  which  was  put  up  for  us  by  a  tance  from  his  habitation,  instead  of 
Mandan ;— *  That  the  great  spirit  the  affectionate  sensations  that  na- 
irould  favour  us  with  smooth  water,  turally  aris«  in  the  breast  of  more  re- 
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fined  beings,  and  give  rise  to  mutual  wives  after  a  long  absence  with  the 
congratulations,  he  continues  his  stoical  indifference  just  mentioned* 
course  without  looking  to  the  right  or  they  are  not,  in  general,  void  of  coa- 
leftj  without  paying  the  least  atten-  jugal  affection. 

tion  to  those  around  him,  till  he  ar-  **  Another  peculiarity  is  observable 
rives  at  his  house :  he  there  sits  down,  in  the  manner  of  paying  their  visits. , 
and  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  he  If  an  Indian  goes  to  visit  a  particular 
had  not  been  absent  a  day,  smokes  his  person  in  a  family,  he  mentions  to 
pipe;  those  of  his  friends  who  fol-  whom  his  visit  is  intended,  and  the 
lowed  him,  do  the  same ;  perhaps  it  rest  of  the  fariiily  immediately  retire 
is  several  hours  before  he  relates  to  to  the  otlier  end  of  the  but  or  tent* 
them  the  incidents  that  have  befallen  and  are  careful  not  to,  come  near 
him  during  his  absence,  though  per-  enough  to  interrupt  them  during  the 
haps  he  has  left  a  father,  a  brother,  whole  conversation.  The  same  me- 
or  a  son  dead  on  the  field,  (whose  loss  thod  is  pursued  when  a  young  man 
he  ought  to  have  lamented)  or  has  goes  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  youngs 
been  successful  in  the  undertaking  woman ;  but  then  he  must  be  careful 
fhat^called  him  from  his  home.  not  to  let  love  be  the  subject  of  his 

^  If  an  Indian  has  been  engaged  discourse,    whilst   the    day-light    rc- 
for  several  days  in  the  chase,  or  any   mains. 

other  laborious  expedition,  and  by  **  They  discover  an  amazing  saga- 
accident  continued  long  without  food,  city,  and  acquire  with  the  greatest 
when  he  arrives  at  the  hut  of  a  friend,  readiness  any  thing  that  depends  upon 
where  he  knows  that  his  wants  will  the  attention  of  the  mind.  By  expe- 
be  immediately  supplied,  he  takes  rience,  and  an  acute  observation,  they 
care  not  to  shew  the  least  symptoms  attain  many  perfections,  to  which 
of  impatience,  or  betray  the  extreme  Americans  are  strs^ngers.  For  in- 
hungcr  that  he  is  tortured  with;  but,  stance,  they  will  cross  a  forest  or  a 
on  being  invited  in,  sits  contentedly  plain,  which  is  two  hundred  miles  in 
down,  and  smokes  his  pipe  with  as  breadth,  so  as  tb  reach  with  great 
much  composure  as  if  his  appetite  was  exactness  the  point  at  which  they  in- 
cloyed,  and  he  was  perftectly  at  ease ;  tend  to  arrive,  keeping  during  the 
he  does  the  same  if  among  strangers,  whole  of  that  space  in  a  direct  line. 
This  custom  is  strictly  adhered  to  by  without  any  material  deviations ;  and 
every  tribe,  as  they  esteem  it  a  proof  this  they  will  do  with  the  same  ease* 
of  fortitude,  and  think  the  reverse  let  the  weather  be  fair  or  cloudy, 
■would  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  **  With  equal  acuteness  they  will  i 
of  old  women.  point  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  the 

**  If  you  tell  an  Indian,  that  his  sun  is  in,  though  it  be  intercepted  by 
children  have  greatly  signalized  them-  clouds  or  fogs.  Besides  this,  they  are 
selves  against  an  enemy,  have  taken  able  to  pursue,  with  incredible  faci- 
many  scalps,  and  brought  home  many  lity,  the  traces  of  man  or  beast,  either 
prisoners,  he  does  not  appear  to  feel  on  leaves  or  grass ;  and  on  this  account 
any  strong  emotions  of  pleasure  on  it  is  with  great  difficulty  a  flying  ene- 
the  occasion ;  his  answer  generally  is,  my  escapes  discovery. 
*  they  have  done  well,'  and  makes  but  "  They  are  indebted  for  these  ta- 
'  very  little  enquiry  about  the  matter;  lents,  not  only  to  nature,  but  to  an 
on  the  contrary,  if  you  inform  him  extraordinary  command  of  the  inteli> 
that  his  children  are  slain  or  taken  lectual  faculties,  which  can  only  be 
prisoners,  he  makes  no  complaints,  he  acquired  by  an  unremitted  ^tt^ntjon, 
only  replies,  *  it  is  unfortunate,',  and,  and  by  long  experience, 
for  some  time,  asks  no  questions  about  "  They  are  ip  general  Very  happj 
how  it  happened.  in  a  retentive  memory,     Tney  can 

"  This  seeming  indifference,  how-  recapitulate  every  particular  that  has 
ever,  does  not  proceed  from  a  sup-  been  treated  of  m  council,  and  re- 
pression of  the  natural  affections;  for,  member  the  exact  time  when  they 
notwithstanding  they  are  esteemed  were  held.  Their  belts  of  wampum 
savages,  I  never  saw  among  any  other  preserve  the  substance  of  the  treaties 
people  greater  proofs  of  filial  tender-  they  have  concluded  with  the  neigh- 
hess;  apd  alt^o^gh  they  meet  their  boiiring  tribes,  for  ages  back,  to  wbicU 
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they  viil  appeal  and  refer/ with  as  to  the  passion  of  jealoasv,  and  brand 
much  perspicuity  and  readiness,  as  a  man  with  folly  that  is  distrustful  of 
Europeans  canto  their  written  re-  his  wife.  Amohg  some  tribes  the  ^^ery 
cords.  idea  is  not  k^own  ;  as  the  most  aban- 

"  Every  nation  pays  great  respect  doned  of  their  young  men  very  rarely 
to  old  age.  The  advice  of  a  father  attempt  the  virtue  oT  married  women, 
will  never  receive  any  extraordinary  nor  do  these  put  themselves  in  the 
attention   from    the    young  Indians;  way  of  solicitations:  yet,  the  Indian 

C'ably  they  receive  it  with  onlv  a  women,  in  general,  are  of  an  amorous 
assent^  but  they  will  tremble  dfspositionj  and,  before  they  are  mar- 
before  a  grandfather,  and  submit  to  ried,  are  not  the  less  esteemed  for  the 
hia  injunctions  with  the  utmost  ala-  indulgence  of  their  passions, 
crity.  The  words  of  the  ancient  part  "  The .  Indians,  in  their  common 
of  their  community  are  esteemed  by  state,  are  strangers  to  all  distinction  of 
the  young  as  oracles.  If  they  take,  properly,  except  in  the  articles  of  do- 
during  hunting  parties,  any  game  that  mesHc  use,  which  every  one  considers 
is  reckoned  by  them  uncommonly  as  his  own,  and  increases  as  circum- 
delicious,  it  is  immediately  presented  stances  admit.  They  are  extremely 
to  the  eldest  of  their  relations.  liberal  to  each  other,  and  supply  the 

"  They  never  suffer  themselves  to  deficiency  of  their  friends  with  any 
be  overburdened  with  care ;   but  live  superfluity  of  their  own. 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  and       u  i„  ^^  ^y^      ^^^^il       .^^  ^^^^ 

contentment,  being  naturally  indo-  distance  to  those  of  their  band  who 
lent.  If  provisions,  just  sufficient  fer  jt^nd  in  need  of  it,  without  any  ex- 
their  subsistence,  can  be  procured  pectation  of  return,  except  those  just 
with  little  trouble,  and  near  at  hand,  rewards  that  are  always  conferred  by 
they  will  not  go  far,  or  take  any  ex-  the  Indians  on  merit.  Governed  by 
Uaordmary  pains  for  it,  though  by  so  the  plain  and  equiuble  laws  of  nature, 
doing  they  might  acquire  greater  every  one  is  rewarded  according  to 
plenty,  and  of  a  more  estimable  kind,  hj^  deserts ;  and  their  equality  of  con- 

"  Having  much  leisure  time,  they  aition,  manners,  and  privile/es.  with 
infdulge  this  indolence  to  which  they  that,  constant  and  sociable  familiarity 
areso  prone,  by  sleeping  and  rambling  ,^hich  prevails  throughout  every  In- 
about  among  their  tents.  But  when  jig^  ^^tion,  animates  them  with  a 
necessity  obliges  them  to  take  the  pure  and  patriotic  spirit,  that  tends  to 
field,  either  to  oppose  an  enemv,  or  to  the  general  good  of  the  society  to 
procure  food,  they  are  alert  and  inde-  ^^ich  they  belong, 
fatigable.  Many  instances  of  their  «  If  any  of  their  neighbours  are 
activity  on  these  occasions,  will  be  bereaved,  by  death  or  by  an  enemy, 
given  when  we  treat  of  their  wars  ^f  their  children,  those  who  are  pot 

"  The  greatest  blemish  in  their  sesscd  of  the  greatest  number  of  pri- 
character,  is  that  savage  disposition,  goners,  who  are  made  slaves,  supply 
which  impels  them  to  treat  their  ene-  the  deficiency:  and  these  are  adopted 
mies  ^vlth  a  severity,  that  every  other  by  the  m,  and  treated  in  every  respect 
nation  shudders  at.  But  if  they  are  as  if  they  reallv  were  the  children- of 
bus  barbarous  to  those  with  whom  the  person  to"  whom  they  are  prc- 
they  are  at  war,  they  are  friendly,  sented."  ^  r 

hospitable,  and  humane  in  peace.    It 

may  with  truth  be  said  of  them,  that  We  cannot  conclude  without  strong- 
they  are  the  worst  enemies,  and  the  ly  expressing  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
best  friends,  of  any  people  in"  the  and  instruction  which  we  have  re- 
world,  ceived  from  th^  perusal  of  the  present 

"  They  are,  in  general,  strangers  volume. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

Rhapsody.  Yet,  we  J  gainM  the  borders  of  the  wood, 

j^S  thro'  the  grove  I  took  my  careless  way,        With  pleasant  sounds  the  hollow  caverns 


Along  the  skies  a  sullen  meteor  passed ;  rung 

The  infant  moon  withheld  her  silver  ray,       Comminglii 

'^  "  '     \ 

some  spii 
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he  infant  moon  withheld  her  silver  ray.  Commingling    measures    died  upon   the 

The  stars  grew  fainj  and  sadly  roar'd  th^  flood, 

bl^t :  And  thus  some  (pirit  6xqul«It«ly  sung  ;•« 
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<«  Her  UeMAd  lips  hi  tUeiice  clos'd^ 
No  more  shall  glow  with  numbers  sweet; 
Upon  this  bank  she  oft  repos'd, 
Or  roam'd  at  ere  yon  green  retreat  j 
There  oft  I  saw  her  musing  wild, 
Immortal  Fancy^s  blooming  child : 
^     *Twas  there  her  coral  harp  she  strung, 
And  to  its  tones  sublimely  sung : 
There  have  1  seen  herwrapp'd  in  thought. 
Fast  in  the  arms  of  Genius  caught; 
Or,  wandMng  down  beside  the  stream, 
At  midnight  watch  the  meteors  gleam  ! 

^<  But,  ah !  no  more  shall  I  behold    • 
Her  eyes  serene  with  pity  flowing  j 
Nor  hear  her  magic  lyre  unfold 
Its  Qiusic  nervous-wild  and  glowing. 

••  On  yonder  mountain's  hoary  height. 
That  mocks  the  circumambient  sky. 
Amid  the  shadowy  forms  of  night. 
She  watchM  the  rolling  orbs  on  high : 
Hence  much  I  ween  she  lovM  to  shroud 
Remote  from  Mammon^s  selfish  crowd  ; 
And  with  her  harp's  seraphic  sound. 
To  wake  the  slumbering  worlds  around ! 
**  One  night  I  viewed  her  when  the  clouds 

IngulphM  the  moon's  unwarming  ray, 
Rock'd  on  a  vessel's  swelling  shrouds. 

Of  whirlwinds  and  of  waves  the  prey  ! 

**  But,  ah !  no  more  shall  I  behold 
Her  eyes  serene  with  pity  flowing, 

Nor  hear  her  magic  lyre  unfold 

Its  music  nervous-wild  and  glowing !" 

Charm'd  with  the  strain  the  spirit  sung. 

Nature  resign'd  her  sullen  gloom, 
The  lamps  of  heaven  sublimely  flung 
Their  beamings  where  the  cowslips  sprung, 
Urania  bright 
Burst  on  my  sight, 
And  pointed  to  her  fav'rite's  tomb  ! 

It  stood  beside  as  pure  a  stream 
As  Genius  ever  lov'd  to  view ; 

As  ever  nors'd  a  poet's  dream, 
Or  rapt  imagination  drew : 

The  modest  stpne  this  line  supplies, 

**  Here,  stranger !  Anna  Seward  lies  !'* 
OrqfUm-streety  Aug,  1809.  J.  G. 


Extempore   en   the  Invasion  ,of  Wal- 

CHEREN.      r^CLIoRlCKMAN. 

T*IR£  the  guns,*^ilU]roe  the  streets. 

Ring  the  bells, — the  bonfires  rai«e; 
Sing  of  Chatham's  glorious  feats, 

Roar  around  the  land  his  praise. 
Immense  the  train  he  took  to  sea, 

Wond'rou%  heroes,  wond'rous  men! 
Immortal  must  these  armies  be. 

They  have  taken  Walcheren! 

Let  the  tales  of  other  times 

Nerer  more  be  sung  or  saM ; 

Higher  subjects  meet  our  rhimes, 

-     ThaQ  t'er  knew  the  roigtity  dead. 


Flushing,  towtif  of  gm  atid  iXiuh^ 
Far  renown'd  for  fog  and  fen^ 

The  conqYing  hosts  of  England  cmsb, 
And  take— O  wond'rous!  Walcheren! 

Bonaparte's  rush  light  see, 

Castlereagh  will  sure  blow  out  j 
And  the  land  of  Zuyder  Zee, 

He'll  be  taking  by  the  snout. 
Ministers  beyond  all  praise, 

Senders  forth  of  valiant  men. 
Who  their  monuments  shall  raise. 

Conquerors  of  Walcheren! 

Every  good  to  Britain  now 

Must  extend  from  side  to  side, 
And  surrounding  nations  vow. 

She's  of  the  universe  the  pride. 
Immortal  Chatham !  great's  the  deed, 

Greater  never  told  Uie  pen. 
For  every  blessing  must  succeed 

Now  thou  hast  taken  Walcheren ! 

Sleep  not  now  the  deed  is  ,done. 

Invaders  bold  o(bogs  and  sand'y 
With  open  eyes  each  mother's  son, 

Guard  the  captur'd,  valued  land. 
So  of  mud,  and  Sluys,  and  Scheld, 

YouMl  be  call'd  the  conquering  men; 
And  to  future  times  upheld. 

Your  wond'rous  works  at  Walcheren! 

Downsy  August  1809. 


Stanzas /rtfin  <Ae  0«rfnan^ Frieoricb 

WlLHELM   GOTTER. 

T  ONCE  was  free  from  Cupid's  might. 
Nor  could  the  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes 
Of  Daphnis  toke  me  by  surprise, 

Ah !  then  thro'  each  revolving  night, 
I  own'd  a  tranquil  soul ! 

But  Daphnis,  with  Jictitiom  scorUf 

Said,  <*  Follow  not  my  devious  feet     ' 
Along  the  garderCs  dark  retreat  t*^ 

I  followM  J — and  the  light  of  morn 
Illumin'd  all  my  soul ! 

As  late  she  ^eath  the  roses  lay, 
I  ventur'd  to  disturb  her  reign ; 
1  kiss'd  her  lips,  she  ktss'd  again! 

Ah  !  then  it  was  meridian  day 
In  my  enchanted  soul ! 
Grafton  Street,  im^.  J.G. 


Love  Letters  to  my  Wife,   ftr 
James  Woodhouse. 

LETTER  X. 

[Coiifmii«rf,/9w»  p.226.] 

CHOULD  then  Apollo's  uninvited  ray 
Thro'  refectory  pour  the  vulgar  day* 
Fashion  forbids  his  loath'd  obtrusive  ligkt» 
While  vanity  creates  a  novel  night  j 
That  no  such  common,  clownish,  sta^ 

stare. 
Should  interrupt  the  ntes  peifotmiog  there* 
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Weajth,  pomp,  and  pride,  his  frftndlf ,  of- 

'    ferings  flout, 
And  pertly  shut  his  profferM  bouoi;ie8  o«t  5 
While,  that  he  may  not  peep  within  the 

place,  I 

They  posh  the  shutters  in  his  gawkey  face ; 
And  lest  his  eye  thro'  crack  or  crannv  blink, 
£ach  curtain's  dropp'd  to  close  up  every 

chink. 
Tho'  long  he  waits,  and  still  presents  his 

claim,  .  [shame, 

They   seem  to    think  it   neither  sin  nor 
But  let  him  wander  o'er  the  hills  and  plains, 
As  only  fit  to  visit  nymphs  and  swains, 
"^ho seldom  dteem  he's  too  much  fire  or 

phlegm,  •    / 

Or  starts  or  stops,  too  soon  or  late,  for  them. 

At  such  ingratitude,  such  gross  disgrace. 

With  blushing  features  and  full  bloated  face, 

2>own  to  the  goal,  chagrined,  his  race  he 

runs,  [suns, 

While  numerous  waxen  lights,  like  mimic 
Shed  brilliant  lustre  o'er  the  radiant  room. 
Not  giving  scentless  glare,  but  pour  per- 
fume; [phite, 
Redoubled  bright  from  heap^  of  polish'd 
On  tables  pil'd  as  proofs  of  mighty  state ! 
Tureens  and  covers, waiters,  plates,  and  jars. 
And  myriads  more,  like  planetary  stars ; 
While'  girandoles    and  lustres,  glittering 

gleams,  [beams, 

Scatter   around    ten   thousand   sparkling 
Ajid  moony  mirrors  arrogantly  gaze. 
Reflecting  fondly  all  their  borrowed  blaze. 
Must  not  so  glorious  and  so  gay  a  sight 
Yield  ostentation  high  and  dear  delignt, 
While  seated  on  her  self-sufficient  throne. 
And  not  expos'd  superior  pow'r  to  own  ? 
While  looking  round  on  all  the  shew  and 

shine,  ^ 

Fancy    must  fond  exclaim  **  the  glory 's 

mine,'*  \ 

Or,  mindless  of  Chaldean  monarch's  guilt, 
**  This  is  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built !" 
Meanwhile,  the  God,  with  anger  crim- 

son'd  o'er. 
Withdraws  his  radiance  from  our  shameless 

♦    shore,  , 

And -spreads  it  a'er  the  west  on  rustics  rude. 
Who  hail  his  influence  with  fond  gratitude, 
Rejoicing,  with  his  warmtiL  and  brilliance, 

blest. 
Till  he  withholds  his  rays  wid  sinks  to  rest. 
Behold,  my  Hamnah,  here  an  emblem 

>  bright,  [night  I 

How  mortals  hate  the  day  and  love  the 
Love  their  own  fancied  merits,  and  despise 
Each  boundl^  blessing, 'scatter'd  firom  the 

skies! 
Shut  out  the  sacred  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
And  boast  selM^ghted  fires  their  souls  will 

bless.  [hoist. 

Their  own  weak  lamps  and  haughty  lustres 
With    creature-worship,   stUl    excluding 

Christ! 
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Thb'  aU  tSteVipJagei^rhitleif,  li^(  of  dailc, ' 
Their  body's  beauty,  spirit's  kindted  spark- 
Each  burnish'd  ^substance  and  superfluous 

flime, 
That  glare  and   glitter  to  their    ownet'a 

shame, 
Are  all  deriv'd  from  Him*— by  Him  be- 

stow'd. 
To  comfort  man  in  this  ahridg'tl  abode; 
To  strengthen  soul  and  body,  not  destroy, 
In  seeking  mere  imaginary  joy  ; 
Nor  to  be  spent  in  waste  or  sportive  whim. 
But  helping  Penury's  wants,  while  honour- 
ing Him! 
Thy  friend,  heav'n's  votary  !    ridicul'd 
and  poor!       ^ 
Oft  saw  the  sunshine  begging  at  her  door. 
Bt  held,  chagrin'd,  the  poet's  God  di«grac'd. 
And  all    his  wond'rous  bounty  burnt  in 

was  e— 
While  with  a  pit^  ■  ng  yet  prophetic  look, 
Tho'  scouted  both  by  custom  and  the  cook. 
Foresaw    his    other  sons  would  soon  be 

sought. 
And  all  their  skill  and  care  be  dearly  bought ! 
With  glittering  gamicure  the  table  gr^c'd. 
And  round  the  board  the  chsurs  in  order 

plac'd*— 
**  All  ready ,^'  then  announced,  a  da±zilag 

throng. 
In  solemn  silence  slowly  swims  along**-* 
Not  to  perform  religious  rite  before, 
On  such  occasions  now  observ'd  no  more ! 
But  pick  respective  seats  and  seize  their 

plates. 
Eager  to  gormandize  the  smoking  cate&— • 
To  cut  and  slice,  to  mangle  and  devour. 
And  prosecute  fierce  carnage  near  an  hour  ^ 
Till  sated  appetites  rio  longer  call- 
But  still  forget  the  God  thai  gave  them  all ! 
They  think  the  process  long,  and  tedious 
too. 
Till  each  temptation  stands  in  open  view  5 
Looking  like  eager,  hungry,  longing  lovers. 
Till  slaves  unliveried  each  rich  cate  unco- 
vers. 
Which  rapidly  appear  to  eager  sight. 
Exciting  keener  every  appetite. 
By  multifarious  hues,    and   scents,    and 

shapes. 
And  scarce  an  individual  dish  esdapes. . 
These,  like  Pandpra's  teeming  box,  dis- 
close 
In  friend's  seducing  forms  the  sorest  foes ; 
Yet  while  the  worst  effects  these  votaries 

find, 
Still  fascinating  Hope  appears  behind : 
Just  like  the  flattering  guests  their  looks 

beguile,  # 

In  future,  siab;  at  present,  soothe,  and 

smile—. 
A  moment  gratify  deluded  lust. 
But  oft  for  years  give  griefs  and  deep  dis* 
gust !       ^  - 

[7b  ie  continaed^ 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 


>  ASTLUII  FOR    THE  DEAF    AKI> 

pyME. 

THE  fifth  of  October  wat  €^ed 
upon  fgj  celebrating  the  event 
of  finishing  m  spacious  and  well- 
adapted  building  for  the  reception 
of  the  numerous  claimautB  on  the 
society's  bounty,  and  for  retuniing 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  and  by  tn- 
Titing  the  subscribers  and ,  friends  to 
dine  together  on  the  occasion. 

Previous  to  the  dinner,  a  discourse, 
adapted  to  the  event,  was  delivered  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Bermondsey,  (in  which  parish 
the  institution  began  in  1 792)  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Crawther,  Vicar  of  Christ 
Church,  Newgate-street,  when  a  hand- 
some colliection .  was .  made.  In  the 
afternoon,  upwards  of  300  gentlemen 
dined  at  the  City  of  London  tavern, 
the  Ri^ht  Hon,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the 
chair.-^After  the  cloth  was  removed, 
Non  Nobis  Domine  was  su  ng :  the  K  ipg. 
Queen  and  Family  were  afterwards 
toasted,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  rave 
**  Success  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb." 

Nearly  seventjr  children*  male  and 
female,  now  pupils  in  the  new  Asylum* 
wece  afterwards  introduced  and  con- 
ducted round  the  roon^  shewing  spe- 
cimens of  their  progress  in  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, written  and  articulate.  Some 
of  them  also  stood  upon  the  table  and 
pronounced,  to  the  nest  of  their  abi- 
lity, the  following  lines:— 

III  can  a  tongue,  so  lately  mute. 

Express  the  joy  we  feel ; 
Yet,  bless^i  witti  utterance,  though  1I0W9 

We  can't  our  joy  conceal ! 

ne  Desf  and  Dumha&r  and  1^ 

Would  bail  this  happy  day* 
If  we  to  their  desponding  hearts 

•  The  tidings  could  convey—- 
That,  uow,  a  aew  Asylum's  ndsM, 

Where  all  may  find  relief—- 
Twould  stem  the  stream  oi  many  tears* 

£ase  many  a  parent's  grief! 
Then  how  could  we  our  lips  refinin 
^  From  utteriag  thanks  to  you* 

Whose  bounty  has  bestowM  the  boon  I 

Unbounded  thanks  are  due  ? 
But  here  we're  taught  to  look  above 

.And  ova  *<  lh»  gceat  First  Cause ;  ^ 
From  whom  man  holds  lus  life  and  breath, 

Aad  every  oomibrt  draws  I 


A  sum  between  six  and  seven  hoa^ 
cred  pounds*  it  is  understood,  was 
collected  on  the  occasion.  That  its 
royal  patron*  bis  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester*  was  not  present  at  this 
meeting,  was  mentioned  as  the  only 
subject  of  regret. 


EXHIBITION    OF    PAINTINGS   lit. 
SCOTLAND. 

SINCE    the    recent   close  of  the 
second  exhibition,  it  >  has  tran- 
spired that*  during  the  short  period  of 
six  weeks,  while  the  rooms  were  opea 
to  the  public*  nearly  500  guineas  were 
collected.     It  is  now  in    a^tation* 
among  the  society,   to  build  apart- 
ments for  the  express  purpose  oiet- 
hibiting  their  works  in  future.    An 
institution  of  this  kind,  in  this  partof 
Great  Britain,  will  afford  a  powerful 
stimulus    to   young  artists    to  exert 
themselves  te  the  utmost  in^obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  their  art,  by  .shewing 
that  merit   and   distinction  will  be 
constantly  united*  and  that  the  mosi 
obscure  individual  will  have  an  equal 
chancy  of  public  notice  with  the  mos| 
celebrated.    This*  in  times  past,  had 
been  too  little  the  case  in  Scotland* 
and  many  a  youi^  artist  of  prcMBMshig 
talents  has  had  his^  efiTort^  cramped^ 
and  **  the  genial  current  of  his  soul** 
frozen*  by  the  langoor  and  despon- 
dency which  arose  from  disappointed 
Prospects*  and  ineffectual  exertions, 
'hat  this  new  exhibition*  if  properly 
conducted*  may  remedy  this  evil  k 
obvious ;  and  we  hope*  before  another 
year  is  ended,  its  good  effects  will  ap- 
pear from  the  vigour  and  spirit  v^ith 
which  the  artists  will  prosecute  their 
studies. 

mXllOVAh  XMSTITUTB  Ot  HOt^ 

Jmprwfment  ofjfurseriei  and 
Fruit'Gardem. 

TVf  ^^^  MONS.  a  member  of 
i.vJLft  this  body*  has  undertaken* 
under  the  patronage  of  this  fnstitute 
and  that  or  France*  to  complete  the 
publication  of  a  •*  Theoretical  and 
Practical  System  of  Fruticulture*  or 
Instructions  for  the  work  of  the  Nur- 
sery and  Fruit«Gardett  in  the  Order 
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of  theMontW  The  extcmivc  cor- 
respoodence  of  the  author,  having 
made  him  acquainted  with  all  the 
most  recent  improvements  in  this 
branch  of  science,  by  a  great  number 
of  persons  distinguished  for  their  edu- 
cation and  talents,  who  had  with- 
drawn themselves  f^om  the  fatigues 
of  war,  or  the  toils  of  politics,  or  who, 
grieving  at  public  or  private  cala- 
mities, had  retired  to  forget  their  sor- 
rows ia  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
gardens,  he  conceived  he  should  be 
rendering  a  service  to  many,  by  mak- 


ing these  discoveries  more  generaUr 
known.  The  work,  which  commencej 
in  January  last,  will  finish  with  De- 
cember next.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
convenient  principles  of  a  gardener*s 
calendar,  and  will  include  everything; 
relating  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  It 
will  ^ive  in  detail,  among  many  other 
particulars,  the  whole  maoagemeot 
of  fruit-trees  in  the  nursery  and  in 
the  garden— no/^^ww  Sooks^  but  from 
the  author*s  own  experience,  and  the 
communications  of  his  friei|^ 


VARIETIES,  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL; 

fFi$k  NoHces  respecting  Men  of  Letters,  Artists,  and^  Works 
in  Hand,  SfC.  SfC* 

MR.  Nicholas  Carlisle    has  Nature  and  Effects   of  Evangelical 

made  such  progress  in  his  To-  preaching,  by  a  Barrister,  will  be  pub* 

pographical  Researches  .  in   Ireland,  iished  in  Februarv. 

that  his  Description  of  that  part  of  A  gentleman  of  Bristol  is  printing 

the  United  Kingdom  will  be  ready  a  Selection  of  Poems,  from  theHes- 

for  the  press  about  Christmas.  pericles  of  Robert  Herrick,   is  one 

Mr.  Cromek  (the  proprietor  of  the  volume,  with  an  engraving   of   th« 

cabinet    picture    representing    The  poet. 

Canterbury  Pilgrimage)  wijl  shortly  A  Selection    from   the  Works  of 

publish   a  whole    length    historic^  George  Wither  is  also   printing  at 

|>ortrait  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  from  the  Bristol,  to  consist  of  pieces  from  hi» 

admired  picture,  painted  byRaeburn  JuvenFlia;   his  first  and  second  Re- 

Ibr     Mr.  Constable    of   Edinburgh,  merabrances;  the  Hymns  and  Songs 


w)iich  appeared  at  the  last  exhibition 
^f  Scottish  paintings.  The  print  will 
be  20  inches  by  14. 

Oftesimus   is  preparing  for  publi 


of  the  Church;  and  a  manuscript 
copy  of  his  version  of  the  Psalms, 
supposed  to  have  never  been  printed* 
though  he  had  a  patent  granted  for 


cation   the  second  volume    of  The  them  from  King  James. 

Pulpit,  or  a  Biographical  and  Lite-       Tales  of  Other  Countries,  is  in  the 

rary  Account    of  Eminent  Popular   press.     These  t^les  are  founded  on 

Preachers,    interspersed    with   occa- 

sionat^Clerical  Criticism. 

Ah  Account  of  the  Ferroe  Islands, 
translated  from  the  Danish,  will  short- 
ly be  published  in.one  volume  8vo. 


circumstances  relating  to  the  author* 
in  his  travels  through  some  of  the 
continental  states. 

A  History  of  the  County  of  Cardi- 
gan, by  Mr.  Merrick,  is  in  consider- 


Miss  Stockdale  is  preparing  for  the  able  forwardness, 
press  a  considerable  number  of  Poems,  Dr.Carpenter's^Reply  to  Mr.Vey»ie*s 
to  be  published  as  early  as  possible  in  Preservative  against  Unitariantsm^ 
the  ensuing  year.  entitled  **  Uaitarianism  the  Doctrine 

The  Letter^  of  the  late  Miss  Anna  of  the  Gospel,"  is  in  the  press.  These 
Seward  are  announced  as  in  the  press,  letters  contain  an  examination  of  all 
Xhey  will  be  published  in  five  vols,  the  passages  of  the  New  Festament 
post  octavo,  with  portraits  and  other  which  are  generally  thought  to  op- 
plates.  ^  pose  the  Unitarian  Opinion  respect- 

The  Rev.  James  Parsons  has  under-   ing  the  Person  of  Christ;    and  the 
^aken  to  publish  the  remaining  Col-  chief  of  those  respecting  the  ends  of 
lations  of  the  Septuagint,  prepared  his  death. 
by  Dr.  Holmes.  The  Rev.  T.  Stone,  late  Rector  of 

The  fourth  part  of  Hints  to  the  Cold  Norton,  whose  Visiiatioa  jSer* 
Public  ^nd  the  Legidature,  on  the  jnon  has  attracted  so  much  notice,  b^ 
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in  the  press  *•  Memoirs  of  his  Life," 
which  will  speedily  be  puhlished. 

Mr,  Bradley,  of  Wallingfoi  d,  has 
prepared,  untler  the  sanction  of  Dr. 
valpy  and  other  distincjuished  pre- 
ceptors a  Series  of  Grammatical 
Qufestions  adapted  to  Lindley  Mur- 
ray's Grammar,  with  copious  Notes 
and  illustrations.  The  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  Morgan's  very  useful  book, 
the  Grammaticae  Quest iones. 

Dr.  Mavor  is  about  to  produce  a 
Series  ofCatechisms  on  popular  Sub- 
jects.-^Tne  Mothers  Catechism;  a 
Catechism  of  Health,  and  another  of 
general  Knowledge,  will  be  followed 
1X1  succession  by  others  on  English 
Hikory,  Universal  History,.  Geogra- 
phy, Animated  Nature,  Botany,  the 
Laws  and  Constitution  of  England, 
the  Bible,  &c*  They  are  intended  to 
sell  separately,  or  to.  form,  when  col- 
lected, two  very  aeat'pocket  volumes. 


ARTS,   SCIENCES,  &C. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  inform 
the  curious  in  seeds,  roots,  &c.  that 
idl  s^eds  and  roots  of  foreign  plants, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history, 
may  be  imported,  if  regularly  entered 
and  landea  at  the  custom-house,  and 
the  duties  paid  upon  them ;  no  pro- 
hibition, by  law,  existing  on  the  above 
articles. 

The  valuable  application  of  the  long 
trhite  moss  of  the  marshes,  to  the  pack- 
ing of  young  trees  for  exportation,  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Curtis,  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Brompton,  is  done  by  squeezing 
out  part  of  the  moisture  from  the  mqss, 
and  laying  courses  of  it  about  three 
inches  thick,  interposed  with  other 
courses  ofihe  trees  (shortened  in  their 
branches  and  roots),  stratum  above 
stratum,  till  the  box  is  filled,  when 
the  whole  must  be  trodden  down,  and 
the  lid  pi'oiicrly  secured.  The  trees 
will  want  'ij«J-xj(jrther  care  during  a 
voyage  of  ?Jj,  s?^d,  of  twelve  months, 
as  the  m,QSs  is  wonderfully  retentive  of 
iiioistur«(,  ?vibiist  its  antiseptic  quality 
preventsiermentation  or  putrefaction. 
Jh  feet,  vegetation  proceeds  even  in 
this  confined  state,  and  blanched  and 
tender  shoots  are  formed,  which  mnst 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  external 
light  and  air.  This  white  moss  is  very 
common  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
Americ9f  i%hich  renders  the  applica- 


tion more  easy,   and  the  discovery 
mpre  i.nportatit. 

A  fossil  palm  tree  has  recently  beci 
found  above  the  strata  of  plaMer  at 
Bagnolet,  near  Paris.  It  was  deposited 
in  the  earthy  strata,  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  above  the  first  stratum  of 
plaster.  A  tree  of  the  same  species 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since  at 
Montmartre,  in  a  similar  situation. 

The  following  is  a  new  method  of 
preserving  grapes. — Take  a  cask,  or 
barrel,  inaccessible  to  the  external  air, 
and  put  it  into  a  layer  of  bran  dried 
in  an  oven,  or  of  ashes  well  dried  or 
sifted.  Upon  this  place  a  layer  of 
bunches  ot  grapes  well  cleaned,  and 
gathered  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dry  day, 
before  they  arc  perfectly  ripe.  Pro- 
ceed thus  with  alternate  layers  of  bran 
and  grapes,  till  the  barrel  is  full, 
taking  care  that  the  grapes  do  not 
touch  each  other,  and  to  let  the  last 
layer  be  of  bran;  then  close  the  barrel, 
so  that  the  air  may  not  be  able  to  pe- 
netrate, which  is  an  essential  point. 
Grapes,  thus  packed,  will  keep  nine 
or  even  twelve  months.  To  restore 
them  to  their  freshness,  cut  the  end 
of  the  stalk  of  each  bunch  and  put 
that  of  white  grapes  into  white  wine, 
and  thatof  bl^ck  grapes  into  red  wine, 
as  you  would  put  flowers  into  the 
water  to  revive  or  keep  them  fresh. 

In  America,  the  acetate  or  sugar  of 
lead  bas  lately  been  found  particu- 
larly efficacious  in  several  diseases, 
particularly  in  profuse  haemorrhage, 
and  in  cases  of  salivation.  The  author 
of  the  discovery  is  alsp  of  opinion 
that  it  is  worthy  of  trial  in  dysentery, 
at  least  after  evacuants  have  been 
used. 


■  France, 


M.  Cuvier  has  published  a  brief  de- 
ficription  of  a  bird  produced  by  a  swan 
and  a  goose.  She  laid  nine  eggs  and 
be^an  to  batch  them,  but  only  one 
living  bird  was  obtained.  On  quit- 
ting the  shell,  the  young  one  differed 
vei-y  little  from  a  gosling :  it  was  co- 
vered with  a  yellowish  down,  with  a 
dark  olive  tint  on  the  back,  neck,  and 
head.  Exceptinsf  the  point,  the  up- 
per mandible  of  the  bill  was  white,  and 
the  lower  one  orange-coloured.  The 
feet  were  also  of  the  latter  colour,  and 
beyond  all  proportion  larger  the  circli 
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of  the  iris  was  brown,  and  tl)e  eye-lids 
yellow.  It  Jias  kiuce  grown  much 
larger  than  the  mother,  and  continues 
to  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  her 
than  i\\^  swan. 

M  Fournier  has  i invented  an  appa- 
ratus for  determining,  with  precisitm, 
the  qtrantity  of  spirit  contained  in  any 
liquid,  which  he  ca'ls  an  akohonieiei. 
It  is  composed  of  a  j^Jass  tube,  %\\  or 
seven  inches  lon>;,  and  placed  vciii- 
cally  upon  a  cap  of  copper,  having  a 
graduated  bar  of  the  same  metal  at- 
tached to  its  centre.  At  the  i;lace 
where  the  bar  enters  the  tube,  ad- 
justed to  its  base,  there  is  a  screw;  bv 
which  it  is  hermetically  sealed,  which 
prevents  the  liquor  which  is  to  be 
anatized  frona  spilling.  At  the  foot, 
of  the  apparatus  is  a  lamp  with  spirit 
of  wine,  placed  under  the  copper  cap, 
directly  beneath  the  bar,  to  heat  it 
i|uickly-  On  one  of  the  Ie»8  is  a 
inoveable  ferrule  with  a  damper  to 
moderate  the  heat  of  the  flame  at  plea- 
sure, and  thus  also  prevent  the  liquor 
III  the  tube  from  running  over. 

M.  Parmentier  has  made  public  a 
new  method  of  preparing  the  extract 
of  opium,  far  superior  to  any  other 
hitherto  known.  It  takes  from  the 
substance  the  smell  by  which  it  is 
distinguished,  and  which  is  always  in 
proportion  to  its  malignant  qualities. 
The  manner  of  preparing  24  ounces 
of  opium  is  as  follows:— Macerate  in 
rain  water  for  five  d^ys;  then  boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  two  pounds 
of .  pulverised  charcoal;  strain  arid 
clarify  with  white  of  egg,  and  by  a 
suitable  evaporation  you  will  obtain 
twelve  ounces  of  extract. 

Potatoes  converted  into  Trucks, — 
M.  Favier,  having  remarked  that  black 
truffles  are  principally  met  with  near 
oak  and  chesnut  trees,  besides  ob- 
serving this  species  in  soils  that  were 
formed  almost  entirely  of  the  frag^ 
ments  of  these  astringent  vegetables, 
was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  of 
planting  potatoes  m  trenches  prepared 
-with  tan  and  earth,  disposed  in  alter- 
nate strata  of  about  two  inches  each. 
These  potatoes,  when  dug  up,  were 
black,  and  tasted  very  much  like 
truffles.  He  imagines  that»  in  this 
manner,  the  quality  of  these  roots 
might  in  two  or  three  years  be  so  far 
changed  as  to  give  them  the  exact 
taste  and  appearance  of  truiBes. 


Mi.Denon,  the  well-known  writer 
of  '•  Travels  through  Egypt,"  hat 
lately  been  entrusted  b|  Bonaparte 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to 
be  equally  divided  among  the  authors 
of  twelve  paintings  of  large  dimensions 
on  the  following  given  subjects: — !at» 
Ponaparte  addressing  the  BavariatA 
before  the  battle  of  Abensberg;  fd. 
The  attack  of  the  bridge  at  Ratisbon ; 
Sd,  The  capture  of  Ratisbon;  4th, 
The  attack  of  the  bridge  at  Land«hut ; 
5th,  The  bombardment  of  Vienna; 
6th,Theattack-of  the  bridge  at  Ebers- 
burg;  7th,  The  battle  of  VVagram; 
8th,  The  French  Emperor's  biv.ouac 
on  the  field  of  Wagram  during  the 
night  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  July ;  ^gtb, 
A  view  of  the  Island  Napoleon  (Inder 
Lobau)  at  the  time  when  his  Imperial 
Majestv  re-entered  it  after  the  battle 
of  Essling;  10th,  A  second  view  of 
the  same  island,  when  Napoleon  em- 
braces  Marshal  Lasnes  mortally 
wounded  in  that  battle;  11  th,  A 
view  of  Ebersdorf,  and  the  bridges 
over  the  Danube;  12th,  A  view  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  Schoen- 
brunn.  A  small  number  of  marble 
busts,  and,  among  others,  one  of  Mar- 
shal Lasnes  will  also  be  executed  by 
skilful  French  sculptors. 

In  the  Champs  £lys6es,  near  the 
ancient  chapel  of  St.  Bardulph,  seve- 
ral fragments  of  large  earthen  urns 
have  been  lately  found,  with  some 
smaller,  and  two  beautiful  lachryma- 
tories; a  fine  sepulchral  lamp  of  earth 
in  good  preservation,  upon  which  is  a 
winged  genius;  a  priapus  of  bronze 
with  a  ring,  to  which  it  was  suspend- 
ed ;  a  small  bracelet  for  a  child,  in 
bronze,  to  which  is  fastened  a  medal 
-of  the  colony  of  Nismes,the  impression 
much  effaced ;  twelve  glass  beads  upoa 
wire;  two  of  red  glass  joined  toge- 
ther, &c.  &c.  \yith  a  small  drum^  a 
larger  bracelet,  and  a  head  of  Medusa 
of  blue  glass,  thick,  and  in  relioo. 
Germani/. 

M.  Bozzini  has  announced  in  seve* 
ral  journals,  the  inventicTn  of  a  ma^ 
chine  intended  to  throw  light  into  the 
interior  of  the  animal  body;  It  is 
composed  of  a  recipient  containing 
the  light;  of  tubes  which  direct  its 
rays  to  the  cavities  which  it  is  wished 
to  enlighten;  and  of  reflecting  tubfs 
which  transmit  the  luminous  rays  t# 
the  eye  of  the,observer. 
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M.  Hiernke  bas  invented  a  new  kind 
of  bellows,  in  which  the  current  of 
air  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasurct  without  interrupting  its 
action. 

Baron  Grimm,  the  Nestor  of  Di- 
plomatists who  lately  died  at  Warsaw, 
is  said  to  have  had  among  his  volu- 
minous correspondence  several  letters 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  A  secretary  of  the  Rus- 
sian embassy  was  extremely  anxious 
to  get  this  correspondence   into  his 

S)sse8sion;  but  the  whole  of  the  late 
aron*s    papers   have   been   sent  to 
Petersburgh. 

The  Archduke  Palatine  has  pub- 
lished the  plan  of  the  intended  Na- 
tional Mureum  of  Hungary,  it  will 
be  corajir  ed  of  a  library,  a  cabinet  of 
medals,  of  antiquities  and  curiosities, 
a  coj  eci,i»n  of  ao^*'^"*  armour,  a  ca- 
binet of  naiunJ  ru?tory,  and  a  pan- 
theon, containing  bufts  and  portraits 
of  the  most  celebrated  Hungarians; 
and,  lastly,  a  place  destined  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  productions  of  na- 
tional industry.  Pest  is  the  place  in- 
tended for  this  establishment. 

A  German  author  bas  lately  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  which  he  states  a 
Tcry  curious  fact.—'*  A  person,"  says 
he,  **  having  an  artificial  magnet  sus- 
pended from  the  wall  of  his  stud^', 
with  a  piece  of  iron  adhering  to  it, 
remarked,  for  several  years,  that  the 
flies  in  the  room,  though  they  fre- 
quently placed  themselves  on  other 
if  on  articles,  never  settled  on  the  ar- 
tinciai  magnet;  and  even  that  if  any 
of  these  insects  approached  it,  they  in 
a  moment  again  removed  from  it  to 
some  distance."—**  It  is  worth  the 
trouble,"  says  Professor  Voigt,  who 
rept^ts  the  same  circumstance  in  his 
Journal,  **  to  make  farther  observa- 
tions ou  this  phenomenon ;  and^  were 
it  confirmed,  magnetised  iron  might 
be  employed  to  preserve  it  from  bejng 
dirted  by  Hies.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
«m ployed  also  for  other  purposes.'* 

Holland, 
M.  VanBraam  has  published  the 
second  volume  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Dutch  Embassy  to  China,  in  1794, 
&c.  It  (ontajns  a  description  of  se- 
vcjal  pans  of  that  empire,  hitherto 
unknown  to  Eiiropeans. 


£OCTOBBE 


A  new  translation  of  the  Bible  from 
the  Hebiew  into  the  Low  Dutchv  bat 
lately  been  authoi  ised  by  a  royal  de- 
cree published  at  Amsterdam,  to  su- 
persede all  others  hitherto  used  ill 
schools,  &c.  It  is  thought  soBie  of 
the  learned  Hebrews  who  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  New  Sanhedrin^ 
which  assembled  at  Paris  by  order  of 
the  French  Efnpeior,  in  May  1807» 
will  bc^employed  upon  this  work. 

Dr.  Van  Ma  mm  ha^  discovered  a 
very  simple  method,  proved  by  repeat* 
ed  experiments,  of  preserving  the  air 
pure  in  lart^e  halls,  theatres,  hospitals, 
&c.— The  apparatus  for  this  purpose 
is  nothing  but  a  common  lamp,  mad» 
according  to  Argand's  constru-  tio», 
suKpended  from  the*  roof  of  the  hall, 
and  kept  burning  under  a  funnel,  the 
tube  of  which  rises  above  the  roof 
without,  and  is  furnished  with  a  ven- 
tilator. For  his  6rst  experiment  hf 
filled  his  large  laboratory  with  the 
smoke  of  oak  shavings.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  he  lighted  his  lamp  th* 
whole  smoke  disappeared,  and  the  air 
was  perfectly  purined. 

Jtafy. 

The  celebrated  Canova,  ^ho  is  t» 
receive  100,000  crowns  for  a  colossal ' 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ia 
bronze,  has  engaged  the  assistance  of 
the  German  artists  at  Vienna  who  cast 
the  statue  of  Joseph  II,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Zauner. 

The  celebrated  Last  Supper  of  Lc- 
onardi  Da  Vinci,  at  Milan,  has  been 
so  much  damaged  by  damp  and  oth^ 
circumstances,  that  a&  it  cannot  sub- 
sist much  longer,  Bossi  is  taking  a 
copy  of  it,  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
to  be  executed  in  Mosaic. 

It  has  now  transpired  that  on  th^y 
99d  of  August,  1808,  when  M.M.  An- 
dreoli  and  Brioschi  ascended  in  a  bal- 
loon at  Padua,  about  the  height  of 
three  miles  atid  a  half,  the  mercury 
having  fallen  to  15  inches,  M.  Brios* 
chi  began  to  feel  an  extraordinary 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  without  any 
painful  sensation  in  breathing.  Wbeji 
the  mercury  was  down  to  1%'  four 
miles  and  a  half,  he  was  overpowered 
with  a  pleasing  sleep,'  which  soon  be* 
came  a  real  lethargy.  When  nea^ 
six  xniles    high|    M.  AadreoU  iraft 
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•woUett  all  over  and  could  not  move 
bis  left  band.  When  the  mercury  had 
fallen  tq  8.5.  (about  six  miles  and  a 
qaarter)  the  balloon  burst  with  a  loud 
explosion,  and  be^n  to  descend  rapid- 
ly with  such  a  noise  as  awakened  M. 
.  Brioschi.  It  fell  about  twelye  miles 
from  Padua,  without  any  injury  to 
the  aeronauts.  ^ 

The  subterraneous  passage  by  which 
the  Roman  Emperors  went  privately 
from  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  on 
Mount  Celius  at  Rome,  to  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered, besides  a  number  of  archi- 
tectural fragments,  capitals,  cornices, 
and  vases,  the  remains  of  its  splendid 
decorations.  Some  fine  tprsos  have 
also  been  found,  and  a  head  of  Mer- 
cury, which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  statue  in  the  garden  of  the  Pope, 
and  now  in  the  Chiararmonti  Museum. 
Several  pipes  and  gutters  for  carrying 
•ff  water  were  ako  discovered,  and 


twenty  rooms  of  very  small  dimen** 
sions,  lighted  only  from  the  top.— 
These  are  presumed  to  have  been  thc( 
formcest  frequently  alluded  to  by 
Martial,  Seneca,  and  JnvenaK 

Stoeden, 

M.  Aurivilius  has  published  a  com* 
plete  account  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Upsal. 
Out  of  16  Greek  manuscripts,  nine 
are  copies  of  the  New  Testament  and 
of  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the 
Old.  The  ten  first  books  of  Livy  and 
a  complete  Horace  are  among  tlic 
Latin  M.  S.  Among  the  Catalogues 
of  Books,  &c.  given  to  the  library 
are  those  by  ihe  High  Chancellor, 
Lagardie;  that  of  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  M.S.  given  in  1705  by 
J.  G.  Sparrenfeld;  and,  lastly,  that 
of  ninety-three  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee,  and  Arabic  M.S.  sent  to  the  li- 
brary by  J.J.  Bisernstael,  1785. 


MEMOIRS  OF  REMARKABLE  PERSONS. 


The  Marquis  D*Argens. 

THE  late  revolutions  upon  the  con- 
tinent, having  in  a  great  measure 
stripped  .off  the  little  remainjng  dig- 
ait  v  of  the  old  race  of  Kiugs,  and  ex- 
posed their  secrets  and  the  lives  of 
their  favourites,  the  French  Bio- 
graphers in  particular,  are  unusually 
interesting.  Fropi  this  source  we  have 
here  before  us  some  of  the  strange 
practices  of  the  philosophers  of  Sans 
Sottci'y  still  with  that  vanity  wtiich  it 
has  been  said  is  peculiar  to  a  French- 
man, the  late  Marcjuis  D'Argens  wrote 
the  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  which 
contain  very  pointed  facts,  and  au  easy 
narrative.  But  though  he  enters  on 
his  subject  without  acquainting  us 
with  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  con- 
dition OT  his  parents,  information 
collected  since,  supplies  that  defi- 
ciency. He  was  born  at  Aix  in  Pyo- 
▼ence,  in  1704.  His  father  M.  Boyer, 
Marquis  D^Afgens,  was  Procureur 
General  of  the  Parliament  of  that 
city ;  and  young  D'Argens  preferring 
the  profession  of  arms  when  he  was 
scarcely  fifteen,  served  first  in  the 
marines,  and  then  in  the  regiment  of 
Richelieu,  after  having  been  received 
aa  a  Knight  of  Malta.  About  this 
time  his  connections  with  th«  lady 


he  calls  the  handsome  Sylvia  coth^  ^ 
menced. 

The  petulance  and  impetuosity 
of  bis  yoiith  were  subjects  of  much 
discontent  and  unhappiness  to  his 
falher,  who,  in  the  end  disinherit- 
ed him;  but  Mons.  D'Eugilles,  his 
younger  brother,  President  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Aix,  annulled  the  deed  of 
inheritance,  by  making  an  equal  di- 
vision of  the  property,  and  bv  adopt- 
ing a  natural  daughter  of  the  Marquis^ 
and  restoring  her  to  the  name  and 
rights  she  derived  from  her  father. 
At  first  he  would  by  no  means  consent 
to  this  arrangement,  fearful  of  doing 
what  might  displease  the  family ;  but 
the  reasons  and  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice which  the  Magistrate  advsinced 
soon  found  their  way  to  his  heart,  and 
Mademoiselle  Miha  became  Marchio- 
ness D'Argens. 

On  his  return  from  a  journey  to 
Spain,  where -he  left  bis  mistress  Syl- 
via, he  became  reconcikd  to  his  fa- 
mily; but  he  soon  left  France,  and 
departed  for  OonstaBtinople  along 
with  Mons.  D'Acndreselle,  ambassador 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  his  memoirs.  A  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  his  character  and 
of  his  extravagant  conduct  in  that 
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city,  by  the  followiiig  anecdote,  wljich  his  pocket,  and  oflfered  him  share  of 
M.  Thieubault  furnishes  in  his  Ke-  h#th.  Tlie  disciple  of  Mahomet  -was 
coilectigns,  and  which  niii^hr  have  in  absolute  despaii ;  but  what  could 
been  wrought  up  to  advantage  in  a  heclo- — h'*  must  bear  all  in  order  to 
theatric  represeptation.  ooncea!   his  c:uilt,   and  save  himself 

On  his  arrrival  at  the  Capital  of  fiom  punishn  ent.  The  MarquU 
the  Turkish  Empire,  he  conceived  thieatened  biin;  and  the  Turk  wai 
the  design  of  witnessing  the  cei'emo-  con>  ellcci  to  drink  of  the  wine,  and  eat 
nies  used  in  the  mosques.  Nolhinij  ofthehan»,and  thus  profane  himself^bis 
could  dissuade  him  from  undertakii)g  reiigiip,  and  tjie  mosque.  The  miserap 
this  dangerous  enterprize,  in  which,  ble  mar»  was  for  some  instants  like  one 
if  he  had  been  discovered  or  betrayed,  petrified:  he  thought  he  beheld  the 
he  would  only  liave  escaped  the  scaf-  avenging  arm  of  the  prophet  raised 
fold  or  the  bow-string,  by  assuming  above  his  hcadj  by  degrees,  however,he 
the  turban,  or,  in  other  words,  be-  became  more  calm:  he  even  began 
coming  mussulman:  be  applied  to  the  to  be  familiar  with  his  guilt:  and 
Turk  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  mosque  when  the  devotees  had  all  left  the 
of  Santa  Sophia,  and  by  dint  of  bri-  mosque,  and  he  saw  himself  alone 
bery  succeecJed  in  gaining  him  to  his  with  the  Christian  dog,  they  finished 
purpose.  It  was  agreed  between  them  their  breakfast  with  a  'good  grace, 
at  the  next  great  day  of  public  ^^or-  laugi)ed  at  the  danger  they  had  run, 
sliip,  the  infidel  should  introduce  the  and  f  aned  most  excellent  friends. 
Christian  in  great  secrecy  by  niglit.  The  Marquis  '  *Argen$,  iqhisM^- 
andthathe  should  conceal  him  be-  moirs,  exposes  with  great  candour  the 
hind  a  painting  which  was  placed,  a  adventures  of  his  journey,  and  the 
long  time  back,  at  the  bottom  of  a  motive  wl  ich  induced  him  to  return 
tribune*  which  was  in  front  of  the  to  France.  His  father  anxiously 
^te.  The  Marcjuis  would  be  the  safer  wished  him  to  study  the  law;  but  the 
in  this  place  as  it  was  seldom  opened;  ardent  character  of  the  young  man 
and,  besides,  it  was  situated  at  the  could  not  be  persuaded  by  his  sage 
Kfest  end  of  the  mosque,  and  the  Ma-  advice.  He  again  re-entered  tnc 
hometans  always  in  their  prayers  face  service,  and  in  1733  he  was  appointed 
to  Mecca,  which  lies  east  of  Constan-  to  the  cavalry:  he  was  at  the  siege  of 
tinople,  and  never  turn  their  heads  Behl,  where  he  was  slightly  wounded: 
without  giving  cause  for  scandal;  a  in  1734,  after  the  siege  of  Pbilipsbotfrg, 
point  on  which  they  are  so  scrupulous,  he  got  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  so 
that  they  never  turn  when  they  quit  disabled  bim,  that  he  wa«  never  able 
the  mosques,  but  always  go  backward  to  mount  afterwards,,  and  he  was 
tothega^te.  "        .  obliged. in  consequence  to  renounce 

The  Marquis  D'Argens,  seated  at  the  service, 
his  ease,  beheld  the  whole  of  the  ce-  It  appears,  that  it  was  at  the  time 
remonics  of  the  Turkish  religion;  yet  of  his  refusal  to  embrace  the  profes- 
he  gave  frequent  cause  of  alarm  to  sion  his  father  wished  him,  when  he 
his  guide — almost  every  minute  he  returned  from  Constantinople,  that 
quitted  his  hiding  place,  and  advanced  his  father  disinherited  him,  not  being 
to  the  middle  of  the  tribune,  in  order  able,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  his 
that  he  might  have  a  better  view  of  fortune,  to  sustain  with  ci-edit  the  ex- 
what  was  passing  in  the  mosque,  pensive  life  his  son  led. 
Then  the  poor  Turk,  who  knew  he  He  was  compelled,  when  he  retired 
ran  no  less  a  risk  than  that*of  being  from  the  service,  to  go  to  Holland  to 
impaled  alive,  intreatcd  him,  by  the  seek  resources  from  his  pen.  The 
most  expressive  signs  and  gestures,  liberty  of  the  press,  which  then  cx- 
to  retire  quickly  behind^  his  picture,  "isted  in  that  country,  allowed  hira^to 
The  terror  of  the  man  was  a  subject  make  choice  of  any  subject  his  fancy 
of  the  highest  amusement  to  the  suggested.  He  published  successively, 
Knight  of  Malta,  who  played  the  more  the  **  Jewish,  Chinese,  and  Cabalistic 
upon  his  fears.  Letters.'*    They  were  admired,  and 

But  they  were  a  hundred-fold,  if  brought'  him  some  money ;  most  of 
possible,  increased,  when  he  took  a  t^m  turning  on  subjects  of  morality* 
flask  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  ham  frou  politics,  mansers,  religious  customs 
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and  ceremonies,  and  the  events  of 
nations.  The  lively  manner  in  which 
they  were  written,  the  boldness  of 
some  of  the  ideas,  and  the  singularity 
of  the  style,  caused  them  to  be  much 
read,  and  generally  approved. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  old 
"Frederick  the  Second,  he  repair;  d  to 
d^rlin.— Matters  were  then  so  much 
changed  that  the^new  Monarch  wrote 
thus  to  the  young  Marquis,  whose 
••  Jewish  Letters'*  he  so  highly  es- 
teemed. "  No  longer,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis, be  afraid  of  the  battalions  of 
.guards— KTome,  and  brave  them  even 
•on  the  parade  at  Potzdam.*' 

When  he  received  this  letter,  he 
*was  at  Stutgdrd,  in  the  service  of  the 
"Duchess  Dowager  of  Wirtemberg: 
"jihe  had  a  wish  to  vfsit  Berlin,  and  see 
"Frederick.  The  opportunity  being 
fevoorable,  they  set  out  together. 

The  King  received  hini  in  the  most 
ilattering  manner;  he  invited  him  to 
dinner  every  day ;  their  conversation 
:was  lively  and  agreeable;  nothing 
in  appearance  was  more  flattering,  or 
more  likely  to  satisfy  the  wishes,  and 
flatter  the  ambition,  of  a  philosopher: 
but  weeks  rolled  on,  and  no  mention 
ivas  made  of  fulfilling  the  promises 
which  had  led  the  new  guest  from  a 
situation  less  brilliant,  but  8u£Bcient 
£»r  his  wants. 

The  Mkrquis  having  vainly  endea- 
"VOH  red  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  neg- 
lect, and  having  waited  six  weeks,  lost 
all  patience;  and,  on  returning  home 
one  day  immediatelv  after  dinner,  he 
cent  a  note  to  the  King,  couched  in 
the  following  terms: — 

**  Sire  !  For  six  weeks  that  1  have 
h^d  the  honour  to  be  near  your  Ma- 
jesty, my  purse  has  suffered  so  rigo- 
rous a  blockade,  that  if  you  gain  so 
many  battles,  take  so  njany  for- 
tresses, and  do  not  speedily  come  to 
its  assistance,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
capitulate,  and  re-cross  the  Rhine 
within  a  week." — ^The  King  had  his 
Friend  Jordan  with  him  when  the  note 
was  brought  to  him — "  See  -  here/* 
said  he,  "  what  that  fool  D'Argens  has 
written ;  he  wishes  to  leave  us."— 
, Jordan  esteemed  the  Marquis,  and 
for  that  reason  said  to  his  master, 
after  having  read  the  note — **  I  know 
the  Provencals,  and  their  impatience ; 
but  1  particularly  know  the  Marqnis, 
while  uneasiness  torments  him,  and 
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his  mind  is  at  a  stand,  he  will  never 
rest,  and  after  having  threatened  to 
take  his  departure  within  eight  davs^ 
he  will  be  oflf  in  two  or^three  days 
at  the  farthest."  The  Kinaj  was  alarm- 
ed lest  Jordan  should  have  prophesied 
too  truly,  and  he  returned  these  few 
words  in  answer  to  his  note. — "  Be 
satisfied,  my  dear  Marquis,  your  fate 
shall  be  decided  to-morrow  by  dinner- 
time "  and,  in  fact,  the  next  morning, 
the  Marquis,  on  his  arrival  at  the  pa- 
lace, received  the  key  of  office  as 
chamberlain,  with  a  salary  of  six 
thousand  fiancs,  and  was  also  appoint- 
cd  director  of  the  class  of  belles-let- 
tres of  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
gave  him  an  additional  annual  in- 
crease of  eight'hundred  francs. 

This  generosity  on  the  part  of  Fre- 
derick soon  changed  the  resolution  of 
the  Marquis.  He  settled  at  Berlin: 
he  cultivated  literature  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Great  Prince,  who  so  well 
knew  how  to  reward  those  who  made 
it  their  occupation.  He  was  con- 
stantly one  of  the  King's  social  and 
private  parties. 

At  fii-st,  Algarotti,  Voltaire,  and 
Maupertius,  were  the  principal  fa- 
vourites of  Frederick. 

It  was  chiefly  at  the  supper  parties 
of  Frederick,  that  he  assembled  these 
literary  characters,  and  where  those 
scenes  of  gaiety  and  wit  passed,  which, 
for  near  thirty  years  were  the  objects  of 
the  attention,  and  sometimes  the  sa- 
tire, of  the  rest  of  Europe.  They 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  origies 
of  the  Regent  of  France.  There  was 
more  read  wit,  a  varied  conversa- 
tion, and  obscenity  and  impiety  were 
particular! ji  banished;  but  the  free- 
dom of  discourse  was  sometimes  car- 
ried too  far,  as  at  the  suppers  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  so  much  so  as  tp 
become  displeasing  to  the  master. 

In  one  of  these  supper' parties,- (said 
M.  Thieubault,)  which  even  till  the 
Seven  Years' Wai  were  often  prolong- 
ed to  a  very  late  hour,  Frederick 
afiked  each  of  his  companions.  How 
he  would  govern  if  he  were,  a  King  > 
There  was  a  lively  arguirient  between 
them,  in  order  (or  each  to  establish 
their  ditferent  maxims.  The  Mar- 
quis, however,  listened,  and  said  no- 
thing: the  King  at  last  observed  his 
silence,  aud  asked  him.  What  would 
he  do  were  he  ia  his  place  ?    *'  Sir'*  '* 
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an9were<l  the  MarqilU*  **  I  wonld  im- 
mediately sell  m)  kingdom,  and  pur- 
chase a  good  estate  iu  France."  This 
pleasautrVv  by  means  of  which  he 
escaped  the  ridicule  of  advancing  and 
supporting  any  misplaced  doctrine, 
obtained  the  King*s  approbation,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  It  was 
after  some  disputes  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, that  Frederick,  in  a  moment  of 
spleen  or  ill  nature,  wiote,  that  if  be 
wanted  to  punish  a  province,  he  would 
send  philosophers  to  trovern  \U 

During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  that 
is,  from  1756  to  1763,  when  Frederick 
beheld  his  dominions  invaded,  and 
taken  from  him,  by  the  Russians,  the 
Austrians»and  the  French,  and  that 
no  hopes  of  safety  remained,  it  was 
to  the  Marquis  D*Argens  that  he  im- 
parted the  design  he  had  formed  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  existence. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  ad- 
dressed a  long  epistle  in  verse  to  the 
Marquis  D'Argens  on  this  subject,  the 
misfortunes  of  his  life,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  stoicfsm:  however  trifling 
this  resohition  may  appear,  and  how* 
ever  singular  the.  manner  which  Fre- 
derick made  use  of,  to  disclose  it  to  one 
of  his  courtiers,  it  results  however 
from  it,  that  the  Marquis  D'Argens 
held  a  most  distinguished  place  in  the. 
esteem  of  the  Prince,  since  it  was  to 
him  that  he  addressed,  himself  in  the 
agony  of  his  soul. 

The  happy  events  which  so  quickly 
succeedea,  ^rew  Frederick  out  of  his 
embarrassment,  and  the  necessity  of 
putting  his  resolution  info  practice,  by 
compelling  his  enemies  to  enter  into 
conditions  of  peace,  which  secured  to 
hjm  his  dominions. 

The  Marquis  at  length  marrying 
MadamoisellerCochois,  an  Opera  dan- 
cer, with  whom  he  had  cohabited 
before,  i^  gave  the  King  great  offence. 

Madamoiselle  Cochois  had  made  a 
present  to  the  Marquis  of  a  very  fine 
morning  loose  dressing-gown  or  wrap- 
per— this  was  before  their  marriage. 
Delighted  with  this  present,  he  put 
it  on  immediately,  and  found  it  so 
much  to  his  taste,  that  he  did  not  put 
it  off  the  whole  evening.  The  King, 
however,  sent  to  let  him  know  he  ex- 
pected him  to  supper.  The  same 
'  answer  was  returend,  that  he  was  ill. 

The  Monarch,  in  order  to  disturb 
^        the   felicity  of  ik%   Mai  quid's  littLi 


Sarty,  took  it  into  his  bead  to  seni 
im  word,  that  having  heard  of  his 
ill  stote  of  health,  feaiful  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  so  dangerous  a  dis- 
order as  that  with  which  be  was  at- 
tacked, and  anxious  he  shoyld  die  like 
a  good  Christian,  he  had  commanded 
two  catholick  priests  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction  to  him, 
and  that  they  would^  visit  bim  that 
very  evening  to  f&lfil  this  pious  duty. 
— The  Marquis  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  this  intimation.  He  w^ 
knew  the  King  was  capable  of  giving 
similar  orders  to  the  catholick  priests, 
but  he  doubted  much  whether  be 
would  dare  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 
scandal  within  the  walls  of  hi*  own 
palace.  The  most  essential  thing  for 
nim  was,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  he  were 
re.ally  ill.  He,  therefore,  wrapped  up 
his  head,  and  counterfeited  tae  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  quite  unwelL 

The  King  covered  himself  with  a 
surplice  and  a  stcde,  put  two  or  three 
persons  who  were  in  his  confidence; 
into  black  cloaks,  and  the  whole  party 
descended  in  a  solemn  procession*  as 
if  they  were  bearing  extreu>e  unctiote 
to  the  Marquis,  whose  apartmeiits 
were  below  the  King^s.  The  perso* 
who  went  fir»t  carried  a  small  beU^ 
which  was  heard  in  all  the  apartnaents,^ 
as  soon  as  they  got  upon  the  staircase. 
No  one  had  any  doubt,  but  tliat  it 
was  the  sacrament  going  to  a  person 
dangerously  ill.  La  Pierre,  the  Mar- 
quis's servant,  went  to  see  the  pro- 
cession, and  soon  saw  what  it  was.  Im 
order  not  to  be  found  out,  and  con- 
sequently pass  for  a  liar,  the  pre*' 
tended  sick  man  hastened  to  -get  into 
bed  without  undressings  oreveu  taking 
oti:'  his  fine  dressing-gown  with  gold 
flowers.  .  The  procession  immediately 
after  entered  the  chamber  iu  a  slow 
and  solemn  manner,  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  order  before  the  bed.  The 
King,  who  closed  the  proce^ion, 
placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
circle^  and  addressed  the  Marquis* 
telling  him,  that,  the  church,  always 
a  tender  mother,  and  full  of  anjuetf 
for  her  children,  had  sent  himi  that 
assistance  the  most  proper  to  forti^ 
him  in  the  critical  situation  ia  whico 
he  was  placed.  He  exhorted  biair 
strenuously  to  resign  himself}  dsA 
then  raising  the  counterpane  of  the 
bed,   he  poured  a  whole  flask  «l 
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sweet  oil  over  the  fine  dressing-  over,  that  he  might  |;o  and  take  a  view 
gown,  telling  his  dying  brother,  that  of  this  new  acquisition.  Next  mom- 
'thisemblemof  grace  would  infallibly  ing,  notwithstanding  his  laziness*  he 
give  him  faith  and  courage,  necessary  rose  very  early,  and  was  driven  to  hit 
to  pass  in  a  proper  manner  from  this  new  mansion— he  ran  over  the  garden* 
world  to  the  next.  After  which  the  examined  the  apartments,  found  every 
procession  retired  in  the  same  grave  thing  charming,  and  in  the  neatest 
and  solemn  manner  as  it  eiftered.  taste ;  he  went  into  the  saloon,  which 

At  length  the  ;;r£/f/^fl/egivjnff  place  was  a  very  handsome  room,  and  full 
to  ihepenitent,  &A rj^ens  passed  much  of  pictu res ;  but  what  was  bis  astonish- 
of  his  time  iu  reading  ancient  books  ment,  when,  on  looking  at  them,  in- 
and  authors,  particularly  the  IJoly  stead  of  landscapes,  battle,  or  sea- 
Pathers,  from  which  he  made  several  pieces^ he  beheld  the  most  humorou« 
extracts,  which  he  applied  to  the  sub-  scenes,  and  most  comic  anecdotes  of 
jects  he  treated  of,  either  in  his  writ-  his  life. 

ings  or  conversation.  Here,  the  Marquis,  as  an  officer. 

The  King  of  course  was  fond  of  found  himself  drawn  at  the  siege  of 
contradicting  him  on  his*taste  for  this  Philipsbourg,  and  expressing  stronf^ 
species  of  erudition — he  used  fre-  symptoms  m  fear — there  he  was  oo 
quentlyto  say  to  him,  "  Don't  talk  his  knees  to  his  handsome  comedian- 
tome  of  your  Fathers:  they  are  bodies  a  little  further,  his  father  disinherited 
without  sou  Is."  — When  he  allotted  him — another  painting  represented 
him  apartments  in  the  new  palace'of  him  at  Constantinople — in  another,  a 
Sans  Souci,  he  himself  conducted  the  surgeon  was  seen  performing  an  opc- 
Marquis  and  his  Lady*  and  pointed  ration,  which  his  adventures  of  gal- 
<Hrt  to  them  their  agreeable  situation  lantry  bad  rendered  necessary — ^agaio, 
aod  their  convenience:  he  had  given  niins  were  seen  pulling  him  up  bv  night 
orders  to  have  a  handsome  book-case,  in  a  basket  through  tjie  winnow  of 
whereon  folios  handsomely  bound  ap-  their  Convent  In  all  these  pictures 
peared  in  large  letters — "The  Works  the  Marquis,  who  was  easily  recog- 
of  the  Holy  FathersJ^— •"  Here  Mar-  nizei,  was  represented  in  the'  most 
quis,**  said  the  Kin^,  as  they  entered  ludicrous  and  comic  attitudes, 
the  room,  **  you  will  find  here  vour  This  unexpected  spectacle  put  him 
good  friends  in  all  their  glory.'*  When  into  the  most  violent  rage — he  ex- 
they  got  to  the  bed-cham'bei^— **  It  amined  them  aH,  and  then  sent  for 
waold  be  wrong,"  said  he  "  to  stay  a  house-painter,  and  made  him  efface 
here  long;  we  must  not  disturb  the  them. 

Marquis,  but  leave  him  to  his  ease  The  King  informed  of  this  scene, 
and  lus  night- cap**— ^o  saying  he  was  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  rc- 
withdfew«  lated  it  to  every  one  who  would  have 

The  King  had  no  sooner  retired,  patience  to  hear  it,  > 
than,  the  Marquis  in  eager,  haste.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  species  of 
flew,  to  the  bookcase  to  examine  the  warfare  which  the  Mouarch  carried 
works  with>  which  it  was  filled— he  on,  and  the  sarcastic  jojces  he  passed 
quickly  opened  one  of  the  volumes  of  upon  his  lazy  habits,  and  Im  imagi- 
the"  Holy  Fathers:'*  But  in^  plac«  of  nary  illness,  still  he  loved  him  not 
the  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  he  the  less.  He  one  day  wished  to  give 
found  nothing  but  blank  paper ;  and  him  a  fresh  proof  by  auprmenting  the 
the  same  was  the  case  with  all  the  pension  he  had  settled  on  him;- but 
it,  D'Argens  answered  him  in  presence 

One  evening  that  he  was  at  supper   of  several   persons,    "  Sire,  I   have 
h  Frederick,  that  Prince  said  to   enou|>h:  your  Majesty  has  many  poor 
inrr"  Marquis  1  have  made  a  pur-   but  deserving  officers;  let  it  be  given 
ase  for  yini  near  this,  of  a  very  neat  to  them."— The  King,  charmed  with 
■J^  and  garden*— here  is  the  deed;    this  honourable  and  disinterested  re- 
may  take  possession  of  it  when    ply,  esteemed  him  the  more,  without 
please.**    The   Marquis  was  not   however  ceasing  from  time  to  time  to 
isible  to  this  mark  of  favour;  he  joke  with  and  play  tricks  on  him. 
med    home  full  of   impatience.       But  his  own  Weakness  and  folly  par- 
inxiously  wished  the  night  were  ticularly  in  respect  to  fear  of  poison 
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and  bis  superstition  rendered  him  an  loss  of  time.    Scarcely  had  be  arrived 

object  of  sport.  at  Dijon^  when  he  wrote  him  a  very 

in  1768,  be  renewed  bis  entreaties  bold  letter,  such  as  no  one  who  had 

for  permission  to  leave  Berlin,  and  ever  any  disagreement  with  Frederick 

imagining  that  the  King  might  not,  would  have  ventured   to  address  to 

perhaps,  like  him   to  take  away  the  him.    In  order  to  excuse  himself  for 

original  letters  which  that  Prince  had  this  fieedom,  he  said,  "  It  is  not  now 

wriiteu  to  him,  he  sent  them  to  him,  to  the  King  that  I  write,  but  to  the 

ranged  in  ch I onological  order,  and ac-  Philosopher,    and    in   the    name  of 

panied  by  the  following  letter: —  Philosophy"— ^a  distinction  which  the 

"  Mrel  I  have  kept  tiH  this  mo-  Monarch  himself  had  given  the  ex- 
tnent  a  p:ecious  pled;<e  of  the  coufi-  ample  of  in  their  suppers  at  Sans- 
dence  with  which  your  Majesty  bouci,  where  they  freely  con vers^ 
honoured  me.  I  give  them  into  your  in  t^e  absence  of  the  Khif^,  although 
bands,  because  f  do  not  think  it  ri^ht  *^  'be  same  table  with  him.  Alid  be 
to  take  them  with  me  into  a  strange  concluded  his  keen,  yet  guarded,  re- 
country.  Mv  continued  ill  health,  proaches,  with  that  inimitable  fable 
and  a  complication  of  disorders,  put  of  the  "  Town  and  Country  Mouse.". 
it  outof  my  power  any  longer  to  be  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  appear* 
Useful  to  your  Majesty;  and  I  am  con-  ance  of  resentment,  the  Marquis 
"vinced  that,  under  a  milder  climate,  D'Argens  resolved  to  return  to  Fre- 
my  infirmities  might  be  borne.  1  derick  at  the  expiration  of  the  stated 
therefore  entreat  your  Majesty  to  period;  but  it  cost  him  a  severe  strug- 
grant  me  my  dismissal,  assuring  you,  K^^  ^o  determine  on  leaving  Aix»  to 
at  the  same  time,  that  my  heart  shall  return  to  Berlin — it  Was  to  expose 
be  eternally  devoted  to  you."  the  remainder  of   his    days   to  new 

The  Marquis  obtained  permission  scenes  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
to  pass  six  months  in  Provence,  and  meut,  and  shorten  their  duration, 
setoff  in  1769,  on  the  express  condi-  Theai;irated  state  of  his  mind,  which 
tion  of  returning  at  the  appointed  this  situation  involved  him  in,  pro- 
time;  at  the  sanxe  time  he  received  duced  the  very  effect  he  wished  to 
the  packet  of  original  letters,,  which  h^ve  avoided,  and  he  died  without 
the  King  returned  to  him,  assuring  being  ab:e  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
him  that  he  possessed  his  entire  con-  "  In  the  midst  of  all  these  suffer- 
fidence,  and  that  consequently  he  ings"  says  M.  Thieubault,  **  he  wa» 
neither  could  nor  would  keep  the  let-;  detained  at  Bourg-en-Bresse  by  a 
ters.  The  Marquis,  however,  would  long  and  very  dangerous  illness. 
not  take  them  with  him,  but  left  them  The  Marchioness,  whose  whole  care 
in  the  charge  of  one  of  his  most  par-  was  devoted  to  him,  never  once 
ticolar  friends.  thought  of  writing  to  the  King,  al> 

It  appears,  that  the  King  was  much  though  the  time  of  hi«  leave  of  ab- 
displeased  at  his  departure,  and  that  sence  had  expired.  Frederick  sus- 
he  even  refused  to  see  the  Marquis,  pected  him  of  wishing  to  deceive 
In  vain  several  persons  endeavoured  him.  He  sent  to  the  Marchioness's 
to  persuade  him,  that  the  Marquis  sister,  and  tp  all  the  Members  of  the 
would  return;  he  would  not  believe  Academy,  with  whom  he  w^s  connect- 
them.  Fie  was  indignant  that  a  man  ed  es  the  Director,  to  ktiow  if  they 
whom  he  had  loaded  with  his  bene-  had  not  heard  from  bim;  and  as  he 
tits,  should  quit  him  for  such  trifling  was  informed,  that  no  person  had  re- 
causes,  and  which  in  no  waydiminish-  ceived  any  news  of  him,  and  that  sc' 
cd  the  proofs  of  his  attachment  and  veral  months  had  passed  without  a 
esteem;  but  the  Marquis  had  very  letter  either  from  the  husband  or  the 
good  reasons  to  give  on  his  side  like-  wife,  the  King's  doubts  were  soon 
wise — ^to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  changed  to  certaioty.  His  anger  and 
days  under  a  milder  climate,  and  near  his  indignation  were  extreme.  U^  , 
9,  brother,  to  whom  he  was  attached  dispatched  orders  that  very  day  to 
by  strong  ties  of  affection.  the  different  offices  at  which  the  sa- 

He  had,   however,   other  motives  laries    of    the    Marquis    were   paidi 

for  discontent,  which  he  was  anxious  strictly  injoining  them  to  erase  his 

't  the  King  should  know  without  name  out  of  the  public  books«  aud 
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forbidding  tlwm  to  pay  him  any  tbin^:  for  ReriiD.  The  letter  produced  an 
for  the  future.— ^Sulzer,  who  locrived  effect  which  niioht  be  expected.  The 
this  order  at  the  Acadeniv,  thiuht  old  Courtier  was  more  irritated  than 
it  his  duty  to  acquaint  D' A rgen,  and  afflicted.  He  wrote  aDother»  which 
in  consequence  of  this  determination,  was  never  made  public,  but  its  conr 
he  privatelv  gave  a  letter  to  a  person  tents  may  easily  be  guessed  at,  and 
who  w^s  goini?  that  wav,  and  who  immrdiatelv  returned  to  his  beloved 
promised  to  inquire  for  tlie  Marquis,  -retreat,  from  which  he  seldom  went» 
and  give  him  the  letter  if  he  sh  uld  except  to  make  some  few  slight  jour- 
chance  to  meet  him  i  if  not,  to  address  nies  through  parts  of  Provenc^.  Tt 
it  under  covei  to  the  President  was  in  one  of  these  excursions  that  he 
D*EguilIes.  The  traveller  found  hini  died  at  Toulouse,  of  an  indigestion* 
at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  a  state  of  con-  on  the  11th  of  January,  1771. 
valescence  and  preparing  to  set  off. 

THEATRICAL   RECORDER. 

LYCEUM,  STRAND.  except  among  the  lower  and  coarser 

ON-S^turday  evening,  Oct  7,  Mr.  classes  of  life.  In  the  acting  of  Miss 
Cumberland's  Comedy  of  The  ?«>^^'  'J^^",  P^^^'?!  the  character  of 
^V*/ Jn^/(7//,  was  brought  forward  for  f^f*^  Dudley,  Mr.  Wrench  could 
the  immediate  purpose  of  iutroduci^i^  fi»"!  nothing  that  was  tinged  with  vul^ 
Mr.  Wrench,  to  the  notice  of  a-Lon.  ^^'^^  or  insensibility;  and  her  ad- 
don audience  dress  to  him,  on  their  reconciliation 
Mr.  Wiench  is  well  made,  and  of  a  ^"  f^^  ^t^^  ^^*'  embracing  an  expec- 
genteel  deportment.  He  was  gav  tation,  that  when,  m  future,  he  might 
and  agile,  as  be  should  be,  in  the  per-  pursue  other  .objects  of  passion,  not 
tonification  .  f  a  volatile  young  gen-  s]milarly  protected  to  herself,  was  de- 
tlemau  like  Belcour-,  and  frequently  ^^/^ff^  ^^^^  ^  pathos,  that  touched 
exhibited   instances  of    feeling   anil  ^"^  heart. 

judgment,  which  leid  us  to  hope  that  Saturday,  the   14th,  presented   at 

ne  may  become  a  valuable  appendage  this  Theatre  two  performers,  for  the 

to  a  metropolitan  theatre.  Yet  he,  like  first  time,  to  a  London  audience,  with 

iQost    actors  from   the   country,   has  the    most  prosperous   debute  rn    the 

something  to  unlearn;  he  was  too  apt  sprightly    comedy  of    The    Soldiers 

to  walk  igj  to  the  lamps,  and  by  de-  Daughter  ^  viz., Mrs.  Edwin,  from  the 

elaiining  with   his  face    towards  the  Theatre  Royal  Dublin,  in  the  charac- 

audience,  evidently  seemed  to  make  ter  of  the  Widow  Cheerly^  and   Mr. 

them  a  party  in  the  scene.    This  pro-  Knight,  from  the  theatre  Royal  York, 

<jedure    (though    too    commdn),   we  in    that   of    Timothy  ftuahd.    Their 

must  take  the  freedom  of  saying,  is  entrance  was  hailed  in  the  most  en- 

highly  absurd,  and  altogether  destroys  couraging  manner,  and  the  applause 

the  required  effect  of  the  drama,  which  increased  as  they  proceeded    in  the 

thould  be  a  course  of  action  calculated  parts  they  so  well    sustained.     Mrs, 

/  either  to  delight  or  amend  us,  but  in  Edwin's  person  is  agreeable,  and  her 

which  we  had  no  participation  what-  manner  easy  and  engaging,  as  well  as 

ever,   excepting  what  resulted   from  that  her  voice  is  clear  and  captivating, 

the  agency  of  the  senses, and  even  that  Her  countenance,  at  once  animatvd 

agency  should   undergo    a    revision  and  expressive,    is,  nevertheless,   so 

from  the  judgment,  to  make  its  opera-  much    under   the    direction   of   her 

tion  morally  healthful.                      ^  judgment,  that  she  gave  a  clmracter 

In  Belcours  interviews  with  Miss  and  expression*  to  one  of  the  scenes 

Dudley,  we  did  not  think  him  suffi-  in  this  play  quite  novel  and  delightful, 

ciently  delicate  or  respectful;  for  it  We  have  scarcely  ever  witnessed   a 

m\ist  not  be  supposed  that  a  gentle-  more  successful  and  flattering  essay 

man,  even  on  occasions  like  those,  by  any  performer.    In  the  par^t  where 

can  forget  the  tenderness  thatisuni-  she  says  from  the  author,  "  This  is 

fomily  due  to  the  sex,  and  without  tny  first  visit  to  London,*'  she  was 

"which  no  success  can  be  obtained,  greeted  with  thundering  plaudits  and 
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braros  for  roiDtites  together;  as  also  The  house  afterwards  adjourniag 
when  ghe  added,  "  I  purpose  to  stay  till  Friday,  the  6th,  the  play  of  Mn 
the  winter/*  An  occasional  conclu-  Bullf  though  calcukited  to  soothe  the 
sion  was  given  to  the  play,  which  had  popular  prejudices,  was  brought  for- 
a  most  appropriate  and  happy  effect,  -^vard  like  another  scene  of  the  Bear 
Mr.  Knight  possesses?,  great  advan-  Garden.  The  whole  time  seemed  to 
tages  as  a  performer  in  the  cast  of  be  divided  between  hissing  and  hoot- 
cbarticters  he  has  adopted.  His  fea-  ing,  rattling,  howling,  battling,  and 
tures  are  distinct  and  prominent,  s^>eechifying. — One  orator  very  point- 
giving  great  interest  to  his  actinp:.  eclly  observed,  with  respect  to  the 
His  voice  is  clear,  strong,  and  articii-  prhafe  boxest  that  "The  Society  for 
late;  but  he  certainly  pitched  xi  too  the  Suppression  of  Vice,**  ought' to  pre- 
high  for  so  small  a  theatre.  In  the  sent  them  to  the, Parish  of  St.  Paul 
cbaracterof/^o^//ii?oji^///iea^,  in  For-  Covent  Garden,  as  a  public  »u1- 
tunes  Frolkkt  which  be  performed  to  sance. 

admiration,  the  key  was  more  natural.       But  neither  the  subsequent  intro- 

To  be  brief,  and  not  enter  into  the  duction  of  Jews  and  Pugilists  of  the 

details  of  the  excellence  of  the  se-   lowest  description,  for  the  purposes 

veral   parts  of   these  and  the  other  ofbeatingaqo  terrifying  the  audience, 

performers,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  nor  even  the  vast  numbers  of  oi-dere 

gem  which  deserved  to  be  j«/,  as  it   issued  on  the  part  of  the  managa^, 

was  by  the  fullness  of  the  house,  in  a  have  yet  been  able  to  obtain  for  the 

cluster  of  diamonds.  performers,  a  patient  hearing  of  any 

Mrs.  £dwin  has  since    performed   one  piece   brought  on    for  nearly  a 

Violante  in  Mrs.  Centlivres  Wonder^   fortnight  past.    On  the  contrary,  pla-i 

and  IS  generally  allowed  to  be  a  most  cards  have  been  exhibited,  and  every 

charming  Actress. — Beatrice,    it    is  species  of  disapprobation  shewn  on 

thought,  will  he  one  of  her  next  cha-  tiie  part  of  the  audience  who  pay, 

racters.  We  have  no  room,  for  a  fourth  of  tlie  i 

■  I  wit  and  humour,   produced-  on  this* 

«ov£MT-6ARDEN  NEW  THEATRE,     occasion.     The  following,  however, 

On  Wednesday.  Oct.  4,  after  this  ^^«  ?™^S  ^^^  ^^^^  prominent  ex- 

bouse  had  been  shut  up  a  week  bv  the  *™P'^^* 

Managers,  in  order  that  John  Bull  Last  Night  of  Porformance  at  the 

might  cometohis  own  natural  temper,  .  NEW  PRICES, 

it  opened  agaiu  with  the  Beggar's  New  Theatre,  CoventtGardeh. 
J^^J"!?!!"  «lj«  ^f^«"nf  i^'-m  again  ^his  evening  will  be  presented  for  the  last 
burst  forth  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  ^^le,  an  Operatic  Farce,  in  One  Actj  called 
notwithstanding  the  public  knew  that 
Mr.  Kemble  had  gotten  the  sanction 
of  a  committee  of  monied  men,  to 
make  his  gains  appear  very  moderate. 
The  rattles,  whistles,  and  bugle  horns 
.  commenced,  and  placards  with  "John 
Kemble,  let  your  monopoly  cease," 

No  privateboxes  for  intriguing,  &c,  poodle.  Doodle,  &c.  The  other  Proprietore. 
were  exhibited  as  before.   In  fact,  that  Oath-Taker,    Jemmy  BoxOrFicf. 

populace  that  could  not  be  brought   Informers,  Long  Gibbons,  Count  Snip,  of 
to  bow  to  •*  the  honour  of  a  Prince'*   Castle-street,  the  Blind  Boy,  the  Batter- 
have  decidedly  shewn  tha(  they  hold  .   ,  sea-fields  Baron,  &c.  &c. 
that  of  a  Player,  lower  still :  for  ceas-   New  ?rice,  as  Old  Prices,  (with  the  Sone 
ingto  threaten  them  with  the  deci-    of  »♦  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jesf^) 
sions  of  the  Attorney  General,  it  was  ^""y  l^y"»ond. 
in  vain  that  Mr.  K.  adopting  the  more                     Between  the  Scenes, 
civil  epithets  of  "  Ladies  and  Gentle-   Slight  of  Handand  Legerdemain  Trichi 
men"  said  also,  *'  I  throw  myself  upon                      ^y  ^^«  Proprietors, 
the  candour  of  the  most  liberal  and              Afterwhich,  asan  Interlude, 
enlightened  metropolis  in  the  world.   RAISING  THE  WIND,  otherwise  Rajs, 
icaunot  attord  to  lose  three-fourths                      iwo  the  Oevii; 
percent,  by  this  concern.*'                   ^          Or,  DIDDLER  DlUDLED. 


IMPOSITION. 

Avarice,        y\x.  Kemble  ! 
Pride,        Mr.  Kemble  ! ! 
Affectation,        Mr.  Kemble!!! 
Insolence,     *  Mr.  Kemble  !  \ ! 
Being  his  last  appearance  before  the  Pablic 
Fool  Hardy,     Mr.  Harris. 
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Includkig  the  Bilkiiig  Scene  between 
iMddlerand  Sam. 

jyiddler^  Mr.  Kemblb.— "  You  haven't  got 

such  a  thing  as  Eighteen  Pence  about  you, 
have  you  r" 

Bern,  John  Bcllv — **  Yes:  and  I  mean  to 
keep  it  about  me,  do  you  see !" 
In  the  course  of  the  Interlude^    Mr. 

Kemble  vriU  recite,  as  on  a  former  equally 

suitable   occasion,  when   it  was  received 

with  unbounded  approbation  and  applause, 

by  a  highly  gratified,  audience,  his  cele- 

brated  Address  of 

«  WHAT  DO  YOU  WAI4T !" 
Immediately  following    the    Interlude, 

will  be  presented,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 

Proprietors,  the  last  Scene  of  the  Farce  of 
THE  CONFEDERATES. 

Being  a  Capital  Deception  by  the  following 
inimitable  Performers,  hired  for  the  oc- 
casion—Le  Chevalier  ap  Rice,  Le  Sieur 
Thomasu  Le  Plume,  Gallows^  Black 
Jack,  of  the  Old  Bailey,  M.  Witless, 
firom  ThreadneedlC'Street,  and  Mynheer 
Pharisee  Ankerstill,  the  well  known 
publick  subscription  Actor. 

The  former  scenes  of  the  Confederates  are 
acted,  in  conjunction  with  the  Proprie- 
tors, in  private,  behind  the  Curtain,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Publick. 

Afterwards  will  be  performed  for  the  last 
time,  the  first  Act  of  a  Grand  unfinished 
Tragic  Ballet  of  Action,  called 
JOHN  OX;   OR, 

The  cruel  Attempt  to  despoil  John  Bull 
^  of  his  Noble  Parts. 
The  whole  beiqg  arranged  under  the 
Management  of  Mr.  Jew  Kemble. 

The  representatioii  will  take  place  in  the 
Audience  Part  of  the  House,  the  follow- 
ing most  numerous  Corps  de  Ballet 
being  distributed  in  the  Boxes,  Pit,  and 

■  Galleries  for  that  purpose 

first  Drm-er^  Daniel  Mendoza,  at  the 
head  of  150  fighting  Jews  and  hired 
Bruizers,  as  Constables. 

Seamd  Drover^  Bill  Soamcs,  with  his 
Gang  of  House-breakers,  and  Pick- 
pockets, as  keepers  of  the  Peace. 

Third  Drover,  The  fighting  Waterman, 
leading  a  Band  of  Desperadoes  and  Ruf- 
fians, in  the  Dresses  of  Bow-street  Offi- 
cers 

Grand  Mob  qf  Drovers.  By  all  the  Thievesj 
Bullies,  and  Blackguards  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, that  can  be  prevailed  on  by  the 
"  Managers*  Orders"  to  perform 

Slaughtermen.  Parson  Ayres,  Mr.  £de,  Mr. 
M^fiamey,  &c  Sbc. 

Head  Slaughterman.  Mr.  Gravmam,  burnt 

•  out  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane. 
The  Proprietors,  after  various  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  conclude  the  above  striking  re- 
presentation agreeable  to  their  wishes,  it 
will  be  withdrawn. 


We  have  only  to  add  a  few  original 
remarks  on  the  new  theatre  in  gene- 
ral,  extracted  from  **  The  Jubileet  or 
John  Bull  in'  his  Dotage.  A  grand 
National  Pantomine ;  as  it  was  to  have 
been  acted  by  his  Majesty* s  Subjects^  an 
the  ^bth  of  Oct.  1809."— The  author* 
whose  stroDg  talents  as  a  satirist  have 
long  been  acknowledged  by  the  pub^ 
lick,  has  thrown  the  part  we  allude  to 
into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Asmodeus  and  Commis. 

Astnodeus, — That  it  the  massy  pile 
which  the  inhabitants  of  London  have 
been  taught  to  call  magnificent. 

Commts.'^Y ou  surely  mistake  in 
calling  it  a  theatre;  it  must  be  some 
solemn  temple  dedicated  to  the  gods. 

Astnodeus.-^  Yoixr  supposition  Is 
fully  justified,  as  the  principal  front 
is  borrowed  frorh  ap  Athenian  Tem- 
ple, and  bears  no  more  analogy  to  the 
other  side,  than  the  portico  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church  does  to  the  heavy  walls 
of  Bedlam ! 

One  basso  relievo  is  presumed  to 
be  illustrative  of  the  ancient  drama, 
Aristophanes  and  Menatider  are  anxi- 
ously looking  towards  the  entrance,  to 
implore  some  counsellor,  who  under- 
stands Gieek,  to  favour  them  with  a 
Habeas  Corpus  that  they  may  be  car-- 
ried  back  to  Lacedemon  without  da- 
lay.  The  other  is  an  attempt  to  il* 
lustrate  the  modern  drama.  That  is 
the  inimitable  Shakspeare,  who  had 
the  singular  privilege  from  Jove,  to 
unlock  the  human  bosom,  and  exa- 
mine its  tenantry. 

Now  we  will  cnttr  th^  vestibule/ 
This  is  the  gran4  stair  case  (as  they 
phrase  it)  flanked  and  gloomily  lighted 
with  antique  lamps*  as  if  we  were 
ascending  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios, . 
or  a  Rontan  council  at  midnight,  and 
not  the  mart  of  publick  pleasure. 

We  are  now  in  the  auditory,  and 
the  coup  d*(Bil  is  not  unexceptionable. 
The  drop  scene  yonder,  is^  supremely 
whimsical.  There  are  £schylus» 
Plautus,  Lopez  de  Vega,  and  other 
poets,  looking  glumly  at  each  other, 
like  strangers  suddenly  flanking  a 
Tabled'Hote-y  while  the  Bard  of  Avon 
in  the  centre,  looks  as  if  he  had  be- 
come so  splenetick  at  the  abomina- 
tions practised  upon  his  genius,  by  mo- 
dern' arrogance,  that  he  was  retiring 
and  fading  into  oblivion,  like  the  aerial 
pu  ppet  of  a  phantasmagoria ! 

The  priwte  boxes  are  not  onljeai 
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tncroacbment  upon  popular rif^ht,  but 
so  constructed  that  th^  subscribers 
may  even  economise  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  vohiptuousness,  with  an  ade- 
({uate  security  against  the  danger  and 
impertinence  of  witnesses.  The  dome 
is  too  sacerdotal  in  its  character,  and 
the  isolated  instrument  in  the  middle, 
iwhich  the  painter  intended  for  a  lyre, 
looks  at  a  distance,  like  a  Cremona 
fiddle  in  purgatory. 

That  gallery  which  is  so  elevated, 
that  it  strains  the  optic  nerve  to  per- 
ceive it,  is  the  appropriated  reception 
for  the  ci  devant  gods.  But  they  are 
no  longer  of  the  true  Olympian 
breed,  they  have  been  metamorphosed 
\viio  pigeon$,  who  are  allowed,  to  peep 
from  their  boles  in  small  battalions, 
as  volunteers  fire:  and  their  power 
oi thunderhif:^  is  abridged  forever! 

That  gloomy  recess  yonder,  where 
the  hum-m  visages  appear  as  through 
the  medium  of  a  mist,  u  called  the 
basket -y  but  it  is  so  abominably  con- 
trived, that  it  looks  like  a  continuity 
of  Bail  Docks,  where  the  vile  and  the 
"vicious  are  huddled  together,  to  await 
trial  for  their  misdemeanors,  and  spit 
and  foam,  stew  and  melt,  in  adverse 
contact  like  Antipathies,  dissolving 
in  a  crucible. 


Suae  of  Public  Jfairs. 
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The  avenues  to  the  pit  are  frightfully 
intiicate,  and  remind  me  of  the  cata- 
combs near  Naples.  [  am  impressed 
on  passing  them  with  the  chilling  idea 
of  entering  the  damp  -and  horrible 
dungeon  of  an  Inquisition;  or  the 
vaults  of  a  cemetry,  to  mingle  with 
the  dust  of  martyrs,  and  be  locked  up 
in  silent  seclusion  from  the  light  of 
the!)  es^ea8un.** 

The  keen  sighted  author  also  cen- 
sures the  lion  and  unicorn  supporting 
the  king's  arms,  couchant\  as  if  they 
wew  fatigued,  or  sick  of  supporting 
the  royal  emblems,  rather  than  as  the 
vifiilant^  invincible^  and  proud  guar- 
dians of  the  rights  and  honours  of  the 
House  of  Hanover ! 

It  seems  however,  that  t\\\%  satirical 
poet  has  not  made  any  observations 
upon  the  scenes  of  all  this  sombre 
magnificence  being  apparently  con- 
verted into  a  perpetual  bear- garden. 
We  hope  for  the  cretlit  of  those  who 
have  occasioned  these  tumultuous 
proceedings,  that  at  least  by  the 
Christmas  Holidays,  the  boarding 
school  misses  and  their  delicate  at- 
tendants may  be  effectually  secured 
from  the  rude  alarms,  and  interrup- 
tions of  an  enraged  multitude,  and  the 
clamour  of  the  con  tend  iug  parties. 


STATE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

THE  last  month  is  one  of  the  could  have  been  carried  on  at  all, 
most  extraordinaty  that  has  oc-  much  less  with  those  asperities  which 
currcd  in  this  country.  Events  on  the  seem  to  indicates  determination  to 
continent,  important  as  they  are,  brutalise  the  mind,  and  to  make  those 
excited  scarcely  anv  curiosity.  All  who  ought  to  be,  and  to  knowthem- 
were  occupied  on  ciomestick  occur-  selves  to  be,  the  servants  of  the  pub- 
fences;  and  the  theatre  divided  with  lie,  alike  indifferent  to  public  censure 
a  pair  of  duellists  nearly  the  whole  of  or  applause.  The  theatre  of  Covent- 
tbe  public  attention.  The  length  of  Garden,  it  is  well-known,  was  burnt 
the  present  king's  reign  gnve  rise  to  down  last  year;  and,  if  it  had  not  been 
another  scene;  and  the  jubilee,  whicii  burnt  down,  it  would,  there  irf  reasoa 
would  have  been  celebrated  with  uni-  to  believe,  have  been  taken  down,— 
versal  satisfaction  if  proper  prepara-  The  managers  lost  no  time  in  rebuiid- 
tions  had  been  made  for  it,  was  so  ing  it,  and  a  tery  elegant  and  far 
managed,  jhat  individuals  were  at  a  more  commodious  structure  has  been 
loss  to  know  whether  a  public  demon-  erected  on  the.scite  of  the  old  theatre, 
stration  of  joy,  or  private  acts  of  bene-  The  opening  of  the  new  bouse  vu 
ticence,  were  the  most  acceptable.  attended  with  a  very  impolitic  niea- 
But  of  all  the  great  features  of  the  sure— an  advance  in  the  prices  of  ad- 
month  the  theatre  of  Covent-Gafden  mi^^^ion;  and,  instead  of  entering  w^tll 
fclaims  the  pre-eminence.  In  our  last  satisfaction  to  examine  and  enjoy  ^ 
its  tumults  were  noticed;  but  little  beauties  of  the  new  building,  the  jn*. 
was  it  thought  that,  in  a  civilised  lie  were  put  into  very  iU  humoar» 
-ountry,  a  contest  of  such  a  nature  and  all  the  decorations  and  splen^ 
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appearances  of  novelty  ^fere  entirely 
lost  Had  the  managers  opened  the 
house  at  the. old  prices,  it  would  have 
be6n  crowded  every  night  with  mul- 
»titudes,  gratified  with  the  very.pleas- 
.ing  sight  afforded  to  theoi:  and/after 
:a  time,  after  they  had  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  and  judging  of 
:$he  expence,  the  managers  might  hav^ 
intimated  the  intention  of  raising  the 
price  next  year;  and  their  plan  would 
then  probably  hayc  met  with  no  op- 
position. At  any  rate,  they  would 
have  received  the  profits  of  numerous 
full  houses;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
building  would  have  raised  a  con* 
'^iderable  fund  to  pay  for  its  erec- 
tion. 

-  When  the  aodience,  after  paying 
the  increased  prices,  had  begUn  to 
vent  4ts  spleen  on  the  imposition, 
•another  circumstance  was  laid  hold 
of,  which  added,  and  with  just  cause, 
\o  the  popular  resentment.  A  tier  of 
box^s  was  appropriated  to^the  use  of 
private  persons:  and  thus  an  odious 
distinction  was  introduced  into  the 
house.  The  impropriety  of  these 
Jboxes  it  is  not  necessary  to'  dwell 
upon:  but  they  gave  occasion  to  al- 
lusions of  a  very  indecent  nature, 
«nd  it  was  hinted  that  they  had  con- 
veniences which  ought  not  in  an 
English  theatre  to  be  suspected.  We 
disapprove  6f  these  boxes,  even  when 
there  is  not  the  slfghtest  ground  for 
these  insinuations ;  much  more  should 
we  abominate  them  if  they -have  any 
tendency  to  afford  privacy  where  no- 
thing ought  to  be  permitted  unworthy 
of  the  public  eye.  At  any  rate,  after 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  up- 
on them,  a  lady  must  have  more  cou- 
Tage  than  modesty  to  be  seen  in  thens, 
imless  she  is  surrounded  with  a  num- 
ber of  her  sex  to  keep  her  in  coun- 
tenance. 

The  campaign  opened  under  these 
inauspicious  circumstances  to  ,the 
managers,  who  were  by  no  means 
Yeady  to  acquiesce  in  the  first  symp- 
•tofns  of  popular  resentment.  After 
-very  considerable  riots,  the  house  was 
•shut  up,  in  order  that  its  affairs  might 
be  laid  before  a  committee:  and  this 
committee,  after  a  short  interval,  de- 
livered their  report,  from  which  the 
managers  tljougnt  then\selves  justified 
-in  their  measures,  and  expected  public 
^quiescence.  This  report  was  print- 
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ed  in  the  play-bilk  of  the  day,  which 
announced  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
at  the  new  prices.  But  the  public 
was  by  no  means  to  be  so  deluded. — 
Their  resistance  was  stronger  than 
before,  and  the  voice  of  the  actors 
was  completely  drowned  in  their 
clamours. 

The  theatre^  now  presented  a  new 
appearance. — On  the  stage,  actors  to 
whom  no  one  attended;  and  before 
the  stage,  an  audience  tfirning  its 
back  upon  those  at  tors,  and  indulging 
in  eviery  species  of  tumult.  If  the 
raising  of  the  prices  produced  cla- 
mour without  end,  the  mode  attempt- 
ed to  quell  it  increased  At  beyond 
measure.  A  number  of  Jews  and 
boxers  was  sent  into  the  pit  to  support 
the  new  prices,  and  the  Bow-street 
runners  were  on  the  alert  to  seize  the 
advocates  for  the  old  prices.  The 
measure  was  ill  judged:  for  a  few 
nights  the  Jews  seemed  io  triumph  ; 
but  the  exasperated  public,  •  both 
within  and  without  doors,  put  an^  end 
to  this  atrocious  insult  on  the  nation. 
At  last  affairs  came  into  a  regular 
plan.  Scarcely  any  persons  went  to 
the  former  part  of  the  play,  but  those 
who  had  orders  or  tickets  of  free  adr 
mission;  but  at  half-price  the  house, 
was  completely,  filled,  and  from  that 
moment  nothing  on  the  stage  was  to 
be  heard,  and  the  sounds  of  the  or- 
chestra were  drowned  in  the  over- 
powering efforts  of  the  human  voice. 

The  managers,  however,  persisted, 
and  these  nightly  tumults  became 
regular,  producing,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  very  degrading  situation  to  the  un- 
fortunate actors,  and,  on  the  other, 
exposing  a  number  of  individuals  to 
confinement  in  pFi^n.  Nothing  could 
be  so  painful  to  the  feeling  mind  as 
to  see  the  performers  go  through  their 
parts  of  the  play  just  as  if  no  audience 
was  before  them,  and  thus  accustom- 
ing themselves  to  look  no  longer  for 
any  reward  in  public  applause  for 
their  labours.  What  can  these-  poor 
men  hereafter  think  of  public  appro- 
bation or  disapprobatiorll  If  they 
could  stand  the  brunt  of  such  a  mor- 
tifying scene,  If  they  could  go  through 
their  parts  merely  as  a  task  which  they 
were  nircd  to  perform,  they  must  lose 
all  sense  of  that  dignity  which  we 
would  wi§h  to  be  preserved  In  every 
profession. 
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But  the  feelings  of  the  acton  are  letter  ^efe  clearly  settled.  It  was 
trifling  compared  with  what  was  ex-  evident  that  Mr.  Canning  had  in- 
perienced  hv  the  public,  on  the  in-  trigued  against  Lord  Castlereagh,  aud 
dignities  offered  to  various  persons  played  a  part  not  unknown  in  some 
for  the  expression  or  supposed  ex-  foreign  courts,  but  totally  contrary  to 
pression  or  their  sentiments  in  the  the  old  principles,  of  English  honour. 
theatre.  Scarcely  a  night  passed,  but  In  short,  we  cannot  but  say,  that,  at 
some  were  seized,  and  Carried  to  Bow-  present,  Mr.  Canning  does  assuredly 
street,  where  the  police  magistrates  appear  to  have  acted,  as  we  say  in 
were  sitting  to  receive  informations ;  plain  English,  like  a  paltry  fellow: 
and  many  were  committed  to  prison,  and,  unless  he  vindicates  himself 
who,  from  the  hour  of  the  night,  and  clearly,  he  is  unworthy  any  longer  to 
the  distance  of  their  friends,  were  un-  be  admitted  into  gentlemen's  corn- 
able  to  procure  the  exorbitant  bail  pany.  This  vindication  we  may  ex- 
demanded  of  them.  Notorious  as  was  pect  at  the  meeting  of  parliameDt, 
the  tumult  excited  by  the  Jews  and  when  all  that  led  to  the  impudent  and 
boxers  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  atrocious  insult  offered  by  these  two 
it  does  not  appear  that  one  was  ever  ministers  of  his  majesty's  councils  to 
seized  and  carried  to  Bow-street ;  their  king  and  country,  will  undergo 
though  the  runners  of  that  place  could  public  investigation, 
hurry  to  prison  a  poor  girl  for  spring-  It  was  expected,  that  the  king  would 
ing  a  child's  rattle,  and  follow  to  a  himself,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
distant  coffee-house  a  man,  who,  in-  privy  council,  have  struck  out  otthe 
stead  of  creating  a  tumult  in  the  house,  list  these  two  members,  and  thus  af- 
really afforded  a  respite  from  the  nuise  forded  a  striking  example  that  such 
by  the  oration  which  he  delivered.—  disgraceful  conduct  could  not  pass 
This  did  not  however  avail  him  before  unnoticed.  But  no  such  event  took 
the  Bow-street  magistrates,  whose  con-  place,  though,  it  is  said,  that  the  kioji; 
duct  upon  this  and  other  occasions  of  expressed  in  very  strong  terms  bw 
the  like  kind,  we  sincerely  hope  and  disapprobation  of  the  menwhocooM 
trust  will  become  a  matter  of  serious  give  such  occasion,  in  these  difficult 
discussion  in  parliament.  The  nature  times,  of  triumph  to  the  enemy. — 
of  the  bail  required,  and  of  the  magi-  Whilst  Bonaparte's  officers  were  at 
strates  interference  in  so  partial  a  "  " 
manner,  are  questions  of  great  im- 
portance.      If,   upon  these  tumults, 

they  had  called  upon  the  Lord  Cham-    ^     _, _  „ 

berlain  to  put  a  stop  to  the  perform-  were  proclaiming  to  the  world  how  ill 
ance  of  plays  till  order  could  be  re-  they  must  have  filled,  for  some  time 
stored,  every  one  must  have  applauded  previously,  their  respective  depart^* 
their  conduct:  but  they  seem  to  have  ments.  But  both  have  ceased  to  be 
forgotten  that  there  may  be  as  much  ministers  of  the  crown;  and  the  for- 
riot  in  favouring  as  in  the  censure  of  mation  of  a  new  niinistry  has  been 
the  managers.  another  object  of  great  curiosity,  as 

The  two  duellists  occupied  a  great  well  as  of  public  embarrassment, 
share  of  the  public  attention,  as  their  The  Duke  of  Portland's  illness  com- 
contemptible  conduct  affected  either  polled  him  to  resign.  The  two  duellists 
themselves  or  the  public.  A  vulgar  resigned  on  account  of  the  insult  they 
proverb  tells  us,  that  there  is  honour  had  offered  their  king  and  country, 
among  thieves :  and  on  this  ground  by  the  bad  example  they  had  set  to 
the  question  was,  whether  Mr.  Can-  his  subjects,  and  the  proof  that  they 
ning  co^ld  in  any  way  be  vindicated,  could  not  both  sit  in  the  same  coon- 
-—Lord  Castlereagh's  letter  to  him,  cils.  The  whole  management  of  pub- 
charging  him  with  duplicity,  wasgiven  lie  affairs  rested  then  with  the  two 
to  the  public  soon  after  the  duel  was  lawyers,  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  El- 
fought;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  don,  the  one  a  second-rate  in  the 
any  thing  came  out  on  tJie  part  of  Mr.  common  law,  the  other  well  versed  in 
Canning  to  rebut  the  charge.  At  last  the  subtleties  of  the  Chancery  bar.— 
a  statement  appeared,  by  which  the  The  first  thing  done  was  to  send  Ict- 
nain  points   in   Lord  Castlereagh's  ters  by  express  to  Lord  Grenville,  i» 


their  posts^  assiduous  in  promoting  his 
measures,  these  two  men  were  in  the 
field,  not  warring  against  enemies, 
but  firing  against  each  other:   they 
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Corowall,  and  to  Lord  Grey,  in  North- 
vmberiand,  requesting  them  to  assist 
in  the  oew  ministry^  which  the  resig- 
nations had  made  necessary.  Lord 
Greoville  came  up  to  town ;  out  Lord 
Grey  contented  himself  with  return- 
ing back  a  very  spirited  and  proper 
reply,  that  he  would  not  condescend 
to  act  in  concert  with  men  whose  mea- 
sures were  in  his  opinion  fraught  with 
mischief  to  the  kingdom.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  came  uptotown,but  had  no  other 
intercourse  with  ministers  than  by  let- 
ter: for,  finding  that  he  was  not  to 
have  access  to  the  king,  but  that  all 
was  to  be  managed  between  him  and 
the  two  lawyers,  he  declined  any  far- 
ther discussion,  and  left  them  to 
manage  the  business  by  themselves. 

Disconcerted  in  this  attempt  to 
strengthen  themselves  from  the  quar- 
ter of  opposition,  the  ministers  sought 
for  assistance  in  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner. At  last  Mr.  Perceval  became 
First;Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Eldon 
and  Lord  Hawkesburyand  Lord  Chat- 
bam  retained  their  places,  and  the 
vacant  departments  were  filled  up  as 
well  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  per- 
mitted. If' such  a  ministry  stands, 
weakened  as  it  is  by  the  secession  of 
its  two  ablest  members,  Canning  and 
Castlereagh,  pressed  by  the  inquiries 
into  the  business  of  Talavera  and 
Wafcheren,  and  threatened  by  the 
new  vigour  of  Bonaparte,  we  must 
lament  the  decline  of  all  the  maxims 
which  tend  to  make  a  nation  great; 
and  still  more  lament,  that  there  is 
such  a  dearth  of  talent  and  of  spirit 
in  the  country.  We  see  now  the  ef- 
fects of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration. — 
We  are  come  to  the  legacy  that  he  has 
bequeathed  his. country. — Instead  of 
cultivating  talent,  he  brought  for- 
ward those  meagre  abilities,  which 
could  only  serve  as  a  foil  to  his  su- 
perior talents. 

Thus  was  the  jubilee  of  this  reign 
brought  in,  a  reign  whose  complicated 
events  will  form  a  striking  period  in 
/uture  historjr.  The  city  of  London, 
we  observed  in  our  last,  had  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  in  what  manner  the 
event  was  to  be  celebrated,  and  the 
question  was  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. The  report  renewed  the  dis- . 
cussion^  apd  the  meeting  was  tumul- 
ttfoifs*     At  last  it  was  agreed,  that 
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there  should  be  neither  dinner  nor 
illumination ;  but  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  court  should  go  in  procession  to 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  city  bestow  a  thou* 
sand  pounds  for  charitable  purposes. 
In  consequence  of  this  determination, 
there  were  various  wardmotes  and 
meetings  of  parishes,  in  which  illu- 
minations were  discountenanced,  and 
charity  encouraged;  and  the  same 
fashion  ran  through  the  country.  But, 
as  the  day  drew  near,  individuals  were 
put  to  no  small  inconvenience:  they 
had  paid  the  charitable  subscriptiona 
required  in  lieu  of  illumination,  but 
they  were  not  without  dread  that 
lights  would  be  required  in  their 
windows,  and  the  resolutions  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  make  the  pre- 
vious preparations. 

At  last,  the  frames  placed  upon  the 
bank,  the  mansion-house,  the  India- 
house,  and  other  public  offices^  proved 
the  intention  of  public  offices  to  illu- 
minate on  this  occasion;  and  here 
and  there  an  emblem  was  to  be  seen 
in  preparation  in  private  houses.— 
The  day  itself  was  ushered  in  by  the 
ringing  of  bells;  the  middle  of  the 
day  was  occupied  in  looking  at  the 
preparations  for  the  evening,  or  in 
viewing  the  grand  procession  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  St  Paul's,  or  the  three 
regiments  of  guards  drawn  up  in  St. 
James's  Park,  who  fired  three  voliies 
upon  the  occasion,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  three  old  English  huzzas. 
Regiments  of  volunteers  were  out, 
and  there  was  sufficient  bustle  and 
employment.  At  night,  the  streets 
were  crowded  to  see  the  illuminations, 
in  which  the  city  far  surpassed  the 
west  end  of  the  town;  and  shewed 
what  might  have  been  done  if  no 
check  had  intervened  to  stop  the  eft 
fusions  of  loyalty  which  such  a^  day 
could  not  fail  of  producing.  In  point 
of  taste,  little  new  was  shewn,  except 
in  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Blades  and 
Co.  on  Ludgate-hill,  and  Hancock 
and  Co,  Cockspur-street.  These  houses 
pointed  out  what  elegant  dispositions 
may  be  made  of  glass,  which,  on  a 
future  illumination;  will  we  doubt 
not  decorate  many  private  houses.— 
Though  the  streets  were  crowded,  no 
injury  was  done  to  the  man;  hou2>es 
that  were  not  illuminated.  The  Lord 
Mayor  gave  a  dinner  at  the  mansion- 
house  ;  but  the  ministers  of  state  went 
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to  an  ailomaloiis  (iiimcr  made  by  sub- 
scription; at  thrpe  guineas  a  hpad,  of 
several  persons  engaged  in  trade  in 
the  city.— ^ The  king  prociainied  a 
pardon  on'  tliis  day  to  all  deserters 
from  army  and  navy,  and  this  is  t|ie 
first  only  of  the  good  acts  which  will 
immortalise  the  year. 

France,  it  is  said,  anticipated xjut 
illuminations.  Previous  reports  had 
reached  the  country  of  a  peace  being 
made  between  France  and  Austria; 
and  as  such  an  event  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  the  farther  rumour  that 
illummations  in  France  had  been  seen, 
and  reports  of  cannon  heard  at  Dover, 
established  the  opinion.  But  nothing 
decisive  has  at  this  time  of  writing 
appeared,  though  probably  the  treaty 
will  soon  arrive  in  England.  Con- 
jectures state  very  harsh  terms  to 
Austria;  and  sonic  assert,  that,  in- 
stead of  a  peace,  it  is  only  to  be  a 
truce  for  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  each  party  is  to  retain  what  it 
has  got.  This  would  sever  from  Au- 
stria the  best  part  of  its  territories ; 
and,  in  fact,  whether  peace  or  truce 
be*  the  result  of  the  latenegociations, 
the  power  of  Austria  is  for  ever  broken, 
and  it  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  secon- 
dary kingdom. 

The  French  papers  amuse  tliem- 
selves  and  their  readers  with  their  ac- 
counts of  the  expeditionf  to  Walche- 
ren,  and  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and 
the  subsequent  flight  of  the  new-made 
Jord  from  the  latter  place.  On  the 
former  subject,  they  lay  the  blame 
rather  on  the  planners  of  the  expe- 
ilition  than  on  those  appointed  to 
execute  it:  but  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Bonaparte  has  instituted  a  mili- 
tary inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
commander  of  Flushing.  However 
flattering  the  French  accounts  may 
be  to  Lord  Chatham,  we  cannot  say 
that  any  thing  has  reached  us  from 
pur  own  army  that  agrees  with  these 
commendations.  The  French  make  a 
great  parade  of  the  preparations  they 
Jad  made  to  receive  us :  out*  accounts 
state  only  most  unaccountable  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  at  the 
tfme  when  the  utmost  vigour  was 
•wanting.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  had  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals 
acted  in  the  same  mariner,  long  be- 
fore this  time  there  would  have  been 
an  inquiry  into  his  conduct. 


On  the  battle  of  Tatavert  the  French 
papers  give  the  British  troops  due 
encomiums  on  their  bravery  t  but 
their  censures  on  the  general  are  evi- 
dently written  by  men  Miell  versed  in  , 
military  affairs.  They  accuse^  an<l 
apparently  with  great  reason,  our  com- 
mander of  the  want  of  all  the  qualitie* 
which  constitute  a  great  generaL  He 
is,  in  their  eyes,  a  mere  dasher;  fit 
only  to  head  a  body  of  disciplined-Eu- 
ropeans  against  Mahrattamen  or  Las- 
cars, but  totally  unqualified  to  cope 
with  those  who  have  beein  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  Bonaparte.  They 
laugh  at  his  complaints  of -want  of  pro- 
vision for  so  small  an  army*,  when  the 
whole  country  of  Portugal  was  open 
ioh'xs  rear,  with  the  ocean  at  his  coto* 
marrd :  and  biscuit  mjght  have  bee^i 
brougntfrom  the  ships  in  three  dayi 
to  him.  Whilst  the  English  were  iq 
such  distress,  plenty 'rei ghed  in  the 
French  army,  simply  becauscrtbey  are 
as  attenti  vfe  to  the  care  of  their  soldiers 
before  and  afte>,  as  they  are  eager  id 
train  them  for  the  day  oM)attle. 

They  despise  our- general  also  for 
his  total  wapt  of  foresight  and  'mfot^ 
mation.  Who,  say  they,*  would  thint 
of  advancing  into  a  coutitry,  without 
informing  himself  with  what  troopi 
he  might  expect  to  dope?  Wiio  would 
not  have  made  [Previous  inquiries  of 
the  enemy  likely  to  fall  on  his  j-ear, 
as  well  as  those  he  was  to  meet  m  his 
front }  ^hey  prove  him  to  be  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
warfare,  and  to  have  fallen  into,  dis- 
grace from  his  own  ignoratice,  inca* 
pacity,  and  temerity.  But  nielanr 
choly  as  it  is  to  read  those  triumphs 
of  the  enemy  over  us,-  it  is  some" 
subject  of  consolation,  that  the  sick 
and  wounded,  left  at  their  mercy, 
have  been  trcfateci  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  humanity:  so  that  they^ 
who  remained  on  the  field  of  battle^ 
have,  in  the  end,  been  better  off  than 
those  who  fled  with  Lord  Wellingtoi 
from  Talavera.  '  '• 

Of  Spain  we  know  little  more  than 
that  Lord  Talavera  still  hovers  on  the 
confines  of  Portuj^al:  that  frequent 
contests  takie  place  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  but  the  whole  is  con^ 
fined  to  the  petite  guerre;  that  *th^ 
main  afmies  of  Fi^ancie  have  not  fht 
entered  the  south  of  Spain,  whicli 
still  is  subject  to  the  Junta  Sft  SeTiii^ 
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|3ut,  alas !  of  tlijs  Junta  at  Seville  ure 
frao  augur  little  ^ojod.  At  this  time  it 
is  said  that  it  is  to  be  superseded;- 
and  its  powers  are  to  be  vested  in  a 
regent,  the  Prince  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo. From  him  we  cannot  form 
great  expectations;  and,  in. fact,  the 
whole  of  their  plans  shew  the  want  of 
^decisive  and  commanding  mind  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  country  with 
success.  A  perfect  contrast  is  seen  at 
Madrid.  There  the  sovereign  is  in 
full  action,  making  laws  that  are  be- 
neficial to  the  country,  suppressing 
fconvents,  and  restraining  the  power 
pf  the  priests.  Religious  toleration  is 
proclaimed  in  its  fullest  extept;  and 
the  censorate  of  books,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  inquisition,  is 
abolished.  This  effect  of  the  French 
arms  we  may  observe  every  where. — 
At  Vienna  they  had  a  number  of  tri-- 
fling  laws  on  thesubjectof  books;  and 
the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  this 
ipountry  were  prohibited.  The  whole 
is  now  changed,  and  the  only  restraint 
IS  on  political^  writings,  as  tar  as  they 
relate  to  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
tjy,  in  which  the  conqueror  maintains 
his  rights,  and  will  not  suffer  bis  title 
to  be  invaded. 

The  war  between  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sia is  certainly  at  an  end,  iind  the 
art,icl^s  of  peace  have  been  puhlished.. 
The  former  now  rues  the  day  that 
gave  her  up  to  the  chivalrous  king,  to 
that  king,  whose  follies  found  so  many 
advocates  in  this  country,  who  achiev- 
ed not  a  single  action  worthy  of  a  sol- 
dier or  a  sovereign,  and  whose  conduct 
lost  to  Sweden  its  best  territories. — 
1' inland  is  now  the  property  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  territory  of  Sweden  is  con- 
fined wltbiii  the  limits  formed  by  the 
western  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia, 
the  Baltic,  the  eastern  borders  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  .frozen  regions  of  the 
north.  Of  the  deposed  king  we  know 
nothing.  A  liberal  allowance  is  made 
to  him :  and  the  present  king  is  en- 
deavouring to  repair  the  mischief 
committed  by  his  predecessor. 

Russia  speaks  vauntingly  of  its  new 
ponquests  and  the  glory  of  its  amis. 
Finland  is  indeed  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, and  its'natives  may  metiorate  the 
slaves  who  are  sent,  to  govern  them. 
The  Russian  soldier  will  here  learn 
new  principles,  both  in  religion  and 
ppiitlcs;  and^hy  degreesi  his  brutish 


mind  may  be  elevated  abdve  it?  pre- 
sent sphere.  What  part  Russia  took, 
in  the  peace  with  Austria  is  not 
known.  Peace  without  doubt  is  esta- 
blished also  between  these  powers; 
and  the  war,  which  has  .been  carried 
on  with  languor  against  Turkey,  will 
be  more,  brisk,  and  the  tottering 
throne  of  the  Ottoman  will  be  again 
shaken  to  its  centre.  .  j, 

Our  ambassador  is  landed  in  Aln^ 
rica,  and  been  received  with  due  ho^- 
nours  by  the  sovereign,  but  with  some 
pot  verv  civil  speeches  from  the  pub- 
lick.  A  negotiation  is  begun  which 
may  be  of  long  duration.  An  awt^- 
ward  circumstance  has,  howeverj  ari- 
sen. Part  of  a  boat's  crew  of  .one  of 
our  ships  deserted,  and  a  demand  was 
made  by  our  consul  to  the  (nagistrates^ 
that  they  might  be  seized  and  deliver* 
ed  up  to  the  ship.  The  sailors  were, 
in  consequence,  seized,  and  thecon- 
sul  was  called  upon  to  shew  his  claim. 
The  case  was  argued  by  counsel  oidi 
both  sides;  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  magistrates,  having  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  men,  and  no  breach  of 
the  peace  being  alledged  against  them, 
did  not  feel  themselves  aulborized  to 
hold  them  in  custody.  They  were  of 
course  liberated,  and  carried  away  in 
triumph  by  the  people.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficulty which  must  freqi>cntly  occur, 
unless  altered  by  positive  law:  and  a. 
question  arises,  whether,  if  an  Ame- 
rican leaves  his  vessel  in  the  Thames 
and  loiters  about  Wapping,  the  mas- 
ter of  tlie  vessel  can  call  upon  a  jui- 
tice  of  the  peace  to  issue  a  writ  for 
him,  and  send  him  afterwards  in  cus-" 
tody  of  the  constable  aboard  bis  ship  ? 
Here  the  master  might  complain  ot  a 
.breach  of  contract:  but  if,  in  the  case 
of  the  British  seamen,  there  was  n(> 
contract,  they  were  pressed  men,  that  ^ 

Elea  is  lost  j  atid  the  Americans  must 
e  satisfied,  that  it  is  .the  law  of  our 
country  to  interfere  with  ships*  cre\y8 
before  they  make  any  change  in  their 
own  laws. 

In  the  south  of  America  a  doubtful 
government  exists.  Buenos  Ayres 
knows  scarcely  whom  to  obey,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence. To"  this  probably  it  will  soon 
be  brought,  and  no  one  can  be  sorry 
for  it :  and  if  the  Peruvians  follow  the 
same  example,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
world.    Of  the  Brazilians  vire  camtot 
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say  that  tbey  are  impToted  by  an  his  cduntrymcn  participate  but  in  a 
Boropean  court  settling  amongit  small  degree  in  hbfigour  and  energy, 
them.  An  edict  has  been  issued  on  they  may  be  preserved  from  that  yoke 
theliberty  of  the  press,  worthy  of  the  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which 
times  of  the  deepest  ignorance.  Ajpade  the  Portuguese  the  most  de- 
Brazilian  has,  however,  spoken  freriy  graded  nation  in  Europe, 
bis  sentiments  on  the  decree:  and  if 
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B00K8ELLBR8,  05  well  as  to  Literature  tn  general,  it  is  raqtmtedim 
Notices  of  Works  may  be  forwarded  as  early  as  possible  (free  ojFoUageJ, 
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BOTANY.  tures  of  the  Urethra.    By  T.  Lux- 

ON  the  Cultivation  of  thePIanU  more.  8vo.  r)S.6d. 
belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  ^  System  of  Dissectiohs,  explain- 
of  Prote^ae,  with  their  generic  as  well  j^g  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body, 
as  specific  Characters,  and  Places  ^j^h  the  Manner  of  displaying  the 
where  they  grow  wild.  By  J.  Knight,  parts.  By  C.  Bell  «  vols.  12mo. 
F.A-S.    4to.     10s.  6d.  I2S. 

EDUCATION.  SurgicaLObservations  on  the  cod- 

A  Grammar,  illustrating  the  Prin-  stitutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of 
ciplcs  and  Practice  of  Trade  and  Local  Diseases,  and  on  AneuVisms. 
Commerce.  For  Young  Persons.  By  Vol.  I.  By  J.  Abernethy,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
T.Mortimer.     18mo.    38.6d.       .  , ,    8s.  ..    _      ,. 

A  School  Dictionary,  or  Entick  s        Phafmacopeiae    Cmlegii    Regalia 
English    Dictionary    abridged     and  Medicorum  Londinensis.  1^9-  18mo. 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  4,. 
the  Rev.  D.  Blair.    28.  6d.  military. 

A  New  Mercantile  Spanish  Cram-  ^^  Exposition  of  fhe  most  interest- 
mar:  in  Five  Parts.  By  F.  G.  l^e-  j^g  Circumstances  attending  the  Siege 
raud.    8vo.    8s.  „.  ^«_v    and  Capitulation  of  Zaragoza.    By 

Guy's  New  British  Spelling  Book,  j^^^  p^J^.^  j^^^i^  ^^^  Translated 
or  an  easy  Introduction  to  ^pelHug  ^^^  the  Spanish.  By  W.  Buy,  Esq. 
and  Reading.  In  Seven  Parts.   ls.6d.    cis.6d. 

tARRIERY.  MISCELLANIES. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  Farriery;  ^n  .Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
comprising  the  Transactions  or  mo-  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
dern  Practice  of  the  Veterinary  Art.  ^ud  Ireland  on  the  approaching  Jubi- 
ByJ.Feron.    8vo.     ills.  lee.     is. 

HISTORY.  Onesimus  Examined,  or  Strictures 

Grafton's  Chronicles,  or  History  of  on  his  Accounts  of  Popular  Preachers. 
England.     To    which   is  added  his  is.  .       _. 

Table  of  the  Bailiifs,  Sheriffs,   and      Justice  and  Generosity  against  Ma- 
Mayors  of  the  City  of  London,  from  lice.  Ignorance,  and  Poverty,  or  an 
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^  4l  45.  New  Prices  at  Covent  Garden  The- 

LAW.  atre.    By  Attains.     Is. 

The  Companion  and  Guide  to  the  A  Vindication  of  the  Jews,  by  way 
Laws  of  England.     12mo.    5s.  ©f  Reply  to  the  Letter  addressed  by 

A  Treatise  upon  Wills  and  Codi-  Perse verans  to  the  English  IsraeUte, 
cils^^with  an  Appendix  to  the  Sta-  By  T.  Witherty.    8vo.    7s., 
tutes,  and  a  copious   Collection    of      ^„  Address  to  the  Magistrates  of 
useful  Precedents.      By  W.  Roberts.  ^^^   County   of  Monmouth.    By  J. 
Svb.    ll.  2s.  Pyrah,  late  under  Gaoler  of  their  Pri- 
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upon  the  Piinisbment  of  Death.    By      Caroline  of  Lichtiield :  a  Novd. 
B.  Montagu,  Esq.    8vo.    8s.  From  the  French.    8  vols.     ISs.  6d. 

The  Mixture,  or  Too  True  a  Tale:       The  lU-fated  Mariner,  or  RichaHl 
being  a  Combination  of  unfortunate  the  Runaway.    By  Mrs.  Pilkington* 
and  fortunate  Events.    By  Timothy  8  vols.    8s. 
Tangible,    gd.  POETRV. 

Steps  to  Sense  Verses,  or  a  Set  of      -«     -,  ^, ,  «  •    »»  •  j     «  rpi : 

Exercises  to  be  rendered  into  I^tin       The  "  Old  Price -lad,  or  Thwpian 
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Hexameters  and  Pentameters.     ls.6d. 

Substance  of  the  Proceedings  of  a 
General  Court  of  Proprietors,  held 
at  the  Bank  on  the  31st  of  Sept.  1809, 
to  consider  of  a  Dividend  for  the 
Half  Year,  ending  Oct.  11.     Is. 

Tales  of  other   Realms,  collected 
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Brighton,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Mary  Lloyd.    8vo.    7s. 

Iberians  Crisis:  a  Fragment  of  an 
Epic  Poem.    In  Three  Parts.    5s. 

The  Jubilee:  a  Poem,  on  the  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  jif   his   Majestv^s 


during  a  late  Tour  thiough  Europe.  Accession  to  the  Throne.     By  W, 


ft  vols.  l^mo.    8s. 

The  First  Book  of  Napoleon,  the 
Tyrant  of  the  Earth.  Written  in  the 
58lSth  Year  of  the  World,  and  1809th 
Year  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  Eiia- 
kim,  the  Scribe.    8vo.    6s. 

The  Statement  of  a  few  Facts,  and 
an  impartial  Appeal  on  the  Subject 
at  Issue  between  the  Public  and  the 
Proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre.    Is. 

The  Jubilee,  or  John  Bull  in  his 
Dotage.    A  grand  national  Entertain- 


Jerdan.     ls.6d. 

Imitations  and  Translations  frovfk 
the  ancient  and  modern  Classics. 
Collected  bv  J.  C.  Hobhouse»  B.A« 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

POLITICAL. 

The  getting  Sun,  or  Devil  among 
the  Placemen.  To  which  is  added,  a 
new  musical  Drama.  By  C.  Hogg* 
Esq.    3  vols.  J2mo.     ll.  Is. 

Tlie  Character  of  th^  King,  or 
Royal   Jubilee.       Interspersed    with 


ment;  as  it  was  to  have  been  acted  authentic  A uecdotes  of  his  Majesty, 
by   his  Majesty's  Subjects,   Oct.  25,   2s.  6d, 


1809.    2s. 

The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Ne« 
cess ity  considered,  in  Reference  to  its 
Tendency:  being  the  Substance  of  an 
Oration  delivered  in  the  Bristol  Lite^ 
rary  Converzatione.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Evans,     is. 

A  Short  Addresfj  to  the"  Public  re- 
specting the  raising  the  Prices  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  By  a  Ren- 
ter.   Is. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  Subject 
of  General  Medical  Relief  to  the 
Diseased  Poor  of  the  City  of  London. 
ls.6d. 

NOVELS. 

A  Soldier's  Offspring,  or  the  Sisters, 
A  Tale.    By  Emma  De  Lisle.    2  vols. 
,   10s. 


POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Sketches  of  Political  Economy,  il- 
lustrative of  the  Interests  of  Great 
Britain.  Intended  as  a  Reply  to  Mu 
Miies*s  Pamphlet,    ds.  6d, 

RELIGION. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Prophecy. 
By  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.D.    8vo.    12s. 

Early  Devotion,  or  an  Address  to 
Young  Persons  on  the  important 
Duty  of  private  Prayer.  By  a  Cler- 
gyman.    Is. 

Theological  Works,  published  at 
different  Times,  and  collected  into 
Volumes.  By  T.  Scott.  6  vols.  8vo. 
2l.  I  OS. 

The  Doctrines  of  Predestination 
and  Assurance  examined.  In  a  Ser- 
mon, preached  before  the  Lord  Bi- 
Tbe  Exile  of  Portugal.  A  Tale  of  shop  of  Lincoln,  May  23, 1809.  By 
the  present  Time.  By  Augusta  A.  the  Rev.T.  LeMesurier,  M.A.  2s.6a. 
Stuart    2  vols.    9s.  Sermons  preached  at  the  Asylum 

Royal  Intrigues,  or  Secret  Memoirs  forFemale  Orphans  between  the  Yeara 
•f  Four  Princesses,  By  J.  f.  Hur-  1760  and  1780.  By  the  late  Rev.  F.. 
•tone,  Esq.    2  vols.    8s.       -  K.  Maxwell.    8vo,    9s. 
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©FFiciAL  Details  of  tlit  Opera-  officerg;   and  I  shall    endeavour  tcr 
'.    TiONS  9f:tht  British  Foeces  in  establish  a  cartel  of  exchange^  as  sooti 
Spain,  as  possible. 

rn    ^'      J  r>^^  ar.Q^  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

{Continued  from  p.  253.]  ^  Wellesley.- 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  following  are  CO-  _      .  __.          ^ -,    ^,_^^. 

"pS  «.d  'extracts,  we«  .hi.  day  receWed  Lord  Vu.count  Castlereagh^ 

at  the  office  of  Viscount  Castlereagh,  one  ac.  ac. 

of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secr^ries  of  Truxilio,  Aug.il,  180g^. 

State,  from  Lieutenan^General  Viscount  ,;,     t       ^      «ti_      tJl,       ujr 

WelUnirtoa  K.B. '  My  LoRlJ, — When  I  marched  from 

,  Talayera  on  the  3d  inst.  with  a  view 

Truxillo,  Aug.  20, 1809.  to  oppose  the  French  corps  which  wc 

My  Loud,— I  wrote  some  days  ago  bad  heard  had  passed  through  the 
it  letter  to  the  French  commander-in-  Puerto  deBanos,  and  had  arrived  at 
chief,  which  I  sent  to  him  by  Lieut.-  Placentia,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  de- 
Coloncl  Walters,  tq  request  his  care  tached,  upon  the.  left  of  the  army,  to- 
and  attention  to  the  wounded  officers  wards  EscaloDaj  and  before  I  march- 
and  soldiers  of  the  British  army,  who  ed  on  that  morning,  1  put  him  in 
bad  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  return  communication  with  the  Spanish 
for  the  care  and  attention  which  I  had  General  Cuesta,  who,  it  bad  been  set- 
paid  to  the  French  officers  and.sol-  tied,  was  to  remain  at  Talavera.  1 
diers,  who  had  fallen  into  my  hands  understood  that  General  Cuesta  pot 
at  different  times  5  and  that  he  would  Sir  Robert  in  communication  with  his 
allow  money  to  be  sent  to  the  officers;  advanced  guard,  which  retired  from 
and  that  officers,  who  should  not  be  Talavera  on  the  night  of  the  4th. 
deemed  prisoners  of  war,  might  be  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  however,  did 
gent  to  superintend  and  take  care  of  tiot  arrive  at  Valada  till  the  night  of 
the  soldiers,  till  they  should  recover  the  4th,  having  made  a  long  march 
ftom  their  wounds,  when  the  officers  through  the  mountains:  and  as  he 
should  be  sent  to  join  the  British  was  then  six  leagues  from  the  bndg* 
HfiDY,  of  Arco  Bispo,  and  had  to  crossf  the 

I  received  a  very  civil  answer  from  bigh  road  from  Oropesa  to  Talavera, 

Manhal  Mortier,  promising  that  every  <>f  which  the  enemy  was  in  possession, 

care  should  be  taken,  and  every  at-  ^e  conceived  that  he  was  tpo  late  to 

tention  paid  to  the  British  officers  retire  to  Arco  Bispo,  and  he  deter- 

and  soldiers  vvho  were  wounded;  but  miBed  to  move  by  Venta  St  Juhen 

stating,  that    he  could   not   answer  and  Centinello  towards  the  Tietara^ 

upon  the  other  demands  contained  in  and    across    that   river    towards   the 

lAy  letter,  having  been  obliged  to  re-  mountains    which    separate   Castile 

fer  them  to  the  commander-'in-chief.  ^^om  Estremadura.         ,  ,.,      ,    ,. 

o.         -            .  .    rxi.-   1  ^^'     Ti/r  Some  of  Sir  Robert  Wilsons  dis- 

Since  he  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  ^^i^^,  ^^^^       ^iss^d  me,  I  am  not 

Dillon,  the  as^stant  commissary,  has  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^3  ^^  ^^^t 

arrived  from  Talavera,,  having  been  through  the  mountains,  but  I  believe 

?J!t°  A"?"""'  "^•'''  ^r""!^  ""V^^  byTornavacas.    He  arrived,  however, 

«7th  of  July,  previous  to  the  action.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^he  1 1th,  arid  on  the  12tb 

and  having  been  allowed  to   come  ^^  attacked    and    defeated   by  the 

away.     He  reports  that  the  British  French  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  which, 

officers  and  soldiers,  who  are  wounded,  ^j^j^   that  of  Sou  It,  returned  to  Pla- 

are  doing  remarkably  well;  and  are  centia  ontheQth,  10th,and  llth;  that 

wellfedandaken  care  of;  indeed  he  of  Ney  having  since  gone  on  toward* 

•ays  preferably  to  the  French  troops,  Salanianca. 

I  propose  to  send  Colonel  Walters  I  inclose  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  ac- 

with  another  flag  of  truce,- to-morrow  count  of  the  action.    He  has  been 

^  tnorning,and  a  letter  fo  the  comman-  very  active,  intelligent,  and  useful  ia 

ddr-in-chief  of  the  French  ariny,  re- .  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  and 

questing  that  a  sum  of  money,  wihich  Spanish   corps,  with  which  he  was- 

I  sliail  sendy  may  be   given  to  the  detached  from,  this  army. 
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Before  the  battle  of  the  S8th  of 
^uly,  he  had  pushed  his  parties  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Madrid,  with  which 
city  he  was  in  communication ;  and 
he  would  have  been  in  Madrid,  if  I 
had  not  thought  it  proper  to  call  him 
in,  in  expectation  of  that  general  ac- 
tion which  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
July.  He  afterwards  alarmed  the  ene- 
my on  the  right  of  his  army;  and 
throughout  the  service,  shewed  him- 
self to  be  an  active  and  intelligent 
partizan,  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  in.  which  be  was  acting,  and 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  troops 
which  he  commanded. 

Being  persuaded  that  his  retreat  was 
not  open  by  Arco  Bispo,  he  acted 
right  in  taking  the  road  he  did,  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted  ^  aad 
although  unsuccessful  in  the  action 
which  he  fought  (which  may  well  be 
accounted  for,  by  the  superior  imm- 
,bers  and  description  of  the  enemy's 
troops,)  the  action,  in  my  opinion, 
«loes  him  great  credit. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)         A,  Wellesley^ 

Miranda  de  Castenar, 
i  Aug,  13,  1809. 

Sir, — ^1  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  1  was  on  march  jesterday 
morning  on  the  road  of  Gr^nadelia 
from  Aldea  Neuva,  to  restore  ray 
communication  with  the  allied  army, 
-when  a  peasant  assured  us,  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dust,  which  we 
perceived  in  the  road  of  Placentia, 
proceeded  from  the  march  of  a  body 
^f  the  enemy. 

I  immediately  returned,  and  took 
post  in  front  of  Ban6s,  with  my  pickets 
in  advance  of  Aldea  Neuva,  selecting 
such  points  for  defence  as  the  ex- 
igency of  the  time  permitted. 

The  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  on 

the  high  road,  and  drove   back  my 

,  small  cavalry  posts  -y    but  a  picket  of 

.  Spanish  inifantry,  which  1  had  con- 

.  cealed,  poured  in  on  the  cavalry  a 

steady    and   welUdirecte<l    fire,    that 

Jcilled  and  wounded  many  of  them* 

The  two  hundred  Spanish  infantry 
in    advance  of    Aldea  Neuva,  con- 
tinued, under  the  direction  oftllolonel 
Grant  and  their  ofEcers,  to  maintain 
;  their  ground  most  gallantly,  until  the 
•  enemy's  cavalry  and,  chasseurs  k  cbe- 
.  va),  in  considerable  bodies,  appeared 
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on  both  flanks,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat. 

The  enemy's  chasseurs  k  cheval  and 
cavalry  advanced  in  great  numbers  in 
every  direction,  and  pushed  to  ciit  off 
the  legion  posted  between  Aldea 
Neuva  and  Banos ;  but,  by  the  steady 
conduct  of  officers  and  men,  the  ene- 
my could  only  advance  gradually,  and 
with  a  very  severe  loss,  from  the  com*" 
manding  fire  thrown  on  them. 

The  Merida  battalion,  howevef, 
having  given  way  on  the  right,  a  road 
was  laid  open,  which  cut  behind  our 
position,  and  I  was  obliged  to  order  a 
retreat  on  the  heights  above  Bands, 
when  I  was  again  necessitated  to  de- 
tach a  corps,  in  order  to  scour  the 
road  of  Monte  Map  or,  by  which  I  saw 
the  enemy  directing  a  column,  and 
which  road  turned  altosfether  the 
Puerto  de  Ban6s,  a  league  m  our  rear. 

At  this  time,  Don  Carlos  Marquis 
de  Estragne  came  upwith  his  battalion 
of  light  infantry,  and,  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  took  post  along  the 
heights  commanding  the  road  of  Ba- 
ncs, which  enabled  me  to  send  some 
of  the  Merida  battalion  on  the  moun- 
tain on  our  left,  commanding  the 
main  road,  and  which  the  enemy  had 
tried  to  ascend. 

The  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and 
the  detachment  of  the  legion  on  its 
right,  continued,  notwithstanding  th^ 
enemy's  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
to  maintain  their  ground  j  but,  at  siJc 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  three  columns 
of  the  enemy  mounted  the  height  oti 
our  left,  gained  it,  and  poured  such 
a  fire  on  the  troops  below,  that  longer 
defence  was  impracticable,  and  tire 
whole  was  obliged  to  retire  on  the 
mountains  on  our  left,  leaving  open 
the  main  road,  along  which  a  con- 
siderable column  of  cavalry  imme- 
diately poured. 

The  battalion  of  Seville  had  been 
left  at  Bejar,  with  orders  to  follow  mc 
next  day,  but  when  I  was  obliged  to 
return,  and  the  action  commenced, 
I  ordered  it  to  Puerto  Banos,  to  watch 
the  Monte  Major  road,  and  the 
heights  in  the  rear  of  our  left. 

When  the  enemy's  cavalry  came 
near,  an  officer  and  some  dragoons 
called  out  to  the  commanding  officer 
to  surrender,  but  a  volley  killed  him 
and  his  party,  and  then  the  battalion 
proceeded  Co  mount  the  heights,  in 
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which  movement  it  was  attacked  and 
flurrounded  by  a  column  of  cavalry 
and  a  column  of  infantry,  but  cut  its 
way  and  cleared  itseJf,  killing  a  great 
many  of  the  enemy,  espccralTy  of  bis 
cavalry. 

The  enemy  h  now  passing  to  Sala- 
nanca  with  great  expedition ;  I  la- 
ment that  I  could  no  longer  arrest 
his  progress;  but.  when  the  enormous 
superiority  of  the  enemy*s  force  is 
considered,  and  that  we  had  no  artil- 
lery,  and  that  the  Puerto  de  Bands,  on 
the  Estremaduran  side,  is  not  a  pass 
of  such  strength,  as  on  the  side  of 
Castile,  especially  without  guns,  J 
hope  that  a  resistance  for  nine  hours, 
which  mast  have  cost  the  enemy  a 
^reat  many  men,  will  not  be  deemed 
inadequate  to  our  meaus. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  services 
rendered  me  on  this  occasion  by  CoL 
Grant,  Major  Reiman,  Don  Fennen 
Marquis,  Adjutant-Major  of  the  dra- 

foous  of  Pavia,  Captain  Charles  and 
f  r.  Bolmon ;  and  to  Express  the 
greatest  approbation  of  two  companies 
of  the  Merida  battalions,  advanced  in 
front,  and  of  the  commanding  officer 
and  soldiery  of  the  buttalions  of  Se- 
ville, and  the  Portuguese  brigade.  I 
iiave  already  noticed  the  distinguished 
conduct  of  Don  Carlos,  and  his  bat- 
talion merits  t1)e  highest  encomiums. 
1  have  not  been  able  to  collect  the 
returns  of  our  loss.  From  the  nature 
of  mountain  warfare,  manv  men  are 
missing,  who  cannot  join  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  I  believe  the  enemy  will  only 
have  to  boast  that  he  has  achieved  bis 
passage,  and  his  killed  and  wounded 
will  be  a  great  diminution  of  his 
victory. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &cc. 

Robert  Wilson. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  &c.  &c. 

Geiteral  Cuesta  moved  his  head- 
quarters from  the  neighbourhood  of- 
the  bridge  of  Arcobispo  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  inst.  to  Peraleca  de  Garbin, 
leav  ing  an  advanced  guard,  consisting 
of  two  divisions  6t  infantry,  and  the 
Dulce  D'Aibuquerqtie's  division  of 
cavalry,  for  the  defence  of  the  passage 
of  the  l^ns  at  this  point. 

The   French   cavalry    |>assed   the 

'•'agus  at  a  ford  imiBediately  abpve 

inidge, 'at  haif^past  one  inflie 


afternoon  of  the  ^th,  attd  snrpinsed  - 
i^h  advanced  guard,  which  Tetnred, 
heaving  befhindthem  aU  their  cannon, ' 
as  well  as  those  in  the  batteries  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  the  ^bridge. 

The  General  then  moved  hisliead* 
quarters  to  tlie  Mesa  dlbor,  on  ihe 
evenrng  of  the  8th,  having  bis  ad- 
vanced guard  at  Bohorail.  He  resigo-* 
ed  the  command  of  the  army  on  the 
1^1,  (on  account  of  fhe  bad  state  of 
his  health,)  which  has  devolved  upon 
General  Equia.  The  'head-quitrten 
of  the  Spanish  army  are  now  at  Beicy-* 
tosa. 

It  appears,  that  A  detaclimefit  of 
Venegas's  army  had  some  success 
against  the  enemy,  in  an  dttack  made 
upon  it  in  the  neighboorhbod  of 
Aranjuez,  on  the  dth  instant.  Gen. 
Venegas  was  then  at  Ocana,  aPod  he 
had  determined  to  retii'e  towards  the 
Sierra  Morena;  and,  after  the  5th,  he 
liad  moved  in  that  direction.  H^rew 
tumed, 'however,  towards  Toledo,  M-ith 
an  intention  of  attacking  the  enewtf 
on  the  13th ;  but,  on  th^  ]  l>tfa,  the 
«nemy  attacked  him,  with  Sebastianfs 
corps  and  two  divisions  of  Victor's,  in 
•fhe  neighbourhood  of  Aimoracid^-r— 
The  action  appears  to  have  lasted 
some  hours ;  but  the  French  having 
at  last  gained  an  ad  vantage  4>n  OeH. 
Venegas's  left,  he  wasobllgied  4o  Re- 
tire; and  was  about  to  re$un)e  tii« 
•position  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 

On  the  ^h,  lOtb,  aad  11^  ku*^ 
detachments  of  'the  French  tro&p4» 
*»*hich  had  coroe  from  Plae^ntia,  r«- 
turnedto  that  quarter ;  and,  on  the 
l^th,  they  attacked  and  defeated  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  in  the  Puerto  de  Ba- 
nds, on  their  r etnm  to  t^afonMnca. 

It  appears  BOW,  that  the  French^ree 
In  this  part  of  Spain  k  dibtriiiuted  as 
follows:  Marshal  Victor^  cordis  h 
divided  between  Talavepa* and  La 
Mancha ;  Scbastiani^-s  k  4n«LA  Maa- 
cha;  Marshal  Mortier's  at^Orofiesa, 
Arco  Bisf}o,and  Nav^imoral;  Mar- 
shal Sou  It's  at  Plaoentia;  aad  Mr- 
»hal  Ney's  at  Salamanca. 

Distress  for wantof  ^provisions, an 
its  eilfects,  have  at  last  ^obliged  me  1 
move  towards  the  fnintiers  of  Po 
tagal,  in  order  to  refreMi  my  treof 
In  my  former  dispatches,  1 4iave  ii 
formed  your  lordship  of  oUr  distre 
tor  the  want  of  provisions  and  tl 
meahs  of  transport.     Tbeie  ^nuII 
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"whick'irett  tlie  first  eanse  of  Hijc  los*  the  combat  cdntiiiued  vith  unabated 

of  many  advantages^  after  the  22d  of  fury,  gradual (y  closing  until  sixteen 

July,  wBich  were  n>ade  known  to  the  minutes    past    four    P.M.  when    our 

government,  and  were  actually  known'  powder  being  nearly  all  expended  I 

to  therti  on  the  20th  of  last  monfh,  determined  to  carry  her  by  boarding 

still  exist  in  an  aggravated  degree  j  with  all  hands,  and  at  the  instant  o^ 

*nd,  under  these  circumstances,  1  dc-  laying  her  aboard  for  that  purpose, 

termined  to  break  up,  on  the  20th,  they  called  out  they  had  surrendered, 

from  Jararcejo,  wher^  f  had  had  my  and  struck  their  colours  to  his  Ma- 

bead-quarters  since  tbe  llth,  with  the  jicsty^s  sloop.    Thus  ended  a  conflict 

atdvaneed  posts  on  th^Tagus,  near  the  obstinately  maintained  for  six  hours 

bridge  of^Almarck,  and  to  hW  back  and  fifty  minutes,  during  which  the 

upon  the  frontier  of  Portogal ;  wber^  enemy  fired  away  more  then  seventy 

I  hope  f  shall  be  supplied  with  every  broadsides,  whilst  his  Majesty's  sloop 

fbinglwant.  not  less  sparing,  discharged  one  hun- 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  ^^^^  \^^^    twenty-nine    desti;uclive 

(Sigi^)      A.Wbllesley.  broadsid^,  alternately  from  the  star- 

^    *^  board  and  larboard  sides,  as  circum- 

■  ■'         ^  stances  would  permit  me  to  change 

GALLANT  ACTION.  her  position  with  advantage,  so  as  to 

.  avoid  the  necessity  of  slackening  our 

m9  MmstifSshopBmme  CHosfcmu,  fire  from  the  guns  being  over  heated, 

-mtl^M^  IHAug.  1809.      ,  three  of  which  were  dismounted  and 

S^wt,—HiaYeth«  honour  to  acquaint  rendered  useless  early  in  the  action. 
yow,  fer  the  ioformatioD  of  mv  Lord*  Slie  proved  to  be  La  Furieuse,  a 
C^omreissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  French  frigate  of  the  largest  class,  that 
f>ntlWl8tfedayo^JwB€,  having  sailed  escaped  from  the  Saintes  on  the  1st 
from  Spkhead  in  compaoy  with  his  of  April,  commanded  by  Captain  Le 
Majestyg  shi^  fnfleieible,  and  the  Marant  Ker  Daniel,  pierced  for  forty- 
;4hi€bec  trade,  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  eight  guns,  but  having  only  twelve 
latitude  forty- fo»r  degisees  north,  forty-two  pound  carronades  and  two 
lon^fude  twenty-seven  degrees  west,  long  twenty-four  pounders  on  the 
f  had  the  niis^wtunc  to  lose  tight  of  main  deck,  with  six  of  smaller  calibre; 
the  convoy  in  re«onnoiti>ing  a  strange  forty  soldiers  at  small  arms,  her  full 
«usj>icious  sail  astern,  and  hv  tra-  proportion  of  officers,  and  a  comple- 
-versing  between  the  parallels  of  forty-  ment  of  two  hundred  men,  besides 
^ree  atnf  fbrty-fo»r  degrees  north,  the  colonel,  two  lieutenants,  and  a 
«t^ng  to  the  westward  in  ppoportiim  detachment  of  the  66th  regiment  of 
*  to  rhe  distance  I  supposed  they  wonW  the  line ;  partly  loaded  with  sugar  and 
sail  with  s^nch  winds,  in  order  to  re-  coffee,  and  sailed  from  Basse  Terre 
g-atn  fheffeet;  I  had  thegood  fortnfle,  the  14th  June,  bound  to  France;  is 
on  the  5th,  at  three  P.M.  in  latitude  seven  years  old,  and  sails  very  fast, 
forty-three  degrees  forty-one  nwnutes  After  a  hard  contested  action  a  most 
north,  and  longitude  tWrty-foor  west,  arduous  dutv  still  reftiained  to  be  per- 
to  Ml  in  with  a  French  frigate  in  the  formed.  On  taking  possession  we 
act  of  taking  possession  of  a  large  found  the  frigate  in  a  most  perilous 
English  merchant  ship,  which  they  state,  with  fourteen  shot  holes  between 
shortly  relimHiishedf  on  our  approach,  wind  and  water,  and  five  feet  water  in 
and  steered  to  the  northward  onder  a  her  hold.  Her  top  masts,  and  all  her 
press  of  «atL  Findittg  they  did  not  yards  (except  the  cross  jack  and  sprit- 
lanswer  the  private  signal,  1  rnvste-  sail)  shot  a^vav,  and  her  lower  masts 
diately  bore  up  in  pursuit;  an*  alter  so  badly  wouikded  as  to  render  it  al- 
a  chace  of  eighteen  hours,  at  twe»ty-  most  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
five  minutes  past  nine  A.M.  on  the  falling,  with  more  than  seventy  men 
6th,  had  the  satisfaction  to  lay  bis  killed  and  wounded,  whilst  bis  Ma- 
Majesty's  sloop  atong-side  Within  jesty's  sloop  ^vas  reduced  tq  a  mere 
pi6toj.rfiot  ef  the  enemy,  who  had  Vreck,  having  all  her  lower  masts 
brought-to  to  engage  us.  badly  wounded*  ii)  several  places,  as 

A  brisk  cantnonade  with  round  and  well  as  the  fom  and  main  topmasts 

grap^  immediately  compicnced,  and  and  mizen  topniast  §h0t  away,  nearly 
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running  rigging,  sails  boats,  &c.  cut  Corps  of  Lieutenant- General  Hiller. 
to  pieces.  After  securing  the  pri-  ^jjh  the  morning  s  dawn  the  enemy 
soners  (the  weather  being  very  favour-  ,.g„g^ed  bis  attacks,  which  far  sur- 
able  during  the  night)  by  the  exer-  ^^^^^  jn  impetuosity  those  of  the 
tion  of  Mr.  Sandom,  second  lieute-  preceding  day.  It  was  a  conflict  of 
nant,  and  Mr.  Atwatcr,  the  carpenter,  ^j^Iq^j  ^nd  mutual  exasperation.— 
several  of  the  most  dangerous  shot  scarcely  had  the  French  Guards  com- 
boles  were  stopped,  so  as  to  enable  peUg^  Gejieral  Wacquant  to  abandon 
them  to  keep  the  ship  free:  but  all  Xspcrn,  when  the  regiment  of  Klobek 
their  efforts  to  save  her  masts  proved  ^^^^  penetrated  into  the  burning 
ineffectual,  as  the  main  and  mizen  tillage,  drove  back  the  choicest  troop* 
masts  went  over  board  the  next  day,  ^^  ^j^^  enemy,  and  engaged  in  a  new 
leaving  the  bare  foremast  standing  contest  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagr^- 
wounded  i  n  three  places.  ^j^^^  g^i{|^  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour. 

The  indefatigable  exertions  of  every  jt  was  also  obliged  to  give  way.    The 
officer  and  man  in  the  Bonne  Citoy-   j-^^in^ent  of  Benjovsky  now  rushed  in, 
0nne  in  fishing  and  securing  her  masts,   ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  gained  possession 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  frigate  m   ^f  t^e  church-yard,  the  walls  of  which 
tow,  and   surmounting   every  other  pjei^.j^arshal  Lieutenant  Hiller  im- 
difficuity,   merit  my  warmest  praise   n,e<jiately  ordered  the  first  division  of 
ftnd  admirationj    and    I  feel  highly  pj^n^eys  to  pull  down,  and  the  church, 
gratified  in   reporting  to  their  lord-  to<yether  with  the  parsonage,  to  beset 
ships,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  ^n^fire.    Thus  was  this  regiment,  sup- 
animated  zeal  and  unwearied  intre-   po^edbysome  battalions,  commanded 
pidity  of   the  ofl&cers,  seamen,  and  C  General  Bianchi,  at  length  enable^ 
royal  marines,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  maintain  itself  at  the  entrance  of 
to  command,  in  a  contest  with   an   ^^  village,  after  overcoming  the  re- 
enemy  apparently  of  so   great  a  su-   gistance,  bordering  on  despair,  opposed 
periority  of  force;  indeed  the  patience  y^    ^^^^  flower  of  the  French  army, 
with  which  all  hands  have  borne  the       Neither  could  tlie  enemy  prcwiuc^ 
fsxtreme  fatigue  and  privation  of  be-  farther  effect  upon    the   busby 

jng  constantly  on  deck  for  twenty-five  ^j^adow,  after  'Lieutenant- General 
days  and  nights,  does  them  infinite  Sillier  had  ordered  the  force  there  to 
credit,  and  urges  me  to  so  long  a  ^^  supported  by  two  battalions  qf 
detail.  .  Anton  Mittrowsk/s  and  a  battery  j  on 

Thuscircumstanced,  I  was  induced  ^jjjch  the  Jagers,  St.  George's,. and 
to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  this  ^^^  battalions  of  Vienna  Volunteers, 
port,  where  I  arrived  with  the  ijrize  ^j^ove  him  from  his  advantageous  po- 
pn  the  1st  instant.  The  Bonne  Citoy-  gitjon,  which  he  never  afterwards  att 
enne  rec^uiring  three  lower  masts,  &c.  tempted  to  recover, 
to  enable  her  to  proceed  in  the  pro-  ^g  about  this  time  the  left  wing  of 
secution  of  their  lordships'  orders.—  ^^^^  corps  was  likewise  placed  in  se- 
J  am  happy  to  say  our  loss  has  been  purity  by  three  batteries  sent  by  the 
inconceivably  small,  which  I  can  at-  j^jeutenant-General,  to  support  the 
tribute  only  tp  thelowness  of  the  General  of  Cavalry,  Count  Belle- 
iBonne  Citoyenne's  hull,  ^nd  being  so  garde,  and  the  latter  maintained  his 
close  under  the  enemy's  guns.  ground   against   the  most   desperate 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  attacks  of  the  enemy :  the  Lieutenant- 

W    MouNSEY.  General  Hillier  kept  his  position  on 

Vice-Admual  Sir  J.  B  Warren,  K.B.  victory  was  decided  in  this  quarter. 

.  ■  The  corps  was  therefore  again  formed 

Supplement  to  the  Lot. d ok  G a-  i„  two  iWs,  and  thus  awaited  the  ap- 

z^TTB,  Tuesday/,  July  \U  proachmg events. 

An  Account  of  the  Battles  fought  near  Corps  of  the  G^ral  of  Cavalry.  Comi 
Aspern,  on   the  MarchM  on  the  Bellegarde. 

2Uf  and  22e?  of  May,  1 8O9.  Count  Bellegarde,  having  received 

'      [Concluded  from  p.  257-]    '         a  message  from  General  Wac^^t 
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that  the  enemy  was  assembling  in  force 
before  -Aspern,  towards  the  Bushy 
Meadow,  and  apparently  had  in  view 
an  assault  upon  tliat  point,  was  just 
going  to  throw  a  fresh  battalion  of 
Argentean*s  into  Aspern,  when  the 
enemy,  in  heavy  columns  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  supported  by  a  numerous 
artillery,  began  to  advance  upon  the 
centre  of  the  corps  in  the  plain. 

The  troops  stationed  at  Aspern,  ex* 
hausted  as  they  were  with  the  inces- 
sant fire  kept  up  during  the  night, 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  attack :  their  ammuni- 
tion both  for  artillery  and  musquetry 
began  to  fail,  and  General  Wacquant 
retreated  in  good  order  to  the  church- 
yard. This  ]K>st,  gained  at  so  dear  a 
rate,  was  again  taken  from  him,  after 
several  attacks  sustained  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lieutenant- General  Hi  Her: 
the  place  was  alternately  taken  and 
lost,  till  at  length  the  superiority  of 
Oar  fire  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon 
the  houses,  and  a  last  assault  of  HH- 
ler*s  corps  prevented  all  f^irther  at- 
tempts. 

From  the  moment  of  the  retaking 
of  Aspern  it  became  possible  to  op- 
pose an  offensive  movement  to  the 
enemy  advancing  upon  the  centre, 
and  to  open  upon  his  left  flank  and 
coram nnicati on.  The  defence  of  As- 
pern was  therefore  left  entirely  to 
Ililler's  corps,  and  while  Count  Belle- 
garde  applied  his  right  wing  on  As- 
pern, he  formed  his  left  and  the  centre 
in  the  direction  of  EssUngen,  in  such 
a  manner  that,  by  degrees,  he  gained 
.the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat,  and,  by  the 
complete  efrectoftheartillery,brouglit 
.to  bear  upon  the  left  wing,  which 
commanded  the  whole  space  from  As- 
pern to  Esslingen,  gave  him  a  most 
severe  defeat.  ^ 

Corps  of  LietUenant' General  the  Prince 
of  HohenzoUern» 

The  dawn  of  morning  was  with  this 
corps  also  the  signal  for  the  renewal 
of  the  gigantic  conflict.  The  enemy's 
infantry  was  drawn  up  in  large  divi- 
sions, and  between  it  the  whole  of  the 
heavy  cavalry  was  formed  in  masses. 
The  General  of  cavalry,  Prince  Lich- 
•  tenstein,  on  observing  this  order  of 
))attle,  perceived  the  necessity  of  keep- 
Ifig  up  a  close  communication  with 


the  in&ntry  placed  hear  him;  h® 
therefore  drew  up  his  right  wing  en 
echequier^hthxiiA  the  corps  ef  infantry, 
but  kept  his  left  wing  together,  witK^ 
reserves  posted  in  the  rear. 

A  prodigious  quantity  of  artillery 
covered  the  front  of  the  enemy,  who 
seemed  desirous  to  annihilate  our 
corps  by  the  murderous  fire  of  cannoa 
and  howitzers.  Upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  canon  were  engaged  oa 
both  sides,  and  the  oldest  soldiers 
never  recollect  to  have  witnessed  so 
tremendous  a  fire. 

Vain  was  every  effort  to  shake  the 
intrepidity  of  the  Austrian  troops. 
Napoleon  rode  through  his  ranks,  and 
according  to  the  report  of  the  prison- 
ers, made  them  acquainted  with  the 
destruction  of  his  bridge,  but  added, 
that  he  had  himself  ordered  it  to  be  v 
broken  down,  because  in  this  case 
there  was  no  alternative,  but  victory 
or  death.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  line  put  itself  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  cavalry  made  its  prin* 
cipal  attack  on  the  point  where  the 
corps  of  cavalry  of  Prince  Lichten- 
stein  communicated  with  the  left  wing 
of  Lieutenant-General  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern.  The  engagement  now 
became  general  ^  the  regiments  of 
Rohan,  D'Aspre,  Joseph  CoUoredo 
and  Stain,  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  The  Generals  were  every 
where  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and 
inspired  them  with  courage  and  per- 
severance. The  Archduke  himself 
seized  the  colours  of  Zach's,  and  the 
battalion,  which  had  already  begun  to 
give  way,  followed  with  new  enthu- 
siasm his  heroic  example.  Most  of 
those  who  surrounded  him  were 
wounded;  his  Adjutant-Gen.  Count 
Colloredo,  received  a  ball  in  his  head» 
the  wound  from  which  was  considered 
dangerous :  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  sig- 
nified to  him  the  concern  of  his  sym- 
pathizing commander,  who,  filled  with 
contempt  of  death,  now  fought  for 
glory  and  for  his  country. 

The  attacks  of  our  impenetrable 
corps,  both  with  the  sabre  and  the 
bayonet,  so  rapidly  repeated  and  so 
impetuoas,  as  to  be  unparalleled  in 
military  annals,  frustrated  all  the  in- 
tentions of  the  enemy. 

He  was  beaten  at  all  points,  and 
astonbhed  4t  sycb  uqdaunted  iutre- 
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pMtf,  he  w»  Mimak  to  ^mdos  Ae 
id<»ofbaltle. 

ilbout  thk  time  Lfettt.-G«tt.  tbe 
Triwce  of  Hohensoileni  obsenFed  on. 
his  left  wingv  scar  BMtiMca»a  ebacm,. 
vbich  bad  been  formed  during  the 
iMAi  ol  tbft  engagement^  and  aiilorded 
an  advaBtageous  poitit  of  atlack. — 
FF«ncb*s  regiment,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Mecsery»  ^ras  ordered  thi- 
Ibcr  in  three  corps»  and  repulsed  four 
icgimesta  of  cavalry,  accompanied 
witk  iniiSMitry  and  artUlery.  The  corps 
remained  in  the  position  vhich  they 
had  taken,  till  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Reserve,  which  the  Archduke  had 
ordered  forward  from  Brietcnfee,  ar- 
rived to  relieve  the  battafions  ex- 
hausted with  the  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  contraned  the  attack  upon  the 
centre  of  the  enemy**  position.  Lieut.- 
Gen.  D'Aspre  penetrated  with  the 
four  battalions  9?  grenadiers  of  Pizer- 
Inslky,  Putrony,  Scovaux,  and  Scar* 
lach,  without  firing;  a  shot,  to  the 
enemy's  cannon ,  where  he  was  flanked 
by  such  a  destructive  fire  from  Ess- 
lingen,  that  nothing  but  the  presence 
«)f  the  Archduke,  who  hastened  to  tlje 
ppot,  could  have  induced  hi»  grena- 
diers to  maintain  their  ground.  Cap- 
tain Count  DomW^sIe  had  alreaoy 
reached  the  enemy's  battery,  when  he 
was  wounded  by  two  bjrfls,  and  quitted 
file  field. 

About  noon  the  Archduke  ordered 
a  new  assault  upon  Essiingen,  which 
was  immediately-  undertaken  by  Field - 
Marshal-Lieutenant  D*A8])rewtth  the 
grenadier  battalions  of  Kirchenbetter 
and  Scovaux  on  the  left»and  Scarlach 
and  Gregory  in  front.  Five  times 
did  these  gallant  troops  rush  up  to  the 
yery  walls  of  the  houses » burning  in- 
fernally and  placed  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence; some  of  the  grenadiers  thrust 
their  bayonets  into  the  eneniy's  loop- 
holes; but  all  their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less,.for  their  antagonists  fought  the 
light  of  despair.  The  Archduke  or- 
dered the  grenadiers  to  take  up  their 
former  position,  and  when  they  aftef- 
vards  vdunteeivd  to  renew  the  assault, 
he  would  not  permit  tfaens  as  tbe 
jRnemy  was  then  in  full  retreat. 
€orp8  of  Fkli-Mankal  Li$ut,  Prinze 

Both  divisions  of  thia  corps,  which, 
fn  advancing  to  the  eogagement,  had 
fom{>ei^  m^  f<wnli  md  6f^  co- 


htntns^  wtffd  fofiDtd  before'  bre^  (4 
day  for  a  new  aittack,  for  which  the 
«iMmy  likewise  made  preparatioa  oo^ 
bk  sidt^  but  with  a  fsanifiest  supe^ 
viorily  ia  numben. 

Fruice  Rosenberg  pes^ved  to  attack 
the  village  of  E8slinj);en  with  the  Arch- 
duke C£aries*t  regiment  of  infantir^» 
to  push  forward  his  other  troops  m 
battalions^  and  m  partieular  to  go  and 
Bwet  the  enemy>  who  was  advancing 
i»  the  6p&k  country  between  Etsi 
Itngen  asd  the  nearest  arm  of  tbe 
Danohe. 

The  village  was  already  gained  and 
battalions  advancing  on  t^e  left, 
•Miged  the  enemy,  drawn  up  ia^« 
vcral  lines^  to  yield.  Tbe  most  vio» 
lenr  cannonade  was  kept  up  inees* 
santly  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  sus- 
tained by  l^e  troops  with  ^e  greatest 
fortitude. 

KavvMf  red  by  a  fog,  which  suddea)^ 
came  on,  the  enemy's  beary  cavalry 
ventured  to  attack  on  all  sides  tin 
corps  formed  bySatarray'sand  HilWt 
regiment  of  infentry.  These  hrSve 
fellows  received  him  with  fixed  ba^^ 
onets,  and  at  the  last  moment  f^ured 
in  their  6re.witlii  such  effect,  thatth« 
enemy  was  compelled  to  betake  hin^ 
self  to  flight  with  considerable  Ussk 
Five  times  were  these  attacks  o« 
Satarsay's  and  Hiller*s  regiaient  r^ 
peated,  and  each  time  they  were  rer 
pelled  with  equal  courage  a^d  peso- 
lution.  Tbe  cavalry  contribtited  aU 
that  lay  in  their  power  to* the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  and  the  supiport  of  tbe 
inquiry. 

Coburg's*  the  Archduke  Louis% 
and  Czatorisky's  regiments  belonging 
to  the  division  of  Xjieute^mt-Geiteral 
Dedovich,  stationed  on  the  right, 
renewed  the  exertions  of  the  preceding 
day  with  the  same  distinctSon  and  the 
same  success.  After  this  severr  con- 
flict, the  enemy  seemed  to  have  no 
inclination  to  expose  himself  to  any 
fresh  disaster,  and  confined  himsdf 
merely  to  the  operation  o£  his  snpexior 
artillery. 

About  eleven  iLnu  Prince  Rosen- 
borg received  orders  frmn  the  Arch- 
duke, commander-in-chief,  to  make  a 
new  attack  upon  Esslingen,  and  a 
message  to  the  same  efi^ect  was  senf  tb 
Leentenant-Generai  Dedovich^  who 
commanded  the  right  dlvisisqii  of  Oil 
corpcr  /: 
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Prince  fteachbciif  imncdialtli^ 
formed  tmi  colcrmns  of  attack  nsdnr  pmt:^. 
tbe  conduct  of  LieutBaaat-Gencsab  Three  piecf$  of  cftasen*  seven  «i». 
Prificesfldbenlobe  and  Rofaiii«  viiiie  mNittiiMi  iira^oDs^  17«00&  French 
£iie«it.43ieneral  Deiovick  advanced  »iisketSr«Bd  abotsCdOQOcouasnBfett 
against  tkiecitedel  of  tbe  fia9oe,and  iolothehandfi^ftliecoBqacrot.  Ti» 
tne  magaaUies  surroanded  -with  walls  loit  oo  both  tides  was  venr  f;xtt8t: 
and  ditdies.  tbi«»aDd  the  circunstaacetdnat  very 

*Pbe  attack  iras  made  with  re-  &w  prisoaers  were  iaiken  hf  either 
doulyled  bravery,  and  -our  troops  party,  pvov^  the  detamnaation  of 
irashed  with  irresistiiiiEic  imjietuosity  the  oonxhataiiis  either  <to  cooquer  or 
into  the  viliage.    StilU  however,  tkey  die. 

JoacMidt  impossible  to  maintain  this  The  Aastiiaa  amy  iasaenls  the 
ftost,  into  which  the  enemy  kepC  coa*  deaths  of  ejcbty-seven  siqwrior  ofii- 
tinuall f  thn>wi«g  new mn£»rceroents,  cersi,  4190  suhaltems  and  pri vatca. 
-which  was  of  the  utmost  iraportanoe  LiewtenaDt-OeaerakFrisiceilohaJa, 
for  coveriog  his  retreast,  which  be  had  Dedovich,  Weber,  aod  Fnenel,  Oeae- 
alreadv  resoli^ed  upaD,.aad  which  he  rals  Wiaumeerode,  GniUKeustadter, 
defended  with  an  inmense  sacrifice  «f  SiegeathaU  CoUoredo,  Majr  flohen- 
Uvies.  Prince  Boaenberg  therefore  re*  feld,  and  Burc^ch,  da  hmdred  aaid 
foiv<ed  to  oontine  himself  to  the  oh-  sixty-three  offioers,  and  i6;651  suhai- 
atiaate  maintenance  of  fats  owd  po-  lern^  and  privates  were  woaaded.  Of 
aition,  toeecure  the  left  Haakof  the  these  Fieid-MarsfaaULteiuL  Weber, 
army,  and  to  encrease  the  embarrass-  ei^ht  oifioera,  and  699  men  were  taken 
izient  of  the  enemy  by  so  incessant  prisoners  by  the  enemy. 
6re  from  all  tbe  batteries.  The  loss  of   tbe  enemy  was  pro* 

In  the  night  between  the  2td  and  figH>"&,and  exceeds  all  expectaticM. 
<Sd  the  enemy  accomplished  his  re-  *l;««o  ?^y  ^^  accounted  for  by  tba 
treat  to  the  jLooau,  and  at  three  in  the 
morning  bis  rear-gtiard  aho  had  eva- 
cuated Esslingen  and  all  the  points 
which  he  bad  occupied  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Some  divisions 
pursued  him  closety,  and  took  pos- 
session as  near  as  possible  df  the  ne 


efifeot  of  our  coaceatricfxre  on  an  ex* 
oeedinglv  iu>nfined  ield  of  battle, 
where  all  the  batteries  crossed  one 
another,  and  calculated  by  the  follow- 
ing authentic  data. 
Generals  Lasnes, 


.    D^Espagne,  8t^ 

Hilatre,  and  Albuquerque  are  dead ; 

cessary  posts  of  observation.  Masseaa,  Bessieres,  Mohtor,  Bouder. 

Thus  terminated  a  conflict  of  two  ff^'^^?^'  Lasalle,  and  the  two  bro- 
days,  which  will  be  ever  memorable  thers  Legrange  wounded}  Durosnel 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  in  the  ^f^onkr  taken, 
liislory  of  war.  It  was  the  most  ob-  Upwards  of  70ee  men,  and  an  im- 
^tinate  and  bloody  that  has  occurnjd  mcnse  number  of  horses  weft  buried 
aince  the  commencement  of  the  ''^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^t^S  five  thousand 
Trench  revolution.  ^"^  some  hundred  wounded  lie  lu 

It  was  decisive  for  the  glory  of  the  *>"»■  ^^'IV?*^''     ^"^  V'^"«*   *«^  ***« 
Austrian  arms,  for  the  preservation   sul^nrbs  there  are  at  present  28,773 


of  the  monarchy,  and  for  the  correc 
tion  of  the  public  opinion. 

The  infantry  has  entered  upon  a 
new  and  brilliant  career,  and  by  the 
firm  confidence  it  has  manifested  in 
its  own  energies,  has  paved  the  way 
to  new  victories.  The  enemy's  ca- 
valry has  seen  its  acquired  but  hitherto 
untried  glory  dissipated  by  the  masses 
of  our  battalions,  whose  cool  intre- 
pidity it  was  unable  to  endure. 


wounded ;  many  were  carried  to  St. 
Pelten^  Enns,  and  as  far  as  Linz; 
2,300  were  taken.  Several  hundreds 
of  corpses  floated  down  tbe  Danube, 
and  are  stiH  daily  thrown  upoa  its 
shores  ^  many  met  their  death  in  the 
island  of  Lobau,  and  since  the  water 
has  fallen  in  the  smaller  arms  of  tbe 
river,  innumerable  bodies,  thus  con- 
signed by  their  comrades  to  everlait- 
ing  oblivion,  have  become  visible.. 
Tfie  burying  of  the  sufferers  is  not 


Cavalry^nd  artillery  have  surpassed  3^et  over,  and  a  pestilential  air  is  wafted 
themselves  4n  valour,  and  in  the  space   trom  the  theatre  of  death.  * 

lef  two  days  have  perforated  achieve*      His  imperial  Highoessf  the  GreiM* 
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.nlivimo,  fats  indeed  undertaken  the  The  first  interview,  in  ^icbtbe  Em- 
duty  so  dear  to  his  heart,  of  acquaint*  peror  Napoleon  gave  peace  to  bit 
ingthe  monarch  and  the  country  with  enemy,  having  left  noremembFance 
the  names  of  those  who  took  the  most  of  eratitude  in  the  breast  of  the  latter, 
active  share  in  the  achievements  of  it  became  evident  that  a  fresk  inter* 
these  glorious  days ;  but  he  acknow-  view  would  be  to  no  purpose. 
-ledges  with  proround  emotion,  that.  With  regard  to  the  difierence  be- 
amidst  the  rivalship  of  the  highest  tween  the  situations  of  Austria,  after 
inilitai7  virtues,  it  is  scarcely  possible  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram, 
-to  distinguish  the  most  valiant,  and  it  is  this: — After  the  battle  of  A  uster- 
declares  all  the- soldiers  of  Aspern  litz,  Russia  was  still  aUied  with  Aus>- 
worthy  of  public  gratitude.  tria ;  she  had   upon    the  Vistula  a 

His  Imperial  Hij|hness  considers  the  second  army,  which  she  might  marcb; 
intelligent  dispositions  of  the  chief  of  Prussia,  who  had  signed  the  con  veo- 
bis  staff.  Gen.  Baron  Wimptfen,  and  tion  of  the  2d  of  November,  might 
his  incessant  exertions,  as  the  foun-  take  part  in  the  war;  in  short,  the 
dation  of  the  victory.  army  of  Prince  Charles  was  still  un- 

The  officers  commanding  corps  touched,  and  the  whole  of  it  xnl^ht 
have  rendered  themselves  deserving  march.  On  the  otder  hand,  the  irn- 
of  the  highest  favours  by  uncommon  portant  fortress  of  Raab,  and  the  cir- 
devotedness,  personal  bravery,  warm  cles  of  Hungary,  had  not  been  ocoo- 
attachment  to  their  sovereign,  and  pied ;  Saxony  did  not  yet  form  par^ 
their  high  sense  of  honour.  of  the  confederation ;  and  the  position 

Their  names  will  be  transmitted  to  of  Dresden  must  be  considered  as 
posterity  with  the  achievements  of  the  of  some  importance;  in  fine,  the 
valiant  troops  who  were  under  their  Dutchy  of  Warsaw  belonged  to  prus- 
direction.  Colonel  Smola,  of  the  ar-  sia,  and  the  army  of  Gallicia,  which- 
tillery,  by  his  indefatigable  activity  in  now  menaces  Moravia,  did  not  exist- 
the  proper  application  of  the  ordnance.  At  present,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
and  his  well  known  bravery  rendered  Austrian  armies, '  all  the  Austrian 
the  most  important  services.  fortresses,  have    been  attacked    and 

[Here  follows  a  very  long  list  of  ▼anguished.     There  are  hardly   any 

the  officers  of  all  ranks,  who  had  dis-   vestiges  remaining  of  the  army  whicn 

.  ti nguished  themselves;  to  which  some  the   Archduke  John    brought   from 

achievements  of  a  corporal  and  a  few  Italy ;  and  if  it  can  still  muster  ten 

.privates  are  added.    Relative  to  the  thousand  men  under  arins,  most  of 

artillery  it  is  also  observed,    "  there   these  men  are  only  recruits.      TMc 

.  are  few  but  what  highly  distinguished  grand  army -tjf  Prince  Charles  bein» 

themselves  by  deeds  of  the*  noblest  beaten  at  Eggmultb,  at  Ratisbon,  at 

daring,    and    contempt     of     every  Esling,  and  at  Wagram,  has  lost  its 

danger.*]  best  soldiers ;  and  he  himself,^  frigbt- 

■  ened  at  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  divi- 

j2  ^  A  ^.,     ^  sion  which  reisjns  in  the  Cabinet,  has 

French  Accovsr  of  the  English   thrown  up  the  command,  and  retired. 

Expedition  to  Flushing,  Src        The  difference  is  not  less  great  in  the 
.  Remarks  of  the  Monitettr  on  some  Extracts   internal  situation  of  the  Monarchjf  ;  " 

from  an  English  Newspaper  of  the  19th   After  the   Peace  of  Presburgh,    the 

A  -^«^  French  had  only  passed  through  tlie 

•  hereditary  states;    upon  the  present 


August,  1809. 

STATE  OP  EUROPE. 

*'  We  cannot  consider  either  the 
Austrian  Monarchy,  its  armies,  or 
its  Sovereign,  as  humbled  or  crushed 
in  the  same  degree  as  they  were 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. — No 
interviews  in  a  windmill  are  men- 
tioned."—( G/o3f. ) 


occasion,  they  have  already  made  a 
stay  in  them  of  upwards  of  four 
months.  At  that  time  Austria  had 
not  made  the  last  efforts ;  her  popula* 
tion  was  still  entire;  at  present  many 
provinces  have  been  so  much  depopu- 
lated by  the  levies  in  mass,  that  no 
other -inhabitants  are  to  be  found  in 


Note  biftheMonit€ur,^U  there  has  the  villages  than  women  and  children, 
heen  no  interview,  it  is  because  the  At  that  time  all  the  revolutionarjr 
^mperor^JIapoleon  would  h.ave  none,  means,  which  had  been  taken,  existed^ 
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end  might  be  employed;  at  present 
Cbey  bave  been  taken,  and  have  been 
Uken  in  vain.  The  country  is  ex- 
hausted  of  men  as  well  as  of  things. 

**  Meanwhile,  an  armament,  for- 
inidable  from  its  numbers  (would  we 
could  say  from  the  recognised  talents 
and  activity  of  its  Commander  I )  sent 
from  this  country,  has  landed  in  Zea* 
land.  Had  it  fortunately  been  fitted 
out  and  dispatched  six  weeks  earlier, 
such  an  invasion,  directed  agiainst 
countries  so  near  to  France,  and 
against  rivers  or  fortresses,  in  which 
Napoleon  has  been  collecting  the  ma* 
teriais  for  invasion.during  many,  years, 
might  have  powerfully  operated  on 
the  Danube."-^(G/o^<?.) 

^  Note  of  the  Mifniteur^The  expedi- 
tionagainst  Zealand  could  not  have 
anjT  result  for  England.  It  might  oc- 
casion some  embarrassments,  some 
fresh  bdrdens  to  the  people  of  France; 
but  these  they  do  not  calculate,  when 
any  proofs  of  zeal  or  de voted  n  ess  are 
to  be  givei^  to  the  country;  it  could 
give  the  English  nothing  but  shame; 
it  could  be  attended  with  no  other 
result  than  to  noake  them  iose  an  army, 
whilst  it  would  procure  a  new  army 
to  the  Emperor.  These  prognostics 
bave  been  perfectly  verified. 

We  say  that  the  expedition  could 
Bot  be  attended  with  any  result,  be- 
cause i\  was  necessary  to  begin  by 
making  the  siege  of  Flushing.  Flosli- 
ing,  provided  the  island  of  Walcheren 
be  inundated,  must  be  consideied,  by 
every  sensible  officer,,  as  a  place  im» 
pregnable  by  a  regular  siege,  or  at 
least  as  presenting  difficulties  which 
the  labour  of  four  months  would  be 
unable  to  vanquish.  In  this  instance, 
the  wisest  calculations  were  bafiied. 
Flushing,  when  the  besiegers'  trenches 
were  still  800  {races /rom  the  body  of 
the  forti  ess,  when  there  was  no  breach, 
when  the  bodv  of  the  fortress  was  un- 


certainty th6  one  least  expected*  by 
the  English  must  bave  been  such  a 
success  obtained  by  a  bombardment ; 
they  required  twenty  days  for  that. 
Now,  twenty  days  spent  in  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, must  have  occasioned  a  number 
of  sick,  which  cannot  be  computed  at 
less  than  one  in  four  soldiers;  and  to 
calculate  otherwise  would  betray  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  eflfects  of  that 
climate.  When  we  say  that  twenty 
days  spent  in  the  island  of  Walcherea 
must  cost  the  quarter  of  the  troops 
which  land  in  it,  we  may  add,  that 
the  health  of  the  other  three  quarters 
must  be  essentially  impaired,  and  that 
all  the  weakened  men  are  on  the  point 
of  falling  sick.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
most  senseless  attempt  to  land  brave 
soldiers  in  that  fatal  country,  and  we 
mu^t  consider « the  English  army  as 
destroyed,  or,  at  least,  what  remains 
of  it,  as  unable  to  do  much  duty  for 
several  months  to  come. 

But,  in  S^nct  after  the  siege  of 
Flushing,  we  had  to  expect  the  siege 
of  Fort  Ikitz,  which,  communicating 
by  water  with  Bergeu-op-Zoom  ana 
with  Fort  St.  Martin,  which  the 
French  have  built  opposite  to  it, 
could  in  like  manner  not  be  taken» 
but  after  works  and  trenches  carried 
on  in  a  country,  i\\e  climate  of  which 
is  as  fatal  as  that  of  Walcheren,r-It  is 
true,  that  the  English  were  fortunate ! 
A  Dutch  General,  called  Bruce,  the 
shame  of  the  military  name,  and 
whose  head. the  nation  must  have  to 
fall  upon  the  scatfold,  evacuated  this 
tort,  through  an  unexampled  panic, 
six  hours  before  the  English  arrived. 
Here,  then,  we  again  behold  theEng« 
lish  enjoying  a  good  fortune  upon 
which  they  could  not  rely — but  these 
fortunate  eVents,  purchased  with  the 
ever-increasing  diminution  of  their 
army,  whither  could  they  carry  them  ? 
To  burn  the  French  squadron.    To 


touched,  surrendered  by  the  solff  ef-  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  take 

feet  of  the  terror  of  a  bombardment.  Antwerp.    But,  in  fine,  the  French 

Is  this  cowardice;  Is  it  treason  ?  .The  squadron  being  taken  and  burned,  it 

sequel   of  .  the    enquiry    will    prove  remaiiis  to  be  known,  whether  such 

which.  an  operation  was  worth  what  it  has 

Thus,  then,  the  sole  opposition  of  cost  ?  and  whether  it  be  very  prudeqtt 

Flushing,  which  detained  the  Eug-  to  j^o  to  an  expense  of  many  men,  arfd 


days, 
three 


li»h  expedition  only  twenty 
ought  to  have  detained  it 
months. 

Of  all  the  chances  of  succeeding. 

Universal  Mag.  Vol.  XII. 


of  forty  or  fifty  millions,  in  otder  to 
occasion  one's  enemy   a  loss  of  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  millions  ? 
But  the  ship!?  at  Antwerp  could  net  ^. 
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be  taken*  Thej  did  not  depend  up-  working  on  through  the  inundationi 
on>the  occupation  of  Flushing,  upon  and  marges,  in  short,  without  having 
thatof  Walcheren,  nor  of  any  island:  invested  the  town ;  and  if  thejmoit  . 
they  depended  upon  the  continent  invest  it  on  both  sides,  they  would  re- 
It  was  neoessary  to  take  Antwerp!  The  quire  to  have  two  armies:  1st,  One 
English,  who,  for  this  long  time  |>ast,  between  tlie  Head  of  Flanders  and 
have  not  travelled  upon  the  Conti-  the  town  of  St.  Nicholas,  opposite  to 
nent,  consulted  information  collected  Brussels  and  to  the  road  of  France: 
«ix  years  ai(o,  and  imagined  that  Ant-  indeed,  we  know  ho  General  bold 
werp  was  still  an  open  town,  as  it  was  enough  to  take  this  position  with  less 
when  it  was  only  a  tradini;;  port ;  they  than  eight  thousand  infantry,  and  be- 
did  not  take  into  their  calculation  the  tween  eight  and  ten  thousand  cavalry, 
works  of  these  latter  years,  especially  since  he  must  have  to  withstand  the 
those  which  the  Emperor  has  caused  army  which  should  arrive  from 
to  be  raised,  since  hi^  journey  to  Ant-  France ;  and  the  troops  should  stretch 
werp.  Upon  establishing  a  dock-  out  from  the  Head  of  Flanders,  that 
yard  in  that  town, 'he  ordered  its  forti-  is  to  say,  the  whole  garrison  of  Ant- 
ficat tons  to  be  again. raised;  it  is  now  werp,  which  is  a  combined  attack, 
surrounded  with  a  bastioned  rampart,  would  sally  out  on  that  side.  2d,  Oa 
The^  ditch,  filled  with  water,  which  the  side  of  the  town,  the  investment 
covers  this  rampart,  has  been  repair-  could  not  reasonably  take  place  wjth 
ed;  the  left  of  the  town  is  covered  by  an  army  of  less  than  40,000  men,  bar- 
an  immense  inundation,  which  re-  ing  in  front  a  corps  of  observation,  to 
moves  the  approaches  upwards  of  keep  in  check  the  army  of  the  Duke 
1500  fathoms ;  the  right  is  supported  of  Valmy,  assembled  at  Maestricht, 
by  the  citadel,  which  is  a  fine  piece  of  which  would  draw  near  Antwerp,  and 
fortification;  upon  this  front  several  having  another  corps  towards  Bergen- 
works  have  been  established;  among  op-Zoom,  against  the  Dutch.  It 
others,  a  £ne  half-moon,  with  its  would  therefore  have  been  easier  for 
counterscarp.  Upon  the  left  banks  Lord  Chatham  to  take  Brussels,  to 
of  the  Scheldt  there  arc  no  houses,  march  against  Ghent,  and  to  advance 
but  the  Head  of  Flanders  has  been  re-  as  tar  as  Flanders,  leaving  Antwerp 
«stablished,  and  its  works  are  pro-  and  the  French  army  behind  him,  than 
tected  by  an  inundation  of  two  thou-  to  undertake  to  in^vest  Antwerp  aod 
sand  fathoms  in  extent.    The  English  besiejje  it. 

eouid  not,  therefore,  take'  Antwerp       This  much  with  regard  to  the  same 
without  besieging  it,  without  method!-  side. 
caliy  opening  the  trenches,  without  [7\»  ie  continuedJl 

PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES. 

CORNWALL.  thousand*  of    persons    attended  the 

DIED.]  Lately,  at  Falmouth,  Mr.  funeral,  and  every  chaise,  within  60 

Nathaniel  Hiugston,  a  merchant  miles,  was  put  in  requisition  on  tbi! 

and  contractor,  of  the  first  resuecta-  occasion, 

bility.    This  gentleman  was  or  such  cumberlanO. 

great  bulk  and  stature,  that  a  part  oi  The  Free  Grammar  School  at  St 

bis  house  was  obliged  to  be  pulled  Bees,  near  Whitehaven,  founded  hy 

down,  to  permit  him  to  be  carried  Archbishop  Grindal,  in  th^  year  1597, 

from  his  chamber.    He  was  inclosed  hasnU  undergone  any  material  change 

in  three  cofiins— the  external  one  of  since  that  period,  until  the  present 

lead ;  which  vyas  6  it  6  in.  long,  2|  ft.  time.    Occasional  repairs  were  indeed 

deep,  and  8  ft.  S  in.  wide.     He  was  found  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 

drawn  about  ten  miles,  to  the  place  support  of  the  buildings;  butnoim- 

of  interment,  on  very  strong  wheels,  provemeut  seems  ever  to  have  been 

(for  no  hearse  could  bear  him,)  and  attempted.   Through  the  munificence 

put  into  the  grave  by  tackles  fixed  to  of  tlie  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  this  loog-fs- 

a  large  tree,  which  overhung  the  spot,  spected    seminary    is   uow  put  into 

Although  the  day  on   which  he  was  complete  order,  and  made  more  suit* 

inteircd  was  extremely  unfavourable,  aWc  to  the  purpose  intended  by  lltf 
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piQus  founder,  than  ft  has  been  at  any  a  mechanic  and  a  nianufactttrer,  and 
time  since  its  erection.  Exclusive  of  he  shall  ever  be  happy  to  communi- 
what  has  been  done  at  the  spacious  ca^e  hifi  ideas  and  improvements  to 
•chool-room,  the  library  is  rendered  persons  desirous  of  adopting  thciu." 
more  commodious.  The  master*8  Norfolk. 
house  (which  adjoins  the  school.)  has  At  the  late  Sessions  for  the  citv  of 
been  enlarged;  some  part$  of  it  re-  Norwich,  leave  was  obtained,  on 'the 
built;  a  good  garden  walled  round;  part  of  Major  Turner,  to  exhibit  ar- 
andthe'whole  made  a  very  comfort-  tides  of  the  peace  against  Mrs.  Sin- 
able  and  eligible  residence.  clair  Sutherland.  These  articles,  after 

mi    ■«    ,    j.T^^^,^*<  ,1*                 1  ^  recital  of  the  former  charges,  and 

^*^]l^.?*''^  of  Dundonald  has  engaged  the  decision  of  the  Court  upon  them, 

Mr  CaHaway  s  worsted-mill,  near  Can-  further  stated,  that  Mrs.  S.  Sutherland 

terbury,  where  his  lordship  purposes  had,  at  the  laiit  Sessions,  given  her 

to  introduce  a  new  manufactory,  the  own  recogniiance,  which  was  of  no 

intention  of  which  we  cannot  ^better  effect,  she  being  a  mairied  woman; 

^xpiain,  than  by  inserting  the  foUow-  that  only  seven  days  after  entering 

ing  copy  of  an  address  from  the  noble  jnto  this  recognizance,  she  came  again 

lEarl,   which   has    been     circulated  „pon    Major  Turner's    preuMseSv  at 

mnongst  those  who  are  concerned  in  Buckenham,   in  this  county,  .whilst 

tfee  worsted-hosiery  trade:—  he  was  there  i)resent,  looking  into  h|« 

**  Kent  produces  the  6ctt  wool  for  parlour  windows,  and  using  otfensivc 

the  worsted  and  hosiery  trades  pf  any  and  provoking  language,  and  that  this 

county  10  England,  and  yet  there  are  conduct  she  repeated  on  Several  oc- 

none  of  those  branches  established  m  casions  afterwards,  staying  for  one  or 

the  county :  indeed,  few  manufactures  two  hours  at  a  time ;  that  Major  Tur- 

«"iu             .  J  1.    •         -t    J     I.  Joer  having,  in  order  to  avoid  her,  re- 

^^l  {be   worsted-hosiery   trade  has  tired  into  an  upper  apartment  of  his 

hitherto  been  confined  principally  to  house,  Mrs.  S.  Sutherland  procured  a 

the  counties  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  ladder,    which,    setting   against    the 

part  of  Warwick,  and  Derby ;  to  each  wall  of  the  said  apartmeut,.hhe  mount- 

of  those  countiej  the  Kent  wool  is  sent  ed,  and  looked  in  attlie  window;  that 

at  z  amsider^M;  expense  in  carnage,  within  these  few  days  last  past,  Major 

besidp  oi^er  charges:    the  author  of  T.  received  a  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  S, 

this  short  statement,  begs  leave  ^o  call  containing  expressions  liable  to  con^ 

tbeattentipnofthe  inhabitants  of  the  struction  injurious  to  bis  character, 

county  of  Kent  to  the  manufacturing.  To  the  truth  of  these  articles  Major  T, 

«»^^coi«/^,  the  wool  which  is  -rown,  swore  in  presence  of  the  Court,  who 

thus  finding  employment  for  all  ages  determined  that  Mrs.  Sinclair  Suther- 


'  Suther- 
land  sUouId  find  two  sureties  iq  ]ooY, 
each  for  keeping  the  peace  towards 
Major  Turner  for  one  year.  On-  the 
lady  not  being  prepared  to  comply 
with  this  decision,  she  was  committed 
to  the  Castle ;  whence,  however,  sh« 
was  released  the  same  afternoon,  two 
gentlemen,  one  an  inhabitant  of 
this  city,  and  the  other  of  New  Buck- 
enham, having  agreed  to  be  bound 
for  her  in  the  penalties  above  mep- 
.,  ,    -  _      „-,,         ,     tioned.    The  court  decided  upon  the 

ncry,    has    engaged   Mr.  Callaway  s  question,  when  there  appeared— Ayes 
woretedTmilt,  for  wme  years,  late  in  24^Noe3  10 ;  ther^  being  34  Magis- 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Follows  and   ^^^^^  present  who  voted. 
Myers  in  London,  in  order  to  lead  the 

Ximy  and  to  introduces  spirit  oit^/m-  Somersetshire, 

fixturing  mdtutry  into  the  county  of  I>/<?</i]  At  Bath,  Mrs.  pranks, 
Kent;  (although  he  is  a  Peer)  he  is  daughter  of  Capt.  Russell,  aged  52 
convinced,  that  no  man  of  sense  will  years;  her  loss  is  extremely  regretted 
lliiink  the  wQrs«  of  j^im  because  be  ia  by  the  afilicted ;  her  whole  life  vras  a 

^^'^  Digitized  by  Google 


and  sexes.  / 

**  Next  to  food,  clothing,  in  this 
nortkerh  climate^  must  be  <kemed  an 
article  of  primary  necessity.  The  wri- 
ter of  this,  who  has  for  a  considerable 
time  past  made  the  proper  spinning 
of  worsted  and  all  kinds  of  wool  his 
particular  study,  and  has  improved 
the  worsted  machinery,  so  that  he 
ftpins  ttnce  as  fine  and  domble  the  quan- 
tittf  that  has  hitherto  been  «pun  bv 
the  common  worsted  spinning  inachr* 
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pattern,  as  a  chmtian,  a  wife/  and  a 
mother.  , 

At  Bristol,  aged  IQt  John  Dawes 
Worgan.  He  was  a  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  scholar;  had  added  the 
acquirement  of  the  French,  Italian, 
and  other  moderji  languages ;  and  was 
a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  domestic  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  discover- 
ed his  brilliant  talents,  but  whose  sa- 
|;ax:ity  always  predicted  an  early  grave 
to  this  specimen  of  premature  genius. 
Me  was  a  sincere  Christian,  of  amia- 
ble bannert,  and  unigipeacbable  mo- 
rals* 


DEATHS  ABROAD. 

At  Smradiatfca,  a  bathinp:-place  in 
Moravia,  died  lately  the  Howard  of 
Austria,  Count  Von  Berchbold,  a 
rictim  of  his  humane  efforts.  He 
travelled  in  Europe  for  13  years,  and 
four  years  in  Asia  and  Afi  ica,  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  hap- 
piness and  wretchedness  of  mankind, 
and  everywhere  to  promote  the  for- 
mer, and  mitijsjate  the  latter.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Moravian  Humane 
Society  and  of  the  Establishment  of 
Preservation  at  Prague  and  Bi*unn. 
Kot  one  hour  of  his  life  passed  un- 
profitably.  At  this  period  he  had, 
fionvcrtedhis'fineCastleofBacblowitz, 
in  Moravia,  into  an  hospital  for  sitk 
and  wounded  Austrians,  in  attending 
whom  he  caught  an  epidemic  fever, 
which  terminated  his,  life. 

At  Philadelphia,  aged  about  86 
years,  James  Pembertou,  Esq.  of  the 
society  .called  Quakers;  bv  which,  no 
less  than  by  the  community  aC.lar^^e, 
be  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
the  upright  dischari^e  of  his  religious 
and  civil  duties.  He  was  long  the 
colleague  of  Dr.  Benjam  Franklin,  in 
representing  that  (his  native)  city,  iu 
the  general  legislature  of  Pensylya- 
nia,  previous  to  the  revolution;  and 
^fter  it,  he  succeeded  the  philosopher 
as  president  of  the  society,  instituted 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  en* 
slaved;  A fricafts ;  vyhich,  with  varjons 
other  benevolent  olyects,  en i- aged  a 
large  proportion  of  his  time  moic  than 
balf  a  centMr}\  On  the  I3th,  at  the 
interment  of  his  ren>aii>s,  the  uspeet 
felt  for  his  memory  was  manifested 
\>y  a  v«ry  numei-ous'aitendauce  of  his 


fellow  citizem,  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
nominations. H  b  '  tem  perature,  anfi 
regular  habits,  contributed  to  pre- 
serve, almost  to  the  last,  the  uniitt- 
impaired  enjoyment  of  bis  intellectual 
faculties,  with  a  capacity  for  exert- 
ing them;  and  his  closing  momenti 
.evinced  the  peaceful  retrospect  of  a 
well-spent  life.—**  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  tba 
end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

At  Cronroe,  L  .Ambrose  Eccles, 
Esq,  a  character  of  the^  highest  re- 
spectability. A  profound  sdiolar,  a 
perfect  gentleman,  be  was  an  ornament 
to  society.  As  a  critic,  he  was  distin- 
guished among^  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare.  On  the  qualities  of  hii 
heart,  it  is  not,  at  present,  intended 
to  expatiate:  Perhaps  a  ^better  hw- 
hand,  a  better  father,  an4,-  tn  efenr 
rei>pect,  a  better  man  never  efcistea. 
After  a  regular  course  of  educatiWi, 
in  the  college  of  Dublin,  liewent*to 
the  Continent.  Here  bis-  "stay  was 
not  long.  From  France  he  proceeded 
to  Italy,  but  ill  health  limited  his  tow 
in  that  inreresting  country.  From 
Rome  he  j"eturned  to'Florettce,  where 
he  studied 'the  Italian  langu^^e,  with 
great  assiduity  and  success  under  a 
cefeb rated  professor.  But -be  was  sooo 
compelled,  by  the  stats  of  hisbealtb, 
to  retiirn.  borne.  On  4ii«  vwiV/*  be 
paused  fn  DoBdon,r  where  he-  €<»• 
triced  to  reside  sometime,  as^ciatiog 
with  smne  of~tb8  Teni^^able* literary 
characters  of  tbetlay.  With  the  Iste 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  boasted  no  intimacr, 
but  he  had  met  him  at  Tom  Davies's, 
and  paid  the  most  respectful  attertfion 
to  his  conversation.  Some  of  hb 
opinions  and  remarks^  whiclrhad  in- 
pressed  themsefves  deeply  iipon  bis 
memory,  he  used  to  take  pleasure  in 
repeating.  Revering  Tillotson,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  Doctor  ca|l 
him  **  a  pitiful  fellow*/'  But  he  wm 
still  more  astonished  to  hear  him  ac- 
knowledge, **  long  after  he  bad  been 
employed  in  preparing  hisi^hakspeaa 
for*  the.  public  eye,  indeed  a-very 
«hort  time  before  it  ijisued  from  tbe 
press,  that  he  had  never  yetTead  the 
pla^s  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.'*'r» 
I) n ring  his  residence  in  Londoa, 
the  theatre  enj;a|5cd  much  of  his  atr 
tention,  a'nd  his  passion  for  lliat  ele- 
i!:ant^ainusemcnt  grew  with  his  yean. 
He  followed  tjbe  best  perlbrmfirsitni^ 
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Ibeatre  to  theatre,  and  studied  the  best  editions  of  the  following  plays  :<-*Xear 
dramatic  writers.  From  an  admirer  and  Cpnieiine,  I)ub.  I793t  and  the 
he  became  a  critic.  Idolising  Shak-  Merchant  of  Venice^  Dub.  1805.  To 
'  speare,  he  often  lamented  that  his  each  play  be  has  assigned  a  separate 
dramas  had  suffered  in  their  struc*  ^rolume,  containing  not  only  notes 
ture,  from  the  ignorance  or  careless-  and  illustrations  of  various  commen- 
ness  of  the  first  editors.  Thisdeler-  tators,  with  remarks  by  the  editor, 
mined  him  to  atteitipt  a  transposition  but  the  several  critical  and  historical 
of  the  scenes,  in  a  few  places,  from  essays  that  have  appeared  at  different 
the  order  in  which  they,  have  been  •  times,  respecting  each  piece.  To 
handed  down  by  succe^ive  editions;  Cfjmbdine  he  has  added  a  new  transi- 
**  This,"  he  continues- in  the  modest  lation  of  the  ninthstory  of  5ec^/?</D<iy 
preface  to  his  edition  of  X/ctfr,  **  will  of  the  DeBamerone,  and  an  origioaa 
doubtless  be  thought  by  many  a  hardy  .air,  which  accompanies  the  words  of 
injaovation  ;  bift  if  it  be  considered  in  the  elegy  on  Fideles  death,  composed 
what  a  disorderly  and  neglected  state  on  purpose  for  his  publication,  by 
this  author*!  pieces  are  reported  to  Sig.  Giordani.  These  editions  M4 
bave  been  left  by  him,  and  how  little  yet  be  considered  as  a  valuable  ac- 
certainty  there  is  that  the  scenes  have  x:cssion  to  the  critical  labours  of  the 
hitherto  preserved  their  original  ar-  commentators  of  our  immortal  bard» 
ran^ement,  the  presumption  with  According  as  they  are  better  known^  ' 
'which  this  attempt  is  chargeable  will  they  will  rise  in  estimation.  The 
admit  of  much  extenuation^  and  it  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  the  au- 
were,  at  least,  to  be  wished  that  no  thor  of  an  Essay  on  the  revival  of  the 
privilege  of  alteration  more  injtirious  drama  in  Italy,  note  8,  p.^70,  is  only 
to  Shakspeare,  had  ever  been  assumed  justice  to  their  merits  **  As  you  like  it** 
J>y  any  of  his  editors.'*  What  he  was  prepared  for  the  press  upon  the 
attempted,  he  has  accomplished  with  same  plan,  but  it  sleeps  with  the 
i;reat  ingenuity  and  much  taste  in  his  editor.  ^ 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BANKRUPTCIES. 

Sepjt.  24,  to  Oct.  24,  I809,  inclusive. 
lEmtraeledfrom  the  Jjmdw  G^zetie.'}-^^The  Soliciiars^  Names  .ate  between  Parentketei. 

ALDERSON  T.  G.  jun.  Bury  St.  Ed-  merchant,  (Gregson  and  Co.  Angel-court). 
mon<rs,  printer,  (Giles,  Great  Shire-  Chadwick  A.  and  Chadwiok  J.  Bredbury- 
*]ane)i  Alcocks  J.  Nettlebed,  victualler,  green,  hattelrs,  (Milne  and  Co.  Temple). 
.(Attwood,  Ensham,  Oxford)'.  Anon  J.  Dean  D.  sen.  Dean  D.j mi.  and  Dean  J. 
Great  Drtflfield,  grocer,  (Rosser  and  Son,  St.  JohnVstreet,  cheesemongers,  (WHIet, 
-Bartletfs^buiidings).  ©*id  Co    Fiflsbury-Square).       DindaleJ. 

Browne  J.  and  Powell  J.  Liverpool,  mer-  K'mgstoa-upon-Hull,dealer,(PiereeiKirb3^ 
chants,  (.Blackstock,  London).  Ball  R.  street).  Duchatelay,  L.  D.  Great  Scotland- 
Easjt  Bfeot,  Somerset,  mercer,  (Blake,  yard,distiller,(Popkin,Dean-8treet).:I>rurf 
CookVcourt,  Carey  street).  Brown  T.  J.  F.  ^lerkenwell-green,.  brass-founder, 
Leeds,  ttax-spinner,  (Exley  ^nd  Co.  iFui-  (Meredith  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn), 
nivalis  Inn).  Bryan  T.  Mincing-lane,  bro-  Favell  E.  and  J,  Cambridge,  painters, 
ker,  (Owen  and  Co  BartlettVbuildings).  (Sandys  and  Co.  Crane-court).  Francis  J. 
JBrewer  T.  Baldwin*s-gardens,  tin-plate-  Leather-lane,  leather-seller,  (Kirk'mao, 
■worker,  (Pftrton,Walbrook).  BirtJ.Leek,-  Cloak -jane)  Fxance  S  Liverpool,  butcher, 
hampton,  Gloucester,  farmer,  (Price  and  (Blackstock,  St.  Mildre^d's-court),  Fuller 
Co.  Lincoln's-lmi).  Buck  G.  Cockspur-  J.  Lewes,  butcher,  (Turner,  Bouverie- 
Street,  tailor, ^Smith,  Charles-street).  street). 

Chetham  J.  Heatoa-Norris,  Manchester,  Greaves  B-  an(]  J.  Moseley,  Lancaster, 
check-maijufacturer,  (Lingard,  Heaton-  merchants,  (Battye, 'Chancery-lane).  G08- 
iNorrVs).  Chadwick  A.  Bredbury,  widow,  ling  S.  Stockport,  cotton-dealer,  (Avison, 
(Edge,  Inner-Temple).  Chad\yick  J.  Liverpool)  Gale  J.  New  London-street, 
Bredbury,  hat  manufacturer,  ( Edge,  Inner-  merchant,  (Oakley,  Martir/s-lane).  Gar- 
Temple).  Chadwick  J.  Lower  Thames-  nons  C.  Holborn,  trunk-maker,  (Popkipi 
street,  victualler,  (Popkin,   Dean-street).   Dean  street) 

Chase  D.t)ean-street,  leather-factor,  (Kirk-  Harrison  J.  Sonthwick,  ship-owner, 
man,  Cloak-lane).  'Comfort  M.  Bright-  (Hartley,  New  Bridge-street).  HoUis  ^1. 
helmstone,  carpenter,  (Fourl6  and  Co.  Reading,  grocer,  (Jenkins  and  Co.  New- 
Jp9ughty-s|rea).   Cuming  T.Castle'Cour^  lun),     H»U  H.|uid  U.  H.  Buchiii-J&he« 
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mcrchantt,  (AUiston,  Frceman'scouit). 
Hant.  R.  Nottingham,  mercer,  (Kinderley 
mnd  Co.  GrayVfnn-gquare).  Halltday  T. 
BaUdon,  York,  worsted-tj^mner,  (Evans, 
Hatton-Garden).  Hef  M  Cateaton-stre^t, 
warehouieman,  (BonrdiUon  and  Co.  Little 
Friday-street).  Hevett  J.  West  Bedfont, 
Staines,  farmer,  (Phillipton  and  Co.  Staple- 
Inn).  Houson  J.  Doncaster,  Tictualler, 
(Bigg,  Hatton-garden). 

Knowles  T.  York,  shopkeeper,  (Nettle- 
Yh!^»  Grocers^-halt). 

Letoux  H.  J.  othenHse  Leroax  H. 
Canonbnry-^qoare)  builder,  (Demon  and 
Co.  GrayVlnn).  Lucas  J.  P.  Birmingham, 
auctioneer,  (Frowd,  Temple). 

Mullens,  W.  Cheam,  Surrey,  builder, 
(Fowler,  Basing-lane).  Mather  T.  Ntew- 
cistle-upon-Tyne,  oilman,  (£dge.  Inner 
Temple).  Metcalf  J.  Now  London-street, 
merchant,  (Oakley,  Marti n*8- lane).  Mit- 
chell J.  New  Sleaford,  gr(»cer,  (Wilson, 
Greville-street).  Moore  J.  New  Surrey- 
street,  ironmonger,  (Elstob,  Catherine- 
court).  Mather  W.  Dudley,  fador,  (Turner 
MMi  Co.  Bloomsbury-s(iuare). 

Kiner  A.  Totnes,  Devon,  grocer,  (Wil- 
liams, Austin-friars).  Norris  J.  Portsmouth, 
1>aker,  (Howard,  Portsea).  M*Neal  N. 
London,  merchant,  ,(Nind,  Throgmorton- 
ttreet)« 

Fierce  T.  Canterbury,  brasier,  (Nether- 
ftole  and  Co.  Essex-street).  Prynn  A.  A. 
St.  Columb,  mercer,  (Hewlett,  RoU's- 
bttddtngs.  Fetter-lane).  Parkinson  G. 
Bracklersbnry,  warehouseman,  (Welch, 
Nicholas-hme).  Penrin  J.  Portwood,  cot- 
ton-spinner, (Newton  and  Co.  .Stockport). 
Piatt  W.  Bromley,  victualler,  (Popkin, 
Daan-ttraet).  Parker  W.  Buaknall  Iron- 
works, Stafford,  iroiiibunder,  (Pritchard, 
Broseley,  Shropshire). 


Roberts  R.  Liverpool,  merchant,  (War* 
rand  and  Co.  Castle-court).  Robson  T. 
Bishop- Weremouth,  builder,  (Blackitton, 
Symond*s-Inn).  Roscoe,J.L«iverpooI,grocei) 
(Cooper  and  Co.  Southampton-buildini^); 
Rouse  W.  Cheltenham,  watch-maW, 
(Vizard  and  Co.  LincoInVlnn).  Redfem 
J.  Bury,  Lancaster,  baker,  ( Windle,  John- 
street).  Ril^y  H.  Somerhons,  Halifsuc, 
cotton-spinner,  (Hurd,  King's  Bench* 
Walks). 

Stevenson  J.  Oxford-street,  dealer. and 
chapman,  (Allen  BemerVstreet).  Shaw. 
D.  Bamsley,  York,  mercer,  (Wilson,  Gre- 
viUe-streen.  Stratton  G.  Piccadilly,  iron- 
monger, (ropkin.  Dean- street).  Seccombe^ 
J.  Walkhampton,  Devnn,  yam  manufac- 
turer; Hore,  W.  Grampound,  woollen- 
man  ufscturer ;  Burley  C  woollen-maou. 
^cturer;  and  Serle  R.  Saint  Stephen^ 
Cornwall,  wooileti-manufacturer,  (Fair* 
baiik,  Ely-place).  Shil!ibe»r  H.  B.  Ply;» 
mouth-dock,  auctioneer,  (Williams  and  Co. 
PrmceVstreet). 

Taylor  W.  White  Hoise-hne,  Stepney, 
broker,  (Latimer,  GrayVInn-square). 
Tiroson  J.  W.  and  Baxter  J.  Lief:e8ter,^ 
linen  drapers,  (Bleasdale  and  Co  New-Inn)» 
Tig  well  J.  Gosport,  linen-draper,  (Syddall, 
Aldersgate-street).  Taylor  R.  BlytheV 
yard,  Whitecross-street,  chair-maker,  (Riiv 
sen  and  Co.  Crown-court).  Thompson  tf, 
Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  woollen  draper, 
(  Lockwood,  jun.  Easingwold). 

Williams  W.r  Liverpool,  dealer  and 
chapman,  (Holme,  Russel-square).  Win- 
dle E.  W  Rotherhithe-street,  ironmonger, 
(Noy,  Mincing-lane).  Wood  T.  St^- 
port,  Uilor,  (Newton  and  Co.  Stockport). 
Woodman  C.  Chesham,  wine-merchant, 
(Tilbury  and  Co.  Bedford-row).  WUIiams 
J.  Cadoxton,  near  Neath,  Glamorgan,  iron-, 
monger,  (WilHams  and  Co  LincolnVIonX 


PjatCES  OF    CANAL,    DOCK,  FIRE-OFFICE,  WATER- 
WORKS,   BREWERY    SHARES,    &c.  &c. 


•  I^ondon  Dock  Stock,  131/.  per  cent. 
West-India  ditto,  183/.  ditto, 
East-India  ditto,  128/.  ditto. 
Commercial  ditto,  175/.  ditto. 
East  Country  ditto,  90/.  per  share 
Grand  Junction  Canal  Shares,  22Q/.  ditto 
Grand  Surrey  ditto,  80/.  ditto. 
Grand  Union  ditto.  6/.  per  share  prem. 
Thames  and  Medway  dhto,  22/.  ditto 
Kennett  and  Avon  ditto,  45/.  per  share 
Globe   Fire  and  Life  Assurance   Sbar^,^ 


Oct  21,  1809.: 
Kent  ditto,  AU.  ditto. 
Rock  Life  Assurance,  4«.  to  bt.  per  share 

prem. 
Commercial  Road  Stock,  126/.  per  cent. 
London  Institution,  84/.  per  share 
Surrey  ditto,  par 

South  London  WaterWorks,  137/  pf.sham 
Eait  London  ditto,  226/.  ditto. 
West  Middlesex  ditto,  136/.  per  share 
Portsmouth  and   Farlington  ditto,  10/.  p« 

share  prem. 


121/.  ditto. 
Albion  ditto,  55/.  ditto 
Hope  ditto,  par 
Eagle  ditto,  par  ^ 
Atlas  ditto,  par 
Im^rial  Fire  Auurance,  641.  per  shkre. 

L.  WoLFJK  Had  Cq«  Canal^  D^ck^  4*  Stock  Brpktit 


Kent  ditto,  30/.  ditto 
Huddersfield  Canal  41/.  per  share 
Wilts  and  Berks  ditto  46/.  ditto. 
Croydon  ditto,  50/.  ditto. 
Auctiou  Mart,  36/.  ditto. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

THE  late  ^TOumble  state  of  th«  weather  has  been  pecuKarlf  senriceable  forgettiafi 
in  the  rest  of  the  harvest,  particularly  in  the  northern  districts. 

The  situation  of  the  wheat  crops,  especially  in  low  and  wet  situations,  has  been  mudi 
mended';  and  the  dibbling  system  seems  generally  taking  place  of  the  drill  practice. 
It  it  generally  agreed,  that  the  potatoe  crops  have  turned  out  ^eU,  both  in  quality  and 
produce  *,  but  the  continued  rains  iu  the  month  of  September,  have  injured  large  tractt 
•f  turnip,  and  other  green  crops  beyond  recovery. 

The  quantity  of  grass,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been  unustiatty  great  in  the 
mtdland  and  southern  districts ;  a  circumstance  which  has  contributed  to  the  late  high 
price  of  lean  stock  :  the  after  grass,  particularly  in  Middlesex,  iias  been  abundant. 

The  hop  plantations  in  Sussex  and  some  part  of  Mid-Kent  are  more  productive  tbaa 
east  Kent,  but  they  all  fall  short  of  the  quantity  at  which  they  have  been  estimated,*** 
The  Farnham  plantations  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  acres  near  the 
town,  is  very  unproductive.  Worcester,  Essex,  and  the  north  clays,  are  also  much 
blighted.  Weyhill  fair  is  expected  to  produce  a  very  small  supply  of  hopa  ;  but  as  the 
buyers  last  fair  purchased  sufficient  for  two  years*  Consumption,  the  demand  cannot  b^ 
great. 

Price  of  meat  in  Smith6e1d  Market :— Beef,  4s.  Od.  to  $s.  Od.  )->-Mutton,  3«.  8d.  t* 
,48.  8d.;— Veal,  As.  to  6s.  i— Pork,  Ss.  8d.  to  6s.  8d. 

Middleseacy  Oct.  25.  

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN, 
By  IheWinchesterQuarlerof  8  Bushels,  and  of  OATMEAL  perBolIof  140lbi» 

Averdupois,  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week  ended  Oct.  14,  1809. . 


INLAND   COUNTIES. 


MARITIME  COUNTIES. 


Middsx 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

Huntin. 

Northa. 

Eutland 

Leicest. 

Kotting, 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Herefor 

Wor'st. 

War\?ic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks' 

Brecon 

Montgo 

Radnor. 


Wheat 
s.    d 

112  ( 

113  ( 
100  ( 
100  1 
102  i 
104  ( 
109  ( 
10^  10 
108 
106 
121 
106 
108 
116 
119 
105 
109 
113 
111 
121 
106 
119 


Rye 
s.  d 
60    1 

58  C 

59  € 

60  t 


72 
75 
67 
63 


Barley 
s.     d 
50 
52 
46 
49 
48 
52 
58    3 
.56  10 
58    0 


74 
54 
56  10 


65     0 


61  5 
63  11 

50  10 
65  10 
72   10 


72     0 


53 
49 
49 
48 
57 
62 
52 


Oats 
s.    d. 

37  5 
40  10 

36    8 

36  10 
33    6 

35  6 

37  6 

36  11 

37  4 
40  4 
39     7 

37  10 

38  4 
43  0 
43  b 
38  8 
35  10 
39 
38 


«8 
29 
32 


Average  of  England  and  IVales 

Wheat  I06s.7d  ,  Rye  64s  ;3d.j  Barley 
5'i8.  Id.}  Oats  3i?s  4d.;  Beansj 
62s.  Id.;  Pease  62».  8d.  J  Oatmcall 
63s.  8d.  • 


Essex  •«...• 
Kent    ...... 

Susex     •••• 

Suffolk    .... 

Cambridge  •« 
Norfolk    .... 

Lincoln    •  •  •  • 

York    

Durham  ..•• 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmorland 
Lancaster     • . 
(Chester    .... 

Rint    ...... 

Denbigh      . , 
Anglcsea  .... 

Carnarvpn   •• 
Vlerioneth    .. 
Cardigan  .... 

i^em broke    . , 
Carmarthen*. 
Glamorgan  ,. 
Gloucesier  ,. 
Somerset .... 

Monmouth  , , 

Devou 

Cornwall .... 

Dorset 

Kants  , . . .  ^ . 


Wheat 

s.     d. 
112 
106 
106 

95 
104 

97 
107 

94 

93 

91 
103 
113 
109 
100 
121 
116 


Rye 
s.    d 

56    6 
60    0 


105 
108 

92 

81 
100 
101 
115 
111  11 
117  11 

99 

96 
113  U 
111 


54 
68 
55  0 
64  10 
67    3 


68 
69 
76 


Barley 
s.     d 

5t     4 

45  9 

51    0 

46  11 
46  0 
44  5 
53  5 
48     0 


48 
51 
51 

48 
65 
59 
59 


50 
56 
48 
44 
51 
53 
64 
58 
58 
47 
42 
50 
51 


Oatfi 

s. 

d. 

36 

• 

37 

0 

35 

0 

S3  10 

27 

» 

SI 

s 

29 

I 

29 

3 

31 

6 

31 

0 

32 

5 

32 

6 

34 

1 

f« 

9 

m,^ 

34 

t 

27 

0 

27 

0 

30 

f 

16 

0 

18 

a 

18 

0 

24 

0 

29    8 


24 
36 

35 


BILL  of  MORTALITY,  from  SEPT.  27,  to  OCT.  24,  1809. 
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CHRISTENED.  I  BURIEP. 

Males  765  ?  ,  .^n  Males,  565  ) 
Femntfes  735  \  ^^^  |  Females  527  S 
Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old   330  < 

Peck  Loaf,  5s.8d.  5s.8d,  js  5d.5s.5d. 
.Salt,  208,  per  bushel,  4i|>etlb. 


2  and  5 

5  and  10  - 
10  and  20  - 
>20  and  30 
30  and  40  -  106 
40  and  50  -  115 
50  and  60  - 


127 
52 
37 
87 


87 


r>0  and  70  -  7$ 
70  and  80  -  5S 
80  and  90  - 
90  andlOd  - 


16 
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**  We  shall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other 
cause,  if  we  can  be  numbered  among  the  writem^rho  have  given  ardour  to  virtue, 
and  confidence  to  ttuth.^—-DR.  Johnson. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Two  osiC^iNAL  LBtTB«8  ffom  M.  luable  miscellany.  It  was  not  one 
Campomans%>  of  the  RoyaL  Aca-  year  after  tfie  date  of  Dr.  Robertson'g 
demy  of  History  at  Maidrid,  and  reply,  namely  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
Dr»  RoBiaTsoXj  the  Historian  of  wry  i  Jjg,  that  the  Spanish  govem- 
JhtCmca.  ment  deemed  it  right  to  prohibit  the 

gjij  work  which  had  procured  him  an 

DrT/^\  T  T^  c.      --.  •   1.-  -.  admiaiion  into  the  Koyal  Academy  of 

^94^9.^^^^'l".^^?I!v^^  History  at  Madrid.  Strict  orders 
of  tha  hfc?  and  wntirtgs  of  Dr.  ^ere  sent  to  all  the  sea-ports  and  cue- 
Robertson,  p.  78,  speakir^  of  his  tom-houses  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
Hwtajy  of  America,  says,—  tion  of  the  History  of  America  into 

The  Spauish  nation  were  not  the  kingdom  in  any  language  what- 
insensible  to  what  they  owed  to  Dr.  soever  j%id  the  A^demy  were  di- 
fiobert^  for  the  temperate  spirit  rected  to  nominate  two  of  their  mem- 
with  which  he  had  related  this  por-  bers  to  impugn  and  criticise  Dr.  Ro- 
toon  ctf  their  story.  On  the^  8th  of  bertson's  book.  This  was  not,  how. 
August,  1777,  he  was  unanimously  ^^er,  done,  tfce  Academy  having  per- 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca-  tinently  replied,  that  they  would  wU- 
demy  of  History  at  Madrid;  mtesti.  Xm^y  accede  to  the  desire  of  the 
naony  of  their  approbation  of  the  in-  government,  provided  they  were  also 
dostry  and  care  with  which  he  has  at  liberty  to  appoint  two  others  to 
applied  to  the  study  of  Spanish -his.  defend  the  work.  Don  Ramon  de 
tory,  and  as  a  recorapence  for  his  Guevara's  translation,  which  was  al* 
aeqt  m  having  contributed  so  much  most  ready  for  the  prc«s.  was,  oi 
to  dlustrate  and  spread  the  knowledge  course,  included  in  the  proscription. 
OT  it  in  foreign  countries.    The  Aca-  t         c-  •     «, 

demy,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  ^  ^°*>  :wr,  yours^  ace. 

one  of  its  members  to  translate  the  Nw,  1,  ISOg.  S.  H.  W« 

history  of  Anoerica  into  Spanish  5  and 

it  is  believed,  that  considerable  pro-  Letter  from  M,  Campomanes,  in  Be* 
pess  had  been  made  in  the  tranala-  half  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  His* 
tion,  when  the  Spanish  government,  tory  at  Madrid^  to  Dr,  Robertson, 
jwlgmg  it  inexpedient  that  a  work  Mui  senor  mio,  seria  inutil  estender 
should^  he  made  pubhc,  m  which^  the  ^^e  en  manifestar  a  V.  S.  quanta  esti- 
pature  of  the  trade  with  Anaerica  and  macion  hacen  los  Espanoles  literates 
the  system  of  cdoni^admmistration  ^e  sus  obras,  y  los  motivos  que  me 
were  so  fully  explained,  interposed  Its  obligan  a  escrivir  esta  carta.  Despues 
authority  to  stop  the  undertaking."  de  haver  escrito  a  V.  S.  la  historia  de 
Authentic  copies  of  the  letters  writ-  su  patria  con  tanta  concision  y  acierf  o, 
ten  on  the  above  occasion  by  M.  emprendro  la  de  Carlos  V,  en  la  mas 
Campomanes  to  Dr.  Robertson,  to  delicada  crisis  de  Europa;  desempeno 
communicate  his  election,  and  by  the  la  V.  S.  con  admiracion  coraun,  pe- 
latter  in  replv,  having  lately  fallen  netrando  los  mayores  arcanos  de  la 
hito  n^fy  hands,  I  transmit  them  to  constitucioiL  de  nuestra  monarchia 
yoti  in  the  original  Spanish,  together  Espagnola.  Perd  que  mucho  a  vista 
with  translations,  judging,  them  not  de  su  excellente  discurso  sobre  el  go- 
Ufiwovthy  <tf  preservation  in  your  va*  biemo  feudal  desde  la  d^cadencia  del 
UwivbrsalMao.Vol.XU.  2  7  n        \ 
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imperio  Occidental  hasta  el  tiempo  entre  nosotros^  sin  declinar  en  parci- 
del  mismo  Carlos  ?  £n  el  se  v^n  ae-  alidad.  Yo  me  ofresco  a  V.  S.  can 
serabaeltas  por  otro  aspedtd  aquellas  todas  veras,  y  puedo  aBaenrarle  sin 
particulares  costumbres  que  mescla-  lisonja  que  pfocos  libros  nan  podido 
ron  la  Barbarie  Tartara  con  un  dea-  grungear  una  estimacion  tan  solida 
precio  alto  de  los  vencindos  j  y  un  '  entre  las  gentes  de  letras  de  este  pays 
d^scuido  de  todas  las  clases  de  los  entre  tanto.  Pido  a  Dios  goarde  sa 
pueblos,  a  excepcipn  de  pocas  privi-  vida  muchos  anos.  Madnd  y  Sep- 
legi^das.  Ningun  verdadero  anior  a  trembre  29  de  1777- 
lal  artes,  y  un  general  abandono  de  -,       »  ^       .r  ^l      y_.^ 

las   investlgaciones   uUlos,  substitu-  Translation  of  the  alove. 

yendo  en  su  lugar  las  sutilezas  esco-       Sir, — ^It  appears  almost  unnece«> 
lasticas,  dictadas  en  las  celdas  de  los  sary  for. roe  to  bear  testimony  toyo« 
folitarios  o  cendvitas,  y  trasladadas  of  the  estimation  in  which  aul  icitid* 
despues  a  las  universidades  literarias.  ligent  Spaniards  hold  your  works,  as 
Es  cierto  que  los  nuevos  descubrimi-  well  as  of  the  motives  whidi  myd 
entos  del  Orienle,  y  del  Occidente,  me  to  write  to  you.    After  bavmg 
fueron  parte  para  sacar  la  Europa  del  composed  the  history  of  your  o^m 
espiritu  feudal.    V.  S.  da  a  estas  des-  country  with  so  much  accuracy  and 
cuorimientos  en  sus  dos  primeros  to-  acuteness,you  undertook,  in  that  of 
mos  de  la  America  aquella  serie,  y  Charles  V,  a  description  of  the  most 
enlace  de  la  historia  antigua  y  roodet-  important  crisis  of  Earope.    In  tbu 
iia,  a  que  pueden  alcanzar  pocos  hom-  arauous  undertaking  you   have  ao- 
|)res.     Yo  he  leydo  el  primerlibro  quitted  yourself  so  as.  to  excite  nni- 
con  admiracion,  y  un  gusto  indecible.  versal   admiration,  penetrating  into 
JEl  mismo  he  advertido  en  la  celebre  that  most  profound  arcana  of  oar 
contraversia  del  obispo  db  Chiapa,  Spanish  monarchy.    But  what  shi^l 
cuya  disputa  resuelve  V.  S.  con  un  I  say  on  the  subject  of  your  e&celieQt 
juicio  superior.    Yo  pensava  escrivir  discourse  on  the  feudal  government 
a  V.  S.  por  mas  estenso ;   abora  me  from  the  fall  x>f  the  we^iem  empire 
redusco  a  remitir  a  V.  S.  el  titulo  de  till  the  age  of  Charles  V  ?    Wetbeie 
academico  que  la  real  Academia  de  la  behold,  developed  and  placed  in  a 
Historia,  con  universal  acclamacion,  new  point  of  view,  the  peculiar  raaa- 
me  ha  encargado    de  dirigirle   por  ners  which  were  introduced  by  those 
mano  de  Mylord  Grantham.    Espcro  barbarian  Tartars,  in  their  probd  <fe- 
en  breve,  y  segun  lo  permitan  los  dain  for  the  vanquished,  and  in  their 
muchos  negocios  que  me  rodean,  re-  total  disregard  ot  all  thie  classy  of  the 
mitir  a  V.  S.  alguuas  observaciones  ^  community,  save   a  few  privileged 
y  la  primera  acerca  de  si  el  dei*ec{)o  y  orders.    Thenceforward  aU  true  &re 
cspintu   feudal    ban    tenido  propia-  of  science  was  lost ;  all  useful  diaqiu* 
jinente  lugar  en  Espana^    La  tradu-  sitions  were  abandoned,  and  in  their 
cion  que  sq  <?sta  haciendo  por  don  stead   arose   the   subtleties   of   the 
Bannon  de  Guevara  de  la  historia  de  schools,  engendered  in  the  solitanr 
los  descubrimientos  de  America,,  a  cells  of  monks  and  hermits,  and  rf- 
vista  de  la  Academia,  tiene  una  fraze  terwards  transferred  into  universities 
que  parece  original  5  y  al  parecer  ex-  of  literature.    It  is  obtain  that  the 
prime  con  mucha  proprieoad  la  flui-  new  discoveries,  both  in  the  eastaod 
del,  y  la  elaqucnte  diccion  del  autor  in  the  west,  constituted  one  of  the 
original.    Yo,  en  mi  particular,  doy  causes   whidi    emancipated   ^irope 
a  V .  S.  gracias  por  las  honras  que  me  from  the  feudal  system.     In  the  two 
hace  en  sus  escritos.    Mis  occupa-  iirst  volumes  of  your  America,  you 
clones  son  tales  .que  no  me  dejan  place  those  dirxxjveries  in  an  order,  a 
tiempopara  vacar  seriamente  a  quel-  series,  interlacing  and  combiniog  so 
las  detmidas  comparaciones    de   las  naturally  with  them  the  events  bodi 
edades,  de  las  costumbres,  de  la  diver-  of  ancient  and  of  modern  histoiy, 
aidad  de  los  goviernos,  v  de  las  cau-  that  few  men  could  have  succeeded 
sas  que  ban  in^uldo  en  las  catastrofes  in.    I  have  perused  the  first  vdope 

g)liticus  delas  naciones  masdignas.  in  particular  with  a  degree  of  adrokt- 
sto  es  lo  que  save  deserapenar  V.  S.   tion  and  pleasure  that  is  not  ea^  to 
desde  lu  gavinete^  como  siestubiera  exprefi;  and  I  canjay  the  sam^vtii^ 
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respect  to  the  celebrated  dispute  rela- 
tive tb  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  which 
you  decide  with  superior  judgment. 
1  had  intended  to  have  written  you 
xriore  at  large,  but  I  find  myself  com- 
pelled for  the  present  to  confine  mv- 
•elf  to  the  transmission  to  you  of  tne 
title  of  Academician,  which  th^  Royal 
Academy  of  History  have,  with  una- 
nimous acclamation,  charged  me  to 
convey  to  you,  through  the  medium 
of  Lord  (irantham.  In  the  mean 
time  I  hope,  if  the  many  occupations 
which  call  for  my  attention  permit 
tne,  to  transmit  a  few  observations  to 
you  ;  the  first  of  which  will  relate  to 
the  question,  whether  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  the  rights  derived  from  it, 
ever  existed  in  Spain.  The  transla- 
tion of  your  Histor}'  of  America, 
which  is  making,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Academy,  ny  Don  Ramon  de 
Ouevara,  is  in  a  style  of  originalit)r, 
^vhich  appears  to  convey  with  spirit 
and  propriety  the  fluency  and  the 
elpquent  diction  of  the  author.  On 
my  own  part,  I  have  to  render  you 
■  jBy  thanks  for  the  honour  you  bestow 
Upon  me  in  your  writings.  My  oc- 
cupations are  such,  that  they  do  not 
leave  me  sufficient  leisure  to  reflect, 
as  seriously  as  I  could  wish,  on  the 
<?omparative  effects  of  the  various 
ages,    manners,    governments,    and 

•  other  causes'  which  have  influenced 
the  political  catastrophes  of  the  most 
celebrated  nations.  .  It  is  this  which 

*  you  so  well  know  hov«^  to  do  from  the 
Interioi^  of  your  closet,  as  accurately 
as  if  you  lived  in  the  ages  and  places 
you  describe,  without  being  biassed 
hy  prejudice  or  partiality,  f  sincere- 
ly aflSrra,  and  can  assure  you,  without 
any  flattery,  that  few  books  have  ob- 
tained amongst  the  literati  of  this 
country  a  more  solid  reputation  than 
yoprs  has  acquired.  I  pray  Gbd  to 
preserve  your  life  for  many  years. — 
Madrid,  the  29th  September^  1 777. 

Dr.  Roheris(nCs  Ansiver  was  written 
in  Spanish,  and  t(ie  following  is  an 
exact  Copy  of  it : —  ' 

^   En  el  Collegio  de  Edimburgo, 
a  3de  Enero  de  1778. 

'  Mui  senor  mio.  Milord  Grantham 
ha  tenido  la  bondad  de  remetir  me  la 
carta  <}ue  V.  S.  iUustrissima  se  tomd 
la  molestia  de  escrivir  me,  participan- 
^m»  U  siugularissima  y  mesperada 


honra  que  se  ha  servido  dispensar  me 
la  real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  E^ 
concepto  favorable  de  los  hombres  de 
discern imento  j  y  candor,  es  una  de 
las  mas  gustosas  recompensas  que 
puede  conseguir  un  autor  por  sus 
tarcas  literarias ;  quanto  mas  hsonjera 
y  apreciable  sera  una  senal  de^aproba- 
cion  de  un  cuerpo  tan  justamente  dis- 
tinguido  por  el  merito  y  talento  de  sus 
individuos ! 

Quando  me  fue  necessario  repre* 
sentar  en  mi  historia  de  Carlos  V  la 
antigua  constitucion  de  la  monarquia 
Espagnola,  y  despues  quando  me  he 
aventurado  a  bosquejar  la  planta,  y 
govierno  interior  de  las  colonias  de 
Espana  en  el  nuevo  mundo,  he  reco- 
nocido  plenamente  las  mtchas  des- 
ventajas  con  que  por  necesidad  tra- 
baja  un  estrangero  en  semej antes 
investi^aciones.  Per 6  i"""ocure  com- 
pensar  las  bUscando  con  prolixa  dili- 
gencia  1^  verdad  en  los  autores  ori^;i- 
nales,  y  en  las  leyes  publicas  de  este 
pays ;  precediendo  con  mucha  cautela, 
y  precaviendo  cuidadadosamente  con- 
tra las  preocupaciones  faciles  de  for- 
marse  en.  el  espiritu  de  uri  hombre 
oriado  bajo  una  forma  de  gobierno,  y 
un  systema  de  religion  mui  distintos 
de  los  de  la  nacion  que  emprende 
descrivir.  El  haverse  dignado  la  real 
Academia  autorizar  con  su  aprovacion 
mis  obras,  me  hace  esperar  que  6  avre 
incurrido  en  menos  errores  de  los  que 
recelava,  o  que  los  sugetos  respecta- 
bles que  me  han  favorecido  con  ad- 
miracion  en  su  gremio,  avran  mirado 
mis  faltas  con  ojos  indulgentes,  ea 
conslderacion  al  esmero  con  que  tra- 
baje  por  evitar  las. 

.  Si  V.  S.  iUustrissima  tuviese Ja  be- 
nigdidad  de  indican  me  de  que  modp 
podre  contrebuir  en  algo  a  los  loables 
e  importantes  fines  del  institute  aca- 
demico,  me  gloriare  de  cooperar  a 
ellos  con  semejantes  companeros,  y 
me  tendre  por  dichoso  en  conseguir 
nuevas  oportunidades  de  manifestar 
mi  celo  por  el  nopor  de  una  nacion 
que  yo  he  respetado  mas  que  algunos 
escri tores  estrangeros,  por  lo  misrao 
que  me  dedique  a  conocer  la  mejor. 

Permita  me,  V.  S.  iUustrissima,  ma- 
nifestarle '  quata  satisfaccion  esperi- 
mento,  reflexionando  el  honor  que 
disfruto  ahora  en  haver  contraido  tan 
immediato  enlace  con  V.  S.  iUustris- 
sima, y  en  ballar  me  bajo  la  im-< 
2YZ 
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medtata  direccion  de  una  persona  batioii»  makes  me  hope  J^bat  I  hsKre 
cujos  talentos  admiro,  tiempo  bace,  y  incurred  fewer  errors  than  I  expect- 
de  cayos  escritos  be  sacado  mucbas  ed,  or  perhaps  inclines  me  to  believe 
tnstrucciooes.  that  the  respectable  gj^ntlemen  who 

Sirvase,  V.  S.  iUustrissima,  anadir  have  favoured  me  with  an  admission 
a  8Us  demas  finezas  la  de  comunicar  into  their  society,  have  looked  upon 
a  todos  los  miembros  de  ese  real  cu-  my  faults  with  eyes  ot  indulgence,  in 
«rpo,  los  ardientos  afectos  de  respetoy  consideration  of  the  exertions  I  have 
tetimacion,  \  gratitud  que  les  profeso.  made  to  avoid  them. 

Tengo  el  honor  deser  con  la  devida      If  you  would  have  the  goodness  to 

atencion  iUustrissimo  senor,  el  mas  instruct  me  in  what  manner  I  can  in 

obediente,  y  rendido  servidor  de  V.  S,  any  thing  be  able  to  eon  tribute  tp  the 

illustnssima.  laudable  and  important  purposes  of 

GuiLLBLMO  RoBBai^oN.  the  Academy,  I  shall  glory  in  the 

«,       ,  ^  mean^  of  co-operating  with  such  asso- 

Iranslatton.  ^iates,  and  thereby  procuring  further 

College  of  Edinburgh,      opportunities  of  manifesting  ray  zeal 

theSd  January,  1778.  in  favour  of  a  nation,  whom  I  have 

Sir,— Lord  Grantham  has  had  the  learnt  to  respect  mcare  than  other 
goodness  to  hand  me  the  letter  which  foreign  writers  have  done,  only  be- 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  cause  I  have  applied  myself  to  become 
me,  communicating  to  me  the  disfm-  more  intimately  acquainted  with  it. 
guished  and  unexpected  honour  which  Permit  me,  Sir»  to  eiqpress  to  yoa 
uie  Royal  Academy  of  History  have  individually,  the  satisfactioti  I  expe- 
conferred  on  me.  The  favourable  ri^ce  in  contractinjg  a  new  connec* 
judgment  of  men  of  discernment  and  tion  with  yoii,  and  in  iSuding  mysdf 
candour  is  one  of  the  noost 'grateful  in  immediate  correspondence  with  a 
rewards  which  can  be  bestowed  person  whose  talents  I  have  kmg  ad- 
vpon  an  author  for  his  literary  la-  mired,  and  frona  whose  -writings  t 
bours  i  how  much  mure  flattering  have  largely  drawn  both  informSioo 
and  valuable  must  be  a  testimony  of  and  pleasure, 
approbation  from  a  society  so  justly  Please  to  add  another  obligation  to 
distinguished  by  the  merits  and  the  those  for  which  I  am  already  bound 
talent«  of  the  individuals  who  com-  to  you,  by  coommnicating  to  all  the 
pose  it !  ,   members  of  the  Academy,  the  w^arm 

When  it  became  necessary  to  me,'  sentiments  of  respect,  of  esteem,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  History  of  of  gratitude,  wnich  I  profess  for 
Charles  V,  to  delineate  the  ancient  them. 

constimtion  of  the  Spanish  monar-       I  liave  the  honour  to  be,  with  due 
chy;  and  afterwards  when  I  adven-  respect,    Sir,   your   most  obedient^ 
tured  to  develope  the  settlement,  and  humble,  servant,  , 
interior  government  of  the  colonies  William  Robsrtsov. 

of  Spain  in  the  new  world,  I  felt 


mosr  forcibly  the  disadvantages  which     .  ^  a  r  tk 

must  necessarily  attend  a  foreigner  in  ^«  HiSTOitiCAL  Accouwr  q/  tke 
similar  disquisitions.  I  endeavoured  Origik  and  Progress  o/Com- 
to  counteract  them,  by  searcliing  with  merce  letween  FRANcaan^GREAT 
persevering  diligence,  both  the  origi.  Britain:  Finishing  tfie  Descnp^ 
nal  authors  and  tlie  public  acts  of  the  tiveSertes  of  the  (liferent  Branches 
country ;  proceeding  with  much  cati-  «/  F»knch  Commerce  -  which  has 
,  flon,  and  endeavourmg  carefully  to  appeared  m  the  Vitiversal  Ma- 
guard     against     the     prepossessions       <>aziNb. 

which  naturallv  would  exist  in  a  man  ^T^HE  inhabitants  of  the-Bri^sh 
born  and  educated  under  a  form  of  JL  Islands,  for  a consderabis  period 
government,  and  in  a  system  of  reli-  subsequent  to  the  civilization  of  tbe 
^on,  widely  different  from  those  of  Gauls,  Ijved  in- a  rude  and  barbarous 
me  nation  whose  acts  he  had  under-  state.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
took  to  recount.  The  honour  which  England  bears  away  the  palm  ^rom 
the  Academy  have  done  noe,  in  sane--  France,  not  oaly  as  a  civilized,  bat  as 
tioning  my  works  with  tbeil:  appro-  an  agricukttral»  and  commercial  sa» 
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tioa.  At  the  end  of  the  1 3th  centuiy, 
when  Philip  fe  Bel,  in  order  to  so^ 
port  the  French  manufactures,  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  wool,  the 
rulers  of  Great  Britain,  fearing  that 
they  should  in  consequence  &  der 
prived  of  the  profits  which  they, de- 
rived from  the  duties  laid  on  the 
article,  prevailed  upon  the  Belgians 
to  take  wools  in  exchange  for^the  va- 
rious stuffs,  with  which  they  supplied 
England.  After  a  lapse  of  more  than 
20O  years,  namely  at  the  commencBT 
ment  of  the  l6th  century,  the  Engr 
lish  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  making  soap*  an  article  indisr 
pensable  in  woollen  manufactories,  as 
well  as  in  many  others.  Now,  it  is 
not  only  certain  that  the  use  of  soap 
was  known  in  France  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  but  it  is  well  ascer* 
tained  that  the  wools  of  Amiens, 
Hheinsj  Beauvais,  and  Arras,  were 
b  much  refute  during  the  I3th  and 
14th  centuries.  By  what  means  has 
France,  then,  forfeited  her  superiority 
over  England  in  point  of  natural  in- 
dustry }  4s  a  question  that  may  reason- 
ably be  asked.— Whether  Colbert 
already  dreaded  a  rivalship  on  the 
part  of  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Dutch,  in  their  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens, or  that  he  feared  the  latter,  with 
whom  the  French  were  tlien  at  war, 
might  send  their  .wools  into  France 
by  way  of  England,  certain  it  is  that 
by  the.  decree  of  1667  he  doubled 
the  duties  laid  upon  foreign  wools. 
This  step  evidently  induced  the  Eng- 
lish, in  i66Q,  to  solicit  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France',  the  plan  of  which  > 
was  imparted  to  some  of  the  principal 
French  merchants ;  but  the  project 
miscarried,  in  consequence  of  Col- 
bert's demands  being  rather  too  ex- 
orbitant. In  1678,  the  English  par- 
liament stopped  the  current  of  com- 
merce between  ]f ranee  and  Great 
Britain.  Hitherto  the  intercourse 
liad  been  conducted  with  facility,  ex- 

T  "  Soap  was,  made  at  Marseilles, 
before  the  conq  ties t  of  the  Gauls  by 
tbeRomaos.  The Marseillese learned 
the  artofmakiog  it  from  the  Celts; 
bttt.tbe  produce  of  this  manufacture 
would  bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with 
the  soap  now  made  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope,**— {Marseiiie  AncicMne  ai  Mo- 
derne,  par  M.  G«$r«.) 


cept  with  rqpard  \(o  the  payment  of 

the  duties  imposed  hy  the  respective 
nations.  The  freedom  of  commercial 
intercourse  was  re-established  in  th# 
r^ign  of  James  II.  in  1685  \  but  ici 
l687>  France  having;  doubled  tfao 
duties  on  broad-cloths  and,  serges^ 
William  III.  retaliated,  and  in  hit 
declaration  of  war,  (anito  168^)  com* 
plained  of  the  heavy  imposts  laid  upon 
English  manu&ctures  by  Ixiuis  XIVT. 
At  thei  peace  of  Riswick,  England  di- 
minished  nothing  of  the  heavy  dutioK 
imposed  upon  several  sorts  oTFrenck 
merchandize,  particularly  wines. 
France  endeavoured  to  return  lik^ 
for  like,  but  Holland  obtaining  signal 
advantages  by  this  proceeding,  indl«> 
rectly  snared  her  profits  with  ti»p 
English.  The  duties  upon  Dutch 
woollens  were  reduced  by  nearly  one 
half  in  virtue  of  a  decree  passed  ia 
1699,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
va<)t  quantities  of  English  goods  were 
introduced  into  France,  under  the 
name  of  Dutch  stu.ti^.  With  the  de*- 
sign  of  counteracting  this  evil,  the 
French  order  of  council,  of  I701-, 
prohibited  English  manu&ctures  of 
every  description  from  being  brought 
either  directly  or  indirectly  into 
France.  At  the  peace  of  tf  trecht,  im 
iyi3,  the  English  ministry  consulted 
the  true  interests  of  the  community, 
l^y  effecting  a  treaty  of  commerce  Qn4 
tiavigation  between- the  two  nations* 
^j  the  clauses  of  this  treaty  the  re- 
gulations of  lt)d4  were  renewed :  to 
th^  exclusion,  however,  of  four  kinds 
of  goods,  namely  woollens,  sugar, 
salted-fish,  and  the  produce  of  the 
whale,  the  duties  upon  which  were 
submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  cer» 
tain  commissioners.  In^  less  than  a 
month  the  duties  upon  these  articles 
were  placed  on  a  footitij^  with  those 
laid  upon  Dutch  commodities  m  l^f^ 
The  duties  were  rather  higher  thaa 
those  of  1664,  and  more  modevBte 
than  those  of  1667.  France  steadilj 
refused  receiving  the  merchandise  of 
the  Levant  and  the  East  Indies,  or 
any  part  of  them,  through  the  me*» 
dium  of  England.  Amongst  other 
demands,  made  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  which  were  &vOured  by  the 
English  ministry,  wore  th^  foUowing  & 
v\t.  That  the  wines  and  brandy  of 
France,  should  ptily  be  subject  to  the 
jame  duties  as  aunilar  articles  inj^ 
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|iorted  into  Britdn  from  other  parte 
of  Europe ;  that  one  half  of  the  addi- 
boDfll  daty  of  8/.  per  ton  shoold  be 
revolced,  and  the  Frencn  wines  be 
t^u9  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Portu- 
gese 5  that  the  importation  of  thead- 
lace  should  be  permittedj  the  article 
to  be  subject  only  to  the  same  duties 
as  similar  articles  brought  from  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  duties 
<if  25  percent,  on  all  sorts  of  French 
merchandise  should  be  annulled.  A 
bill  was  brought  into  priiament, 
framed  in  exact  confbnriity  to  those 
^mands^  but  was  rejected  by  a  large 
zfiajority.  Such  was  the  state  of  af« 
^Irs  between  the  two  powers  at  the 
«fid  of  Louis  XIV's  reign.  At  this 
epoch,  the  exports  of  England  to 
Irance,  amounted  to  .the  sum  of 
nearly  578,1181.  annually,  viz.  1st, 
wools,  cottons,  dressed  hides,  iron- 
mongery, and  other  manufactured 
goods,  to  the  amount  of  250,0001. 
2d,  raw  materials,  170,8401.  3d,  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  154,1801.  Va- 
tioQS  other  articles  made  up  the  sum 
total.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
conseouence  of  the  treaty  con- 
clttdeain  September,  1786,  the  ex- 
ports of  England  to  France  were  in- 
finitely greater  than  on  the  conclu- 
sion dt  Louis  XlV*s  reign.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  ascertain  this  fact, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  see  how  aflHics 
stood  between  tiie  two  countries^ 
shortly  after  Ck)lbert's  death.  This 
tesearch  will  elicit  a  triple  cotnpari- 
son,  fix)m  which  much  useful  in- 
formation may  be  derived.  During 
the  year  168O,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  and  undier  James  IL  the  free- 
dom of  commercial  intercourse  was  re- 
established between  the  two  nations. 
The  exports  of  England  to  France 
then  amounted  to  about  750,0001. 
viz.  1st,  manufactures,  350,0001. 
M,  raw  materials,  262,5001.  3d,  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  &c.  I33,440J.  At 
the  end  of  Louis  XlV's  reign,  Eng- 
land imported  from  France,  goods  to 
Ae  amount  of  333,4401.  viz.  1st,  silks, 
cambncks,  and  lace,  50001.  2d,  raw 
materials,  cochineal,  and  indigo, 
41 .6701.  3d,wine.  fruit,  &c.  241 ,67ol. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Colbert, 
in  1686,  those  imports  amounted  to 
nearly  970,8301,  viz.  1st,  manufac- 
tures, 487,5001.  2d,- raw  materials, 
•9>a3^.  ad,  wines^  &c.  400,0001.--* 


Hence  it  win  appear  that  the  traffic 
between  the  two  nations  was  of 
greater  importance  at  Colbert*8  de- 
cease, than  at  the  end  of  Louis  XlV'g 
reign,  and  that^  the  balance  of  com* 
meroe  was  about  220,8001.  in  fevour 
of  France ;  whereas  at  the  end  of 
Louis  XlV's  reicn,  it  was  about 
£44,6781.  againstTrance.  Upon  this 
scale  the  whole  commerce  which  has 
long  subsisted  between  the  two  na- 
tions, may  be  estimated ;  particularly 
that  of  1716,  when,  in  consequence 
of  regular  communication  being  im- 
peded between  France  and  En^nd, 
contraband  trade  alone  existed.  The 
commercial  system  experienced  no 
material  change  from  tnis  period  till 
the  peace  of  1783.  The  eagerness 
whicn  mercantile  men  invariably 
evince  to  re-establish  a  trade  that  hi 
long  lain  dormant^  in  addition  to  the 
progress  of  luxury,  and  the  increass 
of  wealth,  had  such  an  influence  upon 
the  commerce  of  France  and  England 
that  in  1 784,  their  reciprocal  exports 
amounted  to  more  than  l,000>OOQi. 
sterling.  We  say  above  a  miUion 
sterling,  because,  in  making  this 
computation,  we  have  had  an  eye  to 
the  probable  amount  of  the  contra- 
band trade.  As  to  the  trade  of  Prance 
with  regard  to  England,  the  exports 
were  usually  carried  on  fireely,  the 
^vernment  of  the  former  not  wish- 
mg  to  lay  any  restraint  upon  national 
industry.  Tnis  circumstance  consi^ 
dered,  it  will  not  appear  that  we  have 
exa^erated  in  stating  the  above  to 
be  the  result  of  our  comptitation.  A 
French  author  has,  with  a  consider- 
able share  of  ingenuity,  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  at  this  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, the  contraband  trade  amounted 
to  ll,000>000  francs,  or  nearly 
416,0401.  steriing,  and  the  regular 
exports  (on  the  part  of  France),  as 
appeared  by  the  books  of  the  customs, 
to  21 ,000  francs,  or  about  875,00(^. 
WJiether  the  French  government 
conceived  the  nature  of  this  com- 
merce, or  whether  it  wished  to  better 
the  state  of  the  nation*s  trade  with 
regard  to  England,  we  know  not, 
but  that  it  njade  an  experiment  once 
more  in  the  commercial  treaty-line 
is  certain.  The  regulation  of  the 
month  of  July  1785,  was  renewe4 
and  the  imcient  prohibitions  with  re* 
spect  to  foreign  fioerebandize  in  gi^ 
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neral,  bat  especially  that  of  England^  Great  Britaio  ioc^^iBed  bf  so-  iiiok» 
was  put  in  fuU  force.  This  proceed*  than  one  half  9xAmqii»wj  to  tiw 
iQg>  as  it  was  intended,  produced  ex-  treaty^  while  thoae  of  Great  Britain 
postjolatious  on  the  part  of  England,  were  nearly  doubled.  In  ord^  toaa* 
and  a  demand. for  a  new  treaty.  A  certain  completely  whsA  advantages 
treaty  for  12.  years  was  accordingly  both  or  either  of  the  nations  derived 
conduded  in  September  1786,  and  from  the  treaty  of  1786,  we  shall 
carried  into  effect  on  the]  0th  of  May>  take  a  general  view  of  the  Frencb 
^787.  Matters  being  thus  situated  exports  during  the  second  and  third 
considerably  augmented  the  imports  years  of  the  treaty.  In  1788,  they 
and  exports  on  both  sides,  at  the  amounted  to 34»(XX}>000  francs;  mni 
timeof  therevolulion.  The  amount  in  1789,  to  36>00O,O00  francs. . 
of  English  exports  at  this  epoch  was  We  have  thus  traced  the  orlgm  and 
2/437^5001.  viz.  lat^  manufsictures,  progressof  commerce  between  f'raix^t 
J>379,180l.  2d,  raw  materials,  and  Great  Britain,  to  the  latest  €^K)ch 
683,320L  3d,  vegetables,  375,0001.  at  which  it  is  possible  .to  form  a  ^if 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  judgment  of  its  nature  and  extentf 
England  were  doubled  subsetquently  since  the  revolution  no  dew  has  ap« 
to  the  treaty.  In  1788,  the  increase  peared  to  guide  us  in  Qur  researches  1 
was  still  greater :  the  exports  then  and'  altl^oi^h  some  contraband  trado 
amounted  to  2,625 ,p00l.  In  1789,  has  been  carried  on  within  this  pe« 
their  amount  was  nearly  the  same  as  riod,  it  has  been  so  triflmg  as  to  bo 
in  17^7--  It  is,  however,  to  beob*  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  investi-* 
serv^,  that  the  sale  of  English  ma-  gation,  were  it  even  in  our  power  so 
nufactures  lanruished  during  the  two  to  do.  At  the  period  in  v^icb  we^ 
last  years.  T^eir  value  in  J  767  was,  write,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  1 ,379,  ^  ^1*  ^^^^  every  trace  pf  commercial  inter* 
whereas,  in  1 788,  it  was  only  course  between  the  two  nations; 
1>125,0!001.  and  in  X7^9  °o  more  whether  direct  or  indirect^  is  oblite^ 
than  958,3401.  But  even  the  Jeast  of  rated. 
these  sums  far  exceeded  the  value  of  ' 

English    manufactures   exported   to 

France,  prior  to  the  treaty,  which,        A  Second  historic  Vis  low. 
Contrabar>d  trade  included,  did  not  „. 

exceed  666,670].  For  the  rest,  the  ^^^» 

exports  pf  Great  Britain  to  France,  "VT"  OU  indulged  kne,  a  short  time 
we^re  not  so  considerable  with  re-  X  back,  by  inserting  a  vision  of  » 
spect  to  quantity  during  the  second  peculiar  nature,  which  occurred  dur- 
and  thira  years  of  the  treaty ;  for,  mg  one  of  those  light  slumbers  which 
prior  to  1788,  we  supplied  the  French  frequently  take  place  after  an  atten* 
with  timber,  coal,  coke,  butter,  five  perusal  of  heavy  authors.  I  have 
and  sait-provisions  for  the  use  of  been  lately  tempted  to  resume  my 
their  navy  and  colonies.  Itjs  also  historical  researches,  and  uniforniiy 
observable  that  the  purchases  of  o^rain  <ind  m}^elf  prone  to  dream  after  the 
and  vegetables  made  ,  in  England,  hours  of  stuay .  Nor  is  this  altogetbec 
amounted  to  more  than  750,0001.  so  remarkable  a  circumstance .  as  the . 
constituting  no  inconsiderable  part  of  cursory  reader  may  be  led  to  appre- 
the  total  vSue  of  that  year>  exports,  hend.  The  productions  of  historical 
As  to  the  exports  of  France  for  Eng-  penmen  are  of  so  visionary  a  nature, 
land,  their  value  at  the  time  of  the  that  the  student  dreams  by  sympathy, 
revolution  was  38,000,000  francs.  Nay,  it  may  not  be  going  too  for  to 
viz.  tst,  manufactures,  7,300,000  5  coniecture  that  some  historians  ac* 
2d,  raw  materials,  11,100,000  5  two-  tuafly  wrote,  like  your  present  cor-* 
thirds  of  which  were  the  amount  of  respondent,  nothing  but  such  legen- 
cotton  tlie  produce  of  the  French  dary  memoranda  as  they  gathered 
West-Indies ;  3d,  wine,  brandy,  &c.  from  the  ramblings  of  nocturnal  slum- 

t3,50Q,000;  4th,  animals,  vegeta-  hers.  From  this  class,  however,  must 
les,  and  minerals,  5,500,000  francs,  be  excepted  such  composers  as  pos- 
Jlence  it  will  appear,  that,  at  the  sessed  a  palpable  interest  In  traduc^nc^^ 
mpst,   the  j^xporti   of  fr^nce  for  the  Dramatis  P^^i^mc^^af  oationtt^ 
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FroB^  tbe  nudignity  eoin<i> 
MtMi  to  sttA  writei'H>  it  appears  doubt* 
§aX  wiMttier  they  were  ever  able  to 
•leep  at  all ;  bat«  to  a  certainty,  every 
man  bad  better  take  a  nap  than 
mecWe  with  their  pnxkiGtioa$. 

On  this  my  tecond  admi^ton  to  the 
ahadowy  tenements  of  departed  great- 
iMaii  I  was  hastaohig  to  a  ^oape  of 
modem  heroet  with  whom  i  parttca- 
la^  wiihed  to  promote  an  acquaint- 
ance, bat  was  stopped  by  the  dtgiii-> 
lied  summons  of  Riiiip  the  Second  of 
Spain.  I  had  heard  so  un&vourable 
a  character  of  this  monarch,  that  1 
idiould  not  have  attended  to  his  man- 
dale,  as  King  of  Spain ;  but  Philip 
spoke  in  En^ish^  and  the  recoUec- 
Uon  of  his  having  occupied  a  portion 
;of  the  throne  <»  my  native  iriand. 
Induced  me  to  make  a  pause  and  lis- 
ten <to  what  he  inigbt  be  pleased  to 
aay.  It  was  some  time  befcire  he 
a|9oke  (lor  your  Spaniard  ever  weighs 
Itis  wcrds  when  be  has  to  deal  with 
a  heretic.)  In  this  interval  I  exa- 
mined the  appearance  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  found  him  to  be  a  man 
ef  a  gramous  aspect,  though  reserve 
and  dignity  were  expressai  in  every 
line  of  nis  countenance.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  company,  who 
waited  on  him  with  smiles  of  respect- 
fill  tenderness.  The  idea  T  bad  en- 
4ertained  of  Philip  led  me  to  expect 
that  his  retinue  would  be  composed 
•f  priests  and  executioners.  How 
agreeable  was  my  disappointment  on 
perceiving  that  his  numerous  band 
consisted  of  men  eminent  during  their 
day  in  every  walk  of  art  and  science ! 
Among  these  the  most  conspicuous. 
in  point  of  number,  were  architects 
^ '  and  painters  :«^Titian  was  close  to  his . 
right  hand. 

''  Your  looks,'*  said  the  King,  at 
lengthy  "  bespeak  a  sentiment  of  in- 
ternal dread.  Dismiss  your  iears. 
View  in  me  neither  the  gaunt  tyrant 
of  your  £nglish  leeends,  nor  the 
witless  monster  of  the  historians  of 
Spain.  I  have  those  at  hand  who 
eould,  perhaps,  vouch  for  my  can- 
dor $  but'.  '*  Here  the  archi- 
tects and  the  painters,  the  poets  and 
the  philosophers^  were  all  going  to 
speak  in  a  breath ;  but  Philip  wav^ 
Ais  band^  and  they  were  silent. 
r  Peace,. my  friends !*•  said  he;- 
*^  tolitts  wm  too  often  suspected  of 


ilattery  in  the  other  wotid  >  iTcrekt 
their  chafacters  stand  unimpeacbe^ 
atanyrate.— i^Enghmd,"  c<xitinaed 
Philip,  addressing  me,  *'  was  in  nd 
very  erudite  a  state  when  I  vkited 
that  country,  and  the"  few  who  bad 
skill  to  draw  my  cbarabter  wanted 
integrity  to  do  me  justice.  Yonf 
writers  style  me  morose,  haught)^ 
unsocial,  bigolted.  These  fellings  they 
do  not  impute  to  me  as  a  Spaniard  of 
the  sixteenth  oenmry,  but  as  a  man. 
They  have  not  liberality  to  attribute 
any  trait  to  circumstances  or  educa^ 
tion,  but  decisively  ascribe  my  im- 
puted errors  to  the  depravity  of  my 
temper.  Are  such  the  men  who 
shoukl  sit  in  Judgment  on  tbe  mors! 

gretension  otothers  ?— The  court  (if 
pain,  in  my  period,  placed  the  re- 
putation of  wisdom  in  grave  looks.  A 
smile  they  supposed  symptomatic  of 
weakness  \  and  my  nobles  wouM 
have  contemned  the  sovereign,  as 
derogate  and  mean,  who  had  not  dig- 
nity of  demeanor  sufficient  to  keep 
them  at  an  awful  distance.  Are  those 
habits  that  ard  imbibed  in  infancy, 
and  nurtured  in  manhood,  to  be 
thrown  aside  on  tbe  instant?  How 
fentastica  mode  of  appreciating  man- 
ners is  it  to  judge  or  them  by  local 
ideas  of  excellence!  Suppose  an 
English  prince,  bred  to  jocose  femi- 
lianty  with  his  courtiers,  had  noanied 
tbe  infenta  of  Spain,  and  mixed  A 
Madrid  in  social  intimacy  with  tbe 
nobles  of  old  Castile  ?  He  wouM 
have  been  slighted,  decried,  despised. 
And  why?  Because  he  retained 
the  original  manners  of  his  countiy. 
His  frank  affability  would  haveirii- 
pHed,  in  itself,  neither  merit  nor  de- 
fect ;  it  would  have  been  the  result 
of  education.  The  illiberality  of  Spain  ' 
must  have  been  execrated  by  the 
English ;  but  is  ijiot  tbe  conduct  of 
England,  in  regard  to  myself,  of  s 
nature  precisely  similar  ? 

**  The  sanguinary  cast  of  my  tem- 
per the  English  historians  deduce 
from  the  regal  care  with  whkh  I  en- 
couraged the  inquisition.  But  that  is 
a  shallow  reason* for  denying  me  Ae 
graceful  feelings  of  humanity.  Tbg^ 
ought  to  know  that  I  acted  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wish  of  my  whole  nation. 
The  Moors  had  but  lately  been  «► 
pelled  frbm  Granada.  Numerous  ifl* 
dividuali  of  that  race  stiU  secretly  it^ 
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ipaiD^}  tsai  the  jeadoasr  of  the  adjoined  my  own  ca$toaiflr3r  Apart- 
Spaniards  supplicate  tcntold  vigi-  ipent.  It  was  in  this  closet  that  I 
lance  ^nd  rigour  in  the  members  of  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  tiioe 
the  inquisition.  The  dignity  of  that  demoted  to  my  pleasures.  Ask  your- 
court  was  likewise  considered  by  the  contemporaries  if  a- monarch,,  who 
jsatioQ  at  large^  in  the  sisiteenth  cen*  made  so  innocent  a  use  of  privacy^ 
tuiy,  as  an  honorary  proof  of  the  pros-  was  likely  to  be  compounded  of  such 
penty  of  the  Catholic  faith,  t  did  fanatical  and  tyrannous  propensities 
not  encourage  the  growing  power  of  as  it  is  the  fashion*  in  your  country^ 
the  inquisition  as  grateful  to  my  own  to  ascribe  to  me  ?" 
views>  at  the  expense  of  national  af^  I  bowed  and  promised  to  obey  his 
Action,  but  supported  the  idol  of  the  roaiesty's  wish>  which  bow  Titian 
people  in  acquiescence  with  the  ^e-  (who  had  never  quitted  the  king's 
neral  wish.  Those  who  tax  me  with  right  hand)  returned,  and  said  **  by 
faabitual  cruelty  should  be  reminded  so  doing  I  should  confer  on  him  aa 
of  the  fervour  with  which  1  knelt  eternal  obligation/' 
down,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  1  bad  not  proceeded  fer,  when  I 
and  thanked  heaven  for  bestowing  on  stooped  to  contemplate  zjoily,  good- 
my  arms  so  comparatively  bloodless  a  Ipokingiady*  who  supported  herself 
Tictory.  Circumstaiices  led  me  into  with  crutches.  The  marks  of  many 
a  warfere  with  England.  Itf  is  natu*  cares  were  evident  on  her  forehead^ 
ral  to  dislike  our  enemies,  but  it  is  and  her  loeks  were,  grey,  though  thoi 
base  to  carry  our  enmity  into  the  pri-  bloom  of  youth  yet  struggled  tor  su- 
vate  closet  <^  a  foe.  Nor  coula  a  premacy  with  the  wrinkles  of  sorrow 
brave  people  be  induced  to  stigmatise  and  contrition.  Bv  her  veetA  invest- 
an  opponent  with  traditional  invec-  ments,  I  perceived  she  had  occupied 
tiye,  were  there  not  historians  so  ig-  a  throne>  though  her  sceptre  was 
Qorant  or  illiberal  as  to  copy  the  as-  shattered  close  to  the  handle^  and  her 
|ier9(iohs  of  exasperated  contempora-  crown  was  grievously  out  of  repair. 
Ties,  and  h^nd  tqem  about  as  watch-  While  forming  conjectures  as  to 
words  for  posterity.  Rebuke  these  the  former  connexions  of  this  illus* 
ynjust  chroniclers,  when  yon  return  trious  figure,  a  man  in  splendid  ha« 
to  the  impassioned  precincts  of  the  biliments,  whom  I  immediately  knew 
^'  breathing  world  •"  and  let  the  first  to  be  David  Rizzio,  shook  me  by  th^ 
you  chastise  be  one  Signor  Pennant,  hand,  and  said  in  a  mellifluous  voice^ 
who,    in    a   book*  abounding  with   **  Wondering  stranger,  that  is  Marf 


proofs  of  his  own  gross  superstition.  Queen  of  Scots  V*  rerceiving  1     _ 

oas    presumed    to    braiid  me   with  about  to  emit  an  interjection  of  dis« 

the  appellation  of  bigot;   and  who  belief,  ''offend  me  not,"  continued 

tenns    me"      (Philip's     indignation  he,  "  by  doubt ;  I  grant  the  real  apm 

caused  him  to  appear  three  inches  pearance  of  the  queen  is  sadly  di£* 

taller  than  usual  as  he  spoke)  "  cow*  ferent  from  tlie  popular  picture  with 

turdV*  while  he  certainly  exhibits  no  which  you  probably  are  ferailiarj  but 

trait  of  genuine  bravery  in  his  own  that  is,  in  truth,  the  fallen  majesty  oi 

person,   by  levelling  invective  at  a  Scotland.  Lone  before  the  last  dread* 

monarch  long  since  departed  to  the  ful  scene  of  Mary's  life  she  had  be-i 

land  where  resentment  speaks  in  a  come  extremely  corpulent,    and    9 

language  incomprehensible  to  mortal  rheumatic  affliction  had  nearly  de«* 

e^jrSi  and  therefore  little  dreaded  by  prived  her  of  the  use  of  her  iiml». 

the  unthinking.    Tell)  likewise,  your  Judge  then  of  the  fidelity  of  painters 

<K)a2peers,  that  tny  hours  of  retire-  and    historians!     Those    who    de« 

paent  at  the  Escunal  were  Uiot  passed  signate  on  canvas  the  form  of  the 

10  the  society  of  gloomy  or  enthusi-  queen,  as  exhibited  at  the  solemn 

astic  monks,  but  in  converse  with  close  of  her  eventful  tragedy,  present 

men  the  most  renowned  for  a  profi-  the  spectator  with  a  hgure>  thin  and 

ciency  in  every  art  that  ennobles  or  airy  as  the  sylph-like  contour  of  Six* 

decorates  existence     The  work-room  teen  j  while  the  authors  who  narrats 

of  my  £ivourite  painter  immediately  that  distressing    scene,   inferm  yoti 

ntp.,        ■  ■■                1.    1'   ■>  ""  '"•  tibat   the  unhappy  i»'im:e[ss  (\mrm 

*  Pennant's  London.             "  through  disease,  as  you  behold  her) 
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ascended  die  scaffold  with  expedition 
and  alacrity." 

As  my  companion  seemed  in  a 
mood  for  conversation^  and  delivered 
himself  in  the  sweetest  tones  that 
ever  issued  from  human  lips*  I  ven- 
tured to  propose  several  questions. 
He  assured  me  that  he  was  not,  as 
tome  afiirm^  murdered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mistress.  His  assassins, 
he  said,  to  give  them  their  due,  were 
too  well-bred  for  such  an  action. 
Not  a  blow  was  inflicted  till  they  had 
dragged  him  into  an  adjoining  closet. 
He  liKewise  candidly  mentioned  some 

Sartic^ars  which  I  cannot  in  honour 
isclose.  Suffice  it,  they  were  of 
a  nature  to  overturn,  in  an  instant, 
sail  that  Dr.  Robertson  has  advanced, 
concerning  the  probability  of  Mary*s 
admiration  being  confined  to  the 
musical  powers  of  David  Rizzio. 

I  bad  still  several  questions  to  sub- 
mit, when  the  queen  (who  was  now 
seated)  beckoned,  and  we  drew  to- 
wards her,  Rizzio  warbling,  as  he 
advanced,  one  of  those  sweet  Scots 
Airs  which  he  composed  for  her  en- 
tertainment. I  recollected  that  I  was 
Jn  the  presence  of  misfortune,  and 
fell  on  one  knee ;  but  Marv  wiped  a 
tear  from,  her  cheek,  and  badie  me  rise. 
"  Ah,  Stranger  V  said  she,  "  mock 
fne  not  with  undeserved  homage. 
As  a  woman,  I  bow  self-condemned. 
One  circumstance  may,  in  some  mea- 
gure,  alleviate  my  errors  as  a  queen. 
— I  allude  to  a  fetal  impropriety  in 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  my 
education.  Forgetful  of  the  exten- 
five  duties  of  a  sovereign,  my  precep- 
tors sedulously  cultivated  in  my  youth- 
fid  bosom,  a  bigotted  attachment  to 
one  exclusive  opinion  in  ri?ligion. 
Hente  proceeded  the. leading  trou- 
bles of  my  public  life.  I  question 
not  the  honesty  of  my  teachers  j  un- 
doubtedly they  were  persons  of  most 
pious  meaning;  and  the  sentiments 
they  instilled  might  have  operated  to 
my  advantage,  had  I  not  been  destined 
to  the  task  of  governing  a  nation. 
But  when  once  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  my  individual  opinion  was  a  fit 
standard  for  society  at  large,  intole- 
rance, and  all  its  inevitable  horrors, 
crept  on  my  reflections  with  insi- 
djous  celerity.— Oh !  should  you  be 
-^uainted  with  a  country  lik«ly  xm 


be  one  day  subject  to  female  sway, 
counsel  that  country,  good  stranger, 
as  you  value  intestine  peace,  and 
national  security,  to  refrain  from 
suffering  any  particular  sect  to  plant 
its  doctrines  m  the  ductile  mind  of 
the  embryo  sovereign.  Princes  are 
bom  for  activity,  and  their  religioui 
professions  should  be  reflected  Ironi 
the  practice  of  the  majority  of  their 
people.  Do  not  suffer  them,  there- 
fore, to  be  persuaded,  that  an  atten- 
tion to  polemic  argument,  and  a  p^- 
petual  attendance  to  the  rituals  rf 
religion,  form  their  most  important 
duties.  The  views  of  any  inaividud 
sect  are  too  circumscribed  for  the 
adoption  of  a  sovereign.  Had  I  been 
taught  to  regard  the  religions  of  all 
persuasions  as  the  equal  children  of 
my  tenderness,  a  partiality  to  one 
portion  of  my  kingdom  Had  never 
found  its  way  to  my  opinions.  Let 
not  the  zealots  make  a  lay  ecclesi- 
astic oi  your  prince.  The  business 
of  the  state  requires  a  dtflerent  dia- 
racter.  Should  you  wish  a  proof  of 
this,  and  not  deem  my  own  example 
sufficiently  in  point,  view  thrft  mis- 
guided monarch,  and  sigh  for  nadons 
subject  to  polemic  governors.** 

I  looked  as  the  queen  dh-ccted, 
and  beheld  Henry  VI.  who  was  walk- 
ing with  his  hands  crossed  on  hit 
breast,  and  lamenting  the  hours  he 
had  passed  in  the  cloister,  while  those 
temporal  interests  of  the  people, 
which  it  was  his  peculiar  duty  to  pro- 
tect, were  utteriy  neglected,  because 
he  had  not  time  to  attend  to  them. 

Quitting  the  antiques  of  hi»torical 
anecdote,  1  approadied  a  groupe  erf 
modem  monarchs  who  were  in  close 
con&bulation.  They  received  me 
courteously,  and  were  ,abundant  in 
discourse.  Indeed,  I  invariably  ob- 
served that  persons  who  had  flqn- 
rished  in  the  later  periods  of  our 
history  were  more  prone  to  prolijuty 
in  conversation  than  the  aramatts 
p^50w^  of  distant  periods.  The  cause 
of  this  was  explained  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hume  (whom  I '  encountered  ia  a 
sequestei^  walk  bordering  on  the 
regal  mansion).  The  autients,  he  said, 
would  always  perform  an  action 
while  the  UKxierns  were  talking  ^>out 
it !  I  much  regret  that  I  reorave^  a 
prohibitioa  wbidi  pr«v«iits  my  #•* 
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closing  exactly  at  present  the  in- 
formation I  received.  The  time,  how- 
over,  may  come.  I  was  onhf  desired 
to  be  silent  for  hdf  a  century.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period  you  may 
rely  on  my  transmitting  to  you  a  tafe 
of  wonders,  unless  my  memory  should 
then  prove  defective. 

For  the  present  I  rest  contented 
with  mentioning  a  few  observations 
tljat  occurred  in  a  minor  apartment 
of  the  aerial  territory.  I  took  a  cup 
of  codec  with  Admiral  Lestock.  The 
admiral  seemed  "  nothing  loth"  to 
confess  the  errors  of  his  sublunary 
proceedings.  "You  may  recollect,  * 
.  said  he,  *«  the  circumstances  of  the 
event  that  introduced  me  to  public 
animadversion;  if  not,  suffer  me  to 
remind  you  that  the  combined  fleets 
of  Franee  and  Spain  fought  the  Bri- 
tish armament  under  myself  and  Ad- 
.mtral  Mathews,  and  came  off'upon 
•«t  least  equal  terms,  though  their 
force  was  much  interior.  Mathews 
•apd  myself  were  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial. Mathews  (my  superior)  was  dis- 
missed the  service,  wnile  1  was  ac- 
ouitted  with  honour.  Alas  !  I  con- 
fess the  inaccuracy  of  the  decision ! 
.  A  picjUe  existed  b^ween  us.  In  con- 
sequence, I  did  no  more  than  impe- 
rious duty  demanded  5  though  had 
tnyseif  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
b^n  friendly,  our  unanimous  exer- 
'  tions  might  have  insured  victory. 
I  take  shame  to  me !  Tell  my 
country m»3  (should  a  similar  disa- 
greement occur  between  the  first  and 
second  in  command,  whether  on  land 
or  at  sea)  that  the  man  does  not  merit 
the  acquittal  df  a  court-martial  who 
IS  not  readv  to  sacrifice  private  feeling 
at  the  snrine  of  public  exigency. 
Shouldyou  know,  an  officer  of  ray 
character,  J&>llow  him  to'the  manor  of 
his  ancestors^  and  whisper  in  his  ear 
that  an  observance  of  the  punctilios 
of  discipline  is  not  a  sufficient  exertion 
.  for  a  man  of  honor,  entrusted  with 
command  in  the  hour  of  danger.** 

On  an  elevated  spot,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Lestock,  stood  Marshal 
Saxe,  in  a  military  dress.  This  gal- 
lant soldier  I  recollected  to  have  risen 
entirely  by  merit,  though  his  birth 
(as  natural  son  to  Augustus,  King  of 
Poland,  by  the  &mous  Countess  of 
Koningsmark)  entitled  him  to  ex- 
.  .|^t^^vauta|;eofpatrouage,.  Jn« 


trepidity  is  admirable  even  in  an  ene- 
my. I  remembered  the  coolness  with 
which  Saxe  was  accustomed  to  con- 
template the  fervour  of  action,  and 
made  my  obedience  to  him  accord- 
ingly* The  Marshal  entertained  roe 
with  a  long  account  (for  old  soldiers 
are  prone,  even  in  the  shades,  to  talk 
of  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  they 
had  a  share)  of  his  campai^  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  closed  his  oration 
by  asking  how  the  military  govern- 
ment of  my  country  was  conducted 
at  present  ? 

On  my  informing  him  that  the 
command  in  chief  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual,  the  Marshal 
shook  his  head^  and  said,  **  Sir,  that 
will  never  do.  A  committee,  selected 
frotn  the  most  experienced  officers  of 
your  staff,  <shoulcl  supplant  that  indi- 
vidual, be  he  ti^hom  ne  may.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  vast  business  of  inter- 
nal regulation,  reflect  on  the  delibe- 
rate care  with  which  every  candi- 
date's pretensions  should  be  examin- 
ed, and  then  determine  whether  any 
one  man  is  adequate  to  so  weighty  a 
task !  When  I  was  young  (though 
not  unused  to  arms),  and  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  1  offered  my  ser- 
vices to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  English  forces.  He  was  too  busy 
to  attend  to  my  representations! 
Sir,**  continued  Count  Saxe,  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff^,  "  I  believe  your 
country  would  have  avoided  many 
evils,  had  I  possessed  a  commission 
in  its  service;  and  there  may  be 
some  other  instance  of  a  youth  of 
genius  and  enterprize,  wandering 
about  the  world  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, that  has  presented  hiniself  t6  a 
partial  commander^ip-chief,  and  been 
rejected,  whose  retention  would  have 
saved  your  country  a  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  have  preserved  Fn* 
rope  in  a  resen^blance  of  tranquU- 
hty;' 

While  pondering  on  this  observa- 
tion, I  was  returning  through  the 
avenue  by  which  I  had  entered,  when 
a  touch  on  the  shouliler  induced  me 
to  paase,  and  I  beheld  a  man  in  an 
antient  dress,  who  introduced  himself 
as  Walter  Tyrrel,  the  supposed  as* 
sassin  of  William  Rufus.  Withjnuch 
appear^ce  of  real  innocence,  Tyrrel 
assured  me  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
murdering  that  prince^  for   that  « 
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band  of  Wlttiam's  d!u;usted  courtien 
had  ahot  bim  fix)m  benind  a  txet,  and 
bad  then  thrown  the  odium  on  Tyr« 
rel,  who  in  the  terror  of  the  motqent 
liad  imprudently  gallopped  firom  the 
acene. 

A  lieht^  fantastic  damsel  likewise 
oodded  familiarly,  and  beeged  me, 
iwith  ^  laughs  to  undeceive  those  who 
imagined  that  fair  Rosamond  was 
concealed  in  a  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
stock. "  I  am  Rosamond/'  said  she; 
*'  my  recess  at  Woodstock  palace 
was  termed  a  bower,  (so  chambers 
wer^  usually  designated  at  that  day)  : 
it  is  by  a  poeticd  license  that  your 
bistorians  represent  this  bower  as  a 
fnrai  labyrinth." 

I  remain.  Sir,  your's,  &c, 

Tim.  Slesfw£li.i 


On  the  Superiority  of  our  Ethics 
over  those  of  the  ancient  Philo- 

iOPHBRS. 

^  [Concluded  from  p.  1S4.] 

ACCORDING  therefore  to  th^ 
pniiciples  of  the  infidel,  the 
most  venal  transjgression,  the  most 
monstrous  ingratitude,  deserve  not 
the  name  <tf  crimes,  |M-ovided  they* 
«atisfy  his  necessities.  Whenever  he 
£nds  his  advantage  in  it,  h^  may  se- 
cretin purloin  the  property  of  his 
iie%hbour,  and  poison  the  husband 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  wife.  Im- 
position, treason,  and  perjury  become 
sanctioned  and  legitimate ',  me  ties  of 
blood  apd  of  friendship  are  no  more 
than  antiquated  prejudices.  The 
wife  whom  I  adore  may  be  snatched 
^m  me  by  the  impassioned  band  of 
lust:  on  my  name  and  reputation 
may  be"  heaped  the  most  unfounded 
icalumnies :  mv  daughter,  who  forms 
the  delight  o(  WY  ^^^f  ipay  ^  <^is- 
bonoured :  my  son,  the  hopes  of  my 
ftmiJy,  made  to  rebel  against  me, 
^converted  to  a  villain,  to  an  impious 
blasphemer.  There  is  nothing  then 
ivhich  I  can  say,  in  truth,  jb^ongs  to 
me.  Tliere  is  no  safety  to  be  expect- 
0d,  but  from  means  of  viojepee  and 
artifice,  for  self-interest  appears  to  be 
fhe  supreme  law.  And  is  it  in  this 
society,  of  impostors,  Assassins,  .athe- 
ists, of  ungratellt],  incestuous,  and 
perjured  men,  that  life  can  be  en- 
}(^^f   Q  ye  eo^o^ieft  q^  Sod  as^^ 


men,  the  fblicity  wiib  which  jon 
flatter  me  in  this  world,  is  suffioent 
to  make  me  curse  the  hour, of  toy 
birth.    Oiu^ht  not  this  picture  of  tlie 
morality  of  the  infidels  render  that 
YUtne   more   respectsA>ie    which  is 
preached    to   us    by   reason,   con- 
science,  and    religion  ?     I  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  assert,  that  all  the 
enemies  of  revelation  adopt  a  mo- 
rality so  monstrous  and  licentious.-** 
The  circumstances  of  their  conditioB, 
their  personal   charact^-,  and  even 
those    fortunate  impressions   which 
the  first  kieas  which  th^  received  of 
religion  made  on  theh'h&art,  although' 
they  may  be  tmwiliing  to  coofins  it, 
preserve  them  within  certain  limits, 
according  to  each  particcdar  case/^ 
But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  thn 
morality  is  that  of  many  ^eat  ge- 
niuses, and  that  it  has  led,  if  not  iil 
at  cjiDce,  yet  by  degrees,  to  infiddity. 
Is  not  this  sulpciently  proved  by  ttae 
writings  of  a  number  oJF  deists  ?  Jf  we 
be  not  guided  ip  the  road  of  duty  \3f 
revelation,  the  corrupt  propensities  oi 
the  heart  soon  solicit  ur  to  aeo^ 
them  for  a  guide,  and  to  cage  vesea 
by  fascination  and  bland  aHurements 
to  overstep  the  limits  of  dntyl    It  k 
at  least  exposing  ourselves  to  most 
imminent  danger;   for  even  amidftt* 
the  most  vivid  knowledge  of  rev^t- 
tion,  rather  than  seek  tor  the  assu- 
rance of  its  cause,  we  rather  espouse 
the  side  of  deism.    The  dangero«l» 
principles  of  ii^deli^  hare  now  for 
some  time  spread  their  ii^sction  from 
the  throne  to  the  cott^e.    It  ia  ^ 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darknest, 
and  the  deustruction  that  wastetb  i 
noon  day.    The  virtuous  and  rever» 
end  Saurin,  speaking  of  certain  able 
men,  says,  '*  I  donot  know  one,  not 
a  single  one,  who  at  the  bour  of  bis 
death  did  not  recant  the  principles  of 
his  life  :**^  and  a  number  of  instroD- 
tive  examples  of  this  kind  will  he 
found,  related   by  the  learned  ^aod 
pious  Danish  Bishop,  PontopfHdan,  m 
a  ,work    entitled,    *'  PontoppidoH 
Krqfft  der  IVahrheit  ungiauben  ^ 
lesiegen.**     Without  doubt,  in  the 
vigour  of  uninterrupted  health,  in  the 
tumult  of  the  passions,  in  the  wk^ 
of  dissipation  and  pleasure,  elevaiad 
by  the  fun^es  of  wine,  and  inkislfe4 
in  the  paysteries  of  irrdigiDn,  i^to 
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m§^i .  On  tie  Superimify  of  m^  EMcs,  Vc.  M^ 

Aoe  kivectivei  against  the  UMe,  it  palaces  of  the  ereat  3roii  tneet  with  a 
is  possible  that  we  may  not  have  Rochester,  a  Hol^)e8,  a  Boltngbroke, 
heen  able  to  defend  our  reason  against  or  a  Shaftesbury,  who  made  religion 
Ibe  attacks  of  impiety^  by  which  the  the  subject  of  their  mockery ;  thed 
greatest  extravagancies  lose  their  re-  think  on  a  Bacon,  an  Addison,  a  Lyt- 
volting  nature;  and  the  oonscience,  tleton,  or  a  West,  who  maintained 
as  if  cauterised,  is  deprived  of  feeling,  the  honour  of  religion  by  their  writ* 
Bat  when  attacked  by  a  dangerous  ings  and  their  conduct.  The  minis- 
in^ady,  in  the  absence  of  those  plea-  ter,  who  to  superior  talents  and  a 
iures  from  which  the  sensual  man  capacit)^  requisite  for  administering^ 
cannot  restrain  himself,  he  is  then  the  affairs  of  the  state  joins  the  senti- 
jeft  to  himself,  and  obliged  to  ac-  ments  of  piety  and  virtue,  is  the  most 
knowledge  that  things  appear  to  him  respected  at  those  courts  in  which 
in  a  different  light.  His  conscience,  even  religion  is  but  faintly  cherished, 
awakened  from  its  torpor-,  yields  to  If  you  be  seduced  by  the  sophisms  of 
the  force  of  reason,  and  is  obliged  to  a  Bayle,  who  displays  all  "the  vSubtili- 
do  homauge  to  truth.  The  terrors  of  ties  of  his  mind,  and  who  makes  a 
death,  the  thought  of  eternity,  the  parade  of  all  his  erudition  to  establish 
idea  of  a  God,  which  the  most  inve-  them ;  recal  to  your  memory  how 
terate  infidel  cannot  wholly  banish  many  great  men  sacrificed  the  desire 
item  his  heart,  act  forcibly  upon  him,  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their 
ia^ict  torture  on  his  soul,  and  extort  learning  and  knowledge  to  reason^ 
the  confession  of  his 'revolt  from  and  reason  itself  to  faiui.  AnEias* 
God^  and  of  the  misery  to  which  he  mus  or  Melancthon  ought  to  posse&ft 
i«  ikiomed.  greater  weight  with  you  than  a  Bayle, 

How  many  advocates  for  infidelity  And  what  is  the  mind  of  a  La  Meth9> 
ate  known  in  these  times  ?  And  in  rie,  who  sneers  at  whatever  is  sacre<L 
«tepeiKieQt  of  those,  who  are  born  compared  with  the  genius  of  a  Ha£^ 
waongst  us,  particular  care  is  taken  ler,  who  consecrated  his  mind  to  thp  . 
tp  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  doc- ,  defence  of  the  rights  of  reason  and 
Irines  of  foreigners,  who  are  made  to  religion.  Compare  tlie  soul  of  a 
declace  their  sentiments  in  the  most  Mosheim  with  that  of  the  author  q£ 
«e^uctive  «iid  pleasing  manner,  and  "Du  Trail  de  la  yieheureuse,"andya\i 
to  whose  mosf  dangerous  opinions  an  will  confess  that  one  is  an  intelligence 
extraordinary  value  is  attached.  All  divine,  the  other  a  spirit  impurc-T' 
conoecttoD  with  men  of  that  descrip-  Peruse  tlie  excellent  works  which  a 
tioD  shottld  be  studiously  avoided.  Squire,  a  Noesselt,  a  Jerusalem,  have 
aiHi  the  perus^  of  their  works  shun-  written  in  defence  of  tlie  truth  and 
jied  as  a  contagious  malady.  On  the  the  divinitv  of  religion^  and  you  will 
entrance  into  life,  we  are  in  the  blush  for  those  who  can  deny  them, 
greatest  danger  of  familiarising  our-  It  is  certain,  for  experience  has  coor 
/i^ves  with  the  principles  of  the  infi-  vipced  me,  that  painfiil  and  rugged  a» 
4qIs  :  and  what  renoers  the  danger  may  be  the  road  to  virtue,  it  is  never- 
f  till  more  great  is,  that  the  man  who  theless  the  most  proper  and  advanta- 
1*8  not  deficient  in  abilities  nor  know^  g^eous  for  a  man  to  pursue ;  an  invl- 
ledge,  who  is  well  versed  in  the  man-  sible  and  succouring  hand  guides  and 
tiers  of  the  world,  whose  societ3r  is  supports  him  on  it,  provided  he  is  not 
Mooghd  for  and  enjc^ed,  who  is  in-  suddenly  led  aside  by  folly,  and  re- 
ireated  with  authority,  and  whose  pro-  jects  the  hand  which  is  held  out  to 
iectioa  is  necessary  to  us,  is  able  to  save  him.  Experience  proves  the 
^disseminate  hit  imipieties  moVe  pro*-  truth  of  what  one  of  the  wisest  hea- 
iii9^,  and  they  obtain  a  greater  in^  thens  has  affirmed,  that  "a  singly 
i^uence  on  our  minds.  V  day  passed  in  the  exercise  of  virtue, 

I      If  it  be  the  lot  of  any  «je  to  meet  and  wisely  employed,  is  of  greater 
liKriib  an  infidel,  and  he  be  on  the  yalue  than  an  eternity  passed  in  vice.* 
throBe,   who   insults   the   h\th    of  R.H. 

Clbrist  ians,  place  in  opposition  to  him       ■  ^ 

be-vi^irtutma  Marous  Antoninus,  al-      •  Unas  dies  bene  et  ex  praeceptii 
ugh  he  were  not  illuminated  witb  taplentise  actus  peccanti  immortal! taii^ 
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The  LiTXBART  LiPB  cmd  Travels  of 
Baron  Holbbro.  Written  by 
Himself,  Extracted  from  the  Ld' 
tin  Edition  of  Leipsick,  in  1743. 
By  W.  Hamilton  Reid. 
[  Continutdfrom  page  $91  •] 

THIS  fcircumstance  threw  my  fi- 
nances into  such  a  state,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  commence 
my  return  to  Holland  on  foot :  this, 
however,  I  performed,  as  my  usual 
manner  was,  pretty  cheerfully.  My 
health  was  likewise  restored,  but  whe- 
ther this  was  to  be  ascribed  to  exer- 
cise, or  to  my  use  of  the  warm  baths, 
I  cannot  say.  I  however  experi- 
enced, that  the  body  is  generally 
sound  when  the  mind  is  cpeerfulj 
«nd  though  my  treasury  was  exhaust* 
cd,  and  I  knew  of  no  means  to  reple- 
niih  it,  I  still  preserved  my  mental 
tranquillity.  I  perambulated  through 
all  the  streets  and  corners  in  Amster- 
dam, and  made  use  of  all  my  elo- 
quence to  obtain  some  money  of  the 
exchange  brokers.  I  was  readjr  to 
promise  them  any  interest  they  might 
be  disposed  'to  ask ;  and,  at  length,  1 
met  with  one  who  advanced  a  sum 
indent  to  take  me  home.  Now  I 
was  at  once  divested  of  all  my  cares, 
and  determined  upon  returning  to 
Norway ;  I  was  only  doubtful  whe- 
ther I  should  go  to  Bergen  or  some 
other  place.  It  is  true  I  -had  there 
tome  relatives  w^o  might  have  been 
helpful  to  me,  but  I  foresaw  that  the 
tilly  journey  which  I  had  made  to 
Holland  would  expose  me  to  their 
censure ;  for  the  pbservation  of  the 
poet  is  never  felt  so  severely  as  in 
•ne*s  own  country ; 

Nil  habet  paupertius  durlu<f  in  se, . 

Quam  quod  vidicuios  homines  facit. 

In  any  other  place  I  should  not 
have  Iwd  this  to  fear.  So,  having 
maturely  considered  the  whole,  I  at 
length  resolved  to  go  to  Christiansand. 
I^re  I  soon  established  a  confidential 
connection  with  a  student  of  Dront- 
heim,  named  Christian  Brixen.— 
Through  his  means  I  was  introduced 
to  some  of  the  principal  burghers  and 
inhabitants,  who  entrusted  me  with 
their  children  in  great  numbers  to  in- 
struct them,  particularly  in  the  French 
language.  About  that  time  a  little 
pamphlet  came  under  my  reading,  in 
^b^ch  the  author  adduces  sixt^  rea* 


sons  to  prove  that  the  female  sex 
couM  not  with  propriety  be  indoded 
in  the  class  of  numan  beings.  This 
singular  production  tickled  my  fancy 
to  such  a  degree,  that  by  frequent 
reading,  I  could  almost  repeat  the 
whole.  Of  course,  as  1  was  conti- 
nually bringing  it  forward  on  all  oc- 
casions, my  heresy  in  this  respect  was 
spread  all  over  the  place.  At  first.it 
served  for  little  more  than  diversiorj, 
but  when  it  was  observed  that  it  was 
an  opinion  which  I  defended  with 
the  utmost  seriousness,  and  propa- 
gated even  with  zeal,  the  publick 
reeling  was  sensibly  altered.  My 
strongest  opponent  was  the  son  (tf 
the  late  Bishop  of  Christiansand.-^ 
His  sister  was  a  very  handsome  wo^- 
man :  and  as  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  suppose  that  I  had  wronged  her  io 
particular,  in  excluding  her  froax  the 
class  of  human  beings,  te  defended  ber 
with  the  greatest  warmth  imagti^able, 

I  soon  learned  that  I  was  getting 
the  worst  name  that  could  be  thought 
of  all  through  the  city,  and  I  wainot 
long  before  I  had  an  opporttmity  of 
seemg  a  maid  servant  pom  t  me  oat  itt 
the  street,  exclaiming,  *'  There  goes 
the  fellow  that  wants  to  shot  women 
out  of  Paradise."  As  I  then  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  away  the 
impressions  which  this  reverie  bad 
occasioned,  I  eagerly  availed  njyself 
of  every  ppportunity  for  spreading  thi 
reputation  of  the  rair  sex  in  general. 
^\r  so  doing  I  not  only  weakened  the 
enbrtg  of  my  enemies  to  injure  me, 
but,  as  I  un(ferstood  musick,  I  feand 
means  to  recommend  nayseHf  to  sooif 
of  the  first  femilies  in  ChristiaDsaDd, 
matiy  of  whom,  the  ladies  in  partica« 
lar,  seemed  to  discredit  the  former 
reports  which  they  had  h^uti  to  mj 
prejudice  altogether. 

After  I  had  been  some  time  in 
Christiansand,  a  preacher,  a  relative 
of  mine,  took  me  into  his  boose, 
where  I  remained  the  whole  winter^ 
Here,  by  way  of  remunerating  mf 
host,  I  tauffht  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  £nglish  langus^e.  The  repotatiooi 
that  I  then  enjoyed,  merely  fi'om  pos-i 
sessing  a  smatteripg  knowled^  di. 
three  or  four  foreign  langtuujesjwaif 
incredible  in  ChristiansandT  Oncef 
walking  through  one  «f  the  street,  I! 
heard  two  lads  in  <£90oar8e,  and  one 
^iiyiog  to  the  Qther^  ♦'Tfen  «  A« 
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karoed  man  that  understands  so  many 
languages  3  he  can  speak  French,  and 
ItaUan,  and  Polish,  and  Russian,  and 
Turkish.'*  In  fact,  I  thought  myself 
like  pother  Mtthridates,  King  of 
Pontus,  of  whom  history  mentions 

,  that  he  could  readily  speak  two  and 
twenty  languages. 

The  number  of  persons  who  wish- 
ed to  be  taueht  bv  me  increased  daily ; 
indeed  I  bad  the  noUour  to  have  some 
of  the  first  rank  among  them,  for  in- 
stance, M.  Von  Nosstiz,  ihe  com- 
mandant of  the  place,  who  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  Russian  service,  and 
be&me  one  of  the  greatest  Generals 
of  his  time.  By  these  means  I  was 
loon  extricated  n-om  all  nay  debts,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  I  had 
itwelve  rix  dollars  in  store.  My  me- 
rit, however,  was  not  a  little  depre- 
ciated by  the  accidental  arrival  of  a 
patch  merchant^  who,  being  in  debt 
in  his  own  country,  was  compelled 
to  leave  it  and  become  a  kind  of  tra- 
velling teacher.  When  he  came  to 
phristiansand,  he  offered  his'  services 
in  teaching  French  considerably  lower 
than  what  I  had.  A^  I  heard  his 
skill  was  none  of  the  greatest,  I  felt 
an  inclination  to  hold  a  dispute  with 
him.  Time  and  place  were  appoint- 
'ed,  and  we  exhibited  before  our  scho^ 
]ax8.  Each  of  us  at  parting  claimed 
the  victory  j  my  French  I  am  certain 
was  as  much  debased  by  a  Norwegian 
dialect  as-his  was  by  that  of  Holland. 
ISetween  us  I  believe  never  was  any 
iafiignage  so  murdered  before ;  but  as 
this  rencontre  only  served  to  render 
«ach  of  us  sensible  of  his  defects,  we 
thought  it  by  far  the  wisest  way  to 
Itifle  our  resentment  and  our  rival- 
ship  j^  and  we  accordingly  entered 
into  a  professional  alliance  as  cor- 

»4!ially  as  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances would  admit.  Like  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  the  kingdom  of  lan- 
guages was  now  divided  between  us. 
I  was,  however,  a  faithful  observer 
of  the  treaty  we  had  made ;  and  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  being  resolved  to 
j[o  to  England,  I  took  with  me  Chris- 
tian Brixen,  the  student  I  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  before. 

With  this  Intention  we  embarked 
(m  board  a  1^e8^el  at  Arendahl,  and 
amved  in  the  course  t)f  four  days  at 

^Craveaend.  Her^  having  no  wish  to 
t^mm  Q%  board  a  moin^Qt  longer. 


we  left  our  baggage,  and  walked  to 
London  on  foot,    f  remember  having 
some  strange  questions  put  to  me  in 
the  course  oi  conversation  by  several 
country  people,  relative  \o  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
among  the  people  in  England,  whom^ 
I  persuaded  myself  were  better  in- 
formed, a  degree  of  ignorance  of  our 
quarter  of  Europe  equal  to  any  I  had 
met  with  among  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians !    In  Paris,  I  remember  meet- 
ing with  a  priest,  who  could  not  b# 
persuaded  tnat  any  of  my  countiy- 
men  were  ever  baptized  -,  and  an  ad- 
vocate in  one  of  tne  supreme  courts 
in  that  city  asked  me  whether  it  was. 
not  the  nearest  and  most  convenient 
way  through  Turkey  to  Denmark ! 
Another  Frenchman  thought  accord* 
ingly  that  Marseilles  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  certainl)r  the  roost  conve- 
nient port  to  take  shipping  from  Den- 
mark !    In  Rome  I  met  with  a  young 
man  of  condition   from  Fiedmont, 
whom  I  could  by  no  means  persuade 
that  I  was  really  a  native  of  Norway, 
because  he  had  read  a  treatise  upon 
geography  at  home,  which  informed 
him  that  the  heretical  inhabitants  of 
the  north  had  not  onlv  eyes  resem- 
bling those  of  swine,  out  that  their 
mouths  reached  from  ear  to  ear. 
.    All  the  way  to  London  I  was,  of 
course,  the  interpreter  for  my  compa- 
nion, who,  as  ne  would  sometimes 
endeavour  to  make  himself  under- 
stood by  his  gestures,  I  believe  was 
taken  for  a  juggler.    In  London  we 
made  but  a  very  short  stay,  but  set 
out  for  Oxford  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  where,  though  we  had  but 
little  money  to  spare, Ve  paid  a  few 
crowns  for  the  privilege  of  visiting 
one  of  the  principal  libraries.    After 
this  we  found  ourselves  in  some  mea- 
sure upon  a  level  with  the  members 
of  the  university.    Heaven  knows  we 
had  the  least  care  in  the  world  in  re- 
spect to  the  inspection  of  the  rao^ 
curious  books,  or  making   extracts 
from  ancient  manuscripts ;  our  great- 
est concern  was  how  to  ward  off  the 
dreadful  poverty  that  threatened  us 
with  a  grim  ana  louring  aspect.    My 
cpmpanion  gave   himself  out  for  a 
musician,  while  I  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  grammarian  and  master  ot 
languages : T>ut  alas!   he  was  as  far 
from  i^ing  skilled  in  hlsprofes&iQa  " 
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I  was  in  mine,  and  of  course  we  had  riort>  or  wbere  they  live  more  cooeb* 
not  much  to  expect  from  a  nation  tent  with  the  religion  they  pro£esf« 
which  very  seldom  sufirers  itself  to  be  The  least  deviation  from  duty  at  0^-^ 
taken  in  with  mere  external  appear*  ford  is  severely  censured  and  cor« 
vice.  We  in  the  mean  time  lived  so  reeled.  I  have  observed  other  uni- 
frugally  at  Oxford,  that,  we  only  al-  versities  on  the  continent,  where  tha 
lowed  our-jclves  meat  one  day  in  four,  conduct  of  the  students  has  been  £09 
contenting  ourselves  with  dry  food  the  most  part  disorderly  in  the  ex** 
during  the  rest  of  the  week.  I,  for  treme,  Here,  on  the  ccmtrary,  if 
my  part,  found  my  health  better  and  one  passes  through  tjie  street  at  t^i 
my  spirits  more  cheerful  than  ever  o*clock  at  oigbt,  one  might  rath^ 
imder  this  kind  of  diet ;  for  my  fa*  suppose  oneself  in  the  neighbour^ 
culties,  which  had  been  blunted  by  hood  of  an  hermitage  than  in  a  popa* 
indulgence,  were  recovered  by  this  lous  city,  every  thing  is  so  still  and 
agreeable  restraint.  But  my  compa-  quiet.  About  this  time  of  ni^t  the 
nion,  still  less  used  to  dieting  than  I  peace-officers  visit  every  comer  of 
had  been,  pined  so  much  under  this  the  city,  and  every  pul^ick-house» 
new  regimen,  that  in  a  short  time  be  coifee-bouse,  &c.  and  a  comnoon  stu- 
lopked.  like  a  person  that  was  just  dent  found  oat  of  his  college  at  thai: 
recovering  from  a  severe  fever.  And  hour  is  sure  to  repent  of  ^is  conduct- 
every  time  hunger  pinched  him,  he  But  still  here  is  something  ridictt* 
eoold  not  refrain  from  reflecting  upon 'lous  in  these,  regulations;  that  is  to 
bM  folly  in  leaving  his  own  country,  say,  that  the  masters  and  tutors  tbem^ 
sod  especially  upon  the  circumstance  selves  are  not  sub^ted  tolhese  rule& 
<rf  his  paying  the  money  to  the  library  They  have  liberty,  if  they  chuse  it, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  to  «it  in  the  publick  wine-houses,  and 
lakl  oat  in  food  for  the  body.  He  at  drink  tiH  broad  day-light,  Q&  if  their 
length  ffrew  silent  and  melancholy,  academic  honours  gave  them  the  ex* 
In  vain  I  quoted  Bion :  I  believe  the  elusive  privilege  to  drink  and  dispi^U 
SevenSagesof  Greece  could  not  have  as  long  as  they  please.  And  it  has 
satisfied  him  under  those  circum-  often  happened  at  Oxford,  wiien  a 
•tances;  and  at  length,  when  we  had  student  has  been  found  in  a  wine- 
scarcely  a  shilling  left,  leaving  our  house,  &c.  for  him  to  bid  the  offieer 
clothes,  &c.  at  Osuord,  we  set  out  for  take  notice  that  he  was  in  comffmskj 
London,  where  my  companion,  get-  with  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  tins  is 
ting  a  merchant  of  Drontheim  to  be  sufficient  to  send  the  intruder  about 
his  surety,  obtained  such  a  sum  of  his  business.  In  other  respects  Ox- 
money  ot  an  exchange  broker,  that  ford  is  like  another  Lacedemonia, 
jbe  no  longer  thought  of  any  thing  where  the  aged  were  treated  witii  a 
but  reeainmg  the  Besh  he  had  lost  degree  of  respect  unparalleled;  and 
<luring  nu»  atetinence.  In  the  course  as  this  conduct  is  also  that  of  the  £nf^ 
of  one  month,,upon  our  return  to  lish  at  Oxford,  any  thing  said  by  an 
Oxford,  his  sunken  eves  and  his  ancientDoctor  or  Professor  is  scarcely 
meagre  face  were  no  longer  distin-  ever  questioned.  If  space  permitted 
cuisbable.  We  immediately  took  a  I  could  also  mention  some  ordinances 
lodging  at  a  pub)  ick -house,  and  and  regulations  peculiar  to  Oxford 
amou^  other  acquaintance  formed  a  highly  to  its  credit,  and  which  no 
conhdential  correspondence  with  a  foreigner  could  read  without  sensiblfl 
Scotsman,  who  at  length,  growing  pleasure.  But  to  return, 
very  cool  and  indifferent  towards  us.  We  had  not  passed  more  than  a 
as  we  pressed  him  to  tell  us  the  rea-  month  at  this  univer^ty  after  our 
son,  candidly  informed  us  that  it  return  from  London  with  the  utmost 
would  become  us  much  better  to  re-  pleasure  and  8alisfaction,s  when  vof 
juove  our  residence  from  a  publick  companion  received  a  letter  from  hs 
to  a  private  house.  At  Oxford,  he  mother,  ordering  him  to  repair  to 
informed  us  that  it  was  neither  cus-  London  without  delay,  and  put  him- 
toraarynor  decent  to  lodge  at  such  self  under  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Georgs 
houses;  and  I  think  there  is  i«)  uni^  Ursius,  preacher  at  (he  DanishChimso. 
versity  whatever  where  the  students  Fear  prevented  him  from  acting  in 
l^yiaaiuf^  deference  to  thek  supe.  thg  kasl  d^ppee«4i8obedienc«4a  ius 
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«iotlier,  and  he  therefore  left  aie  in 
the  greater  perplexity  \  the  only  cir- 
cumstance that  coBsoled  me  \^a8  the 
acquaintance  I  had  cultivated  with 
•ome  students  in  the  university,  and 
M^ho  were  so  liberal  in  their  recom- 
mendations of  me  as  a  musician  and 
master  of  languages,  that  many  dis- 
cb^ged  their  old  masters  In  my  fa- 
vour, though  I  cannot  say  their  choice 
was  Tationa!  or  well  founded.  Some 
of  the  most  acute  of  my  new  scholars 
joon  found  out  my  deficiencies,  but 
lliey  were  so  generous  as  to  pass 
Ihem  uniioticed.  Indeed,  one  thing 
l^ery  much  in  my  favour  was,  that 
very  few  of  my  pupils  staid  with  me 
lijore  than  a  month,  or  longer  than 
they  bad  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
science.  Jn  this  way  my  weakness 
was  concealed,  and  I  was  still  sup- 
posed by  the  multitude  to  be  as  pro- 
found as  ever :  but  had  I  not  retained 
the  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of 
taking  entrance  money,  from  my  pu- 
pls,  a  loser  I  must  have  been ;  that 
rt  iiy  say,  my  pupils  were  expected  to 
pay  double  for  the  first  month.  With 
lespect  to  the  Grerman  flute,  how- 
«ver^  I  can  say  without  vanity  that  I 
was  certainly  the  best  performer  in 
Oxford;  and  accordingly  I  became, 
aHer  undergoing  my  probation,  a 
meffiber  of  a  weekly  concert,  called 
"The  Musical  Club/*. 

For  the  first  fifteen  weeks,  after 
my  confipanion  had  left  me,  I  lived 
magnificently,  as  scarcely  a  day  pass- 
ed without  an  invitation  from  some  of 
the  naembers  of  the  university  to  dine 
and  sup  with  them,  which  tliey  call 
taking  commons.  Almost  all  the 
while  I  remained  at  Oxford  I  was 
generally  called  Minkeer,  but  this  I 
found  was  owing  to  my  barber,  who 
took  me  and  my  companion  for 
Dutchmen.  Perhapsimy  real  name 
wt^uld  never  have  been  distinctly 
known,  if  I  had  not  met  with  a  stu* 
dent  named  Holber :  with  him  I  used 
to  jest,  an|d  observe  that,  as  my  name 
was  Holberg,  we  muAt  have  origi- 
nally been  of  one  family,  which  pro., 
babiy  came  over  to  England  with 
Canute  the  Great. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  under  the 
^eatest  jO^UgatioDs  to  the  people  of 
Oxfbrd:  but  out  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  their  hbemlity  and  xind- 
mtmi  I  ikM  only  mtociim  a  £sw«   I 


had  been  two  years  in  that  city  when 
i  began  seriously  to  think  of  return- 
ing to  my  native  country;  a  little  be- 
fore my  departure  I  received  a  vi§it 
from  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
who,  taking  me  aside  fi*om  the  rest 
of  my  com'pany  and  making  his  apo- 
logy, requested  me  to  be  free  with 
him,  and  inform  him  of  the  real  state 
of  my  affairs,  as,  if  they  were  not  in 
the  situation  I  wished,  he  had  autho- 
rity from  the  college  to  offer  me  any 
sum  sufficient  to  bear  my  expense* 
to  Denmark.  .  For  some  time  I  wat 
so  much  affected  by  this  unexpected 

fenerosity,  that  I  could  not  answer 
im;  but  as  I  had  a  sufficiency,  I- 
afterwards  declined  the  offer  in  the 
most  obliging  terms  that  I  was  able 
to  use.  In  snort,  it  would  be  iedioug 
to  relate  all  the  acts  of  kindpess 
which  I  received  from  the  inhabitant! 
of  Oxford. 

I  confess,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  English  build  rather  too  much, 
upon  their  virtues;  and  with  tha 
most  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  I 
have  remarked  that  pride  is  one  of  the 
principal  national  failings.  This,  in  the 
English,  may  be  justly  excused,  when 
one  takes  into  the  account  the  rest  of 
their  laudable  qualifications.  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  never  played  tha 
hypocrite  among^  them,  though  as 
soon  as  ever  I  came  to  have  a  tolera- 
ble knowledge  of  them,  I  found  that 
any  thing  was  to  be  obtained  of  them 
by  flattery.  This  was  a  vice  I  always 
hated:  but  I  believe,  next  to  my 
moral  conduct  and  orderly  behaviour, 
it  was  my  naturi  cheertulness  that 
won  the  affections  of  the  people  ol 
England.  Cheerful  themselves  thej 
take  a  sensible  pleasure  in  seeing  wit 
and  good  humour  connected.  From 
the  testimonial  too,  which  I  carried 
with  me 'from  Denmark,  in  which 
some  parsons  had  read  the  following 
words,  '*  Modo  nihil  sncro  ordine  in* 
dignum  designaverit,"  they  also  sup- 
posed I  was  a  regular  clergyman  | 
and  they  would  freouently  say,  when 
speaking  in  my  behalf,. "  Inis  gen- 
tleman IS  in  orders."  In  leanimg. 
the  English  are  rather  slow  in  their 
acquisitions,  but  they  are  gentraWf 
more  Jearned  in  reality  by  far  than 
they  appear  to  be.  I  believe  that  thf[ 
Latin  which  I  ftpoke  when  in  £ng^ 
land  was  but  indiS^rentj  but   irt 
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Oxfhrd  I  was  praised  as  a  very  ready 
speaker  and  not  <lcvoid  of  grace ;  but 
tne  English  practise  common  speak- 
ing in  the  I^atm  language  so  little, 
that  Dr.  Smallridge  was  the  only  per- 
son I  ever  knew  that  spoke  it  fluently 
and  well.  Mr.  Hudson,  a  librarian 
at  Oxford,  though  reckoned  a  philo- 
logist of  no  ordinary  talents^  could 
never  attain  to  any  distinction  of  that 
nature;  and  in  reality  I  have  more 
than  otKe  seen  the  students^  when 
haranguing  in  Latin,  uncommonly 
perplexed  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
and  sometimes  stop  quite  short,  as 
supposing  they  had  discovered  a  critic 
in  \be  room  of  a  spectator. 
[To  Se  continued,] 


[Noviumwi 


To  ViNDEX. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  read  your  letter.  The 
assertion  th*at  ''I  have  thought 
prop>er  to  intrude  in  the  discussion  of 
a  question  not  for  the  purpose  ofargw 
inent"  is  false:  that  purpose  wa^  an- 
swered. I  produced  an  authority 
against  the  controverted  passage, 
wnich  you  allow  "  would  add  weight 
to  akiiost  any  argument.'*  Opinions 
may  be  fanciful,  but  oyi^/ioTw  should 
lie  founded  in  truth. 

You  add,  "  It  is  too  bold  for  him 
to  say  lliat  common  honesty  was  his 
only  motive."  Your  quoting  from 
my  letter  what  it  does  not  contain 
evinces  a  capacity  verging  upon  the 
ttiperiiaturah  You  have  perhaps  tra- 
vt^Jled  to  Laputa,  where  they  extract 
sunbe^is  from  cuaambers. 

You  either  will  not  or  do  not  know 
that  literary  pilfering  admits  of  no 
stronger  evidence  than  ihe  production 
af  the  author  wjience  the  idea  is  taken, 
^»d  that  the  publick  seldom  feels 
inclined  to  allow  him  the  praise  of 
jogenuity  who  merely  publishes  what 
tas  been  published  before. 

I  was  justitied  in  supposing  that 
A.B.  had  read /Lord  Kaimes,  for  be 
lays,  '*  I  will  point  x)ut  a  ridiculous 
error  in  JVIilton,  which  I  have  not 
Keen  noticed  by  any  commentator.'* 
If  this  does  not  mean  to  insinuate 
th^t  he  has  read  all  the  commentators 
upon  M'dton,  it  means  nothing} 
since  it  is  childishly  absurd  for  a  man 
t0  say  he  has  not  seeni  that  whipb  h^ 
^<is  m^'Soi^kt  ajter, 


Had,  kpwever,  oo  such  infefeacft 
been  deducible  from  A.  B.*s  words, 
I  was  still  justified  in  supposing  that 
he  had  read  Lord  Kaimes^  because  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  perused  him. — 
Ignorance  is  a  despicable  excuse  in 
^  cases,  but  especially  in  this,  since 
no  one  should  presumptuously  seat 
himself  in  th«  chair  of  criticism  with- 
out proper  qualification.  The  impo- 
tence of  sot-disant  critics  has  alr^dy 
cast  a  slur  upon  a  respectable  branca 
of  literature. 

You  say  that  what  I  have  advanced 
implies  two  propositions,  that  *' A.B. 
has  borrowed  the  objertk>n  from  Ld- 
Kaimes,  and  that  lie  indulges  a  cri- 
minal self-complacency."  My  letter 
implies  neither  of  these  propositions, 
for  it  asserts  both  of  tnem.  He  is 
but  ill  qualified  for  literary  disquiai- 
tion  who  knows  not  the  diilerence 
between  assertion  and  impUcalion. 

My  first  proposition  is  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  criticism.  In  John- 
son's Lives  ot  the  Poets,  (particularly 
that  of  Cowley)  you  wUl  find  similar 
inferences  drawn  from  similar  pre- 
mises.—As  to  the  second  proposition, 
I  was  not  aware  that  it  required  any 
very  profound  "  penetration  into  the 
recesses  of  the  heart "  to  learn  -dttt 
applause  produces  self-complacency. 
Its  criminality  you  have,  with  infinite 
cunning,  superadded:  for  the  blows 
which  you  Mve  given  A.  B.  in  your 
rage  of  vindication,  you  will  doubts 
less  obtain  his  thanks. 

You  proceed,—**  Truly,  Sir,  sedng 
that  you  wrote  yotir  tvise  letter  tba 
very  day  when  you  first  observe 
A.fe.'s  argument,  your  time  has  not 
been  ill  employed  in  making  these 
profound  discoveries.**  Bitti^r  ircfty  1 1 
—and  so  directly  to  the  purpoae!— 
Pray,  Sir,  are  you  subject  to  ttiese 
aberrations  ? 

I  cannot  prevent  A.B.  from  ''ex* 
ercisipg  his  ingenuity  in  discovering 
errors  in  celebrated  authors^'*  nor 
can  I  deny  that^ou  possess  ajusi  aixl 
dignified  idea  of  the  purposes  of  cri- 
ticism. Th^  pursuit  of  error  conveys 
pleasurable  sensations  to  a  generous 
heart,' of  which  the  naalevcdent  have 
po  coiJceptioD. 

If^  however.  A,  B.  will,  prevkwM^ 
to  exercising  Jhis  imenuiiyy  e^mnu^ 
Entick's  Dictionary,  he  wUT^arp  that 
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inown  hefhre.  I  hope  then  that  he 
will  not,  hi  future,  happen  to  borrow 
criticisms  from  superior  authors,  and 
by  «ome  uii  iccountable  infatuation 
tbitik  them  kis  own. 

It  has  been  hinted  to  me,  that  Vin- 
dex  and  A.  B.  are  the  same  person, 
but  as  J  am  myself  in capii hie  of  such 
despicable  tergiversation,  I  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  tact,*  especially  as  you 
have  given  your  unfortunate  ^roteg}. 
an  occasional  thumps  which  you 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  cau- 
tious oi  bestowing  upon  your  own 
ribs. 


clerk  often  described  to  me  as  having 
felt  the  first  time  he  gave  out  th^ 
psalm  at  church.  The  chair  was  no 
sooner  taken  than  I  rose,  and  with 
an  audible  voice  began  ; 

**  Gentlemen  I'*  Here  a  most  offi- 
cious fellow,  who  was  sitting  behind 
me,  pulled  my  coat,  and  iuforraea 
me  that  I  should  address  the  chair.— 
"  Mr.  President !"  I  resumed,  •'  !> 
I  rise— I  rise.  Sir,  to  speak  on  thd 
man  in  the  moon  !  and  having  giveit 
you  this  information,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  you  have  a  full  right  to  ex* 
pect  that,  before  I  proceed  m  my  dis- 


After  ail,  what  is  there  so  terrific  course,  1  should,  in  the  first  place,  de- 
*"     '  ^-1     •-!-.  i      Tv/r —   fine  what  is  to  be  ^understood  by  the 

man  in  the  moon ;  by  which,  when- 
ever the  said  personage  is  mentioned, 
you  may  be  able  to  associate  that  par- 
ticular idea  which  appertains  to  no 
other  man  in  the  world  than  the  man 
in  the  moon.    On  the  first  view  this 


in  the  name  of  plagiarist  ?  Many 
have  borne  it  witiiout  uneasiness. — 
Swift  borrowed  from  Rabelais,  and 
Voltaire  from  S\^ift,  Sterne  from 
Barton,  and  hundreds  from  Sterne. 

Plagiarism  is  the  most  harmless  spe- 
cies of  impropriety,  and  seldom  has  a 


injury.  He  is  robbed,  yet  nothing  is 
taRen  from  him.  His  work  remains 
as  rich  in  observation  as  before  :  and 
as  it  is  but  justice  to  belit^ve  that  he 
wrote  for  the  purpose  only  of  disse- 
minating knowledge,  why  should  he 
Suarrel  with  tlie  plagiarist  who  assists 
:iat  dissemination  ? 

J.Brown. 
Pf[/sgrav€  Place, 
A'tfo.  4,  1809- 


worse  motive  than  that  of  vanity. —  demand  appears  to  be  founded  in  jus- 
The  plundered  author    receives' no   tice  ;  but,  in  fact.  Mr.  President,  it  ia 

•_i u^  : Ku,.j    ..«*  ^„^k: — :„   a  demand  33  difficult  to  satisfy  as  tD 

dv^rermine  the  depth  of  the  ocean.— 
Many  things  in  the  world  appear  not 
to  be  attended  with  the  slightest  dif- 
ficnlty,  and  with  which  we  think  \m 
are  as  well  acquainted  as  with  tha 
mother  who  bore  us.  But,  if  it  be 
required  of  us  to  expound  it  toothers,' 
we  find  ourselves  under  the  unplea- 
sant necessity  of  d'^^'ferring  the  expo- 
sition until  a  more  convenientjOppor- 
timity.  Thus,  for  example,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  say,  I  will  dis- 
course  on  the  man  in  the  moon^  bgt 
I  appeal  to  your  own  feelings,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  would  not  acknow- 
ledge yourself  in  a  predicament,  if 
you  had  unJertaken  to  speak  of  a 
thing  which  neither  strikes  the  senses, 
nor  can  without  sense  be  conceived. 
To  speak  v.'ith  canduur,  noiv/iihstand- 
ing,  as  a  philosopher,  I  am  obligated 
never  to  betray  any  suspicion  of  the 
universality  and  infallibility  of  my 
own  judgment;  yet  I  acknowledge 
myself  in  some  embarras>nienl,  whe- 
ther I  shall  first  speak  of  the  reality 
of  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  of  his 
possibility.  In  order  to  be  real,  he 
must  be  possible,  and  to  be  possible 
be  mast  also  be  real.  On  tljis  point 
rests  all  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 
If  I  say  the  man  in  llie  moon  is  ^>os- 
sible,  feirher  think  not  at  all  of  what 
I  am  saying,*^ — (At  this  fldomeftt. 
3A  2  r-  T 
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The  LITERARY  ADVENTURES  of  p£- 

XER  Positive,  of  Gotham,  in 
^Nottinghamshire.  Addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Universal 
Magazine. 

[Continued from  p.  276] 

WITH  the  proudest  satisfrction 
I  beheld  the  benches  of  the 
forum  almost  filled ;  and  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  science  of  phisiog- 
nomy,  I  saw  many  faces,  which  de- 
clared the  existence  of  a  mind  of  a 
Homer  or  a  Virgil.  I  felt  a  pleasing 
trembling  pervade  my  framd  j  for  I 
"Wiis  conscious  I  was  m  the  society  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  ayje ;  and  I  expe- 
rienced that  amiable  diffidence  creep- 
ing Upon  me  which  my  friend  the 

*. The  Editor  of  the  Univ.  Mag. 
can  take  upon  himself  to  assure  Mr. 
JBrowu  that  his  iu format ioii  \b  tffr.09fg. 
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Mr.  Editor^  I  heard  a  cODsequential  If  the  man  in  the  moon  exists  what 
puppy  whisper  to  his  companion^  is  he?  Here»  Mr. President^  I  on* 
♦He  certainly  doth  not  know  of  what  lock  the  gates  of  the  metaphyseal 
he  is  speaking,  and  he  is  either  a  fool  abyss.  Impenetrable  darkness  pre* 
or  making  a  fool  of  us.*  Perhaps,  sents  ivsuperalile  obstacles  to  my 
thought  I,  both  may  be  the  case.  I  most  meritorious  inquiries,  bat  I  unit 
was  not,  however  to  be  diverted  still  attempt  to  surmount  them.*  If 
from  my  discourse,  and  continued) —  the  position  be  just,  that  every  thin 
'^  or  1  presuppose  as  a  fact,  that  the  is  what  it  is,  1  can  therefore,  withoi 
man  in  the  moon  exists,  for  how  the  slightest  hesitation,  establish  it  al 
could  I  otherwise  declare  that  he  is  a  truth,  that  the  man  m  the  moon  is 
possible?  It  were  equivalent  to  say-  the  man  in  the  moon;t  and  thiS' 
jng,  that  the  man  in  the  moon  is  blue,  being  granted,  and  which  I  trust  you 
or,  that  he  has  a  great  nose,  or  that  he  will  not  deny,  it  therefore  follows 
can  write  epigrams   like   Sir  John  that  the  man  m  the  moon  is  not  tlie 


Carr,  or  that  he  is  a  very  good  man 
for  in  all  these  things  I  presuppose 
that  there  is  a  man  in  the  moon,  or  it 
,  were  ridiculous  to  say,  that  he  is  this, 
or  he  is  thit,  and  tnereby  in  reality 
declare  that  a  thing  that  is  not  is  still 
something.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
say  the  man  in  the  moon  exists,  I 
then  presuppose  his  possibility,  of 
which  I  cannot  sa^  any  thing  positive, 
not  haviujg  exammed  it  -,  ana  if  I  do 
examine  it,  I  find  myself  in  a  cursed 


man  in  Mercury, 

nor  in  Mars, 

nor  in  Venus, 

nor  id  the  £arth« 

nor  in  Jupiter, 

nor  in  Saturn, 

nor  in  Georgium  Sidus, 
nor  i$  he  the  man  in  the  zodiaKr, 

nor  in  the  galaxy, ' 

nor  in  empty  space, 

nor  in  chaos, 

nor  in  hell; 


magic  circle,*  in  which  I  am  eternally  but  that  he  is  really,  truly,  and  in- 
tos^,  from  possibility  to  reality,  and  disputably  the  nian  m  the  moon,  and 
from  peality  to  p(»sibility,  untU  at  being  the  man  in  the  moon,  that  he 
last  my  head  becomes  ^o  giddy,  that  is  neither  a  fish, 
the  whole  world,  the  man  m,  the  nor  a  bird, 

moon,  my  own  insignificancy,  and  nor  a  beast, 

the  Briti^  Forum,  are  Jumbled  in  it,  nor  an  amphibion, 

like— like— wliat  shall  i  say  Mr.  Pre-  nor  an  insect  j 

sident  ?  hke  mince  meat  in  a  pie. —  that  lie  can  neither  swim  nor  fly> 
Under  such  complicated  circum-  altliough  the  latter  is  rather  involved 
,  stances,  I  know  no  other  method  of  in  doubt ;  for  it  ts  perhaps  possible  in 
extricating  myself,  than  either  to  jus-  the  moon  to  swim  without  fins,  and 
tify  myself  with  the  simple  Twm  liquet,  to  fly  witliout  wings,  without  abstract- 
or  with  as  much  assurance  as  possible,  ingfrom  his  identity  as  the  man  in 
absolutely  to  determine  that  the  man  the  moon.  Nor  can  I  decide  with 
in  the  nnoon  exists  as  well  as  every  precision  if  he  live  by  eatibg  and 

ferson  of  this  enlightened  assembly,  drinking  as  we  do, 
n  considering  which,  I  confess  that  "  "  ^^'  ''~  ' 
the  proof  of  uie  acute  Heraclitus  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  satisfactory, 
who,  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  at  once, 
says,  The  man  in  the  moon  exists,  or 
how  could  he  otherwise  be  the  man 
in  the  nKX)n  ? 

*'  Having  thus  most  happily  extri- 
cated myself  from  the  first  difficulty, 
the  second  important  question  arises. 


or  of  the  air,  like  the  bird  oC 

Paradise, 
or  of  the  beams  of  the  snn,  likt 

the  phoenix, 
or  of  ideas,like  the  souls  of  Plato, 
or  of  an  author's  genius,  like  a 

hungry  reviewer  5 
or  if  he  propagate  his  species  by  roots, ' 

♦  Peter  Positive  again  a  pLigiary. 
Vide  Sir  John  Carr  surmounting  the 
•  Peter  Positive  is  here  a  direct  insuperable  obstacles  which  attended 
plagiarist.  Vide  the  speech  of  a  cer-  his  meritorious  researches  in  Scot- 
tain  common  councilman  on  the  mo-  land. — Printers  Devil 
menioos  question  of  the  jubUee  din-  t  I  rather  think  this  is  copied  froa 
merr^PrirUefi  Dcvii.  Qodmn.-^Ditio, 
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If* 

eaoQgh  in  the  moon  to  make  th% 
necessary  observations^  prorided,  and 
be  it  granted^  that  the  jLillipatiaa 
aenses  of  such  base  born  beings  aa 
ourselves  have  capacity  sufficient  to 
make  any  discovery  relating  to  stich 

ways  remains  the  onlv  one  of  bis  an  exalted  personage  as  the  man  in 

kind^  and  is  regenerated  from  time  to  the  moon. 


orbf  bulba> 
or  by  budS) 
or  by  sproatSj 
or  by  eggs^ 

or  by  livmg  young  onesj 
iwrperhaps;  like  the  phoenix,  he  al. 


iime  from  his  ashes  j  or  if  he  be 
long  or  shorty 
fat  or  lean,    . 
white  or  black, 
rood  or  wicked, 
learned  or  ignorant, 
a  good  or  a  oad  poet, 
a  good  or  a  bad  rider, 
a  good  or  a  bad  dancer, 
a  good  or  a  bad  whistplayer ; 


I  could  extend  my  discoursej 
Mr.  President,  for  a  few  hours  longer, 
tor  I  have  still  much  to  expound  re« 
lating  to  the  figure,  colour,  organisa- 
tion, faculties,  manners,  mode  of 
life,  religion,  and  all  exterior  and 
interior  relations  of  the  most  mys« 
terious  person  who  has  been  the  sub* 
ject  of  my  discourse,  but  I  will  not 

„     r  V     '  trespass  upon  your  patience;  on  a 

•r  whether  he  has  been  three  or  four  future  evening  I  will  renew  the  sub* 
times  a  bankrupt,  like  a , publisher  ject." 

lateofWigmore-street,  and  gave  his  With  great  self-satisfaction  and  a 
soles  for  MSS.  which  he  never  in-  triumphant  air  I  sat  down.  I  expect* 
tended  to  pay;  or  whether  he  be  ed  to  hear  the  forum  ring  with  ap- 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  mana-  plause ;  but  by  some  unaccountabU 
gers  of  Coven  t  Garden  theatre,  as  they  mistake,  not  a  single  mark  of  appro- 
appear  to  be  rather  under  the  infiu-  bation  was  heard.  Perhaps,  said  1  to 
ence  of  the  planet  to  which  be  be-  myself,  I  have  been  xhxpWmg  pearls 
longg.  or  whether  he  were  not  cob-  before  swine,  and  I  wirs  at  length 
suited  by  the  premier  of  one  of  the  persuaded  that  mv  speech  was  above 
islands  of  the  earth,'  on  the  formation  the  capacity  of  the  audience.  Some 
of  an  hodge-podge  ministry,  which  is  were  even  so  rude  as  to  laugh  ;  but 
allowed  to  be  ardened  both  in  head  as  1  was  convinced  it  could  not  be  at 
and  heart;  or  whether  he  be  not  the  either  me  or  my  speech,  I  gave  my- 
autbor  of  Nubilia.  self  no  trouble  to  ascertain  the  cause 

"  These  and  twenty  other  ques-  of  their  rudeness.    Even  the  Presi- 
tions  of  the  same  kind,  which  any  dent  smiled,  but  I  know  th^re  is  a 
one^,  though  possessed  of  moderate  smile  of  applause  and  a  smile  of  con- 
inventive  powers,  can  supply,  cannot  tempt :    you,   Mr.  Editor,  will    no 
1  fear  be  satisfactorily  answered,  un-  doubt  3gree  with  me,  that  the  Presi- 
less  some  method  can  be  devised  of  dent's  smile  was  the  former.    I  was, 
establishing  a  more  intimate  acquain-  howeyer,  so    thoroughly   persuaded 
tance  with  ^e  man  in  the  moon,  that  1.  had  bten  haranguing  an  aii- 
although  oh  the  whole  I  am  inclined  dience  which,  like  the  age  m  which 
to  suppose,  that  if  he  be  as  solitary  in  Milton  wrote,  was  not    sufficiently 
the  moon  as  we  have  premised,  he  enlightened  to  relish  the  transcendant 
must  be  often  subject  to  ennui,  and  beauties  of  my  speech,  that,  withjan 
be  pf  an  unpleasant  and  unsociable  air  of  superlative  contempt,  1  seized 
disposition.     But,  Mr.  President,  the  my  hat,  and  sallied  fortn  into  th« 
honour  of  fundamentally  solving  all  street.    All  fools!  downriglrt  blc)ck- 
tbe  imaginable  problems  which  can  heads!  I  exclaimed  as  I  entered  th# 
be  set  up,  touching  the  man  iii  the  apartment  in  which  my  cousin  was 
jaaoojx,  is  reserved  for  that  philoso-  sitting.    I  might  as  well  have  ha- 
pher,  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  and  ranguedaflock  of  geese  or  the  wheat- 
invention  to   discover  the  road    to  sheaves  in  my  father's  barn.    Not  a 
the  moon,  that  is,  supposing  thece  soul  could  understand  me ;  my  speech 
be  one,  and   if  there   be  not    one  was  above  their  comprehension.    I 
"to  make  one  for  himself,  by  which  now  gave  my  cousin  the  outlines  of 
no  unpleasant  doubts  will  remain  on  ray  speech,  and,  strange  to  tell,  Mr, 
his  mind  of  finding  his  way  back  Editor,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugli  > 
again^  after  having  sojoumod  Jlong  but  I  accounted  iot  his  laugh  ia  th^ 
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^*ime  §at!sfactoihr  manner  as  for  the 
president's  smile.  He,  however, 
Hgreed  with  me  that  my  speech  was 
above  comprehension,  and  advised 
me  never  to  speak  at  the  forum  again. 
I  do  assure  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  I  intend 
to  keep  his  advice.  Snpper  was  soon 
after  announced^  but  my  discovery  of 
the  stupidity  ot  the  audience  at  the 
foram  deprfved  me  of  iall  appetite; 
and  the  cloth  being  removed,  I  con- 
sulted mv  cousin  on  the  disposal  of 
ray  valuable  MS.  and  he  advised  me 
to  make  the  first  offer  of  it  to  a 
bookseller  who  had  just  at  th^t  time 
been  invested  with  civic  honours. 

O  Mr.  Editor,  you  who  are  perhaps 
ftn  author,  you  can  easily  concei\^ 
with  what  proud  and  extatic  feelings, 
springing  from  a  noble  consciousness 
of  genius  and  learning,  I  sallied  forth 
on  the  following  morning  with  the 
darling  oflfepring  of  my  brain  under 
my  arm.  Arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
publishing  knigjit,  I  knocked,  as  I 
appose  all  geniuses  knock,  in  a  most 
violent  manner.  The  door  wa^  im- 
mediately opened,  and  1  was  struck 
with  astonishment.  A  thing  pre- 
sented itself,— but  my  descriptive 
powers  on  a  sudden  fail  me.  Pardon 
me,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  retire  to  col- 
lect myself. 

[To  de  continued, J 

A.  B.  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Baowjr. 

Sim, 

TTJHEN  I  wrote  my  final  rejoin- 
W     der,  and  which  appeared  in 

rour  Magazine  for  June  last,  p.  498, 
consid^ed  myself  as  having  done 
with  the  question  of  Milton's  absur- 
dity in  tne  passage  which  I  had 
quoted.  Nor  should  I  have  departed 
from  my  resolution  had  the  question 
been  cohfined,  subsequently,  by  your 
correspondetits,  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
ceiice  of  Milton.  But  a  gentleman, 
who  signs  himself/.  Brotvn,  (in  your 
Magazine  for  September,  p.  194) 
seems  to  wish  to  triumph  over  me 
with  so  much  exultation  that  I  can- 
tiot  help  noticing  his  letter.  I  per- 
fectly commend  your  candour  in  ad- 
mitting arguments  on  both  sides,  and 
the  conviction  of  this  candour  leaves 
me  no  doubt  that  you  will  CTant  a 
place  to  the  present  communication. 
Mr»  Brown  feugb*  at  ray  self  com- 


placency at  what  he  calls  a  ''won- 
derful discovery."  And  why  does  he 
laugh  ?  Because  It  has  happened 
that  Lord  Kaim'es  had  noticed  the 
same  inconsistency  in  Milton  before^ 
I  have  read  Lord  Kaimes*  work  with 
considerable  pleasure,  though  fre- 
quently disgusted  with  his  metaphy- 
sical aflfectation :  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect his  having  detected  the  error  in 
Milton.  I  have  not  his  Elements  at 
hand,  so  f  cannot  refer  to  them  for  a 
corroboration  of  Mr.  Brown's  state- 
ment, though  I  suppose  it  is  correct. 
However,  it  is  not  in  Mr.B.'s  power 
to  deprive  me  of  my  just  claim  to 
originality  with  regarcl  to  myself: 
for,  at  the  time  I  wTote  to  you,  J 
knew  not  that  any  person  had  npticea 
the  passage,  and  I  oelieve  I  stated  as 
much  in,  my  first  letter.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  indulged  in  any  excessive 
sdf-complacency  about  it}  forrealljr 
I  hold  such  trifles  in  such  mean  esti- 
mation, that  I  could  never  envy  the 
honours  of  a  verbal  critic  Mr.  B,. 
may  exult  in  having  detected  me,  if 
he  tkifiks  it  a  detection :  I  cannot 
exult  in  havi^ng  detected  Milton,  who 
know  it  to  be  a  detection.  When  I 
am  ambitious  of  the  honours  of  a 
"  word  catcher,"  I  shall  perhaps  be 
more  scrupulous  in  finding  out  who 
has  hunted  the  same  ground  befor6 
me. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expres- 
sing my  thanks  to  Flndex,  (in  your 
last  number,  p.  280)  for  his  temperate 
and  gentlemanly  defence  of  me,  ani 
for  the  undeserved  opinion  which  he 
seems  to  entertain  of  my  critical 
emendation.  I  had  spared  him  the 
trouble  of  defending  me,  had  I  ear- 
lier thought  a  defence  necessary. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.B. 

Canterbury,  Nbt\Q,  ISOg. 


Essay  on  the  first  Human  Sogietip, 

according  to  /A^  Mosaic  Histo&y* 

I  Continued  fr99ft  p.  2^5.] 

HE  now  discovered  a  peculiar 
flavour  in  the  self  sown  vege- 
tables, of  which  he  was  before  insen- 
sible, and  sleep  stole  upon  him  with 
greater  sweetness  after  the  fatigues  of 
■iheday,  and  uniter  tlie  roof  built  by 
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Essay  9n  the  first  Human  Society. 


*;« 


bjijfisdfi  th^Dt  in  the  unvaried  and 
monotonous  jpeac^  of  paradise.  In 
his  battle  with  the  tiger  he  rejoiced 
in  the  discovered  powers  of  his  limbs, 
imd  with  every  dangej-  which  he  sur- 
mounted he  had  himself  alone  to 
thank  for  the  continuance  of  his  life. 
He  now  became  too  noble  for  Para- 
dise, and  he  knew  not  himself;  when 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  and 
a  load  of  cares  he  wished  himself 
again  in  Paradise.  An  inward  impa- 
tient impulse^  the  effect  of  his 
awakened  selNagency,  would  soon 
b^ve  followed  him  in  his  indolent 
happiness,  and  poisoned  those  joys 
which  he  had  not  acquired  for  him- 
self. He  would  have  converted  Para- 
oise  into  a  wilderness,  and  then  have 
jnade  the  wilderness  into  a  Paradise. 
But  happy  were  it  for  the  human 
i*3ce,  if  It  l^d  no  more  forpidable 
enemies  to  Ijave  contended  with  than 
the  labours  of  tlie  iield,  the  rage  of 
wjld  beasts,  and  a  stormy  cJimate; 
but  neces&ity  pressed  upon  him,  the 
fercest  passions  arose,  and  he  soon 
amed  himself  gainst  his  equal. — 
"W^itli  man  he  was  obliged  to  fight  for 
bis  existence,  a  long,  guilty,  and  not 
ye^  finished  battle ;  out  in  this  battle 
coiUd  he  alone  improve  his  reason 
itfid  morality. 

Domestic  Life. 

The  fir^t  children  born  of  the  mo- 
ther of  mankind,  had  a  most  impor- 
tant advantage  over  their  parents. 
Tbey  were  trained  and  brought  up  by 
beii^s  like  themselves.  All  the  pro- 
gress which  the  latter  effected  by 
themselves,  and  therefore  in  a  tard^ 
manner  became  the  heritage  of  their 
children,  and, was  given  to  them  even 
in  tl>eir  most  tender  age  with  all  the 
cordialityof  paternal  love.  With  the 
£rst  son  therefore  which  was  born  of 
wokmap,  the  gre^t  machine  b^an  to 
be  effective,  the  machine  by  which 
the  whole  human  race  has  attained 
it$  foximation^  and  will  continue  to 
attain  it,  nadaely,  te-adition,  or  the 
transmission  of  ideas.  The  Mosaic 
record  here  deSerts  u&,  and  overleaps 
a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years  to 
intipduce  the  two  brothers  to  usa^ 
^own  to  maturity.  But  this  period 
OS  impoftjvnt  to  the  history  of  man.; 
gad  wl^en  the    record  forsakes  u^, 


The  birth  of  a  son,  his  support,  ]m 
nursing  and  bringing  up»  mcreased 
the  knowledge,  the  experience,  ana 
the  duties  of  the  first  man  in  a  con* 
siderable  degree,  and  of  which  partU 
cular  notice  must  be  taken. 

From  the  beasts  the  first  iipothef 
learnt,  without  doubt,  the  most  nei- 
cessary  maternal  duty,  and  it  is  pro^ 
bable,  that  necessity  taught  her  the 
proper  means  lo  be  employed  in  tb# 
hour  of  childbirth.  The  anxiety  fo^r 
her  child  rendered  her  attentive  t^ 
innumerable  little  comforts,  of  whick 
she,  till  then,  was  ignorant;  the 
number  of  things  of  which  she  learnt 
to  m^ike  a  use  increased,  and  mater*i 
nal  love  became  rich  in  invention* 

Until  this  period  both  had  acknow*» 
ledged  but  one  relation,  but  one  spe- 
cies of  love,  as  each  presented  in  ihp 
other  but  one  object.  Now,  with  « 
new  object,  they  became  acquainted 
with  a  new  species  of  love,  and  a 
new  moral  relation  arose,  namely^ 
paternal  love.  This  new  sentiment 
of  love  was  of  a  purer  kind  than  tt^ 
first;  it  was  wholly  disinterested j-^ 
whereas  the  first  was  grounded  oa 
pleasure  and  a  mutual  want  of  sot^ 
ciety. 

With  this  new  experience  tiiey 
therefore  ascended  a  higher  step  of 
morality,  they  became  ennobled. 

But  the  paternal  love  which  they 
both  displayed  for  their  child  eflFecte^ 
a  material  chauffe  in  the  relations  m 
which  they  had  hitherto  "stood  to  each 
other.  The  cares,  the  joy,  the  ten<k« 
participations  in  the  mutual  pbject  of 
their  love,  bouna  tliem  to  each  by 
new  and  more  charming  bonds.  On 
this  occasion  each  discovered  in  tb^ 
other  new,  beautiful,  mor^  traits^  bxA 
refined  their  relation  to  each  other. 
The  man  loved  in  the  woman,  the 
mother  of  hi.8  beloved  son  i  the  Wo- 
man honoured  and  loved  in  the  ma% 
the  fatjber,  the  supporter  of  I^r  child. 
The  mere  sensi^  pileasure  in  eaok* 
other  exalted  itself  to  esteeo),  and 
from  the  interested  carnal  appetite 
arose  the  beautiful  phenomenon  ot 
conjugal  love.  ; 

I'his  experience  of  moral  beauty 
was  soon  increased.  The  children 
gr^w  in  atat^ire,  and  a  tender  bond 
gradually  fbrnaedltself  between  i)mffh. 
The  child  attached  itself  ^pfM>st  partk 
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loves  itself  but  in  its  equnl,  and  thas^  his  spirit  of  itnitatioti  Arosei  and  w 
in  an  imperceptible  manner  arose  cessity  soon  excited  htm  to  lend  ha 
fraternal  love.  This  was  a  new  mo-  support  to  nature,  and  by  art  to  assist 
ral  beauty  for  the  first  parents.  They  her  voluntary  bounty. « 
now  beheld,  for  the  first  time  e'xte-  It  must  not,  bowevers  be  supposed 
rior  to  thera,  a  picture  of  sodableness  that  com  was  the  first  thing  cultivated 
and  benevolence;  they  recognised  by  man,  as  the  preparations  necessary 
their  own  feelings,  but  only  in^  a  to  it  are  great  and  difficult;  and  it  is 
more  youthful  mirror,  agreeable  to  the  course  of  nature  to 

As  long  as  the  first  parents  were  proceed  always  from  the  simple  to 
the  only  beines,  they  thought  but  of  the  compounded.  Rice  was  proba* 
the  past  and  the  present,  but  now  the  biy  the  first  plant  cultivated^by  man. 
prospect  of  fiiture  joys  opened  itself  To  the  culture  of  it  he  was  invited  by 
to  their  view.  As  they  beheld  their  nature,  for  rice  grows  wild  in  Indhii 
children  increase  in  stature,  and  daily  and  the  ancient  historians  st)eak  of* 
aome  new  faculty  developing  itself,  the  cultivation  of  rice  as  the  first 
•Ac  future  appeared  arrayed  in  the  which  was  practised.  Man  observed 
Biost  pleasing  colours :  they  saw  their  that  in  a  protracted  drought  the  plants 
children^tepping  into  manhood,  and  drooped,  and  that  after  rain  they  im- 
hope,  a  new  feeling,  awakened  in  mediately  recovered.  He  further  re* 
their  hearts.  But  what  a  boundless  marked,  that  where  an  overflowioj 
prospect  Hope  opens  to  the  human  river  had  deposited  a  muddy  sedunent^ 
race  ?  Formerly  they  enjoyed  every  the  fertility  of  the  ground  was  greater, 
pleasura  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  He  made  the  greatest  advantage  of 
present;  now  Hope  shewed  enjoy-  these  two  discoveries;  he  gave  his 
ment  in  a  long  perspective,  and  every  plants  an  artificial  rain,  and  brought 
future  joy  was  doubly  felt  in  the  ex-  the  manure  to  bis  field,  if  no  rive* 
pectation.  was  in  the  vicinity. which  could  Uh 

When  the  children  had  actually  at-  rich  it  by  its  sediment.    He  learnt  ta 
taided  to  years  of  maturity,  what  va-  manure  and  water  his  landi 
riety   then  presented  itself   in    this       But  the  first  step  towards  the  nsa 
little  circle  of  human  beings.    Every  of  beasts  appears  to  be  attended  with 
idea  which  the  parents  had  imparted  greater  difficulty;  but  here  be  ahft 
to  their  children  had,  in  each  soul,  began,  as  in  other  cases,  with  the  in« 
made  a  different  impression,  and  sur-  nocent,  and  he  was  perhaps  for  many  . 
prised  tliem  by  their  novelty.    Ratio-  ages  satisfied  with  the  milk  before  h^ 
ci nation  now  became  more  lively. —  (feprived  the  bfeasts  of  life.    It  was. 
The  moral  feeling  being  put  in  prac-  withotit  doubts  the  milk  from  ibe 
tice,  and  developed  by  practice,  Ian-  breast  of  the  wotnan  which  invite^ 
guage  became  more  rich,  and  ven-  him  to  the  experiment  to  makex:^    \ 
turwi  on  more  determined  and  ciilti-  of  the  milk  of  b^sta.    3ot  he  do    ; 
vated  sentiments.    No  danger  now  sooner  became  acquainted  wil^  this 
existed  of  man  degrading  hmiself  to  species  of  suj^jorf ,  than  he  took  par-  • 
the  imitation  of  the  brutes.  ticular  care  to  ensure  it  to.  himself 

rk-^  •    -L    **  _f     rr-r         ^^^  ©veT.    In  ordcr  to  have  Aw  food 

Differencem  the  Mode  of  Life.       always'ready  and  in  abundance,  it 

The  progress  of  cultivation  display-  MO^aa  not  to  be  left  to  chance  to  btkig' 
•d  itself  in  the  first  generation. —  the  beast  to  him  whenever  he  m$ 
Adam  cultivated  the  «fields }  and  we  assailed  by  hunger.  This  suggested 
observe  one  of  his  sons  adopting  a  to  him  tbe^  propriety  and  necessity 
new  method  of  support^  as  a  breeder  of  collecting  around  hina  a  oerraai  ^ 
of  cattle.  Hi^re  therefore  the  human  number  of  usefiil  animals  i  andtboa 
'  raoe divides itsdf  into  two  conditions^  the  first  flock  was  fbrmecL  Botha 
Ibe  shepherd  and  the  fiirmer.  was  obliged  to  form  it  of  these  mii* 

The  first  man  was  a  disciple  of  roals  whose  nature  is  a  social  lift^ 
natunpj  and  from  her  he  learnt  all  the  and  to  transport  them  frovn  the  stat# 
useful  arts  of  life.  On  an  attentive  of  wild  and  uniestrained  freedom  N»  * 
4ibservation  the  order  was  manifest  in  that  of  servitude  and  rest,  or  in  other 
•which  the  plants  regenerate.  He  words  he  was  obliged  to  tame  them* 
«aw  imtura  6emlf  sow  and  ymmi  Sut  \)^Su»  te  veotare4  oa  ItiM 
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kaimi^'mhMkxmki  oft  Wikbr  m^ 
Me^ ami saiKrksr  4iD4tkft  mntk^nA 
iMapoBs  and  ^#ei«,  M  n^ds  ft^ 
lopcriBiont  fir$t  witk  tlloae  to  wliooi 
he  i\ras  in  potv<ePB^  mpea^ior.  The  «ai%^ 
ff  «tee|^,  ibereiore,  ^>Me4ed  fbtt  lof 
jbaratf$^  omo^  -gt  twice.  R.  H. 


ik^avhAM  i^cux.  Ca4KQ«9  in  the 
MLATIVJ5  Situations  jg/*  Faa^c«« 

siomd  Ly  the  J^lncroacJiMefUs  of  t^ 
Sea. 

THE  recent  acoideatal  <diseovetir 
«f  a  obart  of  ^e  British  dbdtHie), 
«0ea  at  Calms  m  179^  bf  s  Dotch 
captain »  said  to  be  850  yeaili  old>  m 
i^)e  possessloa  4}f  a  respeotal]4e  n^a- 
Hftitafit-^bo  bod  been  mayor  of  ^t 
^fiacB,  fleems  to  have  thrown  a  vary 
Mroog  light  i^on  the  enctoachioenin 
9f  ike  sm.  This  chart,  delineated 
^  rarchoaent,  extended  do  the  ealt 
lo  lieiigolaDd^  on^  the  north  to  Or- 
iofidneas ;  and  on  the  west  to  the  pre* 
mat  ake  of  t^lf^  of  Wtght,  wnich 
thenrfprroed  a  part  <^  the  main  land 
cf  England.  The  principal  headlands, 
as  they  now  exist,  were  correctly  laid 
lio<wn*  Betwteen  Dorer  and  the  o])- 
posite  side  of  die  coast  of  France,  th<m 
fras  a  anace  of  thrse  miles  dnly ;  Calaii 
moat  therefore  have  t)een  then  «itu^ 
«fced  in  the  mterior.     Not  any  en* 

Smce  wa»  described  eklier  into  J3un- 
rk,  I^hing,  «r  Beerhaven.  Ti«a 
island  of  Goree  being  attached  to  the 
main  land,  of  which  it  formed  a  part^ 
there  was  not  any  passage  to  Rotter- 
dam. Not  any  Flemish  banks  were 
iafd/dowri)  'tne  gj^ce  ocdupied  by 
them,  and  intermediately  between 
^lem  mfd  the  coast  opposite,  likewise 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  main 
hnid.  But  in  tlie  North  Sea,  the 
depth  of  water  in  this  chsfrt  cdT- 
lesponded  with  the  present  de^tb. 
^be  Vlie,  or  Fly  Island  as  it  is  now 
cstied, jwas  connected  with  the  main 
land. 

.  Such  and  a(^  extraordinary  are  the 
encroachments  which  the  sea  appears 
to  have  made  on  tjbis  partof  the  coast; 
9S,  in  the  space  described,  the  more 
prominejQt^and  elevated  headlands  are 
4^n  the  side  .of  England,  it  would  aeefitx 
liiat^  with  a  reference  of  three  miles 
0llly«  instead  of  seven  l^agoe^  -f^fOh 

UlilVS&SAJL  ^AG*  Vol..  XIL 


Ing  v^tit  is  <mHed  Afc  Str^t  of  Dover- 
the  great,  if  mot  the  entire  \o$$  of 
land,  nmst  have  been  on  the  side  of 
France  $  the  sea  continninff  to  gaii 
witJl  it  was  stopped  by  tlie  dim  oi" 
^ki^^  mt6  the  eleVatedf  lands  iii  thd 
Vkiulty.  Ite  headlands,  stiled  the 
f  oreflands,  north  and  south,  then  ex- 
isted as  at  present.  That  part  ojf 
England,  therefore,  cannot  have  sus- 
tained any  material  loss  in  the  spaed 
«f  nearly  nine  centuries,  since  thia 
chart  was  made :  bat,  towards  Hamp> 
ahire,  the  deperdition  of  soil  must 
have  been  considerable,  if  the  Isle  dE 
Wight  waft  then  really  conneqt^ 
witn  the  main  land.  Reasoning  froni 
the  other  data  supplied  by  this  ancie^ 
chart.  It  is  pr6sumdble  that  the  op- 
posite coasts  of  France,  Flanders,  an| 
from  Dieppe  berhapS^  to  the  farthest 
#xtremity  of  tne  latter  country,  musi 
have  been  greatly  deteriorated  by 
these  efncroacliments.  Let  the  age  of 
the  chart  be  considered,  and  rdkc- 
tion  be  liidde  at  the  same  tlm^  on  the 
constant  ravages  the  sea  is  known  to 
nave  more  recently  committed  iu 
different  quarters,  the  jibove  fadta, 
however  extraorduTiafy,  will  then  not 
Bfpcar  entirely  void  of  probability. 


Reply  to  R.  H.'  in  DfiFBNce  of 

Nu«iLIA. 
SiH, 

UPON  my  word,  Mr.  Editor,  t 
think  it  ti  very  hard  case  th^^ 
the  Author  of  Nubilia  does  not  step 
forward  himself  and  vindicate  his  ow^ 
language.  X  engaged  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  cause,  but  I  am  likely  to  b^ 
drilied  into  a  regulair  before  J  have 
done  with  it^  *    , 

Your  correspondent  and  reviewet 
R.  H.  writes  with  gentlemanly  tem- 
perance and  cabdour:  and,  indeed^, 
had  not  his  letter  possessed  th,Qs^ 
qualities.  It  would  nave  drawn  n^ 
answer  from  me,  as  I  dislike  to  wage 
the  dirty' war  of  abi6ive  controversy. 
I  Will  do  my  liest  to  convince  hini 
and  defexid  myself,  and  then  V\J^  dq 
no  more.  ^  '        . 

'  R.  H.  denies  tliat  an  adjecfive  ^ 
the  power  of  changing  the  meamng^ 
of  d  word.  So  do  1,  its  absolute 
ineariing.  "^  But  an  adjective  ean  give 
a  new  qualitj' :  and  tnere  is  certamlir 
a  diSHrence  betwieeu  a  blatikand  i 
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white  faoti  ytiibiBf  are  both  fik^es:  thought  he  more  pflrticolaHy  dhide4 
tiiejare,  both,  (bat  part  of  thehu*  ip  the  use  of  the  word  groupe  in  the 
jQoan  body  wbicb  we  denominate  a  singnlar;   bat  if  I  now  understand 

{ace,  but  they  are  bssbntuli/Y  dis-  hini  rightly,  be  oBjects  to  tbe  nooit 
inguisbed  from  each  other  merely  and  tbe  verb  being  singular,  and  the 
by  the  addition  of  the  adjective—  pronoun  t>loraL  This  is  ce'itainlf 
Allowing  then  remmUcence  ancl  recol'  not  strictly  grammatical,  though  tml 
kcHon  to  have  precisely  the  same  highest  authorities  might  be  produced 
meaning  when  used  alone,  it  is  most  in  vindication  of  it  However,  no 
evident  that  thev  cannot  have  the  authority  ought  to  establish  a  wroi^ 
^me  meaning  wnen  one  of  them  is  precedent  Before  I  quit  this  part  ^ 
used  with  the  addition  of  an  adjective  the  discussion,  I  must  observe,  that 
Dvhich  confers  upon  it  a  new  quality.  In  the  passage  from  Addison,  the 
There  must  be  a  difference  between  verb  applies  to  group,  and  not  to 
recollection,  and  solemn  recollection :  picture.  Addison  was  too  correct  t 
there  must  be  a  diffibrence  between  writer  to  hemove  the  relative  uhkk 
the  recollection  of  a  plum-puddiiig  so  far  from  the  antecedent,  and  to 
that  was  spoiled  in  the  boirmg,  and  interi^ose  a  new  member  of  the  sen* 
the  solemn  recollection  of  a  favorite  tence  between  them, 
tdiild  that  was  burnt  to  death.  There  I  come  now  to  the  third  part  of  the 
fc  surely  a  difference  between  walk-  question. — R.  H.  defies  me,  "  with 
ing,  and  walking  yiii^.-  in  short,  if  all  my  ability,  to  metamorphose  the 
edjectives  create  no  additional  quality  superlative  of  an  adjective  into  a  sub- 
in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  ap-  slantive.'*  I  will,  m  candour,  attti- 
plied,  why  are  they  used?  R.  H.  bute  this  challenge  to  the  heat  of 
therefore  mast  confess  that  an  ac^jec-  controversy,  which  is  so  apt  to  blind 
dve  has  the  power  of  changing  the  our  faculties  even  in  the  most  simple 
tneaning  of  a  substantive,  and  most  subjects.  R.  H.  must  surely  know, 
essentially  too :  and  such  being  the  (for  bis  letter,  and  his  review,  p>rove 
case,  there  was  no /flw/o/o^  of  mMTi-  that  he  has  an  enlightened  mind), 
l»^  in  the  author  of  Nubilia',  when  that  every  adjective,  m  any  of  its  de» 
Jio  said  "  to  recollect  with  solemn  grees  of  comparison,  may  be  mack  % 
reminiscence.'*  I  consider  this  as  substantive  ot  in  power,  by  tbe  ap- 
h)disputable :  fortbeadjecthreio/eTuit  plication  of  tlie  definite  article  ithe") 
narked  the  kind  of  recollection  that  to  it,  or  any  of  the  pronouns.  It  am 
vm  indulged   in.     Having   proved  scarcely  be  necessary  to  adduce  io- 

gus  much,  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  stances  in  support  of  this,  yet^  for 
shewing  that  th<*re  is  no  tautology  his  Utisfaction,  I  will  do  it :~. 
jDf  language  in  this  contested  passage.      « ,      .  .  „  .  ,    ... 

Your  5>rrespondent   savs,  "  tau-  ,  "  ^  T^*^'  T  ^^'^:.'^^^  «1*..-_ 

telegy consists  fnadifferen6eof  words  Let  each  man  do  A«  b^tr $hakspeon. 

beanng  the  same  sense."    Yes;  but  "What  reward 

it  also  sigpijief  a  repetition  of  the  ^"^^  '*•  ^»  *^.^/**^  ''^'^  ^"^^^^ 

lawtfWorS.    (See  Johnson,)    1  sup-  "»*»?*• ^^^'^*^ 

pose  a.  H.  will  allow  that  few wiiftfwctf      **  Grant  the  ba^  what  happin««  thef 

end   recollection   are   not  the  same  ^      .  wpuld, 

^ords  in  orthography^  apd  that  nei-  Onethj.gaieyTOust>^ant,wliichistop» 

tberofthemvrere  repeated.    There-   .         for^<'' ^^n^ 

fcv^  I  was  justified  in  what  J  said,  «  The  young  and  gay  discUning,  Atea 
that  there  was  910  tautology  of  Ian-  flies 

guage.  Considerine  ipyself  to  have  At  nobler  game,  the  mightif  and  iAe  woin^ 
aatiSactority  proved   the   erroneous  Yumg. 

*>pinions  pf  R.  H.  in  this  first  mat^^ri  "  The  wiseH  of  aU  ages  ha?e  allowe4 
let  me  now  pass  to  the  second.  fhis.''— *— J<Mi«oii. 

And,  with  regard  to  this  second,  I      « -^  ^    ,_   .v  1-.       *i.        1— 

etruction  of  the  sentence  would  have  ,y^,  l^^,^  ,„i„,  ,hem  •  and  the  .tr^,  by 
^  better  if  the  relative  pronoun  thinking  themselves  weak,  are  tlS^ 
J^^^^J^  Its  antecedent  When  rendered  as  useless  as  if  lliey  were  i«# 
1  «rat 4Pui  the  onOosm  of  ft. H.  I  to",-,  iwi 
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I  ho|»e  tbese  e^tnples  wiH  be  suf« 
ficient  to  convince  R.  H.  that  it  re- 
4]uires  no  great  "  ability  to  meta- 
morphose the  superlative  of  an  ad* 
Jective  into  a  substantive.**  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
grammar  that  an  adjective  put  with- 
out a  substantive^  with  an  article  be- 
fore.  it^  becomes  a  substantive  in 
ineaning.  And  iiK  all  those  cases 
"wherem  an  adjective  is  so  used  the 
•entence  is  elliptical.  Indeed  the 
«MTiission  of  the  substantive  is  an  ele- 
l^nce  of  composition  which  I  have 
cften  admired  m  our  best  writers,  and 
the  very  pass^e  in  Nubilia  would 
have  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
addition  of  the  substantive  to  which 
the  adjective  A^Aw^  is  understood  to 
refer.  The  authorities  are  numerous 
which  might  be  adduced  in  support 
of  tbis  construction. 

R.  H.  asks  pie,  "  does  the  author  of 
NabiHa  live  at  St.  Albans  V*  Ihat  is  a 
question  which  the  author  must  answer 
himself,  for  no  one  can  do  it  better. 
All  that  I  can  say  is,  I  have  enquired  of 
the  parish  clerk  (who  is  a  very  likely 
man  to  know  the  afl&irs  of  the  whole 
parish) »  and  he  thinks  there  is  no  per- 
son here  mad  enoueh  to  write  a  book. 
1  have  also  looked  narrowly  at  the 
countenances  of  all  my  neighbours^ 
but  thev  have  nothing  outkotLy  in 
them.  There  is  a  man,  indeed,  who 
has  ktely  come  to  live  here,  off  very 
•ttspicious  appearance.  He  wears 
apQctacles,  generally  has  a  book  in 
his  hand,  walks  verv  much  alone^ 
and,  his  latidlady  tells  me^  talks  to 
himself;  but  she  has  never  caught 
him  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  yet.-— 1 
often  meet  nim  in  my  walks^  and 
now  1  think  of  it,  I  heard  him  one 
day,  ih  a  bye  Jane  (I  was  on  the  pther 
side  of  the  hedge)  damnine  a  critic. 
I'll  watch  him  closely ;  and  1*11  give 
tbe  postman  a  shill'mg  to  tell  me  it  he 
ever  delivers,  any  letter?  to  him,  the 
thickness  of  a  proof  sheet,  and  what 
his  name  is,  ^  I  can^t  find  th^t  out. 
If  I  should  discover  that  he  is  the 
author  of  Nubilia,  5FOU  may  depend 
upon  it  I  will  let  you  know.  But  I 
am  a£:aid  he  is  not,  for  he  is  too 
lat,  .        1  repiain.  Sir, 

-    Tfouribed*.  serv*. 


jU^AUam,  Nw,  n,  1¥Q9* 


Jvfti^. 


Dbsckiftion  of  tke  tAKi  ^CitK- . 
NiTZ,  in  Carkiola.     Translaied 
from  tke  Journal  de  Physique,  d$ 
Chimie,  el  d^Histoire  Naturelle^ 

AMONG  the  various  natural  cu«» 
riosities  of  Camiola,  this  !ake« 
beyond  all  oontradiction,  merits  on« 
of  the  first  places^  particu^rly  in  con« 
sequence  or  the  singular  phenomena 
that  it  presents,  ^irst,  with  respect 
to  its  position ;  it  is  about  six  miles 
from  the  town  of  Layback;  it  if\ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  pile  of' 
rocks  of  the  most  wild  and  terrific 
aspect,  which  are  comnranded  by  th^ 
Yavornig,  a  lofVy  mountain  covered 
with  a  thick  forest  of  firs,  and  other 
trees.  These  rocks  and  this  fprest 
impart  the  appearance  of  a  fingbtfiil 
desert  to  the  whole  comitry,  and  At 
the  first  view  inspire  the  traveller 
with  the  sensation  of  fear;  however^ 
averting  his  looks  from  the  north* 
ward.  Be  perceives  a  change  in  th^ 
nature  of  the  country :  the  sdl,  ia 
general,  is  well  cultivated;  viUagj^* 
are  scattered  her^  and  there,  and  ia 
the  midst  of  fertile  fields  they  o&r  a 
most  agreeable  view.  This  smiling 
picture,  with  the  ihimense  ^xpens# 
of  the  lake,  shaded  by  the  mountakia 
on  the  opposite  side,  form  a  tout  m* ' 
sembie  altogether  picturesque. 

This  lake  is  about  two  leagqes  in 
its  extent  from  the  east  to  the  west  f 
and  about  one  in  bre«dth  from  ItB 
northern  extremity  to.  that  of  th# 
south.  Its  depth  is  not  equal  ia 
every  place,  verging  from  pne  to  four 
fathoms.  Three  iSands  rise  from  iti 
bosom  :  the  first,  called  Vbrnek,  ll 
suiHciently  large  to  contain  a  village 
and  a  church.  The  highly  cultivated 
grounds,  the  meadows,  and  the  or- 
chai^ds,  render  this  island  a  mostde* 
liehtful  residence.  The  other  two 
islands  are  $maller,  and  both  bear  th^ 
name  of  Goritza,  the  one  with  th» 
surname  of  Velka,  and  the  other  with 
that  of  Mala,  two  words,  which,  ia 
the  dialect  of  that  country,  signify 
gfeat  and  little,  Tbere  is  besides* 
tongue  of  land,  called  Dornoschell, 
which  runs  pretty  f»r  into  the  lake, 
and  forms  a  Kind  of  peninsula;  which 
is  separated,  from  Vorn^  onJy  by  a 
very  narrow  strait.  -  Eight  rivulets 
py  the  tribute  of  their  Htfeams  to  thif 
)aks,  but  withidUiiocra^Mix^its  w«l»i|k 
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as  wiU  presently  appear.    Thos^  of  st^u^erk^ap(peadfitt^.iuid4isif9f#^ 
Cirknttz  arid  ttte  Croerg  ar6  (he  mo^t  ing  tbrQQ  times  m  u^  coi;irt^  g^T  4^ 


eonsiderabte  r  tbt  f^rst  runs*  through  year ;    ap3  then  t^aln  whoie  J*^ 
the  village  cjf  that  name,  situated  have  passed  without  its  ^mh  ^ 


_-  p  I  passed  without  its  i?wjh4wwin§ 

about  haS  si  league  froth  the  source  at  all ;  but  when  it  hasi  \eithdcawB» 
QftbUrivuWt:  froiB  this  viHige*  the  its  absence  was  never  knawa  ta  ex* 
l^e  derivea  iu  aane^  becau«9  the  ceed  four  months,  ft  m^t  Icequei^ 
aQoeott  knew  it  bj  the  nanrie.  of  Lao  ly  retiFes  about  the  en4  of  Joae,  or  in 
I^iu^ens:  but  m>t  mcludinff  Cirknitz  the  middle  of  Juljf/ 
and  Ottok,  ia  the  isle  of  Vornek-  The  moment  of  its  ^l^rtam  i^  % 
There  sf^  seven  other  v^Uages,  some  signal  ojf^y^to  the  inhal]^ta»ts  oi  tb% 
ojf  thfUA  a  small  distance  B-om  the  environs,  in  consequence  of  th^ple|i« 
Uke.  but  most/  of  them  i^n  its  ty  of  fish  it  produces  them.  Aj^sqosi 
boruan.  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  we  ob* 

•  As  tb#  n^alart  in  tki»TaA  basipfi  served  to  have  decreased  to  a  certain 
i^ve  Qo^  (KUlety  tfaey  retire  through  degree,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  sor^ 
two  €aviti4a9  toad?  by  the  band  of  rpundii]^  vlll^i^s  are  iuppriised  of  it 
Datuie  tbrou|fb  the  solid  rock  y  And  by  the  ringing  of  9  hell,  from  thai 
a§  they  £am%  «  species  of  oanala  or  instant,  young  at^d  oU,  0^  a;Qd  w(k> 
aooqidiicts,  the?  convey  them  tbrpugb  men,  may  be  seen  all  running -to^ 
tSe  centre  of  (ne  mountain,  and  «^^  ther,  eacu  of  theo^  provki^  wka  a 
ti|«in  on  the  oUier  side,  near  the  net,  attached  to  a  long  pole,  for  tb%,  ^ 
'  gr<4(a!.of  Stj  d»^ti^.  IWse  two  purpose  of drx^ingthe  lakeaodtke 
Cavities  are  level  with  the  lake,  and  caverns  at  tlie  ootlom.  One  re^^aa 
axe  called  by  the  names  of  great  and  for  their  haste  on  th\^  oocasioo  i0» 
little  Karlouza.  But  besides  theiio  that  during  the  rest  pf  the  year  iKi 
outlets^  there  are  eighteen  others  at  person  i^i  permit^  1^  fish  in  tba 
tfp  bottom  of  the  lake,  through  lake;/  ahd  besides  this^  it  is.  evident 
"^pkrh  |he  whole  of  the  waters  are  that  the  delay  only  of  %  few  houra. 
ac^netimes  drawn  off  by  such  uoac*  would  be  a  serious  los&i  as  oa  thift' 
cfitui>table  gradations  that  tiie  bottom  occasion  the  inhabitants  know.by  ex-» 
i&^dearly  (testinguisballle  in  the  course  pehence,  that  the  fish*  foUowutg  the 
of i}venty-£vo  days.  »apidi.ty  of  the  current,  are  not  to  ha 

The  boUom  now  being  lefl  Cdm-^  fOund  by  tbe  time'  th$  waters  \ax^ 
pjjjtejy  dry,  instead  of  a  sheet  of  wa-  subsided  within  the  deptb  of  two 
ler,  presents  a  portion  of  soil,  fertile  fathoms.  However^  those  who-  iisk 
ahd  ready  for  cultivation  in  the  high-  first  pay  for  the  privilege  ^  and  when/ 
^t  degree.  Accordingly  the  uiha-  ^  these  people  are  served,  the  poor  and- 
b;tat>t^  Immediately  commence  with  *  the.  nK)st  adventurqus  will  undertake- 
sowih^g,  and  a  supeNabundance  of  t6  grope  in  the  mu4,  and  often- take-- 
Testation  in  a  very  short  time  covers  very  large  fish'by  this  modeof  search* 
the  whole  extent;  in  three  months  ing  for  them;  and  spme  fi^bcrmea. 
aftet  hay  is  cut  and  millet  is  ready  for  Wul  even  undertake  lo  descend  iota, 
t^ ;  even  game  is.  sometime  hunted,  the  caVerns,  axld  remain  there  some^. 
where. but  9  short  time  before  £sh  times  till  the  biting  of  the  ci^bsaad, 
were.th^  only  living  beings.    /  blood-suckers,  which  come  in  shoals: 

^  the  expiration  of  four  months  to  attack  their  legs,  con^pels  ^them  to, 
tbe  lake  gdhewllyrefiUa  spontaneous-  desist  and  return.  Ampng  the  &k; 
1):,  in  1;he.;same  manner  as  it  disap*  of  this  lake  the  pike  is  the  most  tia-:* 
pm^:"  Tiie  first  sign  of  the  return  of .  njerous :  tliey  ar?  of  ten;  twenty,i 
tfee  waters,  is  taken  from  the  motion  thirty,  and  forty  poiMids  weight,  an4' 
of  this  elefnent  in'  some  of  the*neigh-  sometimes  more.  .       s 

bpuring  cavetnsj  but  though  the  About  the  middle  of  the  seven*, 
bason  of  the  lake  requires  twenty-  teenth  century,  this  lake  p:|ntained 
fi\'e  days  to  discharge  itself,  four  and"  a  pike  of  an  aspect  so  impeslnj  auA. 
twent)^  h.ours  are  quite  sufficient  for  of  such  weight,  tb^t  wbmiever  ^j 
tike  baion  to  retill..     .  was  hpoked  it  wds  always  thought 

Bttt  with  respect  to  the  absence  of  prudent  to  let  him  go  again.  Bat 
the  waters  of  this  lake^  the  time,  is  by  wh.e(i»  lis  M.Vahasor  oliServes,  the 
fiQ  i&^iku^  iegular.     There,  are  in-  eccleftiastics   of  ^\^  Ch^efirw^  fufi*. 
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b    cliaftedtbeskbtoffid^ifi^  ^toock  U>em  down  vkb  aiicksk  oo^ 

tbts  king  QT&sbeft  coula  no  l^neer,  UilRgl^uig  inoree«&y;  m  ecneming 
obtain  ^y  &v'oiuron  accQont  £iif  bii  irom  thei$«  darkmme  cetr^ibts  au  S 

.     lUperior  size :  th^y  made  no  scru^ile  onoe  into  open  day;  they  fov  a  time 

in  having  bim  serv^  up  at  their  own  lose  tbi»  use  of  their  (ight.    They  ar# 

,  table>  when  he  there  received  the  ho*  generally  very  fat,  aoS  iheir  flesh  i* 

mage  of  the  Jctuo^hages,    a   clear  black ;  and  tt  is  evident  that  these 

.    proof  that  these  religipua  Were  greate  birds  are  bred  in  .some  other  lakes  UH' 

fluttons  and  not  ^o  generous  a»  the  the  interior  of  these  rocl^s,  especitUy 
Smperor  Frederic  lX«.  who,  being  in  as  berj^s  and  small  £sh^  have  been 
possession  of  a  very  fine  pike^  pvit  found  in  their  crofH,  a  circonastanoo 
bim  into-  a  pond  belonging  to  tlie  which  throws  considerable  light  upon 
palace  of  Kaiserslautern^  after  having  the  phenomena  of  the  lake.    2n  ra€t> 

:  <|ecoraited  him  with  ^  a  gold  ring,  the  vast  ch^  of  mountains  which, 
which  being  elastic,  admitted  of  his  under  the  appellation  of  the  Alps  of 
iiuure  growth,  and  bore  the  follow-  Carniola,  traverse  the  whole  counti^ 
Itig  Inscriptwn  in  Greek  tr-"  I  am  from  Dalmatia  to  Carinthta^  is  no- 
the  first  fish  put  into  this  pond  by  tlie  thing  more  tlian  an  enormous '  ric^e 
bands  of  the  £mperbr  Frederic  JI,  of  rock,  perforated  here  and  there  by 
Oct.  5,  1230.*'    This  pike,  after  hav-  an  immense  nun^r  of  grottos.    In 

.  Ing  passed  267  years  in  the  pond,  m^y^of  the  caverns,  the  rain  and  the 
was  taken  with  his  ring  in  1497,  and  fnehmg  of  the  snow  form  vast  raser- 
transmitted  to  Heidelberg  to  decorate  voirs  of  water,  which  are  transmitted 
the  table  of  the  Elector  Philip.  Ho  into  othei  caverns  by  the  usual  canala 
•was  th^,  it  is  said,  nine  feet  long  of  communication.    There  is  there* 

.  BiUd  w^hed  350  pounds.  After-  tore  every  appearance  that  the  five 
wants  a  uK>nomental  represenM^tion  great  caverns  before-mentioned,  a€ 
was  Blade  of  this  pike  as  (arge  as  life,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  1  of  Cirknitz, 
with  an  inscription  adapt^  to  the  communicate  with  five  other  lakes  or 
clrcumst»)ce«  '  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  intei*ior  of 

But  though  the  lake  of  Cirknit?  the  mountain;  for  from  the  moment 
does  not  contain  fish  of  this  magni-  that  the  water  begins  to  sink  ro  any 
tude  at  present,  there  are  very  large  d^ee  into  these  subterranean  ca- 

-'  ones  in  great  number,  especially  verps,  the  canals  which  connect  them 
when  the  waters  of  the  lake  remain'  with  the  lake  of  Cirknitz  act  aa 
longer  than  ordinary  without  retiring,  syphons  passing  the  waters  into  other 
In  16b6,  when  the  lake  disappeared  caverns  of  the  rocks:  so  when  tho 
'  for  the  first  time,  after  remaining  at  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snowa^ 
rest  five  years,  the  cavern  of  Kes-  cause  the  waters  to  collect  in  abun- 
chetto  alone  supplied  the  firsf  fiaher-  dance,,  these  syphons  force  the  mass 
Cian  with  twenty-one  lojids  of  fish,  of  water  to  return  ^vith  impetuosity 
se\'enteen  the  second  turn,  and  nine  and  to  precipitate  itself  into  the  iake.- 
at  the  last.  The^greatest  misfortune  Suj>erstition,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
attending  this  lake  is,  that  the  li^ht-  ignorance,  can  see  nothing  in  thi* 
'  Bing  often  falls  upon  it  and  kills  a  natural  phenomenon  but  an  object  of 

treat  number  of  the  inhabitants.—  fearj  lience  the  people  in  the  envi- 
ome,  however,  who  are  struck  are  rons  of  the  lake  tell  travellers  a  thou-» 
frequently  recovered  by  an  instanta-  sand  stones,  one  exceeding  another 
neous  immersion  in  fresh  water. —  in  extravagance,  I'hey  have  evea 
Wild  ducks  have  frequentljf  been  .given  one  .of  lliese  caverns  on  tho 
found  in  the  bellies  of  the  pikes  in  borders  of  the  lake  Ihe  name  of  the 
,  lake  Cirknitz  5' and  sometimes  on  the  Sorcerer's  Gave,  beciune  in  former 
approadi  of  a  storm,  th'fese  wild  ducks  ages  they  seriously  iniagined  that 
^HB  seen  issuing  from  the  fissures  of  these  conjurers  met  there  to  keep 
the  rocks  in  great  numbers,  from  their  sabbaths!  Hence  M.  Valvasor' 
whence,  distributing  themselves  over  observed  ''  this  country  was  richly 
the  face  of  the  country,  they  fall'  an  provided  with  socerers :"  but  be  ad-  . 
^asy  prey  to  the  peasantry.  The  ded,  sometimes  when  these  person* 
peasants  who  then  watch  for  them  as  have  been  taken  in  the  fact,  more  of 
sear  as  possible  to  ^  the  ca veraii>  often  thsm  have  been  bqrnt  in  one  ye^r  io^ 
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tfie  environfl  of  Cirknitz^  tiian  woald  '  Before,  !iowev«r,  encour^ipg  the 

have  died  naturally,  during  a  whole  fiuiper  to  attempt  this  ariicle  of  cul- 

generation.  Very  happily  at  this  tinoe  tivation»  it  is  nndoubtedly  essentia]  to 

ot  day,  sorcerers  are  no  longer  sought  shew  the  uses  and  oroperties  of  the 

for  in    these  monnfains;    but  \ery  oil  which  is  extracted  frooi  the  poppy, 

probably   the  hunters    seek  among  Thi$oil  is  sweet,  pleasant,  and  has 

them  fur  an  excellent  species  of  the  the   scent  of  fresh-gatheied  hazel-, 

wild  pigeon,  with  as  much  ardour  as  nuts.    Next  to  olive  oil  it  is  the  best 

ever  their  forefathers  sought  for  roa-  for  every  culinary  purpose,  either  in 

gicians.  During  the  cold  season  thes^  sallads,  or  in  made  dishes ;  its  only 

pigeons  seek  refiige  in  great  numbers  defect  is,  that  it  is  not  £t  to  bum  in 

ID  the  rocks.    This  sport  in  general  a  lamp.    It  was  the  dreadfully  bard 

is  very  productive  and  attractive  m  winter  of  1709,  which  destroyed  ail 

the  mountains  of  Carniola,  where  the  the  olive-trees  of  France,  that  occa- 

fissures  and  rocky  cavities  are  distin*  sioned  the  aihivation  of  the  poppy  to. 

gui«hed  by  thenameof  Tatf^«n/acAer^  be  introduced,  which  bad  for  a  long 

or  "  pigeon  holes."  time  been  known  and  practised  ia 

-  Germany/    Those  commercial  mea 
who  were  interested  In  the  trade  h 

Om  ^ApCultcib  o/*M^1*oppt,  and  olive-oil,  of  which  a  large  quantity 

<^  ExTEACTiON  of  Oil  frgm  Us  is  imported,  asserted^  and  almost  sue* 

Seeds.  ceeded  in  establishing  an    opinioo, 

THE  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price  f^^^  *^*^  ^'^  dmillet,  or  of  poppies, 
of  olive  oil,  in  consequence  of  1^^^.  «  <langerous  narcotic.    Thi.*pre- 

the  political  circumstances  that  have  J"**'^®  gradually  gained  ground,  m 

not  only  interrupted  the  commerce  1°®  «««®  manner  as  so  many  otiwr* 

with  those  countnes  where  it  is  prin-  ^^^^  ^""^^^  ^^^  ^hich  society  has 

cipally     produced,    but    have    also  f.^^^ys  been  overwhelmed  in  siich 

checked   or    nearly  annihilated   the  I"«et  as  m^kmd  only  see  thcongh 

culture  of  the  olive  in  some  of  them,  {^^  eyes    ot    otheij,    Expeiirnems, 

does  not  appear  to  have  roused  the  however,  were  publicly  made,  and 

attention  of  experimentalists,  or  the    ■  .  ■■      ■ 

cupidity  of  adventurers  to  search  for  indisputably  ascertained^  that  all  the 
a  substitute  in  thi§  country.  Yet  one  foreign  opium  is  highly  adolteratecl, 
that  very  nearly  approaches  in  its  renders  it  an  object  of  considerable 
Quality  to  olive  oil,  has  been  known  importance  to  encourage  the  domestio 
lor  upwards  of  a  century  in  France,  growth,  Mr.  Andre,  domestic  sui^eoa 
and  is  produced  from  the  seeds  of  the  to  Lord  E^remont,  was  convinced^ 
common  garden  poppy.  The  follow-  that  in  all  his  practice  he  never  made 
ing  account,  extracted  from  La  pe^  use  of  any  dpium  that  could  be  com- 
tite  Maison  Rusligue,  Paris,  ]802>  pared  with  this.  The  operation  of 
torn.  1.  maybe  interesting,  and  per-  collecting  the  produce  should  beef- 
Laps  induce  a  trial  in  England  of  the  fected  by  a  gentle  incision  in  tlie 
qualities  of  this  oil.  hefad,  as  they  grow,  after  the  petals  of 

Thecultivationof  the  poppy  is  ca-  the   flowers  have  fallen  (taking  cars 

pable  of  producing  considerable  ad-  not  to  wound  the  inner  membrane), 

vantage  to  the  farmer.    It  has  two  with  a  small  knife.    The  morning  af- 

important  objects  ;  that  of  prodiacing  ter  the  incision  is  made,  thegumtdf 

the  seed  from  which  the  oil  called  juice  which  exudes  from  the  wonad 

A«/7tf</'cpi//W  or  rf*a?i//e//£is extracted,  must  bj6  scraped  into  an  earthen  ves- 

and  that  of  yielding  the  poppy-heads  sel,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved 

employed  in  medicine.*  for  use.  Thi«  incision  can  be  repeated 

— — . three  or  four   times.    An  acre  will 

*  The  papater  somniferum  has  been  yield  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  opi- 

cultivated  in  England  "for  the  prodiic-  um.    The  cultivation   of  the  poppy 

tion  of  opium;  the  largest  quantity  for  opium  in  Indi^,    has  been    ac- 

ofthis  drug  that  was  cured  in  this  scribed  by  different  authors.    A  va- 

rountrv,  was  raised  in  1797»  from  the  luable  paper  on  the  subject^ may  be 

Earl   of  Ei;reinont'8  garden  at  Pet-  fourtd  in  Tilloch's  Pbilosppiaul  M^- 

"^rih,  in  Sussex,  iind  the  fact,  low  gaziue»  voL  tii.  p.417r 
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On  tke  OdiureofHePapp^. 


.  ibe  resnhs  were  nrilftfirmly  in  fav6ur 
of  the  oil  of  |K>ppies.  It  was  deraon- 
Btrated  that  neither  the  seed,  nor  the 
oil  of  the  poppy,  contained  a  single 
particle  or  somniferous  matter,  or 
any  narcotic  -cjuality  j  and  the  expe- 
rietict  both  of  men,  and  of  animals, 
kas,  at  various  times,  and  in  various 
eoun tries,  confirmed  the  truth  6f  this 
assertion.  In  fact,  the  ancient  Ro» 
xdstm  made  use  of  the  seed  in  the 
preparation  of  their  food.  Every 
pbarmacopaeia  clearly  points  out  that 
the  seed  does  not  in  any  degree  par- 
ticipate in  the  narcotic  qualities  ot  the 
capsule.  In  Italy,  particularly  at  Ge- 
noa, sugar- plumbs  are  made  of  the 

•  feed.  Sird-catchers  prepare  a  paste 
ior  nightingales,*,  ot  it.  In  those 
countries  where  the  culture  of  the 
poppy  is  efitablished  ort  a  large  scale, 
the  marc,  or  refuse  which  remain  af- 
let*  the  oil  is  pressed  out,  is  given  as 
food  to  cows,  to  hogs,  and  to  poul- 
try,, and  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
in  this  refuse,  that  the  greatest  por- 
ti<jn  of  somniferous  or  deleterious 
matter  would  exist.  In  short,  neither 
men  or  aniradls  have  ever  been  hurt 
either  by  the  seed  or  by  the  oil  ex- 

.  tracted  fi-pm  it.  Add  to  this  the  great 
we  which  this  oil  is  applied  to  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  soft  soap  which  ts 
«p  much  used  in  the  north,  and  there 
yi^ill  be  no  hesitatioti  in  announcing 
its  cultivation  as  one  of  utility  and 
profit  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

'  The  poppy  having  a  taproot,  is 
adapted  to  succeed  the  sui  face-rodted 
crops,  such  as  wlfeat,  biarley,  rye, 
oats,  &c.  and  may  serve  to  alternatef 
our  fields  instead  of  following  them. 
The  poppy,  on  account  of  its  deep 
taproot,  delights  in  a  deep  and  light 
«mI.  It  rapidly  advances  in  growth 
as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  the  sun  be- 
gins to  anirtiate  it.  The  soil  requires 
to  be  well  manured,  that  the  piant 
may  not  be  in  want  of  nourishment 

*  Tht?  maw-seed,  sold  in  the  shops, 
for  birds,  is  the  seed  of  the  black 
garden  poppy ;  so  called,  because  its 
seed  is  black,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  kittd  whose  seed  is  white  or  yei* 
Ipwish: 

,  t  An  expressive  French  word  which 
<ftnnot  he  well  translated,  but  thus 
miglkisedy  godv«j»  its  fuU  mtajdof^ 
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at  the  time  when  it  stands  most  iet 
need  of  it. 

•  The  climate,  m  some  measure^ 
must  determine  the  time  for  lowing: 
The  more  the  land  destined  for  tho 
growth  of  poppies  lies  toward  thd 
south,  the  earlier  must  the  seed  he 
put  into  the  ground,  because  the 
warmth  of  May  aivd  Jnne  otherwise 
hasten  the  progress  of  its  vegetation 
too  much.  In  the  southern  parts  it 
is  therefore  advisable  to  sow  early, 
that  is,  towards  the  end  of  Septem* 
ber  or  the  beginning  of  October.  On 
the  contrary  m  the  northern  depart* 
ments,  even  the  month  of  Marcii 
may  be  waited  for,  without  much 
risk  of  the  failure  of  the  crop;  yetj^ 
at  all  events,  poppies  which  have 
been  sown  iri  the  autumn  will  be  tl^e 
best.  There  is  no  fear  that  cattle  6» 
sheep  will  do  any  damage  to  thi^ 
crop. 

'  If  the  sowing  take  plade  in  Sep* 
tember  or  October,  the  field  should 
be  twice  cross-ploughed*  immedi* 
ately  after  the  corn  is  carried  off.  It 
is  advisable  to  burn  the  stubble  be- 
fore .ploughing,  not  because  of  the 
slight  manure  which  its  ashes  may 
produce*,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  plough,  and  that  the 
stubble,  which  would  not  have  time 
enough  to  rot  before  seed-time,  may 
not  obstruct  the  smoothing  and  level* 
ling  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing* The  weather  should  be  such  at 
the  time  of  ploughing,  that  the  earth  • 
be  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  and 
especially  that  it  be  not  turned  up  in 
clods.  It  should  be  several  timei 
harrowed  till  the  surface  is  quite 
smooth ;  and  to  complete  this  opera* 
tion,  a  last  harrowing  should  be  giveHf 
with  faggots  of  thorn-bushes.  The 
seed  must  be  sown  broad-cast,  and 
the  bosh-harrow  must  then  be  drawn 
over  it  twice :  a  gentle  shower  at  thia 
perkxl  will  settle  the  seed  in  the  earthy 
and  it  will  make  its  appearance  above 
ground  in  a  few  days.    As,  however^ 

'■'■'■*'■  I  I..  ■ ...  .1 .     I  ■    .      I.I.I  i.|i 

•  Cross-ploughing  is  generally  done 
at  right  angles,  which  is  a  defective 
practice,  as  that  part  of  the  soil  that 
forms  the  centre  of  the  square  of  tlie 
furrows  remains  unbroken.  It  should 
be  done  loxenge-wlse,  by  which  ne 
part  can  well  leieeui,  u^touqh^  bf 
the  plough. 
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k  it  kmorfiH)l»  M  dopottt  the  tcedt 
at  regularly  as  in  a  garden^*  at  toon 
pi  im  platHt  befin  to  aot|uire  some 
aiae,  fatmng  it  r&tfMmte  to  Uiio  them 
where  they  are  too  thickly  town.  In 
the  sfNTtng,  aaotber  and  inore  genend 
hedtig  nsoit  be  ^iven ;  asd  iattly, 
wbea  tfoe  krteral  Waocb^  appear^  tbe' 
lioe  mqtt  be  again  uted,  and  only 
those  plants  left  and  earthed  up» 
which  are  to  remain  for  a  mm,  at 
the  dtstaooe  6f  from  fifteen  to eigraeea 
laches  asubder.  No  greater  dittance 
^ould  be  allowed*  for  the  object  it 
not  to  attain  the  utmost  perfection  of 
|lewer«  for  which  a  Uirger  space  ihooJd 
be  requistte^  but.  to  multiply  the  pro- 
dooe  in  seed,  and  consequently  ^o 
leave  no  more  rooni  between  the 
piaots  than  is  necessary,  that  thi^ 
•boold  not  stide  each  other. 

'  When  the  heads  are  ripe  the 
larmer  must  repair  to  the  field  with 
all  his  hands,  and  a  number  of  pieces 
of  doth  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  pc»f les.  Thcfe  doths  must  jbe 
ipreaa  out  at  the  foot  of  the  plantt, 
toe  heads  of  which  must  be  Bowed 
dtown  and  shaken  over  them^  that 
the  ripe  seed  may  fall  upon  them. 
'Af^er  tbb  6rst  operation,  the  phintt 
must  be  pulled,  keepii^  them  as 
ifKicb  as  possible  in  an  upright  posi* 
tiOQ»  in  order  that  no  teed  may  be 
lost.  These  plants  must  then  be  tied 
up  in  biK)dles  or  shelves,  and  set  up 
in  the  field  into  eocks.  Two  or  three 
4ay8  after  the  crop  has  beeq  cocked, 
4lie  ck>ths  must  again  be  laid  out  at 
the  foot  of  the,  cocks,  and  the  heacb 
mutt  be  shaken  outa^'esfa  over  themj 
and  the  capsuies  bruised^  or  broken 
fey  hand.  JFinaUy,  if  there  is  no  want 
j|t  the  lann-hottse  of  spray  or  li^t* 
wood  for  the  oven^  the  iiatum  may  be 
burnt  pn  the  field.    ' 

m  M       I       ■  '  ■      II     I 

♦  For  sowing  the  poppy*  ^be  snnse 
,  machioeMthich,  in  some  countries,'  is 
osed  fwr  turnips,  would  probably  be 
the  best.  This  is  a  wooden  square 
^ow,  about  six  feet  in  length,  two 
^hei$  in  depth,  and  one  In  breadth, 
with  small  holes  in  the  bottom,  to  ad- 
mit of  one  ^ain  of  tuinip-seed,  at 
iibettt  six  inches  distant  apart;  this, 
jbabnced  on  the  hands  and  gently 
j^ken,  sow^  more^iially,  and  more 
i^economically  than  iwiy  •ther  njpde 
f€l  known* 


'  IVreii  aadthtrsM^Md^eto^ 
pine  the  pappy.  FortAiesakeofei* 
imitifln,  tome  ouitivalon  head  tfas 
mochas  erer  the  cloths,  cot  of  ti« 
tops,  and  carry  theoi  hooM,  tesTio^ 
the  atalks  anth-einthe  ground,  mhsn 
thef  are  burnt  stan^g,  nn'iesi  it  be 
pweferted  to  pull  them  up,  andcsay 
Chens  to  the  &)hi-yard  km:  litter,  or 
k)  (he  bouse,  lor  fuid. 

'  la  whatever  manner,  howeier, 
that  the  crop  be  harvested,  it  ismj 
essential  that  no  Testiges  of  die  ci»k 
8ule>)enaixed  with  tl£seed,beGti«a, 
ivhen  put  into  the  prcas^ir  suU,  ihgf 
wooM  absorb,  and  consequently  ocr 
casiob  the  loss  of  a  preftty  coasiderr 
able  quantity  of  oil.  To  obviate  tlai 
inconvenience,  sieves  roust  be  nisdfe 
use  of,  calctdated  to  let  d>e  pomw 
seed  pass  without  saxy  of  the  oroKflQ 
capsules,  which*  in  Che  cc^ectioo^ 
will  necessarily  be  fuixad  with  ^ 
heap.*  ^      .  W. 


ScHiiLXR  Oft  ihe  TjtAOtc  Ak& 

HOWEVER  it  roust  be  confesKd 
that  a  considend^le  point  if 
gained,  when  om*  disgust  at  this<»fi« 
trariety  of  aim  toiictes  no  moral  bs- 
ing,  hot  ts  derived  in  the  most  ino& 
fensive  dboe,  from  necesstibr;  thus  s 
blind  suDJection  to  fiite  is  wwa]^  de* 
grading  am  v€x^ious  lo  a  firee  ^ 
moral  oeins.  It  is  this  cireunistanoe 
which  renders  the  most  heaattfol 
pieces  of  the  Crnsciaa  drama  defeo 
ti  ve,  at  m  aM  those  -ptecea  an  appe^  '^ 
at  la9t  made  to  neces^,  and  wbick 
remains  always  an  mexplioibie  point 
forourreason.  Butitisoatbeh'^ffaast 
and  last  step  to  which  the  mobllr 
fomaed  man  can  ascend,  and  towbica 
the  tn^ic  art  can  exalt  itself,  that 
that  pomt  Is  sol?ad,andova7  shadoir 
'Of  di^;ust  vanishes  with  it;  and  thii 
may  Sb  said  to  happen  when  even 
that  disgust  jnelds  to  fate,  and  is  lost 
in  the  supposition,  or  rather  in  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  ^  tdeologicM 
connexion  of  things,  and  of  a  more 
exalted  order.  TTien  the  enlivenmg 
representation  of  the  most  perfect 
uniformity  in  the  great  whole  of  na* 
ture  connects*  itsdf  with  our  ^y- 
roent  in  moral  Inurmony^  and  ^e  s^ 
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teesf  a^akeiied  a  degree  of  paht,  be*- 
comes  merely  a  spur  to  our  reason^ 
to  e^ore  in  tlie  general  laws  for  a 
jtwtiftcflftion  of  this  particular  case, 
and  tey  resolve  the  single  ^scord  in 
the  general  harmony.  The  Grecian 
art  never  eaalted  iteeW  to  this  pure 
height  of  tr^'rc  emotion,  as  neither 
the  region  oi  the  people,  nor  even 
philosophy,  guided  them  by  their 
light.  For  me  modern  art,  which 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  re- 
ceived purer  materSis  from  a  more 
^Lightened  tdi'tlosophy,  it  is  reserted 
fo  satisfy  this  exalted  claim,  and 
fliereby  develope  the  whole  moral 
i^;tntybfthe«rt. 

As  the  tragic  emotion  is  weakened 
hf  as  tateroB^id^  of  fijxposite  nepre*- 
motslkmB  and  feelings,  thereby  de- 
cvtauns^  the  pleasoire  of  them,  so,  on 
the  ot&r  handy  by  a  too  great  ap* 
psmack  to  the  or'^iaal  affection,  it  cao 
extend  itself  to  that  degree  as  to  ojake 
ffiua  preponderate*  It  has  been  re* 
marked,  that  the  displeasure  expe* 
rienced  in  certain  emotions,  takes  its 
origin  from  the  solatioa  of  its  object 
to  om:  aensuality,  as^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pleasure  e^rienced  in 
them  takes  its  origin  from  the  rela- 
^^on  of  the  affection  itself,  to  our 
ieiwuality.  There  isj  tlierefore,  pre- 
^pposed,  a  determined  relation  be- 
tween sensuality  and  morality,  which 
determines  the  relation  of  the  plea- 
mre  to  the  displeasure  in  sorrowful 
emotions,  and  which  cannot  be 
changed,  nor  considered  qontrarily, 
jwitliout,  at  the  same  time,  changing 
the  fedliiig  of  pleasure  and  displea- 
sure in  certain  enaotions,  or  convert- 
ing^ tnem  in  their  opposite.  The  more 
lively  the  sensuality  is  awakened,  the 
weaKer  will  be  the  effect  of  the  mo- 
ral sense,  and  vice  versa,  the  mor^ 
the  former  loses  of  its  power,  the 
greater  will  be  the  strengh  of  the 
latter.  Whatever,  therefore,  gives^ 
-nensuality  the  preponderancy  in  our 
mind  must  necessarily,  as  it  checks 
add  limits  the  moral  sense,  diminish 
our  enjoyment  in  emotions,  which 
flows  solely  from  that  moral  sense, 
as  on  the  other  hand  every  thing 
which  gives  the  latter  the  superiority 
even  In  original  affections,  deprives 

•sorrow  of  its  sting.  Our  sensuality  than  those,  to  the  knbwle%e  of 
attains,  ht  reality,  this  preponderancy,  which  we  attain,  by  relation  or  de- 
when  the  representations  of  suffer*  scription.    ThQ  former  ^stn^  t^ 

Ui^iVEBSAL  Mag.  Vol.XIL  3  C 


^  esak  the&QidVes  Uy  ttaC  iign4 
or  vivacity,  that  all  possibility  is  de- 
stroyed of  distlnguisn'rog  the  particA* 
peted  affection  from  an  onginal  oiie| 
oar  ownself  from  the  sufferinr  afob- 
ject,  or,  *m  other  wcn^ds,  truth  fironi 
fiction.  It  attains  the  preponderant^ 
at  the  same  thne,  wh^n  itis  nourished 
by  accumulatk)!!  of  its  objects,  and 
by  the  dai^zling  lig;ht,  vi4iidb  a  livel]^ 
imagination  spreads  over  them.  No«- 
thing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mor^ 
adapted  to  keep  it  within  its  pro* 
per  bounds,  than  moral  ideas  oil 
which  the  suppressed  reason  eatalts 
itself,  to  soar  abov6  the  n^isty  circto 
of  feeling,  to  a  more  bright  and  pur6 
horizon.  Hence  the  great  dbarms 
which  general  truths  or  prov^br, 
when  introduced  in  the  proper  place 
.in  dramatic  dialogue,  have  conveyed 
to  all  civilised  people,  and  the  almost 
exuberant  use  which  even  the  Gre*. 
cians  made  of  them.  Nothing  is  mort 
welcome  to  a  moral  m!n^,  than  laftar 
a  long  continued  state  of  actua  suf- 
fering, to  be  awakened  from  the  ser^ 
vitu^  of  the  senses  to  self-M^q% 
and  again  replaced  in  a  state  of  fieeM 
dom. 

Having  thus  treated  of  ttie  cause* 
which  limit  our  compassion,  and  ob- 
struct the  engagement  of  melafidioljr 
emotions,  it  now  remains  to  enume- 
rate the  conditions  in  which  compas- 
sion is  promoted,  and  in  wftich  the 
pleasure  of  the  emotion  is  awakened 
in  the  strongest  and  most  certaih 
manner. 

All  compassion  presupposes  repre- 
sentations of  suffermgs^  and  aecordtn^ 
to  the  vivacity^  truth,  completeness, 
and  continuance  of  the  latter,  th© 
degree  of  the  former  is  determined. 

In  the  first  place,  the  greater  viva- 
city with  which  the  representations 
are  attended,  the  more  is  the  mind 
invited  to  activity,  its  sensuality  is 
the  more  excited,  and  also  its  moral 
faculty  proportionably  weakened  ii^ 
opposition.  The  representations  of  the 
sufferings  can,  however,  be  supported 
in  two  different  manners,  and  whidi 
are  not  favourable  in  the  same  degree 
to  the  vivacity  of  the  impressiori. 
Those  sufferings  of  which  we  are 
witnesses,  affect  us  with  greater  force 
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£ree|^ay  of  ooriinBgioadon^  and  pe-  tuatioo  of  another,  witboirt  baviog 
netrate,  as  they  strike  our  sensibility,  previously  experienced  some  resem- 
in  the  roost  immediate  manner  to  our  blance  to  him.  This  resembJanoft 
beart.  On  the  other  hand,  by  rela-  has  a  relation  to  the  wfcde  founda- 
tion or  description,  the  necessary  ope-  tion  of  the  miud,  so  far  as  it  is  uni** 
ration  oi  the  understanding  weakens  versal  and  necessary.  Our  moral  na- 
theforceof  the  impression.  There-  tore,  however,  principally  contains 
lation  also  often  transports  us  froqi  universality  and  necessity, 
the  mental  siipation  of  Ae  acting  £.  H. 
person,  to  that  of  the  relater,  and  \To  be  coniinit£d,1 

which  disturbs  the  illusion  so  neces-  

«ary  to  compassion*  as  often  as  the  re-  — — — — 

later  obtruaes  himself  in  his  own  per-  Catalogue  Raisonnsb  5  or  a  cojit 

ion,  a  cessation  takes  place  tn  the  ac-  cise  and  correct  Account  ^ 

tion,.  and  therefore  unavoidably  in  the    Statues,  Bas-Reliefs,  am 

our  sympathetic  affection,  and  tliis  Busts,  i«  it^  Gallery  of  Aa^ 

l»me  case  occurs  when  the  dramatic  ti^ues,  Museum  oJ  Nasol£OK« 

writer  forgets^imself  in  the  dialogue,  a/ Paris.* 

and  places  observations  in  the  mouth  rpHE  Gallery  of  Antkraet  k  di;. 

ofthe  sneaker,  whiclT  a  cold  specta-  1     yided  into  m  apartnieBts,  m 

tor  could  alone  supply.    Immediate  which  the  trophies  of  the  con<»icitn» 

Jtetual  presence  is  therefore  necessary,  ^f  Italy  are  deposited.    We  shSl  eikfr 

to  give  tlie  representations  of  suffer-  each  of  these  apartments  in  its  proper 

ings  that  strength  \vhich  is  required  order,  and,  after  describing  ks  pebi' 

for  an  high  degree  of  emotion.  liar  embellishmems.  give  a  scparat© 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  obUin  account  of  every  statue,  &g.  conlaki. 

the  most  lively  impressions  of  a  suf-  ed  in  k. 

fering.  without  being  brought  to  a  *    the  vestibule.    • 

perceptible   degree    of  compassion,  rr^.        ...                    •      ,*.  ^       • 

Smd  it  occurs  ^when    truth*^is  not  .  The  ceiling  representing '' the  on- 

combined  with  the  impressions.    We  gn  of  sculpture,  or  man  forrocdby 

are  obliged  to  form  to  ourselves  an  Prometheus,  and  animated_by  Mw 

.idea  of   the  suffering  in  which  we  "^r\^','°  PJ^S''^ ?^,!^  ^^u\  "^ 

are  to ^  participate,  and  for  this  pur-  P^^^  ^y  M.  Bertlielemy.  The  fotir 

pose  a  hTrmonyof  it  is  required  with  medamons  are  alltisive  to  the  fonr 

Somif^Aiii^  which  had  a  prior  existence  schools  of  sculpture.    "Egyptpoint- 

in  us.  -Ehe  possibility  oY  compassion,  »"§  ^^  ^^^  colossian  statue  of  Mena- 

therefore,  consists  in  the  perception,  1^"'„  ^1!^   ^^^"^   *?    y^^V^^^an 

or  presupposition  of  a  resemblance  ^PJ'"?'-    are  the  work  of  M.Lange, 

between  ourselves  and  the  suffering  ^"^.^l^?'^  J^'^  ""^^^l^  }^^^^ 

subject    Wherever  this  resemblanci  exhibiting  the  Moses  of  Michael  An- 

makes  itself  known,  compassion  fol-  S?l°'  ,.^"^         France  the   Milobf 

lows  ofcourse,  where  it  is.  not  known,  P"J^^>    ^^^  executed  by  M.  Ix)rta. 

compassion  is  impossible.  The  greater  \ 

and  more  visible  the  resemblance,  the  •  The  majority  of  the  statues,  &c. 
more  lively  is  our  compassion,  the  exhibited  in  this  gallery,  \%  the  fruit 
weaker  the  resemblance,  the  smaller  of  the  FrciicharnivV  victories  in  Italy* 
our  compassion.  In  order  to  have  an  Agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Tolentioo, 
imitative  feeling  of  the  affection  of  they  were  chosen  at  the  capitol  and 
another,  all  the  t«/mor  provisions  for  tlie  vatican,  by  the  following  French 
that  affection  must  be  existing  in  us,  artists ;  namely,  Messrs.  Bertheien^y, 
whereby  the  exterior  cause,  which,  Bertholct,  Moitte,  Monge,  Thoo- 
by  its  union  with  those  provisions,  in,  and  Tinet,  nominated  commi^- 
gave  rise  to  the  affection,  could  also  sioners  for  this  express  purpose  bf 
©Derate  in  an  eaual  manner  upon  us.  the  government.  By  the  assiduityj 
We  must,  without  putting  any  re-  skill,  ani  attention  of  these  gentle- 
straiilt  upon  ourselves,  exchange  per-  men,  those  valuable  remains  of  anti- 
sons,  and  be  capable,  in  a  moment,  quity  have  been  conveyed  to  Paris* 
of  placing  ourselves  in  his  situation,  without  having  sustained  the  slightest 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  feel  the  si-  injury  on  the  jouruey. 
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lifi^.J  *     Statues,  ^usts,  ^c.  m  the  GaBery  of  Antiques,  Paris.  3%f 

'*^e  genius  of , the  arts,'*  a  bas^re-  at  length  came  up  with  it  in  Arcadia* 
lief  placed  on  the  arch  above  the  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Ladon  ; 
door  of  entrance,  and  that  Represent-  but  scarcely  had  he  it  within  his 
ingthe  **  Union  of  the  three  arts  pf  power,  ere  Diana  descended  from 
design,'*  placed  over  the  door  coni-  Artemisius,  snatched  from  him  his 
municating  with  the  apartment  of  prev,  claimed  it  as  her  own  property, 
the  emperors,  are  carved  by  M.  ana  threatened  him  with  her  arrows. ' 
Chaudet.  It  was  only  at  the  earnest  solicitations 

BUSTS,  &c.  IN  THE  VESTIBULE.       of  the  hero  that  the  goddess  became 

No.  I.  A  viardle  couchy  dedicated  appeased  and  at  length  ceded  the  fa- 
to  Ceres,  This  is  formed  of  marble  tal  doe.  (ApoUodorus,  lib.ii.c.5.§3.) 
oi  Luni.  The  sphinxes  which  sup-  —It  is  very  probable  that  the  above 
port  its  arms  were  considered  the  era-  mythological  tale  has  furnished  the 
cJenos  of,  mystery  by  the  ancients,  subject  of  this  admired  statue,  which 
Hence  modern  artists  have  taken  oc-  may  V>  looked  upon  s^  the  finest  re- 
casion  to  repair  this  couch,  and  em-  presenfation  of  Diana  handed  dowa 
bellhh  it  with  torches,  the  cornuco-  to  us  froth  antkjuity, 
pise,  the  serpents,  and  other  symbols  This  superb  statue  of  Parian  marble 
of  Ceres,  the  goddess  to  whom  was  has  been  m  France  since  the  reien  of 
attributed  the  mstitution  of  the  mys-  Henry  IV ;  and  it  was  without  doubt 
teries  of  £leusis,  the  most  revered  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  antiquities 
Pagan  rites.  possessed  by  that  country  before  the 

This  couch  Was  brought  from  the  conquest  ot  Italy  enriched  it  with  so 
Vatican,  where  it  stood  upon  the  manymasterpieci^in  the  art  of  sculp-* 
grandstair-caseof  the  Museum.  ture.      Some  artists  have  imagined 

2.  Diana,  in  the  habit  of  a  hunt-,  that  they  discovered  a  decided  amnity 
ress,  the  tunic  without  sleeves,  short  between  this  statue  and  that  of  the 
and  formed  in  folds,  and  the  shoul-  Apollo  Belvidere,  to  which  indeed  it 
ders  enveloped  in  a  species  of  man-  appears  to  have  as  much  analog)' as 
tie  (Mmation),  She  hdds  the  bow  the  subject  will  admit  of;  for,  from 
m  a  declining  posture  in  her  left  the  studied  contrast  ot  iu  members 
hind,  while,  with  her  right,  she  and  attitude,*  it  would  seem  as  if  in- 
searches  for  an  arrow  in  the  quiver,  tended  for  a  com  pan  ion  to  the  Apollo, 
suspended  from  her  shoulder  by  a  It  is  in  high  preseri  ation  even  with 
leathern  bblt.  Her  legs  are  bare,  and  respect  to  its  appendages  5  and  tho 
her  feet  are  defendea  by  costly  san-  head  of  the  doe,  as  well  as  the  bow- 
dais.  Moved,  as  it  were,  by  sudden  and  qyiver  of  the  goddess,  ha^i  suf- 
irritation,  the  sister  of  Apollo  turns  ficient  remains  of  the  antique  to  ad- 
herhead  half  aside  j  anger  illumines  mit  of  its  being  fully  restored  to.itt 
her  visage  j  and  her  hair,  surmounted  ancient  condition.  AH  these  parts, 
in  front  ny  a  small  diadem,  and  knot-  and  whatever  else  was  wanting  to  the 
ted  on  the  back  of  her  head,  disco-  perfection  of  the  group,  have  lately 
vers  a  haughty  andsevere  brow.  The  been  repaired  with  infinite  ingenuity 
branches  which  adorn  the  head  of  the  and  dexterity.  This  Diana  has  only 
doe,  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  ae-  been  removed  to  the  gallery  for  a 
sfgn  was  not  to  represent  a  natural  short  period,  until  its  former  situation 
doe,  or  a 'mere  symbol  of,  the  chace,  at  Versailles  shall  be  thoroughly  re* 
since  the  female  deer  never  bear  paired  and  fitted  for  its  reception, 
branches.  This  is  certainly  the  dis- ,  3.  Marcus  Aur6/ius.—A  statue.—* 
tinctive  mark  of  the  fabulous  doe  of  The  emperor-  is  here  represented  in 
Oerynea,  a  prodigious  quadruped  the  costume  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
■with  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet.  His  attire  consists  of  a  smaH  mantle 
dedicated  to  Diana  by  the  nymph  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  his 
Taygeta,  daughter  of.  Atlas  (Pindar,  right  arm  is  raised  as  if  designed  to 
Olvmp.  Od»  iii).  Hercules,  cbmpej-  rest  upon  a  spear.  It  is  probable  that 
led  by  the  destinies  to  obey  Eurys-  this  statue,  of  colossean  dimensions, 
theus,  was  ordered  by  the  latter  to  and  formed  of  Pentelic  marblef,  was 

bring  him  this  doe  alive  to  Mycenae.     ■ ;^ ■ — ** 

The  demi-god,  after  having  pursued       *  The  Pentelic  marble  is  so  called 
it  through  twenty  different  climates,  from  Mount  Pi^ntelicus,  situated  nest^ 

3  C  i 
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executed  uiider  the  rei^  of  Sepdmfis 
Se\erus»  who  called  hioMelf  tne.son 
of  Marcus  AureliuR,  and  paid  the 
highest  honours  to  the  memory  of  that 
great  man.  The  style  of  the  per- 
formance is  calculated  to  support  this 
opinion. 

4.  Batchus. — A  colossean  statue. 
Crowned  with  vine-leAves  «ad  the 
brcchanalian  diadem,  the  god  of  wine> 
without  any  other  garment  ihaa  a 
sort  of  scarf  fastened  to  his  chest  and 
thrown  over  the  left  arm,  lolh  list- 
lessly upn.  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  His 
visage  is  the  very  type  of  inebriety  5 
and  the  rotund  shape  of  his  limbs 
well  accords  with  the  character  of  the 
most  voluptuous  of  the  gods. 

This  statue,  of  Pentelic  marble>  was 
formerly  in  the  Salle  des  Antiques  at 
the  Louvre.  In  the  left  hand  there 
ought  to  be  an  inclined  vase,  as  tho* 
the  god  were  in  the  act  of  pouring 
iprth  a  characteristic  libation. 

[To  be  resumed  in  our  nextJ] 


lanffuages  the  consonant  in  question 
isalways  single,  and  the  antecedent 
syllable  prosodically  short;  nor  do 
they,  when  the  above  words  come  to 
be  lengthened,  write  politir^l,  cri- 
tkibl,  from  the  Greek,  norcla6si/;H 
puWicJbn,  from  the  I^tin;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  of  Gothic  ori^- 
nal,  vnhea  amplified,  must  all  retain 
their  double  letter,  e.g.  stoc^, 
lucky,  decker,  quicken. 

If  this  rule  admits  of  some  excep- 
tions they  are  but  few :  and  what  rule 
is  without  ?  In  using  the  term  ndet 
however,  I  mean  not  at  all  to  lay  it 
down.  I  bring  the  idea  forward 
rather  as  a  query  than  otherwisfr,  to 
be  solved  by  the  mcHre  intelligent  in 
orthogn^y  than  is, 

Vour's,  &c 

Lbctoki 


Uptm  the  Use  of  Me  final  ''C* 
and*'K:' 
Sib, 

IN  some  of  your  late  numbers  a 
question  in  orthography  is  brought 
forward  regarding  the  proper  uses  of 
the  single  c  and  tne  double  ck  in  the 
English  language ;  and,  as  your  cor- 
respondents have  not  yet  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  subject,  I  shall  just 
presume  to  ofter  wnat  has  occurred 
tome. 

In  all  words,  then,  which  we  de- 
rive from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
rfngle  c,  I  think,  is  to  be  adopted, 
auoi  as  in  politic,,  critic,  classic, 
public',  and  in  those  from  the  north- 
era  tongues  the  double  ck,  as  in  stock, 
luck,deck,(fuick.  The  advocates  for  the 
doubled  letter  in  both  these  cases  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  Relinquish  the  idea 
when  they  reflect  that  m  the  ancient 

Ath**ns,and  from  theqnarries  o£wbich 
was  drawn  that  beautiful  statuary  m^r- 
J>lc  whereof  Pausanias and  Phitostratet 
make  m^ntiop.  This  marble  is  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  shades  or  veins 
of  a  greenish  hue,  which  divide  the 
masses,  and  give  rise  to  the  name  by 
which  it  is  commonly  known  at  Rome 
fn^that  o(  Cincdia  siaiuarj/  mardif. 


Voyage' /rom  PoRf  Jacksok  to 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island.— 
Extracted  from  the  Letters  of  a 
Lady. 

[Continued  Jrom  p.  9Qi.l 

At  Sea,  August  31, 1803.* 

AFTER  much  difficulty  and  per- 
severance, we  arrived  at  Am- 
boyna  on  the  19th  instant,  where  we 
were  handsomely  received  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  a  mixture  <^Ba- 
tavians,  Gerroaps,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Malays,  and  indigenous  Amboynese. 
During  a  residence  of  ten  days,  die; 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
shewing  us  every  polite  attention; 
and,  but  for  an  untoward  accident, 
we  might  have  passed  our  time  with 
pleasure,  and  have  partaken  of  many 
recreations.  You  must  know  that  on 
the  very  first  evenine  of  our  arrival, 
three  open  carriages  having  been  sent 
down  to  convey  us  round  the  town, 
more  for  a  show  than  for  an  aiiinj, 
my  cara-sposo,  who  was  drawn  in 

♦  A  mistake,  which  the  attentive 
reader  will  readily  perceive,  has  iw* 
advertently  arisen  in  the  series  irt 
which  these  letters  have  been  insert- 
ed.-^The  one  in  our  last,  dated  SOth 
July,  should  have  been  SOth  June, 
and  should  have  preceded  that  of  lOth 
July  which  appe^r^d  in  the  foregpi^S 
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ope  ci  them  by  the  fiscal,  veiy  fool* 
isbly  tumbled  Headlong  out  of  it>  and 
being  considerably  stanned  by  the 
fUl.  though  not  in  effect  much  burt> 
it  produced  a  malady,  of  all  maladies 
the  worst,  namely— the  sulks:  which 
noade  this  said  cara-sposo,  after  par- 
^in^  of  an  elegant  entertainment  at 
CgJ.  Van  Jett*s,  the  governor,  come 
to  a  determination  to  embark  on  board 
of  this  precious  tub,  and  not  to  quit  it 
again  during  his  stay  at  Amboyna  j 
$md  well  I  know  if  an|^]s  of  light, 
and  of  datkness,  had  united  to  join  in 
tbe  solicitations  that  were  hourly  made 
for  him  to  change  his  resolution^  it 
would  have  all  been  to  no  purpose. 
The  poor  fiscal  received  a  contusion 
on  one  of  his  shoulders,  which  he  bore 
With  Christian  fortitude,  and  was  as 
cheerfiil  under  his  misfortune  as 
apother  party  was  gloomy.  The  fis- 
cal told  me  one  day,  with  much  plea- 
santry, that  if  his  wife  had  been  half 
as  attentive  to  him,  as  I  had  been  to 
my  husband^  he  should  soon  have 
been  healed.  She,  poor  simple  soul, 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  us^  amusing 
herself  with  her  betel-box  and  spit- 
ting-pot, withput  understanding  a 
word  that  was  passing. 

The  next  mornjng  many  kind  en- 
quiries were  sent  on  board,  and  pre- 
sents of  live  deer  and  turtle,  together 
witli  a  great  variety  of  fruits  andvege- 
tabtes,  with  an  invitation  from  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  lady  to 
an  "entertainment'  in  the  evening. — 
However  much  I  wished  to  have  staid 
on  board  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
nurse,  my  lord  and  master  insisted 
that  I  should  accept  of  this  invitation. 
I  was  escorted  by  tne  principal  officers 
of  the  ship,  and  on  landing,  as  on  the 
preceding  evening,  a  black,  with  a 
splendid  turban,  was  appointed  to 
attend  on  me,  and  hokt  over  my  head 
a  richly  ornamented  parasol.  The 
ladies  of  the  party,  besides  myself, 
were  Mrs.  Neys,  the  lady  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Mrs.  Van  Rasselt, 
a  lively  agreeable  young  widow,  who 
spoke  very  good  English,  which  she 
acquired  whUeColonel  and  MissOiiver 
resided  at  Amboyna,  and  theJBaroness 
Van  Zmeer,  a  tall  elegant  woman, 
her  age  not  exceeding  twenty- two, 
yet  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  the  Baron 
having  been  dead  six  montlis  j  hen- 
lielfj  her  two  chtldren^  and  a  nume- 


rcnis  train  of  attendant,  were  all-in 
deep  mournings  she  is  reported  to 
be  worth  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

Having  mentioned  Colonel  Ohvcr^ 
it  is  fit  J  should  inform  you  that  he 
had  the  comnaand  whilst  the  English 
were  in  possession  of  Amboyna.  1 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  fi-om 
New  South  Wales  to  him  and  to  his 
daughter,  and  was  much  disappomted 
to  find  them  eone ;  they  had  sailed 
only  two  monuis  before  for  Madras. 

Tea,  coffee, 'and  a  variety  of  sweet* 
meats  were  served  round  to  the  com* 
pany  in  a  large  viranda  in  the  fhmt  of 
the  house,  which  looks  towards  the 
square,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
fort,  and  the  two  other  sides  ari^ 
formed  by  large  handsome  buildings, 
which  are  partly  shaded  by  nutmeg- 
trees.  These  trees  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  are  of  a  fine  colour, 
and  afford  an  agreeable  shade.  They 
bear  nutmegs  ai^d  mace,  the  nutmeg 
is  inclosed  within  a  shell,  which  shell 
is  coated  with  mace,  on  the  outside 
of  which  again  there  is  a  thick  skin 
like  that  of  a  walnut.  The  sale  of 
spices  is  prohibited,  arni  they  were 
so  strict  in  observing  this  prohibition, 
that  I  could  not  get  an  ounce,  nor  ^ 
did  they  offer  any  in  presents,  ex- 
cepting one  jar  of  preserved  nut- 
megs. 

The  number  of  lamps,  similar  to 
our  lai^ge  glass  lamps  jfor  halls,  that 
are  lighted  of  an  evening  in  the  vi- 
randas,  seen  through  the  foliage  of 
the  trees,  have  a  charming  effect. 
The  preference  being  given  to  walk- 
ing rather  than  to  Cvirds  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  company,  we  set  out  for 
tbe  Bazar,  or  market,  preceded  by 
three  attendants  of  the  Baroness  in 
long  black  gowns  carrying  large  wax 
flambeaus.  I  suppose  there  could 
not  be  less  than  five  hundred  Malays 
'  in  the  Bazar,  and  as  many  lights  on 
their  fruit-stalls.  '|'he  moon  just 
en:>erging  from  behind  a  cloud,shewed 
a  range  of  lofry  cocoanut- trees,  and 
some  large  fires  blazing  amongst  •  the 
trees  on  the  "opposite  mountains, 
which  made  the  scenery  highly  pic 
turesque.  We  extended  our  walk* 
for  some  distance  beyond  the  Bazar, 
and  coming  to  a  large  church  in  whidi 
a  number  of  Malays  were  assembled 
for  tbe  purposes  of  devotion,  I  ex« 
pressed  a  wish  to  enter  it  j^  accords 
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•  ingljr  we  all  went  In  whilst  they  were 

singing,  in  which  the  Malays  joined 

in  full  chorus;  but  nny  attent»oii  to 

this  was  drawn  oft  by  the  agitation  of 

the  Baroness,  occasioned  by  painful 

recollections ;  the  Baron  h-^ving  been 

interred  in  the' chancel  of  this  church; 
.    of  this  circumstance  I  was  ignorant 

when  I  proposed  entering  the  church, 

or  I  should  not  have  done  so.     After 

quitting  the  church,   she  recovered 

some  degree  of  composure,  though 

'Vfheti  she  forced  a  smile,  or  spoke 

with  apparent  cheerfiiliiess,'  it  was 

easy  to  discover  that  her  heart  did  not 

participate  in  the  effort. 

On  our  return  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's,    we    found   an    elegant 

entertainment  prepared,  consisting  of 

fl  variety  of  delicacies,  many  of  them 

dressed  in  the  English  style,  with  Ma- 
deira, claret,  malmsey,  and  sherbet. 
Tlieir  amusements  appear  to  be 

few:  bathing  is  a  favourite  one,  and 

the  ladies  reckon  swimming  an  ac- 
complishment,   in    which    many  of 

them  are  expert.     Their  baihs  are 

mbstly  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

One  of  them  is  romantically  situated 

in  a  deep  vallev,  through  which  tliere 

is  a  gravel  walk  between  two  running 

Streams  of  water.    The  wafer  is  so 

perfectly  transparent  that  one  would 

not  imagine  it  to  be  deeper  than  two 

or  three  feet,  whereas  in  many  parts 

it  is  upwards  of  twelve  and  sixteen 

f^t.    These  streams  unite  and  form 

themselves  into  a  bason  at  tlie  termi- 
nation of  the  valley,  where  a  guard  is 

kept  to  prevent  the  profane  vulgar 

from  contaminating  the  purity  of  the 

water  by  immersing  themselves  in  it. 

Should  the  Bath  Guide  at  any  time 

fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Amboynese 

belles,  what  would  be  -their  ideas  of 

die  delicacy  of  the  English   ladies 

when  the  two  following  lines  pre- 
sented themselves  ? — 

While  old  aunt  Tabby  is  bathing  her 

rump, 
The  ladies  are  drinking  it  oat  of  the 

pump.  ^ 

But  to  return  from  this  digression— 
the  sides  of  this  charming  valley  are 
covered  with  cocoanut  and  sago  trees. 
In  this  sweet  and  romantic  spot  we 
partook,  of  sweet-meats,  cakes,  and 
wineii  that  had  been  sent  on  before 
te  a  regale ;  nor  di4  we  thmk  of  re!% 


turning  till  Cynthia  with  ber  spark- 
ling attendants  illuminated  the  vale; 
Fire-flies  were  darting  all  around  us, 
and  many  of  the  low  tmshes  wer« 
covered  with  them.  These  are  small 
flies  that  are  continually  emitting  a 
light  like  a  spark  of  fire;  I  have 
seen  fhera  at  Port  Jackson  after  a' 
thunder-storm,  but  nothing  like  so 
numerous  as  at  Amboyna. 

There  is  another  charming  natro-a^ 
bath,  irnproved  by  art,  in  the  gardens 
where  Uolonel  Oliver  resided,  and 
which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest 
amphitheatres  that  nature  ever  form- . 
ed. 

Amboyna  would  be  a  most  des'ural^ 
place  of  residence,  were  it  a&  healtbf 
as  it  is  pleasant  and  beautifiil;  but» 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  salt- 
petre with  which  the  earth  is  impreg-" 
nated,  sickness  prevails,  and  ^iddad 
death  are  not  unfrequent.  The  even- 
ing and  night  dews  are  likewise  very 
prejudiciar 

During  the  short  time  that  Amboyna 
was  in  possession  of  the  English,  no- 
less  than  nine  duels  were  fought,  in 
all  of  which  medical  gentlenaen  wei^ 
concerned.  In  one  of  them  Colonel 
Hamilton  fell ;  he  is  interred  in  one 
of  the  church-yards,  and  a  neat  tomb 
erected  to  his  njemory. 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  we 
should  have  received  letters  from 
New  South  Wales  at  this  place  j  but 
this- we  did  bv  the  brig  Harrington, 
which  arrived  at  Port  Jackson  soon 
after  we  left  it,  and  sailed  from  there 
for  Madras.  Our  detention  at  New 
Caledonia  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  overtaking  us.  The  master,  Capt. 
Cahipbell,  we  had  seen  in  Governor 
Hunter's  time  at  Port  Jackson,  and 
the  supercargo,  Mr.  Tough,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

You  will  expect  that  I  should  make 
some  observations  on  the  dress  of  the 
ladies  at  the  various  places  we  visit. 
Those  of  Amboyna  are  really  so  un- 
dressed, that  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  the  idea  that  I  was  always  received 
by  them  in  their  robes  de  chambre. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  large  pattern 
chintz  ptrticoat  with  a  deep  flouuce 
laid  in  naif  plaits,  (either  in  black  or. 
white  it  lo()ks'wen,  and  i*fer  from 
being  unbecoming,  but  the  latter  is 
seldom  worn)  -,  ^  dressing  gown  of  a 
different  pattern^  with  looie  skeve» 
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iHl^l     V,   Ori&im.-'^mphVs  IBertrude  of  fFytming.  .30t 

CQofined  at'  the  wrists  with  a  set  of  keepBake;  of  a  beautifol  k>ttoi$aihdl 
ten  or  twelve  buttons,  pinned  at  the  betel-box. 

bosom,  and  without  either  handker-  Their  greatest  pride,  I  fancy,  cott* 
chief  or  girdte,  so  that  it  hangs  loose  sists  in  the  value  of  their  betel-boxcgi 
to  the  tcfp  of  the  flounce,  and  is  open  (for  they  all  chew),  which  are  of  the 
in  front.  Thej^  make  use  of  the  leaves  hnest  tortoiseshell  highly  wrought 
of  a  tree  which  dyes  their  hair  jet  and  decorated  with  silvt^r  clanaps  and 
Mack :  it  is  almost  drawn  from  the  chains.  I  have  counted  forty  of  the 
]XK)ts  on  the  forehead,  and  smoothed  latter  fastened  at  one  end  to  <me  of 
so  as  to  lie  perfectly  fiat  to  the  back  the  small  handles,  and  at  the  other  t» 
part  of  the  head,  where  it  is  formed  the  little  key  which  is  hardly  visible. 

into  a  circle  and  fastened  with  a  tor These  boxes  contain  betel-nut  aidi 

toiseshell  comb,  in  the  form  of  a  half  cbunam;  the  latter  makes  the  lips 
moon.  Round  this  circle  they  stick  red.  Some  of  the  boxes  are  of  g<Mp 
gold  and  silver  bodkins,  and  when  and  others  of  silver.  A  slave  atteodft 
they  mean  to  be  full  dressed  the  bod-  with  this  box  both  at  home  and  oa 
kins  are  richly  set  with  jewels,  and  a  visits. 

half  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  worn  As  we  could  not  procure  any  quail* 
on  one  side  of  the  circle,  but  no  or-  tity  of  provisions,eitber  fresh orsaited, 
Jianoent  whatever  on  the  top  of  their  at  Amboyna,  wewere  anxious  to  de- 
beads.  ^  Stockings  they  seldom  wear,  part  for  Timor ;  on  the  morning  of 
and  their  slippers  are  of  an  inferior  the  3 1st  therefore  (this  dav)  we  saled, 
quality.  Their  persons  are  slender  after  saluting  the  Dutch  fort  with 
and  upr^ht,  yet  perfectly  easy ;  and  eleven  guTis,  which  was  returned  with 
their  civilities  and  attentibn  were  un-  an  equal  number.  A  fresh  breeze 
bounded.  At  parting,  the  Baroness  pre-  has  most  fortunately  carried  ofl^  all  the 
salted  roe  with  a  Writing-desk,  made  bad  consequences  of  the  accident  ag 
ot  a  -  beautiful  wood  called  Kayoo-  related  at  the  beginning  of  this  lettei^ 
booke,  which  grows  in  the  country,  and  is  wafting  us  with  rapidity  to- 
and  two  cassowaiy  eggs.  Mrs.  Neys,  wards  Timor,  whence  I  hope  to  have 
sent  me  a  large  tame  white  cockatoo  the  pleasure  of  again  ad(kessing  you. 
with  a  Ked  crest ;  and  Mrs.  Van  Ras-  W» 

seit  requested  I^  would  accept,  for  a  [To  he  continued.'] 


CRITICISM. 

**  Nulii  negabiraw,  nulii  diflferemus  justitiam." 

O^RTBUDE  OF  Wyoming:  a  Penn-  ten  successfully  once,  and  acquired  e 
sjfhanian  Tale.  And  other  PoeTW^^. certain  degree  of  reputation,  to  be 
By  Thomas  Campbell,  Author  very  cautious  how  he  commits  that 
of  the  *'  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  <Src.—  reputation  to  the  issue  of  a  second 
J  vol.  4to.     I8O9.     pp.  134.  trial,  for,  if  he  do  not  increase  it,  he 

r'  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  will  most  probably  diminish  it.  Nor 
it  be  not  a  disadvantaae  to  an  can  he,  in  such  a  case,  have  any  just 
author  to  have  produced  one  success-  ground  of  complaint.  .He  has  fur- 
fal  work,  when  he  aj^atn  appears  be-  nished  a  standard  of  comparison  him- 
ibre  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  self:  he  has  shewn  what  he  can  do. 
That  he  has  done  well  before,  so  far  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
from  softening  the  award  of  criticism,  he  should  do  what  he  can.  It  is  tfuc^ 
only  renders  her  more  ample  in  her  indeed,  that  in  the  works  of  an  author 
demafnds  of  excellence.  Prior  merit  there  will  generally  be  one  production 
will  not  extenuate  subsequent  defect,  that  is  tie  best,  though  what  this  best 
bxit  it  will  assuredly  aggravate  it;  for,  is  will  vary  mu,ch  according  to  the 
in  the  progressive  efforts  of  the  human  person  who  is  discriminating  between 
-mind,  we  so  naturally  expect  progres-  them.  But  still  there  ought  to  be, 
aive  improvement,  that  we  are  inevi-  and  there  will  be,  in  an  author  of  ge- 
tabfy  displeased  when  our  expecta-  nius,  a  dqgree  of  general  excellence 
tions  are  disappointed.  Hence  it  is  pervading  every  thing  that  falls  from. 
itimt  it  S>efaovf  s  a  vrriter  who  has  writ-  hi^  pen,  aiid  which  will  give  that  kind 
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a|!i  Critkim.  .     '  [Noiismk 

««f  elMiilMt«r  to  tm  ptii6^etUm»  which  poem  life  tftctoAfmtiXly  displayed  a  very 

may  be  called  their  manner.    Thus,  considerable  portion  of  poetical  g^ 

Iti  die  eslioiatioii  of  fome  readers,  the  nius,  a  vigotott^  and  barmometis  te^ 

»B99tiy  mi  Man  will  be  deemed  the  btit  srfication,  a  rkh'  and  powcfrfuf  dietioil, 

of  Fope*s^ works;  others  will  give  this  and  a  pleasing  and  somttimes  p^xA 

^Tt^txAneB^ctXoiYkt  Rape  qf  the  Loek^  imagery.    In  the  present  one  Mre  can 

And  others  again  to    the  epistle  of  trace  few  of  these  qualities.    Thelan- 

tioiiai  but  in  each  of  these  prodnc-  c^uage  is    quaint  aifid  obscnre;  ^ 

4i<yns  the  geaiua  of  Pope  i«  equally  imagery  is  often  fantastical  j  a^d  ths 

•visible,  and,  perhaps,  if  they  be  esti-  versification  is,  to  a  remarkable  de- 

IMUed  according  to  their  scope  or  (ie-  gree,  inharmonious  and  confused, 

•ign,  they  are  equally  exeelleat.    The  The  action  of  this  poem  (to  speak 

•  tamo  tnay  be  said  of  the  Ramblers^  critically,  if  we  may  apply  so  grave  a 
.the  RasieiaSt  and  the  Lives  of  John-  term  to  so  minute  a  branch  of  poetry) 

•on.  In  which,  though  each  may  be  is  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  none  St 

. derated  to  tha  poet  of  superiority  ac-  all:  and  it  is  indeed  mofe  properlra 

cording  to  the  taste  and  pursuits  of  descriptive  poem  than  any  thing  eJse. 

•  die  est4iiiatiDo  yet  it  would  be  diffi-  The  fable  is  merely  this  :-^Ano(aiDn 
cult  to  pronounce  asd  to  establish  (.4/^/)  lives  in  a  retired  part  of  P^s* 
that  superiority  upon  any  general  and  sylvania  at  a  place  calied  Wyomio^ 
abstract  rules  of  criticism.  and  brin<;s  up  his  only  daugbter  6<^ 
^  From  this  we  may  learn  that,  though  ttttde^  A  savage,  called  indi^rendy 
an  author  of  one  successful  work  has*  Qneyda  and  OutaHssa,  arrives  one  day 
added  difficnlttfli  to  overcame  in  his  at  the  hut  c^  AUeH,  leading  in  bis 
second  appoarance  before  the  public,  hand  a  European  youth,  whose  pa- 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  rents  had  been  slaughtered  by  aa 
second  appearance  should  be  unac-  incursion  of  the  Indians  (we  believe), 
c«>aBpanied  with  as  much  success  as  and  who  was  saved  by  this  Otiepik, 
his  first'!  and,  if  it  do  happen  that  The  boy  proves  to  be  the  soa  df 
he  exhibits  himself  with  diminished  Al6erf%  friend.  Hb  name  is  Hent>^ 
histre,  we  must  seek  for^  the  cause  of  Waldef^rave.  He  is  received  by  Aibeii, 

,  this  inferiority,  either  in  the  negli-  and  afterwards  goes  to  England,  but 
gence  or  the  incapacity  of  the  writer,  we  are  not  told  when;  he  coipes  bacit, 
-7-The  former  may  sometimes  be  the  we  know  not  how:  travels  over  South 
cause,  for  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  America,  we  are  not  told  why:  and 
to  find  a  man  who,  having  acquired  a  marries  Gertrude,,  we  scarcely  koow 
portion  of  renown,  relies  upon  its  ati-  wherefore.  A  very  considerable  time, 
thority  for  his  future  success,  and  however,  must  havfe  elapsed  betwera 
neglects  to  preserve  it  by  the  same  his  being  brought  to  Albert  and  ^}i 
sieans  which  procured  it.  It  must  arrival  at  manliood.  But  not  a  luo- 
ako  be  allowed  that  some  minds  are  ment  of  this  time  is  presented  to  ibe 
exhausted  by  a  single  effort  j  and  all  reader!  It  is  all  done  by  a  sort -of 
their  after  labours  prove  but  dregs.—  poetical  enchantment.  After  ^heir 
It  has  been  related  that  Lord  Orford  marriage,  the  little  settlement  of  \ffo^ 
made  a  collection  of  the  witty  sayings  ming  is  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
of  men  who  had  never  said  but*  one  Gertrude  a,ud  Aibert  are  lei  lied,  jyc«ry 
good  thing  in  their  lives :  and  we  are  falls  upon  the  grave  of  bis  wife,  Oiii(t^ 
of  opinion  that  a  similar  collection  //^fa  sings  a  death  song  over  him^aud 
might  be  made  of  the  good  works  of,  thus  ends  the  poem, 
authors  who  never  wrote  but  one  good  Siich  is  the  fable  as  it  appears  to 
work.  us:  but  we  frankly  caution  our  readers 

"Whether  Mr.  Campbell  is  to  be  against  confiding  implicitly  in  our 
considered  as  having  exhausted  his  account  of  it,  for  the  ooem  is  so  in- 
«aind  by  a  single  effort,  or  as  neglect-  extricably  confused  ana  obtscure,  from 
ing  to  enlarge  and  preserve  the  repu-  its  pedantic  and  inverted  phraseol(^« 
lotion  he  has  already  acquired,  we  can  that  we  have  really  but  a  very  inou- 
scarcely  be  adequate  judges:  but  we  tinct  notion  of  its  object^  eves  after 
aredecidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  pre-  having  absolutely' read  many  of  tfae 
sent  work  does  little  credit  to  the  au-  stanzas  three  and  four  times. 
thot^ithtJ^kasureso/Hope.    In  that      The  poem  js    written  m  what  jl 
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damphelts  Gerlrude  of  Wyoming. 


•9« 


'wsuafly  called  the  Spenserean  stanza, 
A  mode  of  v«||iification  to  which  we 
confess  we  are  not  very  partial.  The 
frequent  recurfence  of  its  rimes  in  a 
language  like- ours  necessarily  forces 


"  On  Su'quehana*s  side,  fair  Wyoming, 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruiiiM  wall 
And  rooBess  homes  a.  said  remembrance 

bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  Idnd  of  all 


the  writer  upon  the  choice  of  useless  -fha,  .^e  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  re 

or  bad  ones,  unless   he   have   more  ^^^^^ 

«kill    than   Mr.  Campbell    evidently  Swect  ^«i// may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 

possesses.     There    are    but    two   in-    An^.paini  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of 

Stances  of  the  successful  employment  yort^ 

of  this   stanza,    since    the    time    of  Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Fensylva- 

Spenser.    Thomson  in  his  Castle  of  im's  shore! 

Jndolence,  and  Beattie  in  his  Minstrel    .  -^       .         .    .    .,  -    .v  .  u  ** 

We  do  not  mention  the  School  Mistress  '^'  ^\^  ^"^f  ^.  '^^  ^'^'f?  *^;J>  ^"'.  ^°  P™"* 

^^cu       4,  u  *u-*  :     -     I  Hisautu'i.nfruiis,  or. wm  the  hght  canoe, 

pfShenstone,  because  that  is  a  close  Pe^hince,  along  4hy  river  calm  at  noon 

tmitation  of  Spenser  s  language,  sen-  The  bapp^  shepherd  swain  bad  ndbghtto 
iiments,  and   imagery.     Beattie  has  do 

Ween  peculiarly  happy  in  his  use  of  From  room  tiU  evening's  weeter  pastime 
this  complicated  stanza,  and  that  too  grew. 

In  perfect  opposition  to  his  own  rca-  Their  timbrel,  in  the  dance  of  forest*  brown 

ion  for  having  adopted  it,  for  be  has  When  .lovely  maidens  praukt  in  flpwret 
l^rely  given  to  itthe  sentpitliousness  new; 

of  the  couplet.    Thomson  seems   to  And  aye,  those  sunny  mountains  half  way 

be  perfectly  at  ease  in  its  trammels,  ,*      ^^^^^  ^      .     «  .» 

and  moves  more  gracefully  in  them  ^^"'^  ^"^^^  ^^C^let  from  some  romantic 
flian    Beattie.      But    Mr.  Campbell  **'^'^-" 

drags  them  along  with  strange  disso-  ,  We  shall  not  be  accusecTas  cynical 

nance  and  Tiiost  uncouth  gesture.  if  ^^  pronott nee*  these  two  stanzas  to 

^   To  the  poem  js  prefixed  the  follow-  be  little  else  than  a  mass  of  unintelli- 

jBg  advertisement,  which  may,  per-  gjble   words:   and   indeed  had  they 

haps,  contribute  a  little  towardsgiving  ggen  sent,  by  a  cotrespondent,  for  the 

t^e  reader  some  idea  of  its  object  ;-•  poetical  department  of  the  Universal- 

-  ♦*  Many  of  the  popular  historfesofEng.  Magazine,  we  should   have  rejecte4 

land,  as  well  as  of  the  American  war,  ^ive  them.    The  use  of  the  feeble  expletive 

aji  authentic  account  of  the  desolation  of  did*  \n  the  fourth  line  is  unpardon-  ' 

Wyoming,   in   Pensylvania,  which    took  able  in  a^modern  poet:  the  noun /fl/2</ 

place  in  1778,  by  an  incursion  of  th«  In-  in  the  fifth  is  used  in  a  sense  unsanc- 

dians.     Though  the  scenery  and  incidents  tioued  by  anv  classical  English  writer; 

of  tlie  following  poem  are  connected  with  the  sixth  line  is  an  affected  circumlo- 

t^at/event,  I  forb^r  to  quote  any  of  the  cution  for  day-light:  and  the  last  line, 

htstertcal  pages  whUh  give  a  mmutedetaU  j^  evidently  introduced,  for  no  other 
of  at,  because  the  circumstances  narmted      ^  ^^^^  ^^  complete  the  stanza. 

are  disagreeable  and  even  horrible.     It  w  ^  .i;.^.  ,    .      ^c"  ^  i     . 

s'ufficiem  for  my  purpose  to  state,  that  the  ,  .^'^^  '""^^'^  ^^  ^^  ,?f  ^«1  '^.^^^ 

testimomesofhistorians  and  travellers  con-  ^^  any    ?««  ''f  ^*  *^  through   threer: 

cur  in  describing  the  infant  colony  as  one  times,  and  if  they  can  then  extract  a 

'  of  the  liappiest  spots  of  human  existence,  connected  naeaning  from  it,  we  will  - 

for  the  hospitable  and  innocent  manners  of  resign  t<j  thqpl  the  well-eariied  f  aim 

the  inha*)itaAts,  the  beauty  of  the  country,  of  superiority.     We  have  tried  to  do- 

and  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  sbil  and  it,  and  in  vain, 
climate.     In  an  evil  hour,  lUe  junction  of 
European  wijh  Indian  arms  converted  this 


tenestrial  paradise  into  a  frightful  waste. 

Mr.  Isaac  Weld  mfdrms  us,  that  the  rujns 

of  many   of  the  vilkjjes,  perforated  with 

balls,  and  bearing  marks  of  conflagraiion, 

were  still  preserved  by  the  recent  inhabit-  i_  i  r  i 

ants,  when  he  travelled  through  America    P^^haps  be   more   useful. 

in   1796.'* 

The  popm  commences  in  the  fol- 
JowTD^  manner:— 


Before  we  proceed  to  select  from' 
this  poem  its  more  favourable  pas- 
sages, wq  will  discharge  a  less  agree- 
able part  of  our  duty.  To  purselyes 
it  is  certainly  less  agreeable:  but  to 
Mr.  Campbell  and  our  readers  it  may 
We  will 
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♦  Mr.  Campbell  is    guijty  of   t^kB 
same  unsightly  error  at  p.. lit 
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exhibit  some  of  its  peculiar  clefectf  combined  with  tbem,  tnd  for  which 

oflanguage  and  of  versification:  practice  he  might  plead  the  pieces 

ThU.  if  It  mean  any  thing,  „,a,t  fc^i",few' *''"'""*' '' 

toean  that  the  tree  vras  grown  into  .a  %'^i^",he  approach   of  the 


<<  Ab4  tho'  amMaf  Ae  cote  of  tMtttffht  mt- 
<irff,"&e-  p  10. 

«  Fled  composure's  intepectmdl  ray^^''  &c.    ib . 

^  When  f«ie  had  reft  his  nuitual  hmrrl/* 
(kC.  p.  11. 

We  honestly  ask  our  readers  what 
sense,  what  meaninsr,  they  do  or  can 
4tt^h  to  the  wools,  in  the  above 
Unes^  which  are  in  italics?    And  let 


savage  Oruyda  with  his  youthful 
charge,  and  wishing  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  one  was  black  and  the 
other  white  in  complexion,  Mr. 
Campbell  says  be>as 
M  tea  by  his  dusky  guide,  Uht.  fiMniKg 
bnughibif  night''  p.  13. 

But  this  is  no  illustration.    Morning 
and  night   ate  never  co-ex istent.-* 


them  not  think  the  question  useless.  Nij^ht  fades  away  before  the  nwmiDg 

Afty  iineof  aoy  poet  that  requires  to  appears}  and  nigbt  therefore  cannot 

be  read  twice  over,  (by  his  Contempo-  be  said  to  bring  the  morning.    With 

faries)   in  order  to   be  understood,  as    much    propriety    Mr.  t  ampbell 

^ught  never  to  have  been  written :—  might  have  said    that    light    brings 

l)ut  if,  after  four  times -reading,  no  darkness.    Yet  this  is  a  line  that  has 

JJneaniilg  can  be  found,  it  may  teach  a  specious  elegance  about  it,  and  will 

VS  not  to  be  deluded  by  a  gawdy  pnt  doubtless  be  much  adrtiired  by  those 

fusion  of  language,  which  soothes  the  whose  ears  sit  cetttinels  to  their  judg* 


ear  without  filing  the  mind. 

The  folfowing  stalnxa  exhibits   a 
atrong  irsiance  of  *' words',  words! 
vords  !*'  as  Hamlet  ««ys : 
**  I  boast  DO  song  in  mtgrc  wonders  rilSe, 

Sot  yet  iimUiar,  is  there  nought  to  prite, 
b  Nature !  in  thy  b^som  scenes  of  life  ? 


ment. 
We  arc  told  in  Hudihras, 

That  riftje  the  rudder  is  of  verses. 

With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  thek 

cottises; 
and  Mr.  Canrpbell  sometimes  n$fis  ft 
And  dwells  in  day^light  tmhU  saluMoiu  as  such,  as  the  fpUowing  U»es  w*U  tes- 

skies  '  tify:— 

Ko  ibrm  with  which  the  eool  may  sympt.  g^  ^.^.^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  (^^g,„  ^^^^^^ 

mise.  ^  ,«,^»  iu^u.^   That  true  to  nature's  fervid  feeling  ran, 

Toung,jnQcent,on  whose  sweet  foiehe^i  ^^nSspngisi^  theeloq^€nceoftruth,J&^ 

The  parted  ringlet-^hone  in  simplest  guise^  ' 

An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiPd, 
0r  blest  his  noonday  walk<BP-^/fe  was  Jiis 
on^tfckHdy  p.  IJ. 


Here  again  we  mnst  put  a  questwn^ 
to  our  refers,  and  ask  them  the  weaw- . 
infi  of  the  last  line.     We  have  sought 
for  ft,  and  are  ttot  ashamed  to  coafoff 
out  ignorance.    We  sought  in  vain. 

At  p.  29,  we  meet  with  a  close  imi- 
tatioti  (we  might  almost  say  plagi^ 
rism)  of  part  of  Mason's  exquisite  de- 
scription  of  a  fetoale  beauty.    Bi« 


' .  No  one,  we  believe,  can  perceive 
*ny  connection  between  the  first  and 
Uist  parts  of  this  stanza:  the  expres- 
sion day-light  trui/f9  saiubrmu  skits 
IK   t^  us,    ^niweiiigiblp   nonsense  f 
apd  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  J^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^. 
she  was  nis  only  child  reminds  us  of 
th«  parody  of  ColleyCibber  of  two   Whene'er  with  s^ft  serenity  she  snnTd, 
lines  o#  Pope :•»*•  *  Or  caught  the  orient  blush  of  quick  sio- 

I'eVsuasion  waits  upon  h|m  when  he  talirs,   j|q^  sweetly  iputaWe,how  brighily  wild 
And  he  has  lodgings  in  |he  Kiug's  Bench   nie  liquid  lustre  darted  from  her  eyes: 

Walks.  Bach  look,  each  motion,  wak'd  ^  new  boia 

We  wjll  not.  stop  tp  censure  his 
-Jhtroduction  of  obsolete  words,  for 
perhaps  Mr.  C^inpbell  thought  hi mr 
^l4f  au^horiseid  to  do  this,  hairing 
^opte4  a  «tetem  tifhich  |.a  n^uaify 


grace, 

That  o'er  her  form  ifs  transient  gloiy  casl  J 
Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  tsurp'd  the  plape 
Chas  (thy  a.chamsiil«oif«IMttW4*l»el»t 
M^Caippbell  says^ 
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iM^t  Campleltt  Otrttuiebf  mfommg.  M^ 

Y«t>>b«omlhgff  ih0e)cpfcflBi<Ki  |>Mt,  1*he  two  following  Itantas  dnerv<e 

Vhateftc)iBuccefdiD|l9okwa8lo!»eUerthiti  ib  be  extr2|cted»  as  displaying,  iti  tbn 

thelabt.  ^  -first,  a  lover's  declaration  of  his  pa§* 

The  **  sunrise  path;'  p.80,  fertbe  sion,  and  as  containing:,  in  the  second/ 

eastern  path,  and  the  "sunrise"  (ib.)  (or  rather  meaning  to  contani)  thij 

fpr  the  eastern  part  of  the  globe,  are  relation  of  an  event,  which  we  couljl 

Suaint  and  fantastical  expressions.—  Tiever  have  found  out,  however,  bttt 

;ut  ;Mr.  Campbell  seems    to  think,  for  the  subsequent  part  of  the  poem  J 

^ith  the  gentleman  in  Moli^e,  that  „  ,  j,j^^,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  1^,^,^.^  ^H  ^ 
T<mt  ce  ^e  h*t3i  point  proati  est  verf.  lone  ? 

'    Similar  to  the  abevf  is  the  phrase  f^^'^J  Th 'i:!'Jfl^^ 

-r««/i«/r  hours,"  p.Se,  meaning,  we  '''''''''t.TLir '^  "^  ^"''"^•^  '^^ 

.  ^oppose,  hours  devoted  to  reading.  „^,            ^^^  spUnd^  lavish^  at  mf 

We  seriously  mtreat  our  readers  to  fetjt! 

I^eruse,  and  li-peruse,  the  following  Turn  not  from  me  thy  breath,  more  ^xqui^ 

stanza,  with  all  the  attention  they  ran  site 

bestow,  and  with  all  the  sagacity  they  Than  odours  cast  on  heavVs  own  shrine-^ 

may  happen  to  possess :  and  if,  at  the  to  please— 

conclusion  of  their  labour,  they  can  Give  mdihv  love,  than  luxury  more Sweef, 

honestly  say,  "I  understand  it,'*  we  And  more  than  all  the  wealth  that  loadath^ 

request  them  to  ptiblish  the  discovery  breeze, 

for  the  benefit  of  less  acute  intellects :  When  Coromanderf  ships  return  fivili 

Indian  seas/ 

Breatbd  but  an  air  of  heaven,  ««J  aU  *•  ^„  g^niZ'»  most  magnificent  satoon-^ 

J^ow  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swell'd  anew,  t  -aut       L- u  t              *        ^-. 

Lik.  ibe  first  note  of  organ  heard  wi.bin  j?**'"''  *!>.'*  '  "'^  "°«  P"'"'™^  5 

Cathedral   ai.l«,-ere  yet  iu  symphony  For  nerer  did  .he  Hymenean  moon 

.      -    „     '            '               -^    '^       •'  A  paradise  of  hearts  more  sacred  s\vaf', 

^    *  lu  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  volaptuouf 

In  the  succeeding  stanza  we  are  ray." 

told  that  Gertrude  would  -  charm  the  ^he  declaration  of  the  lover  is  cq14 

img  ring  moon    with  reading  to  her-  ^„j  unnatural,  and  the  sixth  line  i^ 

V^f'    i'"^"'''*?  "^""T  'T   ^^       *  niost  himentably  tked    out   with   fa 
different  natureto  our  London  moons;  ^         ^^^  ^^-^      ^  ^     ^ 

for  we  doubt  whether  Madam  Luna  ^ji^eover,  (and  we  Always  speak  diffi, 

wou  d  be  stopped  in  her  course  by  a  ^^^^^      *J  ourselves,  V^use    Mr. 

^hole  legiod  of  ladies,  assembled  lo  Campbell  m^;/ have  meanings  that  we 

Kensington    Gardens,    and    reading  ^    J    ^        f)  ^^    smallest  connec- 

vitb  unheard-of  aviauy.T^^^^  tion  with  the  rest  of  the  stanza.    Bui 

that  Qerirude  had  was    Shakspearc ;  ^j^^^  ^jj,  ^„^  ^^^^^^^  say,  when  w4 

jnd  as  U  was  by  moon Ij^ht  that  she  j^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  „^i[  ^^^^^^  j 

read,  we  presume  U  was  ffoydehsedi-  ^^ally  meant  to  convey  the  infmma' 

Vjon  or  mm.  ^ j^^n^  ^^^^  Gertrude  and  her  lover  wer^ 

«'  fl^i»g/et  of  the  fairy  humming  bird.'*  married?    It  is  a  fact,  however;  and 

p.  34.  not  a  word  more  is  said  upon  the  sub* 

This  diminutive  is  unknowa  in  the  ject  than  what  is  contained  in  tha|( 

English  language;  and  if  such  crea-  stanza.    But  we  boldly  (here  we  la^r 

iioQs  are  to  be  sanctioned,  why  not  aside  our  diffidence)  defy  any  persoir 

}iave    headiet,  Jbaiiety  ^Aandlet,    and  to  discover  thus  much  by  the  mer^ 

nouktf    We  shall  be  overrun  with  interpretation    of   the   stanza   itself, 

these  inventions  of  momentary  con-  Such  is  the  absurd  obscurity  of  Mr. 

venience.    Surely  the  language  that  Campboirs  poetry;  and  such  is  hi| 

was  copioas  enough  for  Shakspeare  vitiated  taste.    We  will  observe  here. 

and  MihoO.  may  well  suffice  for  tlie  once  for  all,  that  we  never  have,  and 

iHyikbodyinc  Mr.  CampbeU's  ideas.  ve  hope  we  never  ^hall  again,  read  t 
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poem  which  lo  completely  defied  all 

power  of  understand ini;:  somelimes 
yie  guessed  a  meaning,  and  sometimes 
we  tojtuied  one  out  the  words  in- 
deed »%(.-rc  English,  but  their  combi- 
nation was  of  no  lani^uaa^e.  it  is  the 
'£nx  tinu"  our  mother  tongue  evel"  cost 
us  60  much  trouble  since  we  begaD 
.  our  Horn  book  Mr.  Campbell  may 
flatter  himself  iDto  a  belief  that  his 
poetry  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  Is 
/  unintelligible:  but  if  he  would  be 
converted  frr.ro  hfs  error,  let  him  open 
a  page  of  Milton,  Dry  den.  Pope, 
'Akenside,  Goldsmith,  and  observe 
with  what  on  ad»nirable  art  the  sense 
fiows  with  the  words.  We  may  pause 
to  dwell  upon  their  beauties  ^  we  may 
read  over  again  to  renew  our  delight: 
but  we  never  have  occasion  to  do  it 
to  uni^vei  and  untwist  their  meaning 
from  a  harsh  perplexity  of  words. 
Perspicuity  is  the  great  merit  of  all 
writing,  for  without  it  the  chief  end 
of  literary  labour  is  unohtained.  But 
Mr.  Campbell's  Gertrude  vf ill  be  read, 
and  will  not  be  understood,  for  •*  no- 
meaning,  puzzles  more  than  wit."  If 
he  always  understands  himself,  he  is 
alucky  man« 

*<  Desolate  he  lookM  and  famished  poor  J* 
p  W. 
These  two  epithets   thus  conjoined 
convey  no  sery  distinct  image  to  the 
mind. 

At  p.  55,  we  noticed  the  following 
grammatical  error,  but  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  ofi/j/  one  in  the  pweni: 

**  But  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years  despair, 
And  age  hoth  bow'd  me  and  the  tort' ring 
foe,"  &c. 

We  have  said  that  the  nature  of  the 
$tanza  adopted  by  Mr.  Campbell  ne- 
cessarily forced  him  upon  the  use  of 
words,  ifor  the  sake  of  rime,  which  he 
otherwise  would  not  have  employed. 
Instances  of  the  truth  of  this  may  be 
found  at  p,  55,  where  Onej/da  clasps 
J{cnry  to  bis  soul:  and  at  p.  65,  Qcr- 
irude  clasps  her  husband  **  to  her 
zon€t'  a  cold  and  exceptionable  term; 
but  tlien  it  rimed  with  own^  thro-wn, 
a  Jul  a  lone  f  in  the  same  stanza.  Many 
similar  instances  may  be  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  poem. 

Our  readers,  by  this  time,  will  begin 
to  ask,  what  is  thereof  good  in  this 
Work  to  counterbalance  such  a  weight 
ff  bad  ?    We  wisli  we'could  auswwp 


much ;  bot  if  we  did,  we  could  not 
testify  it.  It  is  impotttble  indeed 
that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Campbeir» genius 
(for  genius  he  undoubtedly  possesses) 
can  fail  sometimes  to  be  excellent:  it 
is  impossible  that  the  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope  can  write  uniformly 
dull.  Yet  Gertrude  is  far,  very  far, 
from  being  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  pen.  It  has  a  few  felicitous 
passages,  and  but  a  few.  The  first  vf 
met  with  was  the  following:*- 

*«  Our  virgins  fed  her  with  iheir  Kndlj 

bowls 
Of  fever- balm,  and  sweet  sagau'ite; 
But  she  was  journeying  to  the  land  of  soutl^ 
And  lifted  up  her  dying  head  to  pray 
That  we  should  bid  an  ancient  friend  coovey 
Her  orphan  to  his  home  of  England'^}  shore*. 
And  uke,  she  said,  this  tokeu  far  away 
To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore, 
When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Walde^ 
grave's  Jiilia  wore." 

01  fi  sic  omnia/  There  is  great 
melody  in  the  flow  of  these  lines,  and 
had  the  whole  poem  been  so  laboured, 
there  would  have  been  little  room  for 
censure.  Unlike  the  preceding  stan- 
zas which  we  have  quoted,  the  sense, 
here,  is  in  unison  with  the  words; 
and  there  needs  no  pondering  to  di- 
vine  what  possible  meaning  can  be 
couched  beneath  the  expressiens.*-^ 
The  following  stanza  presents  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  a  haughty,  self- 
dependent  savage : — 

<*  He  said — and  strained  onto  his  heart  the 

,boy  : 
Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace  and  cup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  hiiilook* 
A  soul  that  pity  toucb'd,  but  never  shook r 
Train*d^  from  his  tree-rock'd  cradle  to  hi» 

bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive — ^fearing  but  tl\^  shauie  of  fear— 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  wiUiout  a 

tear." 

In  the  second  part,  we  do  not  meet 
with  a  single  stanza  that  seems  to  us 
worthy  of  transcription:  but  in  the 
third,  (which  is  the  last)  there  are 
several  that  bear  upon  them  the  ge- 
nuine impress  of  Mr.  Canipbell's  pow- 
erful imagination.  The  following 
will  please  every-  reader,  except  per- 
haps a  political  one: — 
**  And  in  the  visions  of  romantic  yourh, 
What  years  of  endless  bliss  are  yet  to  tiov^t 
But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truths 
The  (orrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  betw*^ 
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And  must  Ichaa9»n^to»g?  mndttUBt^  <«Halfcoi   U.b«tr,«ietkiidcstol«vetlUi 

tthew^  car  h, — 

Sweet  Wyoming  I  the  day,  when  thou  wert  And  ih«e,TuoTe  lo?'d,  than  aught  beneath 

diomM,  the  sun, 

Guiltless,  to  xnoum  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  Uld  If  I  had  HtM  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

low !  Of  one  dear  pledge  •,— but  shall  there  then 
When  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloomM,  be  none. 

Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  blackening  In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one, 

ashes  glbomM.  To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me ! 

«  c«j -J-  .1^     ^    u       ^  a     ^.-t^«  Yet  seems  it,  ev'n  while  life's  last  pulses  run. 

Sad  w^  the  year,  by  p^ud  oppression  ^  ,^^^^^-^  ^^e  cup  of  death  to  be, 

Wh^n  Trarmtlantic  Liberty  arose,  ^"^  of  my  bosom's  love!  to  die  beholdmg 
Not  m  the  sunshine,  and    the  smile  of  ^  ' 

heav'n,  '  After  these  an^  a  description  of 

But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  Hemys  distraction  for  the  loss  of  bk 

woes:  wife,  the  poem  concludes  with  th« 

Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes,  death  song  of  the  Indian  chief,  Oneydifi 

Her  birth  star  was  the  light  of  burning  Jq  ^  lyrical  measure.     In  this  song 

plains;  .i.-       /.    — 
Her  baptism 

r  rofii  kindred  aeans-^n.ao  muoa  ui  oruisu  _  k.   , 

And  famine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilen-  "  Seek  we  thy  once  lovM  home  ? 

tial  pains.'*  The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  iti  flowers ! 

--_  "  Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  tf— 

We  Will   venture  upon  one  more  Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers  !-r 

extract,  than    which  there  is  not  a  And  should  we  thither  roam, 

finer  passage  in  the  whole  volume.  It  Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 

is  the  dying  address  of  Gertrude  to  Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  t" 
ber  busl>and ;  and  it  is,  in  every  re- 


V  ^       .  ,.    ri.,    J  t.  .  n         there  is  one  passage  extremely  natu- 


spect,  worthy  of  the  muse  of  Mr. 
Campbell: — 

**  Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  pn  the  brink 
Of  fete!  while  I  can  feel  thy  drear*  caress; 
And,  when  this  heart  hath  ceas'd  to  beat — 

oh!  think. 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness,  ' 
And  ffiend  to  more  than  human  friendship 

just. 
Oh!  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 


Such  is  the  poem  of  Gertrude  of 
Wt/oming,  and  if,  in  expressing  our 
opinion  of  it,  we  have  been  led  to 
adopt  k  harsher  manner  than,  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  it  may  deserve, 
we  can  only  say,  that  we  have  writtep 
as  we  think;  and  that  had  it  been  the 
production  of  any  other  pen  than  Mr. 
Campbell's,  we  should  have  dismissed 
it  with  more  indifference  from  our 
notice.  But  we  are  among  the  admi- 
rers of  his  former  woric,  and  we  were 


God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am   astonished  aim  sorry  to  see  him  sink 

laid  in  dust !  so  much  below  himself  in  his  present 

"  Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart^   one.     Let  us   hope  that   he  may  re- 

The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  dee^;  will   deem  what  he  now  loses  in  reputation. 

move,  by  some  future  effort  which  shall  be 

Where  my  dear  fether  took  thee  to  his.  at  least  equal  to  his  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

heart,  There  are  some  smaller  pieces  in 

And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove      the  volume;  of  considerable  merit,  if 

With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  —     -  -     -  — 


we  except    "The  Mariners  of  Etijc- 
land  "  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic," 
both  of  which  are  written    with  ao 
affectation  of  sini:;ularily,  which  must 
always  displease  a  mind  that  <san  duljT 
relish   the  cha&ter  effusions    of   the 
muse.     Yet,  even  through   the  un- 
graceful  vestments    in    which    Mr. 
♦  It  i^so  in  the  volume,  b«t  we  presume   Campbell     chooses     to     attire     his 
4t  is  a  misprint.    It  should  surely  be  d«ir ;   thoughts,  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts 
tnless  here,  also,  Mr.  Campbell    means   themselves  will  be  evident.     Thus  wc 
Biore  than  can  be  discovered  by  tho  word   c^nuot  but  admire  the  following  lines 
1  itself. --/^wiw^f,  in  the  Mariner9  Q/E/tglaitd:-^ 


grove 
Of  peace, — imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heav'n;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly 

love. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last^ 
Kol  1'  shall  love  thee  still,  when  de^ih 

itself  is  past. 
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BrkaimUi  nttAt  no  MirtHr, 

Vo  towers  along  the  steep : 

Her  march  is  on  the  mooouin  Wftvety 

Her  home  Is  on  the  deep. 

But  these  four  are  like  an  oasis  in 
the  desert  They  stand  alone  amidst 
aurrouadiop;  barrenress.  These  tum 
p$fM€i  if  verses  (the  Mariners  and  the 
JUUkitftbt  BnUic)  would  not  dis|;race 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

LoeAiei'i  Warning  has  a  great  deal 
of  charactcristicab  wildness  in  it:  but 
the  Bnttle  of  Hohinlinden  is  iwii*|)u- 
la«bly  the  best  of  these  miscellaneoal 
l^ieces.    This  we  will  extract. 
On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  th*  untrodden  snow ; 
Anfd  dark  as  winter  was  the  Bow 

Of  ber,  rolttng  lapidly . 
But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat,  %\  dead  of  nij^t* 
Cotnmaodiof  fties  of  death  to  light 

Xhe  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torrt)  and  tram  pet  fast  array 'd, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade, 


Afid  0iri*m  ewery  dMrgtr  neigh ^^         * 
To  join  the  dr«idful  revelry . 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riT'n, 
Then  rushM  the  stted  to  battle  driVi^ 
And  louder  than  the  bolt<$  of  hoavea, 
Far  flahhM  the  red  artillery. 

^ut  redder  yet  that  Hght  sbaU  glow, 
On  Lindcn*8  hilb  of  stained  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

*Tis  mocA)  btat  scarce  yon-levd  san 
Can  pieice  the  war-clouds,  roIlTng  dttQ« 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Han, 
Shout  ill  tlwi]'  sulpVrous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  bra?^ 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  graie  ! 
Wave,  Munich,  ail  thy  banners  ware! 
And  cbaige  with  all  thy  chivalry! 

Few,  few  SbaU  part  where' many  meeft 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet. 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet, 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre^ 

The  6rst  aqd  last  stanzas  of  th« 
^bove  are  excellent. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TieisstTOOcs  of  To-day  and  To- 
morrow. 

♦pO-DAY,  we  castles  build  in  air, 
To-morrow,allour  hope  is  lost; 
To-day,  we  strive  to  laugh  at  care, 
Yet  still  To-morrow  we  are  crost. 

To-day,  the  miser  tells  his  gold. 
The  lucent  ore  his  bosom  warms; 

To-morrow^  lifelest,  he  lies  cold. 
As  food  to  feed  the  hungry  worms. 

To-day,  the  gamester  wealth  may  crown. 

With  rioting  and  luxury; 
To-morrow,  fickle  Fortune's  frown 

Oft  leaves  him  poor  as  charity. 

TQ-day,  the  pohtician^s  schemes 
Possess  his  vain  and  subtle  breast; 

To*nWHrow  theyVe  but  idle  dreams, 
That  serve  to  break  has  quiet  rest. 

To-day,  the  lover's  heart  is  free ; 

'Tween  hope  and  fear,  To-morrow  sad  : 
To-day,  his  fair  proves  false,  when  he 

To-morrow,  witless,  runs  stark  mad  ! 

And  thus  it  is  with  man's  frail  clay— 
His  life,  at'best,  a  round  of  sorrow : 

For  he  who  rises  well  To-day, 

May  cease  to  live  before  To  morrow  ! 


To  Lavi^ia. 

'T'lS  eve,  Lavinia !  let  us  walk— 

Let's  stroll  across  the  jneadows  graea^ 
And  as  we  saunter  on  we'll  talk 

Of  beauteous  Nature's  charms  sereof. 

The  western  tints  hegio  to  fade— 

The  crescent  spreads  her  ample  beamf 

The  playful  zephyrs  court  the  glade^ 
Or  wtoton  o'er  the  brawling  strcotm. 

No  inharmonious  sound  is  heard,  ; 

To  mar  the  holy  p^use  of  eve ; 
'TIS  silence  all,  save  yonder  bird 

That  seeks  the  silent  wood  to  grieve^    . 

Come  then,  Lavinia !  let  us  go 
And  seek  the  contemplative  bowV, 

Where,  list'ning  to  the  tale  of  woe, 
We  boih  may  cheat  the  closing  hour. 

There's  not  a  rose  or  ▼i'lot  sweet 
Sh^ll  slip  Menander's  eagle  tieo^ 

And  if  Lf  vtiiia  th'm^  it  meet 

$hall  f^  to  form  h«r  nosegay  toot 

For  how  can  he  requite -the  smiles 
Impress'd  upon  her  angel  face. 

And  all  those  little  harmless  wiles, 
Resulting  from  her  warm  embraced. 


-♦^Wffr^oa* 


RxtJBEN  Veritas. 
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Ah  I  Kttle  kaoirtiioM^frifid  soi^ 
Whom  Lucre's  /nil  persaasioas  lead^ 

*£\ie  pleasOres  of  our  erenlng  >trolU 
Along  the  wood  a,nd  o'er  the  mead ! 

iTieir  bosoms  scom  affection's  poir'r— • 
.  They  neter  feel  devotion's  glow  5 
In  filthy  talk  they  spend  the  hoiit, 
And  know^  not  what  they  seen>  to  knowi 

Observe  the  bat's  erratic  flight ! 

Arid  hirk !  the  bee^s  m^Iodiouf  hum  *, 
hii  the  season  of  d«itight,    . 

Q !  sweet  Lavinia,  priUiee  C€»me ! 

The  voice  of  nature  from  afar, 
Bome  on  the  breeze,  invites  tis  forth  j 

'JD$A  see  I  the  brij^ily-rising  star, 
Adds  splendor  to  the  suUen  north ! 

tkiw  grett,  Lavinia,  Is  the  pow'r 
Of  Him  whofVamU  the  glories  round, 

llie  stars**-the  grove— the  spangled  bowY, 
TheguFglIng  stream  and  pamted  ground ! 

Wlfo  ftr*d  our  clay  with  sense  refin'd^ 
And  taught  us  to  adore*  his  name; 

WhtifstioiRpt  trpoil  the  Christian's  mind 
Redemption's  never  waning  Hames  ! 

Come  then,  Lavmia '  let  us  walk, 
Afld  drink  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  I 

Ot  H^etrren^  benevolenoe  we'll  talk, 
RecUn'd  beneath  yon  waving  trees  : 

We'll  probe  the  glootriy  shades  of  woe, 
Ai)d  seek  the  nraed  to  virtue  giv'n ; 
iTdc^eli  the  world's  del  y sinte  show, 
.    To  centre  all  our  thoughts  la  Heiv'n  ! 


When  Wck  d^iidt  the  sky  dbseuf^ 
And  the  rain  in  torrents  pours ; 
When  the  rolling  thunder's  crash. 
And  the  vivid  lightning's  flash, 
Strike  with  awe  the  traveler's  ey«> 
(Emblem  of  a  trpubJed  sky) 
Echo  sounding  from  afar. 
Mocks  the  elem«ntalr  jar. 

Echo,  sweet  respon^ve  niakl. 
Queen  of  sumroer's  verdant  ghd«^ 
Down  in  yonder  valley  low. 
Or  upon  the  motmtain's  browy 
Where*  the  rugged  rocks  arise 
Their  tow*ring  heads  t' wards  the- skies, 
Or  in  the  gioomy  cavern's  cell ; 
Oh !  there  sweet  Echo  dei^as  to  dwell. 

Homerton,  Reusem  VsaiTAS. 


ffni{^M-i^r€£/|2V(Ov.l809.  J.  G. 


OfiE  TO  Echo. 

IXTHBN  a«  morn  the  shepherd^s  ch>c|s 
WamS'  him  to  his  bteating>  fiock  } 
When  at  nowi  th*  feathered  chow 
Their  dulcet  songs  to  Heav'n  asptfB| 
When  at  evo,  ado^nrt  xtjse  steep, 
Tkaelazy  lowksf^hteilei^xriitep ; 
And  when  their  pipes  the  shepheiA  play, 
1^  4i9ti»i0g,  with  a«»^£ftbo  sOraf . 

Wh«n  th<Lttti!*P^  ^miftife'a  battle, 
And  the  thund'ring  cannons  rattle  j     ' 
When  therttaytia^  drum  anrf^  fife 
l>ro wn»  the  din  of  mortat  s*  rif? ; 
"When,  along  the  crimson'd  grot^m^ 
Death  unhe«de«ii««9i)i$^aiDUttd  ; 
pcho,  from  her  airy  car, 
MocJks  the  /cries  of  wr«Wliejf  wltt. 


QUAJORZAIN. 

/^JOME  Sensibility?  thou  partial  gwst, 
^^  Whose  words  each  sooiil  happiness  im^ 

part  5  V 

O !  hither  baste !  to  mdiorate  my  breast^ 
To  smooth  the  rugged  fedh^s  oi  taf 

heart!. 

Instruct  me  how  for  sorrow  to  e^p1ore#-» 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  another's  grief : 
O !  lead  me,  lead  me  with  the  midni^if 
hour. 
To  grvte  e'en  wand'rkig  wretcheda^is  r9* 
lief!  ■  ,    • 

B&it  with  thee.  Sensibility,  O  !  bring 
Thy  sweet  companion,  in  whose  poten^ 
eye  , 
Tan  thousand    tears    and    soft   emotioofi 
spring's-^ 
At  whose  command  the  wofvei  Off  hun- 
ger fly  I 

By  whose  united  energies  ^e  m!nd> 
Btco:d^intore^ntIe,a9l^aQdr«afih'dl|.  i 

Crq/ion  Street,  1809.  X  G* 
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L©v»  i-ttnpfeJRs  to  jwgr  Wrsifc. 

LETTER  X. 
[^Continued  from  pi  SJ^-]' 

OURVEY  the  scene, and  let sovndknow-* 

•^        ledge  say, 

Wiiat  baneful  mischiefs  thus  iqankiudhef 

tray    , 
^rom  base  indulgence  of  their  beastly  taste, 
^idcs  tjie  JtielnoKis  ciig^  of  ^o^ed  wa-^laf 
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Original  Poetry, 


[Normm 


While  on  the  table  tuch  rich  feast  un- 

foids. 
Imagination's  magic  eye  beholds, 
Amongst  the  dishes,  all  the  grisley  ghosts 
Of  poisoning  luxury's  long-departed  hosts ! 
Here  gravel  sickens,,  or  loud  shrieks  the 

stqne! 
There  torturing  gout  reclines  with  endless 

groan ! 
Here  uncouth  dropsy,  destitute  of  strength, 
I^ays,  huge  in  bulk,  its  log-like  lumbering 

length! 
Consumption  there,  expectorating,  stands, 
With  feeble  frame,  sunk  eyes,  and  help- 
less hands ! 
Here  sleepless  asthma  wheezes,  coughs, 

and  quakes ! 
There  phrensies  rage !  here  trembling  palsy 

shakes ! 
Here  qualmish  indigestion  gapes  and  sighs ! 
There  gasping  apoplexy  ghastly  di^  ? 
Pull    hypochondria  withers,  weeps,  and 
'  mourns ! 

Cold  ague  shivers !  fiery  fever  burns ! 
With  endless  other  corps  x%f  hot  or  cold. 
Besieging  male  and  female,  young  and  old. 
Of  meagro  sicknesses  and  bloated  pains. 
With  all  their  cruel  and  cadaverous  trains. 
That  skulk  in  sly,  insidious  forms  unseen. 
From  which  no  greedy  dsvote«j  can  skreen^ 
Yet  none  consider  how  dire  dangers  lurk, 
To  finish  wiley  Death^a  infernal  work, 
But  ambidextrous  hands,  both  quick  and 

able, 
Wield  their  dread  weapons  round  dissecting 

table ; 
While  with  rude  bawling,  like  the  lowest"^ 

rabble, 
Thro'  glutton  throats  all  grossly  gorge 

and  gabble,  I 

I'rcble  and  bass,  confus*d^  like  Babel's  \ 

babble  I  J 


I 


Ai  when  creative  powV,  from  pregnant 
earth, 

]Uch  living  creatvre,  instant,  brought  to 
birth ; 

And  all  from  every^  mountain,  plain,  and 
wood. 

By  Heav'n's  behest^  at  Adam's  footstool 
stood:  * 

While  He,  for  every  individual  frames. 

As  Deity  ^nspir'd,  primeval  names ; 

So  culinary  prophet,  king,  and  priest,       « 

With  sovereign  mandate  summons  bird 
and  beast. 

Confers  new  names  as  custom's  rule  re- 
quires. 

Or  fancy  forms,  and  Beelzebub  inspires, 

'  No  object  now  in  God's  creation ''scapes, 
l^ut  all  things  here  assume  such  novei 
shapes, 


That  prophecy  itself  could  ne'er  declare 
What  such  compounded,  motley  monsteis 
ere. 

All  nature's  ransackM,  east,  west,  north, 
.    and  south. 
For  cookery's  miracles  to  iram  the  mouth; 
And  make  the  table  equipage  complcte> 
That  such  sublime  societies  may  eat ! 
Legions  of  wretched  slaves  must  sw«at  and 

toil. 
And  tug  and  torture  every  sea  and  soil. 
Myriads  must  plough  the  briney,  botst'rouf 

waves. 
While  groups  within  them  find  untimely 

graves ! 
Search  ew^tj  hazardous  and  hostile  coast ! 
Freeze  near  the  poles,  and  round  the  Mfr 

diac  roast ! 
Thou«!ands  of  victims  dig  the  dismal  mine, 
To  make  luxurious  feasts  with  lustre  shine! 
Melt  at  the  furnace,  broif  before  the  forge. 
Or  die  by  bloody  despot's  reeking  scourgef 
While  numbers  more  must  ply  pestiferous 

arts, 
With  quivering  limbs,  dim  eyes,  and  ach- 
ing hearts ! 
Some  shrivell'd  up  with  parching,  frying 

fire! 
Some  cramp'd  with  cold,  some  drown'd 

with  damp,  expire ! 
Some  slow-declining  with  morbific  steaos! 
Some  sorely  mangled,  hard  with  gristiej 

se^ms ! 
Millions  devoid  of  naturc*s  full  supply, 
In  fell  deformity  and  misery,  die ! 

Nor  man  alone  must  perish,  or  must  pios, 
Before  the  glutton's  and  the  dninkaid't 

shrine. 
But  ravag'd  nature  thro'  its  vast  extent. 
Feels  Altai  wounds  or  utters  loud  lament ! 
All  that  is  curious,  delicate,  or  rare. 
In  ocems,  lakesj  or  streams ;  in  earth,  or 

air — 
Each  tasteful  fish,  and  every  dainty  beast, 
When  Inst  and  luxury  institute  their  feast. 
In  hecatombs,  with  dread  and  torture  diesi, 
To  furnish  out  the  sanguine  sacrifice  \ 
While  every  harmless,  blythe,  melodious 

bird 
In  worse  than  brutal  stomach  lies  interr''J  f 
Misery  *s    difFus'd  throughout  in  frightful 

shapes, 
To  pamper,  high,  a  ravenous  race  of  apes— 
Not  for  mere  hunger,  but  for  greedy  gust, 
To  strengthen  and  enforce  their  fleshly 

lust; 
While  fashion  every  crueUy  confirms, 
To  feed,  what  soon  will  fall,  a  feast  for 

worms  \ 

End  of  Letter  X. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 


Batavian  Society  of   Experi* 
MENTAL  Philosophy. 

Curious    Discoifries  qf  Atmospheric 
Phenomena,    By  Mr»  /.  B.  Van  Mons, 

THE  learned  member  in  a  former 
paper  which  he  laid  before 
that  body,  shewed  that  thunderstorms 
form  in  the  atmosphere  spontaneous- 
ly, and  wholly.  The  diminution  of 
flidereaU  and  particularly  of  lunar  at- 
traction, sum^rs  the  air  to  sink  down, 
by  depriving  it  of  the  additional 
elasticity  this  attraction  imparted  to 
It;  this  sinking  loosens  the  union  be- 
tween the  air  and  water;  the  tempe- 
Tature  is  raised  by  the  separation  of 
the  caloric,  that  served  as  the  medium 
of  this  union ;  and  the  water  separates 
In  some  part  or  other  of  the  atmos- 
phere, forming  a  cloud.  This  cloud 
soon  enlarges  by  the  continuation  of 
the  same  cause,  the  caloric  separates 
from  it  in  great  abundance,  and  as 
the  air  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
this  can  neither  diffuse  itself,  nor  be 
dissipated  in  the  form  of  light ;  a  mo- 
dification of  caloric  into  which  it  is 
BOt  sufficiently  concentrated  to  trans- 
form itself,  adopts  the  state  of  electric 
fluid,  and  decomposes  the  water  of 
the  cloud. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  effect  hap- 
pens only  to  be  a  very  slight  quantity 
of  caloric;  and  that  the  portion  of 
this  principle,  which  in  combination 
vriih  air  serves  to  convert  lyater  into 
a  permanent  gas,  is  contained  in  this 
\inion  in  the  state  of  electric  fluid, 
or  at  least  in  a  state  intermediate 
cither  to  that  of  heat  and  electricity, 
or  of  electricity  and  light;  which 
fourth  state  being  incapable  of  sub- 
sisting except  in  combination,  will 
never  be  known  to  us  separately,  or' 
otbeiwise  than  by  its  efiects.  This 
state  is  the  agent,  by  means  of  which 
permanent  gases  retain  their  state. 
With  the  bases  of  these  gases  it  en- 
ters into  a  chemical  union,  which 
can  be  broken  only  by  an  affinity  of 
the  same  nature.  Caloric  alone  cannot 
convert  these  bases  into  gas,  before 
it  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  as- 
sume the  requisite  elasticity,  and 
then  it  is  in  the  state  of  light.  Light, 
though  little  concentrated,  produces 
this  effect^  because  it  has  only  to  lose 

Universal  Mag.  Vol.  XII* 


a  little  of  its  elasticity  to  becoma 
electricity,  or  sub-electricity,  tha 
fourth  modification  of  caloric;  which 
excess  of  elasticity  it  transmits  how- 
ever to  the  caloric,  with  which  the 
bases  above-mentioned  are  fixed,  and 
which  has  lost  much  of  its  natural 
elasticity  in  thatfixatlon.  Thus  nlore 
or  less  elasticity  constitutes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  light,  the  electric 
fluid,  sub-Ii^ht,  and  sub-electricitv, 
if  indeed  this  exist,  and  heat.  We 
cannot  take  a  single  step  in  natural 
philosophy  or  chemistry,  without 
jjerceiving  the  facility  with  which 
these  agents  are  metamorphosed  one 
into  another;  a  metamorphosis  oq 
which  depends  a  very  great  number 
of  phenomena. 

It  is  the  heat  alone  that  separates 
in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  aibtinct 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  which  caa 
thus  transform  itself  into  electric 
fluid.  That  which  is  produced  by 
the  general  loosening  {relachement'i  of 
the  air,  or  a  certain  decomposition  of 
this  fluid  in  its  aqueous  combination^ 
and  which  heats  the  atmosphere,  has 
no  occasion  to  diflfuse  itself,  being 
generally  separated,  and  it  remains 
neat.  Every  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  spon- 
taneous, and  not  communicated,  or 
conducted  by  the  winds,  which  are 
themselves  the  effects,  and  not  the 
causes,  of  changes  of  temperature^ 
and  other  alterations  that  take  place 
in  the  atmosphere. 

At  every  increase  of  the  temperv 
ture  of  the  air,  the  barometer  sinks, 
because  the  precipitation  of  water 
diminishes  the  elasticity  of  this  fluids 
as  every  diminution  of  temperature, 
which  always  results  from  the  combi- 
nation of  water  with  air,  with  fixa* 
tion  of  caloric,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  heat  into  electricity,  causes 
the  barometer  to  rise  by  the  increase 
of  elasticity  which  the  air  acquires. 
This  last  effect  frequcjitly  takes  place 
during  rain,  when  this  rain  is  the  ex- 
cess of  water  which  the  air  deposits, 
to  be  enabled  to  resume,  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  some  sidereal 
cause,  that  state  of  serenity  which 
constitutes  fair  weather.  This  rain, 
or  that  which  falls  with  a  rising  of 
the  barometer,  and  a  failing  of  the 
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tbennometer,  !s  a  fain  of  recoioposi- 
tion  of  the  air  in  its  aqueous  combi- 
nation; and  that  which  falis  with  a 
finking  of  the  barometer  and  a  rise  of 
the  t  hei  mometer,  is  a  rain  of  decompo- 
sition of  the  air  with  respect  to  that 
combination. 

It  cannot  be  easily  conceived  how 
fcople  continue  to  ascribe  to  the 
iveight  of  the  air  that  pressure,  which 
this  fluid  exerts  on  the  mercury  id 
the  barometer,  wHile  t\ie  see  it  almost 
always  increases  this  pressure,  when 
it  loses  part  of  its  matter,  or  gravi- 
tating power  J  and  diminishes  when 
the  air  is  at  a  maxmum  of  aqueous 
iaturation,  or  jnst  before  rain;  and 
when  the  bulb  manometer,  or  tru^ 
aerostatic  balance,  indicates  the  ul- 
timate degree  of  density  in  the  air; 
and  that  all  other,  phenomena,  both 
those  that  occur  in  nature,  and  those 
that  present  themselves  in  ex  peri- 
Inents  with  the  mercurial  pump, 
prove  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  air 
presses  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its  elastic 
power,  which  is  increased  by  con- 
densation, and  by  the  acWition  of 
caloric,  the  matter  remaining  the 
^ame  in  a  closed  space;  and  diminish- 
ed by  rarefaction,  and  the  subtrac- 
tion of  caloric,  the  matter  remaining 
tK]ually  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
gpace;  but  which  is  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  in  the  open  air,  but 
by  the  association,  more  or  less  elastic, 
inore  or  less  solid,  of  water  with  air. 
•  This  proves  how  little  applicable 
to  atmosplicric  phenomena  are  the 
results  we  obtain  under  our  glasses,  in 
Vhich  the  air  is  deprived  of  its  free 
motion,  and  where  this  fluid  is  with- 
drawn from  the  effects  of  rarefaction 
and  condensation  produced  by  si- 
dereal influences,  which  effects,  ad- 
ded to  the  more  or  less  permanent  or 
solid  gassification  of  water,  and  the 
transformation  of  light  and  of  heat 
into  electric  fluid,  give  rise  to  all  mci- 
teoric  phenomena,  and  occasion  by 
their  frequent  variations  the  great 
variableness  of  the  state  of  the  at- 
niosphere. 

The  first  portion  of  watef  decom- 
posed into  gas,  while  it  changes  the 
composition  of  the  air,  and  increases 
the« density  of  this  fluid  at  the  point 
•where  this  decomposition  takes  place, 
determines  the  formation  of  other 
tlouds,  which   depose   also  diectric 
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fluid,  and  atd  ifi  t>art  decomboled^ 
and  so  on.  l^he  electric  fluid,  that 
doeg  Dot  combine  to  gassify  the  prin- 
ciples of  water,  charges  thes€  clouds 
by  strata  of  opposita  zones,  in  tti« 
same  manner  as  it  charges  seini- 
conductors,  and  as  their  natural  fluid 
is  distributed  in  the  state  of  charge 
in  con-conductors;  and  the  cases  of 
water,  notwithstanding  the  lightness 
of  one  of  them,  dissolve  in  the  air  ai 
spirit  of  wine  dissolves  in  water,  afid 
remain  diffused  in  the  matter  of  the 
clouds.  Soon  by  the  condensation  ot 
the  fluid,  or  the  intensity  of  the  charge, 
this  state  destroys  itself;  the  fluid 
bursts  from  stratum  to  stratum,  atid 
the  water  is  recomposed  by  the  iii- 
flammation  of  its  gasses.  The  fulgura- 
tion  or  flashes  of.  lightning  without, 
or  almost  without  noise,  and  the  light 
of  which  perfectly  resembles  that  pi 
the  electric  spark,  are  th6  effects  of 
the  explosion  of  the .  fluid  of  that 
spark;  and  the  flashes  accompanied 
with  thunder,  or  true  lightning,  which 
diffuse  the  same  light  as  the  com' 
bustion  of  the  hidrogen  and  oxigeil 
gas,  are  those  of  the  combustion  of 
the  gasses  of  water.  These  two  sort* 
of  fightning  alternate  with  each 
other,  because  the  decomposition 
afnd  recomposition  of  water  take 
place  alternately.  The  rolling  of 
thunder  arises  from  a  succession  of 
partial  inflammations,  in  proportion 
as  the  strata  oppositely  electrified  con* 
found  their  two  states.  The  soundi 
too  are  different ;  that  of  the  falgura- 
fions  being  acnte,  quick,  snappiitg; 
and  that  of  the  falminations  heavy, 
dull,  rolling;  and,  from  their  analogy 
to  the  sounds  produced  by  electric 
sparks,  and  the  combustion  of  hidr«« 
gen  and  oxigen  gas  in  our  experi* 
ments  may  easily  be  referred  to  the 
phenomena  to  wnich  they  belong. 
\T9  ht  continued,} 

CoLLfiofe  OF  Physicians. 

ON  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Lulte,  the  College  of 
Physicians  held  their  AnBiversaiy 
Meeting  for  the  Harveyafl  Oration. 
Great  expectations  were  entertuned. 
from  the  well  known  acquiremenfcB  of 
the  orator  (Dr.  Heberden),  who  dairot 
a  sort  of  hereditary  character  as  a 
scholar,  a  memberofSt,  John's  Cam* 
bridge,  and  a  Fellow  of  theLon^oli 
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Cfollege.     These    expectations  were  ha?c  thus  been  brought  to  li|;bt  is 
not  disappointed.  the  decomposition  of  the  ailcalis  and 

The  oration  was  throughout  classi*  earth,  such  as  potass,  soda,  lime,  &c* 
cal  and  perspicuous,  delivered  in  a  previously  deemed  ^  elementary  sub* 
deliberate  manner,  «nd  in  a  deep  tone  stances,  and  their  convertibility  injo 
of  voice,  easily  heard  throughout  the  metals.  Not  merely  that  a  metal  may 
theatre^  which  was  well  attended,  be  extracted  from  them  by  art,  but 
After  mentioning  most  of  the  cele*  it  is  established  satisfactorily  that 
,  brated  characters  who  have  adome^  their  nature  is  altogether  metallic. 
the  college,  the  name  of  the  late  Dr,  Hence  has  already  issued  a  long  train 
Heberden,  the  orator's  father,  occur-  of  important  deductions,  and  valuable 
ud  in  its  order,  and  produced  a  applications  both  to  philosophy  and 
pleasing  melancholy  effect  on  the  the  arts.  These  various  metah^ 
whole  audience.  The  preceding  year  which  are  endowed  with  properties 
furnished  but  too  much  scope  for  truly  astonishing,  were  at  first  ob- 
«ology,  by  the  death  of  three  distin-.  taincd  in  quantities  exceedingly  mi- 
guished  members,  Sir  George  Baker,  nnte.  Lately,  however,  a  method  has 
Dr.  John  Hunter,  and  Dr.  Pitcairn,  been  devised  of  orocuring  -one  of  the 
The  two  former  having  been  authors,  metals,  called  ny  its  discoverer  Fo* 
it  was  easy  to  commemorate  by  their  tassium,  in  greater  abundance.  It 
trritings  as  well  as  their  characters,  must  gratify  every  friend  to  the  ad- 
pr.  Pitcairn  having  left  nothing  but  vancement  and  ditfusion  of  knowledge 
an  exalted  character,  by  which  he  to  learn,  that  the  execution  of  tha 
co^ld  have  been  marked^  furnished  very  complex  and  difficult,  though 
fewer  materials  for  panegyric.  But  beaiitiful  process,  which  has  hitherto 
the  general  feelings  required  none  to  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
produce  a  general  sympathy,  which  Professor  Davy,  was  this  month  per- 
was  most  delicately  improved  by  the  farmed  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  the  Labora- 
apostrophe  with  which  his  name  was  tory  of  Anderson's  Institution,  Glas- 
introduced.  The  6gure  was  truly  gow,  in  the  presence  of  two  expe* 
classical,  the  address  being  to  the  rienced  practical  chemists  of  that 
second  person.  city,   Messrs.    Henry    and   Tennant, 

On  the  whole,  we  never  witnessed  The  operation  was  uncommonly  suc- 
an  oration  that  was  heard  with  more  cessful,  the  product  of  metal  amount- 
attention,  or  that  gave  more  univer-  ing  to  nearly  half  an  ounce,  whereas, 
sal  satisfaction.  We  trust  it  will  be  formerly,  a  particle  of  the  size  of  a 
printed.  small  pin's  head  was  all  that  could 

As  it  is  not  the  courtesy  to  intro-  be  exhibited.  We  understand  that 
^uce  the  names  of  recently  defunct.  Dr.  Ure  has  sent  a  specimen  of  the 
licentiates,  no  mention  was  of  course  metal  to  Dr.  Hope,  Professor  of  Che- 
made  of 'Sir  J.  Macnamara  Hayes,  mistry  in  Edinburgh  University,  with 
who  was  the  only  one  of  that  body  a  set  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
who  died  last  year.  Among  the  li-  forming  it,  in  order  to  enable  that 
centiates  in  midwifery,  we  have  to  distinguished  teacher,  and  able  culti- 
lament  Dr.  Poignardj  aud  among  vator  of  the  science,  to  repeat  the 
the  extras.  Dr.  Manning.  experiment  with  effect.    It  is  singular 

The  president  continues  in  his  of-  enough,  and  must  be  highly  pleasing 
fice;  and  the  Censors  for  the  succeed-  to  the  |>atriolic  citizens  of  Glasgow 
ing  year  are,  Drs.  Herv'ey,  Haiiis,  to  reflect,  that  this  great  discovery, 
^Willis,  an(^Nevinson.      *  which  originally  emanated  from  the 

'  Royal  Institution,  should  be  first  suc- 

.      .  ,    ,  cessfully  verified  in  Scotland,  in  their 

Anderson  s  Institution  at        analogous  establishment,  (Anderson^ 
Glasgow.  Institution)  which  furnished  not  only 

THE  lively  interest  with  which  the  model,  but  also  the  first  Professor 
the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Pro-  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  Dr,  Ure 
fessor  Davy,  of  the  Royal  Institution,  has  preserved  a  considerable  quantity^ 
were  received  by  the  scientific  world  of  this  valuable  metal,  to  gratify  the 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  One  of  curiosity  of  the  learned  and  also  to 
the  most  <j^trao):dinary  truths  which  enable  him  to  instruct  his  class,  in  the 
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approachinjf  session,    in   these   new  mixed,  for  serera!  generations,  vitfej 

doctrines  of  chemistry,   which    are  out  any  further  recurrence  to  the  pure 

pregnant  with  such  auspicious  results  breed,  has,  in  every  instance  in  which 

to  the  philosophy  of  nature^  and  the  the   trial  has  been  made,   produced 

various  chemical  arts.  cloth  and  cassirair   finer  than  those 

^^^^^  manufactured  from  the  most   noted 

"""■"""■^  Spanish  piles  for  the  express  purpose 

Bath  anp  West  or  Ewcl  and  of  competition."  As,  however,  doubts 

Society,  *^"'  remain  widely  extended  among 

_                                       *  persons  most  immediately  interested 

fTHHIS    society    has    published    a  m  the, decision,  the  Bath  and  West 

JL    report  on  the  important  subject  of  England  Society,  in  order  to  pot 

of  wool,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  It  is  this  question  to  a  trial  from  which 

vf'iih  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  they  there  can  be  no  appeal,  have  offered 

are  able  to  state,  what   has  clearly  a  premium  of  eight  guineas  to  the 

Appeared  to  a  large  majority  of  their  grower,  and  ten  guineas  to  the  manoi' 

members,  who   have  investigated  the  facturer  of  the  finest  piece  of  navy 

subject,  (that 'wool  grown    in   Great  blue  broad  cloth,  dyed  in  the  wool,  not 

Britain  is  equally  fit  for  all  the  pur-  less  than  twenty-five  yards  in  leivgti, 

po^es  of  the  manufacturer  with  the  which  shall  be  exhibited  on  Monday, 

"best  ^vhirh  can    be    imported    from  the   18th  of  December,    I8O9,  maie 

S)>am  or  other  countries.     More  e«-  from  any  cloihing^  wool  from  the  sheep 

pecially  they  have,  for  two  or  more  tribe,  grown  in  any  country  j  and  ako 

su'Tcssi.ve    years,     found    that   wool  premiums  of  six  and  four  guineas' to 

from    a   cross  between    the  original  the  grower   and    manufacturer  of  a 

Merino  ram  and  Ryeland  ewes  and  piece  of  uniform  white  cassimir,BOt 

from  their  posterity,' variously  inter-  less  than  25  yards  in  length. 


VARIETIES,  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL; 

JfFiih  Notices  respecting  Men  of  Letters^  Artists,  and  I  forks 
in  Hand,  (S'C.  S^c. 

A  CHINESE    Prayer,   translated  Captain    Henderson    will    shortly 

for  the  mental  improvement  of  publish  an   Account  of  the   British 

families  of  every  denomination,  will  Settlement   of    Honduras;     together 

shortly  be  published,                "  with  Sketches  of   the  Manners  and 

Measures  have  lately  been  adopted.  Customs  of  the  MusquJto  Indians. 

hy  the  assistance  of  the  British  and  A  (Collection  of  Tales,  selected  and 

Foreign   Bible  Society,   for  printing  translated  from  the  works  of  Wieland, 

.5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  iii  Schiller,Meisner,  and  other  celebrated 

the  Lapland  language.     A  number  of  German  writers,    in  three    volumes, 

Bibles  and  Testaments  have  also  been  small  octavo,  will  speedily  issue  from 

distributed  among  the  German  cclo-  the  press, 

nies  on  theWolga.  The    works    of    Gawin    Douglas 

An  authentic   Narrative  of    Four  Bishop  pf   Dunkeld,  complete,  firi»t 

Years'  Residence  at  Tongataboo.  one  collated,  with  historical  and  critical 

of  the  Friendh  Islands  in  the  South  dissertations  on  his  life  and  writings, 

Sea,  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  month,  notes,  and  a  glossary  by  Lord  Glen- 

by  a    {gentleman,  who  went    thither  bervie,  will  shortly  be  published,'  in 

.  in  the  Duff,  under  Capt.  Wilson,  in  four  volumes  octavo, 

the  year   1796,    faithfully   composed  Mr.  Lambert,  who  lately  travelled 

from  his  f-wn  relation,  by  a  Clergy-  through    Lower     Canada,    and    the 

man  of  the  Church  of  England.  United   States,  intends  to   print  his 

Mr.  Pvbus,  of  Hull,  has  issued  pro-  observations  on  the  present  state  of 

posals  for  publishing,  by  subscription,  those  intcrefstjrig  countries,  in  three 

in  ohe  volume,  a  collection  of  valua-  volumes     octavo,      illustrated    with 

ble  miscellaneous  Receipts,  and  phi-  drawings  made  on  the  spot, 

losophical  experiments,  selected  from  A  Report  of   the  Agriculture  of 

Authors.  Siberia,  by  Mr.  Macfariane,  ia  oa»   ^ 
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Tolume  octavo,  with  plates*  it  in  the 
press. 

Dr.  Buxton  is  preparing  an  Essay 
on  the  Use  of  a  regulated  Tempera- 
ture in  W  inter,  with  the  means  or  pro- 
ducing such  a  temperature  in  the 
champers  of  the  sick. 
.  .The  Rev.  W.  Ward,  A.  M.  of  Diss, 
has  in  the  press,  the  first  volume  of 
.the  Fulfilment  of  the  Revelation  or 
Prophetic  History  of  the  Declension 
and  Restoration  of  the  Christian 
Church*  J  inscribed  by  permission  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J  Milncr.  This  work 
•will  include  a  view  of  the  different 
•tales  of  the  church,  and  a  body  of 
diyi.nity,  as  well  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
,Hi«tory>  in  the  order  of  scripture 
prophecy, 

WicklifF*s  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  his  Life,  and  an  Essay 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  pre- 
viously to  the  fifteenth  century,  will 
shortly  be  published  by  the  Rev,  H. 
H.  Baber  of  the  British  Museum. 

Schiavonetti's  print  from  Sto- 
thard'sChaucer*s  Pilgrims,  is  in  a  state 
of  great  forwardness. 

Mr.  Westall  has  lately  finished  a 
very  large  drawing  of  Christ  blessing 
Little  Children,  ijn  a  most  exquisite 
and  delicate  stile,  and  which  may  be 
expected  early  in  the  winter. 

A  work  to  be  entitled  the  Beauties 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  will  shortly 
commence,  in  five  parts.  It  will  con- 
sist of  thirty  engraved  portraits  of 
tome  of  the  females  most  distinguished 
for  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion.  The 
portraits  are  painted  by  Mrs.  Mee, 
and  will  be  engraved  by  artists  of  the 
first  eminence;  and,  accompanied  by 
biographical  accounts,  will  form  a 
magnificent  volume  in  folio. 


ARTS,   SCIENCES,   &C. 

The  Messrs.  Philips  of  London, 
senior  and  junior,  have  obtained  a 
patent  for  purifying  the  muriate  of 
soda,  or  common  salt,  to  prevent  the 
Ijecessity  of  importing  bay  salt.  The 
purification  is  performed  by  means  of 
te-agents  and  heat.  The  re-agents 
are  soda>  or  vegetable  alkali;  lime, 
&c.  JThe  fossil  salt,  or  salt  obtained 
from  sea  water,  is  to  be  mixed  with 
the  re-agents,  and  heated  in  a  furnace 
liil  it  is  fused,  when  the  eaitby /or 


metallic  particles  will  anlte  with  them 
and  leave  the  salt  pure. 

The  London  company,  who  have 
the  Duke  of  Gordon's  forests  on  lease^ 
have  determined  to  try  the  experiment 
of  tar  making,  in  those  of  the  Spey. 
A  gentleman  in  Aberdeenshire,  it  h 
said,  has  engaged  sixteen  Danes,  or 
Norwegians,  lately  prisoners  qf  war, 
to  instruct  the  people  of  Scotland,  in 
the  mode  of  tar  making,  hitherto  pe- 
culiar to  Norway, 

The  horse  chesnut  has  at  length 
been  introduced  into  the  Materia 
Medica,  by  the  Edinburgh  College* 
for  its  errhine  power,  as  a  small  por*- 
tion  of  the  powder,  snufied  up  the 
nostrils,  readily  excites  sneezing.  For 
complaints  of  the  head  and  eyes,  even 
th6  infusion,  or  decoction  of  the  fruit, 
produces  this  effect.  On  the  coo- 
tinenj,  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnot 
tree  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
Peruvian  bark.  The  fruit  is  also 
eaten  by  goats,  sheep,  deer,  oxen, 
and  horses;  the  farinaceous  matter 
which  it  contains  only  requires  a  pro- 
per process  to  divest  it  of  its  bitterness 
and  acrimony.  Starch  and  soap 
have  been  made  of  it,  particularly  in 
the  latter  form  for  cleaning  woollens^ 
washing  and  bleaching  linens. 

Among  other  improvements,  that 
of  filtration  of  water  has  been  carried 
to  a  very  high  degree  at  Glasgow, 
particularly  at  the  Cranston-hill  wa- 
ter works,  for  supplying  that  city 
with  water  from  the  west,  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robertson 
Buchanan,  civil  engineer.  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  this  is  the  first 
instance  in  Britain,  of  filtration  being 
accomplished  on  so  large  %  a  stale 
with  sufficient  purity.  The  effect  is 
such,  that  though  the  Clyde,  during 
floods,  is  very  muddy,  the  water 
even  at  such  times  is  rendered  a§ 
transparent  as  the  purest  spring  water. 
The  construction  of  the  filter  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  might  be  easily 
adopted  in  any  other  situation  where 
a  large  supply  of  pure  water  i&  re- 
quired. A  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water  to  bleachers,  dyers,  &c.  is 
already  powerfully  felt  about  Glas- 
gow.    ^ 

Simple  Method  of  JilteriTig  Water,-^ 
M.  Alexandre,  of  Bourdeaux,  employs 
an  ea^iy  method  oi  filtering  water  with* 
out  either  sand^  sponge^  or  poiin4^ 
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«hafcdtt  It  oomiffts  in  merely  caut- 
uig  the  liauid  to  pass  tb rough  tbe 
capillary  tubes  of  a  piece  of  half-worn- 
out  cotton.  It  is  well  knows  that  a 
•keio  of  thread,  or  a  ribbon,  one  end 
of  which  is  put  into  a  vessel,  while 
4fae  other  hangs  over  the  sidei  ¥nli 
▼ery  soon  become  a  conductor  of  tbe 
liauid,  which  filters,  and  rum  off, 
till  the  Tessel  is  nearly  empty.  This 
<«xperiment,  M.  Alexandre  has  ap- 
plied on  a  large  scale,  to  tbe  puri&- 
catioQ  of  the  water  of  the  Garonne. 

The  following  is  an  improvement 
in  making  yeast:— -Thicken  two 
quarts  of  water  with  four  ounces  of 
iSne  flour,  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
then  sweeten  it  with  three  ounces  of 
brown,  sugar;  when  almost  cold, 
©our  it  along  with  four  spoon-fulls  of 
Mkers*  yeast,  into  an  earthen  jug, 
4eep  enoutfh  for  the  fermentation  to 
00  on  witnout  running  over:  place 
It  for  a  day  near  the  fire,  then  poyr 
off  the  thin  liquor  from  thetop,  shake 
the  remainder,  and  close  it  up  for 
use,  first  straining  it  through  a  sieve. 
To  preserve  it  sweet,  set  it  in  a  cool 
cellar,  or  hang  it  some  depth  in  a  well. 
Keep  always  some  of  this  to  make 
the  next  quantity  that  is  wanted. 

To  preserve  common  yeast— Take 
a  clean  board,  aiid  with  a  brush  put 
on  a  coat  of  yeast,  let  it  dry,  then  add 
another,  which  in  like  manner  is  to 
dry,  and  so  a  third,  and  any  number 
of  successive  coatings ;  it  will  keep  vi- 
gorous for  a  long  time.  When  want- 
ed for  use,  it  must  be  scraped  ofif  and 
laid  in  warm  water  to  dissolve. 


France, 
A  late  traveller,  by  no  means  a 
friend  to  the  French  emperor,  has 
favoured  tbe  world  with  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  internal  stale  of  France, 
,  from  which  it  appears  •*  that  tlie  same 
easy  good-natured  civility  which  ac- 
companies the  behav7our  of  French- 
men to  a  stranger  by  nation,  equally 
characterizes  their  deportment  to- 
wards each  other.  In  England,  la- 
dies, and  to  a  certain  degree  even 
gentlemen,  seem  afraid  of  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  others,  unless 
previously  introduced  to  them,  or 
known  at  least  by  name  and  reputa- 
tion. In  France,  it  is  enough  to  have 
the  air  of  gentility  to  be  immediately 
■oa  the  most  familiar  terms  of  ac- 
.  quaintaoce.''   According  to  the  obser- 


vations of  this  travrilff,  those  people 
in  England,  who  are  fond  of  harang- 
ing  on  the  misery  of  our  neighbours, 
under  the  tyrannic  govcrnmeot  oC 
Bonaparte,  have  formed  very  wrong 
and  fanciful  conclusions.  The  facC 
much  more  probable,  is,  that  in  that 
extraordinary  man,  the  French  na- 
tion has  at  last  found  a  ruler  exactly 
suited  to  its  character  and  disposition'. 
The  peasants  in  France  seem  to  be 
the  class  most  essentially  improved  iti 
their  condition,  by  the  progress  of  the 
revolution :  the  traveller  speaking  of 
a  pretty  female  companion  Hiiom  bCI 
overtook  in  a  walk  near  CaUiis,  says, 
**  I  learned  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  small  farmer:  the  farm  was  smalt 
indeed,  being  about  haff  an  acne. 
She  had  been  to  Calais  to  take  some 
butter,  and  bad  the  same  Journey 
three  times  in  the  week;  her  father 
had  one  cow  of  his  own,  and  rented 
two  others,  for  each  of  which,  be  paid 
a  louis  annually,  the  two  latter  fed 
by  the  road  sides.  Her  father  earned 
twenty  sols  a  day  as  a  labourer,  and 
had  a  small  pension  from  govemmec^ 
as  a  veteran  soldier.  Upon  this  little 
they  seemed  to  live  very  comfortably, 
not  to  say  substantiallv;  poultry, 
chesnuts,  milk,  and  dried  fruit, 
formed  their  daily  support:  '*  we  never 
buy  meat  said  she,  because  we  raise 
more  poultry  than  we  can  sell." 

The  greater  part  of  the  cottages 
had  a  walnut,  or  chesnut  tree  before 
them,  around  which  was  a  rustic  seat, 
overshadowed  by  the  broad  branches 
and  luxuriant  foliage.  The  manner 
in  which  the  ground  was  i^artially 
worn  under  most  of  them,  explained 
their  nightly  purpose;  or,  if  there 
could  be  any  doubt,  the  flute  and 
the  fiddle  pendant  in  almost  every 
house  spoke  ^a  still  more  intelligible 
language.  I  entered  no  house  so 
poor,  and  met  with  no  inhabitant  so 
inhospitable,  as  not  to  receive  the 
offer  of  milk,  or  some  sort  of  wine. 
Their  common  beverage  is  a  weak 
wine,  sweet,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste; 
In  some  houses,  it  resembled  tbe  good 
methcglin,  very  common  in  tbenoi'th- 
ern  counties  of  England.  Eggs,  ba» 
con,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  seemed 
in  great  plenty,  and  composed  th« 
dinners  of  tbe  [^asantry  twice  a  week 
at  least.  I  was  surprised  at  this  evl- 
dent  abundance  in  a  class  in  wlach  ( 
should  not  have  expected  it. 
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NohrtChstaftdffl^  Ibis,  the  state  of  of  ftedio^  isiiifteefi  or  twenty  hones  f 
iialbetidry  throughout  France  ap^  canvas,  which  covert  the  body  of  th« 
pears  by  tho  report  of  tliis  writer,  to  yehiclc  when  goings  may  be  raised  ta 
oe  a  full  century  behind  that  in  Eng-  shelter  the  horses,  and  exhibits  the  ap-** 
land  at  America.  The  price  of  la-  pearance  of  a  large  tent  placed  round 
bour  is  very  high,  in  comparison  with  a  parilion,  surmonnted  with'  a  light- 
the  rates  of  provisions,  and  the  valoe  ning  conductor.  Doors  open  oh  thrf 
of  land  5  he  therefore  strongly  combats  right  and  left,  where  six  steps  enable 
the  expectations  of  those,  who  from  the  traveller  to  get  in  and  out  with  case* 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  living,  and  The  interior  is  divided  by  a  partition 
fertility  of  soil,  might  be  tempted  to  into  two  apartments,vi2.anti-chamber, 
ttttle  in  France,  with  a  view  to  agri-  kitchen,  orbed-chamber.  A  gallery  in 
culture.  front  of  the  vehicle  is  useful  for  drir- 

-Eespecting  the  coi^ription  laws  ing,  and  enables  the  traveller  to  go 
many  circumstances,  it  is  observed,  abroad  as  it  were,  without  alighting.' 
ten4  to  aUeviate  the  hardships  in  Four  horses  are  sufficient  for  travellinj| 
Bonaparte's  military  system ;  many  post  with  this  carriage, 
are  dazzled  with  the  prospects  of  glory.  The  Literary  Journals  speak  hf^ly 
honour,  and  emolument,  which,  with  of  the  interest  attached  to  a  late  voy-> 
other  motives,  tend  to  reconcile  even  age,  performed  by  M.  Seetzen,  court- 
parents,  friends,  and  lovers,  to  a  se-  sellor  to  the  Russian  legation,  to  the 
paratton  of  no  very  dreadful  cpn-  confines  of  Arabia  and  Palestine.  Ho 
tinuance.  On  every  road  near  every  gives  some  curious  details  respecting 
great  toMm  in  France,  we  have  been  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  waters  are  limpid; 
told  here  in  England,  that  the  tra-  but  have  a  brackish  taste,  produced 
veller's  philanthropy  vfWl  be  shocked  by  the  quantity  of  salt  it  contains, 
bj  meeting  crowds  of  worse  than  On  the  shores  M.  Seetzen  observed 
galley  slaves,  chained  by  the  feet  to  large  masses  of  solid  asphaltites,  suffi- 
massy  balls  of  iron  or  lead  and  making  cienfe  to  load  several  mules, 
the  air  resound  with  their  lamenta-  M.  de  Guigne,  jnn»  has  published 
tions.  This  traveller  actually  did  a  coup  d'oeil,  upon  the  Chinese  em- 
meet  a  very  numerous  detachment  of  pire,  tak»ti  on  his  lat^  journey  t^ 
conscripts  on  their  march.  The  Pekin,  with  a  view  of  its  antiquity, 
greatest  part,  he  says,  were  boys,  very  strength,  and  civilization, 
merry  and  noisy,  in  a  manner  cha-  Demnark. 

racteristic  of  the  French  youth.  In  a  late  enumeration  of  the  Danish 
Seeing  me  at  my  window,  one  of  them  people,  there  were  found  in  the  dio- 
struck  up  a  lively  r^ei/SKe,  and  was  cese  of  Zealand,  out  of  311,065  inha- 
immediately  joined  by  the  others,  bitants,  l63  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 
Their  baggage  was  carried  by  a  ]>ecu-  In  Funen  out  of  l60,l64  inhabitants, 
liar  kind  of  cart,  a  platform  erected  113  deaf  and  dumb.  In  that  of  Al- 
©n  wheels,  and  on  which  they  ascend-  borg,  44  deaf  and  dumb  out  of  104,980 
*d  when  fatigued.  The  regularity  inhabitants.  In  Aarhuys,  01  deaf 
of  the  march  continued  only  till  they  and  dumb  out  of  120,164.  In  the 
got  beyond  the  town,  when  the  mu-  dioceses  of  Viborg  and  .Ribe,  134 
sic  ceased,  the  ranks  broke,  and  every  deaf  and  dumb  persons  out  6f  1^4,24^ 
one  was  at  liberty  to  walk  or  run  as  inhabitants:  on  the  average,  about 
he  pleased.  This  traveller,  it  seems,  one  in  sixteen  hundred  persons i  a 
could  not  see  the  manacles  and  balls  statement  of  these  descriptions  ex- 
of  iron  which,  in  England,  he  had  ceeding  every  proportionate  number 
heard  were  attached  to  the  feet  of  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
these  jovial  8ufterei*s.  Germany, 

M.  Franconi  has  invented  a  travel-  Several  French  booksellers  have 
ling  carriage,  containing  a  complete  lately  began  to  settle  in  Westphalia^ 
habitation.  It  is  composed  of  a  body  at  Cassel,  &c.  M.  Pluchart  is  at 
fifteen  feet  long,  seven  and  a  half  Brunswick.  De  Basse  is  at  Quellin- 
wide,  and  six  high,  being  raised  burgh.  Others  have  houses  both  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground  upon  the  Strasburgh  and  at  Paris ;  they  senrf 
wheels  of  a  common  curricle.  Racks  their  French  works  to  Leipsic,  where 
^fc  placed  ofi  the  four  sides  capable  they  are  sold  by  Cksiingen^  njfho  ha^ 
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an  exteBtite  astortment  of  French 
productions.  But  the  house  of  Treut- 
tel  and  Wurtz  surpasses  all  others, 
regularly  supplying  the  fairs  of  Leip- 
fie,  &:c.  M.  Cotta  of  Tubingen,  and 
several .  German  booksellers,  puisue 
the  same  track,  in'the  dissemination  of 
literature. 

The  Prince  Primate  at  Franckfort 
iias  lately  ordered  a  statement  to  be 
made  out  of  all  the  workmen,  la- 
"bourers,  &c.  from  foreign  p&rts,  with 
notice  of  their  respective  ages.  This 
ftep  has  been  taken  in  consequence 
of  the  complaints  of  many  of  the 
neighbouring  princes,  whose  subjects 
having  emigrated,  to  escape  the  mi- 
litary conscription,  have  met  with 
employment  at  Franckfort.  In  fu- 
ture, no  certificate  will  be  delivered 
to  strangers,  unless  they  can  satis- 
ffiotoriiy  prove  that  they  have  fulfilled 
their  duty  as  conscripts,  towards  that 
state  to  which  they  are  subjects. 
Holland, 

Mr,  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  in  Eng- 
land, has  lately  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Amster- 
dam, in  the  place  of  M.  Muiicr,  the 
Swiss  historian,  deceased. 

This  year's  exhibition  of  the  arti* 
cles  of  national  industry,  at  the  Kat- 
temburg,  has  exceeded  expectation, 
as  those  persons  who  saw  the  exhibi- 
tions of  a  similar  kind  last  year  at 
Utrecht   admit  of  the  superiority  of 


the  present    The  report  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes  is  every  day  tKi* 
pected  with  a  laudable  anxiety. 
Itafy. 

Tempara  •  nmtajitpr*  Since  the- 
first  of  October  1809,  in  consefljoence 
of  orders  from  the  Consulta,  the  di- 
vision of  time  at  Rome,  and  through- 
out the  whole  Roman  territory,  is  to 
be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  European  countries.  It  is  welt 
known  that  it  has  hitherto  been  the- 
custom  at  Rome,  to  reckon  the  hoon 
from  sunset,  apd  then  to  count  for- 
wards through  the  whole  twenty  fouiv 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Fine 
Arts,  of  Turin,  M.Bossarelli,  chemist, 
presented  two  specimens  of  artificial 
cotton  thread  j  made  by  Messrs.  Coppa 
and  Parodi,  of  Genoa ;  he  then  stated 
tiiat  stockings,  cloth,  and  wicks  fo^ 
candles  had  been  made  of  this  cotton, 
but  the  latter  gave  only  an  inditfereol 
light,  a  defect  which  he  asci  ibed  to  the 
maceration  of  the  material  in  alkalis, 
but  which,  washing  in  water  was  ex* 
pected  to  correct.  The  Academy  wat 
satisfied  with  the  resemblance  of  the 
specimens  to  cotton,  and  Or.  Rizzetti 
havipg  observed,  that  by  treating  tow 
of  hemp  with  different  agents,  it 
might  be  reduced  to  a  similar  suh* 
stance,  he  was  commissioned  to  make 
the  necessary  experiments  at  the  exr 
pense  of  the  acaaemy. 


MEMOIRS  OF  REMARKABLE  PERSONS. 


The  Duke  of  Portland. 

THIS  nobleman,  whose  demise 
has  taken  place  since  the  publi- 
cation of  our  last,  was  born  in  the 
year  1738.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where,  in  1756,  he 
recited  publicklv  the  English  verses 
with  the  most  deserved  approbation. 
Having  finished  his  education  at  that 
learned  seminary,  he  went  on  his  tra- 
yels;  and  soon  after  he  came  back  we 
find  him,  then  Marquis  of  Titchfield, 
returned  to  the  first  parliament  of 
this  King's  reign,  for  Weobly;  a  bo- 
rough which  was  then  and  still  is 
under  the  influence  of  his  family. 

For  this  place,  however,  he  did 
not  sit  long,  being  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers  in  1762,  on  the  death 
of  his  fathi^r.    The  etl^te  to  which 


he  succeeded  was  rather  confined,  as 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a, year  was 
settled  on  his  mother,  the  duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  who  died  a  few 
years  since. 

The  early  period  of  this  nobIeman*s 
life  was  marked  with  no  very  promi- 
nent feature,  but  he  soon  hegan  to 
act  a  very  conspicuous  part.  As  sooa 
as  he  was  settled  in  the  house  of  Peers, 
he  sided  with  the  Opposition  of  th* 
day.  In  1763  his  name  is  foun^ 
among  the  minority,  against  that  verj 
obnoxious  bill  which  laid  a  duty  on 
cyder,  and  he  joined  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  in  signing  a  protest,  as  b4 
dfd  also  the  next  session,  on  tb^ 
question  to  vote  away  the  privilege^ 
hitherto  claimed  by  members  of  par- 
liament,  in  matter  of  libel. 

His  grace  having  connected  bimsdlf 
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Mtli  tbe  Marqxiis  of  Roc1cinglAm»  and 
tfa^t  truly  pactriotic  baad  who  of>])08ed 
Lord  Bule  and  George  Grenville's 
adminUtratloiis  i  in  1765*  v/hen  his 
friend  c/aime  into  power,  he  wa*  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Kio^s  household,  which  he  did  not 
injoy  long,  for  when  they  retired*  he 
urent  out  of  place  with  theni« 

His  Grace  having  been  a  steady 
supporter  of  the  interests  and  liberties 
«f  the  people  and  the  honour  of  the 
iiatioii»  in  all  the  great  questions  agi- 
tated in  parliament,  during  tbe  pre- 
^Qt  reip;9 ;  this  unifomity  of  conduct 
and  principle  brought  upon  him  a 
peculiar  severity  from  soroe  of  the 
ministry.  They  made  a  grant  in 
1767  of  hi»  estate  in  Cumberland  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  to  serve  the  pur*- 
poce  of  thi^  election,  in  hopes  thereby 
^f  preventing  the  two  friends  to  tbe 
Duke,  and  consequently  enemies  to 
the  ministry,  from  being,  elected 
jnes^bers  for  that  county  at  the  ap- 
proaching general  election.  The  fact 
^as  alarming,  and  the  design  was  so 
snanife&t,  that  the  whole  county  resent- 
ed it,  and  returped  the  Duke  of  Port- 
la,nd*s  friends.  The  following  is  a 
lihoTt  recit£4  of  the  case. 

Towards  the  end  of  December 
1767,  a  grant  was  made  from  the 
Treasury  to  Sir  James  Lowther  of  an 
extensive  and  valuable  estate,  known 
l>y  the  name  of  In^lewood  Forest, 
being  part  of  the  manor  of  Penrith, 
ixk  Cumberland,,  and  also  a  grant  of 
tbe  soccage  of  Carlisle,  which  had 
been  given  by  King  William  the 
trhird  to  the  first  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  which  had  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  familv  ever  since. 
The  nature  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
tbe  vindictive  subtilty  of  its  original 
$jjggesiion«  the  refined  and  quibbling 
explications  of  tbe  common  rules  of 
prescriptive  possession,  and  the  tech- 
Bical  wiles  of  legal  chicanery  made 
use  of  throughout,  to  bar  the  Duke 
from  supporting  his  title  and  exposing 
the  illegality  and  injustice  of  the 
vbole  business,  seem  so  exactly  cor- 
respondent with  that  insidious  male- 
volence, and  dangerous  plausibility, 
which  so  peculiarly  mark  the  cha- 
racter of  a  person  who  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  instrument 
and  agent  of  a  late  departed  junto, 
^bat  there  remains  scarcely  a  doubt 

UfiiivcRSAi.  Mag.  Vol.  XIT* 


of  bis  being,  if  not  :tbe  fin^  adviser, 
at  least  tho  secret  manager  and 
director  of  thifl  glaring  act  of  «p'> 
pression ;.  nor  was  Lord  North  (who 
bad  bees  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheqvier  a  little  tiftie  before) 
in  his  turn»  backward  in  contributing 
his  aid  to  tbe  measure^  The  Board 
of  Treasury  had  referred  to  the  Sur« 
veyor  General  of  Crown  Lands^  Sir 
James  Lowther's  memorial^  prajring 
a  lease  of  the  premises  in  question* 
The  Surveyor  General  returned  in  his 
report  to  that  board  (though  no  law* 
yer)  a  positive  opinion  on  a  veor 
intricate  point  of  law,  and  0/ himself 
declared  (if  we  can  possibly  believe 
that  this  officer  could  hazard  such  a 
declaration,  without  previous  con- 
sviltation  with,  and  private  directionf 
from  superior  authority)  that  the 
premises  were  7iot  c&wprised  in .  the 
grant  from  King  William  to  the  Duke 
ot^  Portland,  but  were  still  vested  in 
the  crown ;  and  recommended  to  their 
lordships  to  grant  the  lease  demanded^ 
at  a  very  inconsiderable  reserved 
rent.  The  D uke*s  agents  were  refused 
permission  to  examine  the  rolls  and 
authorities  on'  which  the  Survej'or 
bad  founded  his  report.  On  applica- 
tion to  tbe  Treasury,  however,  foe 
an  order  to  the  Surveyor  for  such 
permission,  the  Duke  received  a  pro-» 
mise  of  such  order :  he  even  paid  thct 
usual  fees  for  drawing  it  up,  yet  he 
could  never  obtain  it.  At  the  Trea-. 
sury,  he  was  told  it  had  been  sent  to 
tlie  Surveyor's  office;  at  the  Sur- 
veyor's office  the  receipt  of  it  wat 
denied;  yet  the  Surveyor  had  before 
that  time  actually  received  it,  and 
in  answer  to  it  had  remonstrated 
to  the  Treasury  against  allowing  the 
inspection  of  any  writings  which  re- 
lated to  a  dispute  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  But  these  circumstances 
were  not  known  to  the  Duke  till  some 
time  afterwards.  The  report  of  the 
Surveyor,  and  every  step  of  the 
Treasury,  was  enveloped  in  that  dark: 
and  silent  secrecy  which  generally 
accompanies  the  conscious  perpetra-t 
tion  of  deliberate  iujustice. 

In  the  interim  the  Duke's  agents^ 
in  obedience  to  a  letter  from  tbe 
Treasury,  received  in  October,  by 
which  be  was  directed  to  prepare  his 
title^  and  which  contained  a  promise 
that  nothini^  should  be^  df  cidf  d  coa*. 
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Mrfntig  Up  t9L  sHeli  dOt  bad  W««  nttrts^  te  tfafo  ««ii(  M«'«iaj  tfii#< 
fetflUed,  and  mturcly  contidertcl».wer«  teea  shiUiiigs  a«d  £Mirp«iice  fdr  -M 
busily  emf>Iojted  in  thtir  iies«arc^ei  wbole  fofett  of  Itigiewood,  ivbieb  fi^ 
tlirougb  a  tram  of  grantor  precedeoti,  adjudged  by  the  Cottrt  to  be  inade* 
and  other  records  ^  and  mere  tfi  daiif  q^mte  to  the  third  prop«irttoo. 
^pcctatsoo  of  the  jpro^iiscd  |iennit«  The  Duke  costinued,  with  hH 
yionto  inspect  the  Surveyor's  papers,  nsaal'iu'dcHlr^  cofisistency,  and  spiiitv 
In.  order  to  complete  it;  but  whiia  m  opponng ibe  Ministers  npcfo  every 
ihey  were  daeply  engaged  in  this  la«  measure  which  fended  ie^  dirk^etbift 
borions  invcstigatiouv  and  expecting  liberties  of  the  people,  op  to  diminish 
the  above  mentioned  order^  tb«  the  limits  of  the  empire.  This  eon^ 
I>uke,  to  bit  infinite  surprise^  ret*  dact  seenred  to  him,  at  th«  ^me^ 
ceived  another  letter  from  the  Tre»*  great  popularity  of  charaHer.  -the 
aury,  dated  the  9^  of  December,  in<4  esteem  of  every  friend  to  the  consti* 
forming  bim»  ikat  the  grants  vxrt  Uition,  and  tho applause  of  every  ad>i 
fmu^  and  the  UoMi  signed,  Tbisvras  mirerof  pablic  vktue. 
only  ten  days  after  Lord  North  bad  In  IT66,  he  married  Lady  Dorothy 
taken  his  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board*  Cevendisb, -sister  to  tbe  Duke  of  I>e« 
A  cmvmU  hadbe&re  been  entered  at  TOnshire,  a  lady  >vb|o«o  exem^ry 
Ibe  JBxcheqner,  to  stop  the  progress  virtues  would  nave  graced  the  most 
of  the  grant;  and  when,  in  conse-  exalted  station.  This  connectroa 
quence  ^  this  eave^  the  same  LcSrd  bound  him  closer  to  the  interests  of 
Korih  was  prayed  to  witbbold  affiidng  Lord  Rockingham*6  psi^y;  and  ba 
the  Exchequer  seal,  tbe  only  ceremo-  continued  to  fight  tbe  battles  of  \nt 
»al  wanting  to  give  it  validity  ho  country  against  the  adminhtratiiM 
liepliad,  that  be  bad  received  direc-  until  the  evet-memorable  arotion  of 
tions  to  affix  the&eal  instantaneously.  General  Co,nway,  which  compelled 
and  that  as  CManeelior  of  the  Exthe^  Lord  North  to  resign. 
^uo'  he  was  e^  f^ia  eempelM  to  obey  in  the  new  arrangemeiits  ^e  Dukt 
all  orders  from  the  Treasure/,  The  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Treasury  luid  before  declared  them-  Ireland,  and  immediatelv  set  out  fof^ 
aehes emnpeiUd  to  proceed  according  that  kins^dom.  Here  be  had  the 
to  the  Surveyor's  report,  and  clui  hcarifelt  satisfaction  of  being  the  in-. 
Surveyor's  report  was,  in  all  probabt-  strument  which  granted  to  tbat  na^ 
lity,  tbe  Pcsait  of  private  instruction,  tron  complete  inffiii)e»denee  fi'om  tbe^ 
Thus  in  a  matter  of  property,  which  power  of  the  Par^iwmetit  of  England^ 
Ml  its  consequences  might  a^ect  the  Upon  the  Marquh  of  Lansd^wnV 
rights  of  the  whole  kingdom,  a  fri-  coming  into  pwver,  the  Duke  of 
vokuis  pretence  of  ojficial  cetupulsion  Portland  i*as  recalled,  alter  an  ad- 
was  now  first  made,  in  defiance  of  tbe  ministratioivof  soraicwbat  more  than; 
rules  of  equity  and  justice^  and  in  three  months.  On  the  death  of  tke 
violation  of  all  the  sacred  ties  of  faitb  illustrious  leader  of  the  Whig  prtyj^ 
and  confidence  amongst  mankind.  the  Marquis  of  R^oclcinghanl,  it  be^; 
On  the  90tb  of  November  1?71,  came  necessary  for  them  to  select  a 
this  great  cause  was  tried  befote  the  new  political  chief:  some  of  them* 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in  West-  turned  their  eyes  .towards  Earl  Fitif-' 
minster  Hall,  whether  the  grant  to  william,  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sir  James  Lowther,  ir>f  the  forest  of  Rockingham ;  but  Mr.  Foxi  vbo  waf 
Inglewood,  was  legal?  Mr.  Wedder-  the  most  active  man  of  the  party,  es- 
burne  was  principal  counsel  for  the  poused  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of 
ministry,  and  Mr.  Thurlow  was  pr in-  rortiand.'  He  was  also^recommended* 
Cipal -counsel  for  the  Duke  of  Port-  by  the  Privy  Council  lo  tbe  KiBg,as^ 
land:  when,  after  a  Jong  trial,  the  the  proper  person  to  succeed  to  M 
grant  was  found  invalid,  u|>on  the  Treasury;  but  the  King  tiiougbtpro'^ 
statute  of  the  first  of  Anne,  which  per  to  prefer  Lord  Sbelbnme.  The 
lays,  "  That  upon  every  grant,  &t\  coalition  which  took  place  sewn  p^ttf 
there  shall  be^a  reserved  rent^  not  less  the  Duke*s  return  from  Ireland,  how^ 
,  than  the  third  part  of  tJie  clear  yearly-  ever,  displaced  tlteir  opponents,  and 
raiue  of  sudi  manor,  ore.  as  shaU  be  seated  the  noble  Ehike  sd  the  head' 
contained  in aueh  grant**'  Xhe  quit  rent  of  tbe  Tf  cAsur^  B94zd,    But  be»  lu^. 
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Tbe  Kftt^was  by  no  meamt  ftSeitdrir 
4o  thti6,  and  the  friesds  of  'L<^d 
North  were  detested  b>*^th€  peStnalit 
psrt'of  4be  ttttHm,  lor  the  sb*re  they 
ittd^  taVen  io  Ihie  Amertcaii  \nir. 
The^  cftbiT»etvrfaich  they  fbrnved  tirat 
«f  !•  \merogaMQvtt  a  nature,  that 
frslilicians  of  no^  ftkigular  foresf<>ht 
mer^  enflcbltfd  to  predict  ks  9pee<!y 
dtufe^«i««Dii;  Qotbtd  ofie  $k^  wefe 
^ft  Duke,  Loisdr-  Keppeir  Lord  J^ohn 
C?avettfH«)^,  aoift  Mr.  Fox^  men  who 
indbicheilto-invarmhly  stipported  the 
Jfherties.  of  tho  people j -aivd  on  Xh6 
mherr  Lords  Carlrsle,  Stormbnt^  and 
ilofthv  vrhose- tnleoti.  hnd  been  unf* 
iwiwiy  devoted  to  the  views  of  Oo- 
ynrmtmmt,  ¥et  it  h  but  justiee  to  Hie 
f(»*fner  to  «ay,  thae  they  sap|X)rted 
<fee»r  tirinciplesy  evcB  when  in  place; 
^di  great  revolntion,  and  that  tlie 
latter  deserted  theirs; 
-  The  umuecessfuL  attempt  Cff  the 
Cflvilition  ministry  to  pats  the  bill  for 
Jegolating  our  East  India  possessions, 
h  an  event  iMeU  known.  They  were 
dh|>kced«  antd  the  people  soon  after 
manifested  their  opinion  of  the  coali«- 
tiMi,  i^  not  electing  a  great  number 
nftfaeiviiiends^t  the  general  election; 
We  now,  therefore,  find  the  Duic^ 
once  more  in  opposition,  when  hit 
party  ^opted  thote  half  measores, 
whicli4iiiwa3a  tend  to  ruin  the  persons 
friia  employ  themw  Mr.  Pitt  had 
woited  himself  into  administration 
in.  9  way  not  very  constitutional. 
ills  ofifH>nents  had  a  decided  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  in- 
stead of  adopting  energetic  measures, 
they  had  /:ontented  themselves  with 
tmavailiog  votes,  till  it  suited  the 
Minister  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  5 
and  a  very  great  portion  of  iJm  ijuke's 
ffienda  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Were  nnable  to  get  themselves  re<^ 
alected;  ,  ■ 

.  During  this  contend,  an  attempt 
.waa  made  by  some  well  meaning  men 
to  fonn  aiiotheF  coalition  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  I>ulee  of  Portland. 
In-thit  negociation  his  Qrace  acted  a- 
very  conspicooiia  part^  and  from  so?- 
vefal  ksHers  written  by  him  on  that 
«ubj0ct^  we'  find  him  objecting,  to  the 
tam^  on*  whi«b  Mr.  Pitt  came  inte 
power,  and  refusing  all  terras  of  gon*- 
ciHation*  nnieis  Mr.  Pi  It  wonld  resign 


tfra»  ^itb  thr  DuSe  ntfd^  )/is  f^feidis  f 
but  thift  fitopof^at  neither  suiting  eh# 
views  6f  the  Monarebor  the  Mi^nister. 
WM  rejected.  The  declaration  tU 
Duke  then  made,  and  the  as^nrancei 
he  i^ve,  th«vt  he  Would  never  £:it  in  % 
cabinet  with  Mr.  Pitt,  were  as  ctefff 
and  as  ex  pi  i  ci  t  as  poss  i  ble.* 
.  His  Grace  cbntmned  steady  in  hit 
opposition  forsome  years;  but  in  1799 
the  world  was  much  surprised  to  st4 
him  elected  Chancelk>r  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  thaft  without 
any  opposkion  from  the  Mitn^ter.  • 
'  The  atferrs  of  France  had  certiittlji' 
made  a  very  great  impression'  on  tbd 
minds  of  many  in  this  country,  p^f^ 
licnlarly  thtose'of  the  Widest  rank» 
They  saw,  or  at  least  thoui^ht  tfhef 
saw,  in-  the  abolitiorf  of  rank  and  title* 
in  that  country,  the  pro^Spect  of  very 
unpleasant  events  in  this;  and  wbifft 
impressed  vf'ith  those  ideas,  no  maA' 
could  be  surprised  to  see  those  who 
possessed  such  marks  of  distinction^ 
and wfaonaturaily placed  a  high  value 
upoo  them,  rallying  round  the  Go- 
vermnenr,- which  alone  could  protect 
them,'  and  which  they  were  made  to 
believe  required  all  the  support  that 
every  branch  of  the  aristocracy  could 
give.        ^  ' 

Accordingly  m  the  early  part  of 
the  French  Revolution,  he  and  Mi** 
Burke,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  polf* 
ttcal  Aap})er  to  liis  Grace,  played  tli^ 
renegade  to  liberty,  and  stood  up  fot* 
the  enforcement  of  the  pi'et-ogatives  of 
the  Crown,  without  regard  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.  The  Dukfe 
lent  all  his  influence  to  that  most 
abominable  of  all  acts  against  Free* 
dom,  the  sti^ene'ion  of  the  Habec^ 
Co/?J«.y.— W*hene\'er  your  laws  are 
not  potent  enough  to  punish  sedH 
,tion  and  treason,  or  not  sulficiently 
enforced  by  magistrac)',  there  k 
UfTanny  and  injustice  somewhere. 

During  the  convenient  political 
scarcity  in  1801,  the  Duke  for  once 
distinguished  himself  as  a  tpritenm 
His  a)K)eal  to  the  country  in  tbig 
.case,  tnough  not  altogether  to  tb^ 
he^i,  was  most  powerfully  felt  in  this 
boweU  of  too  many  of  his  country-- 
men;  not  a  few  of  whom  lost  their 
lTeakh,'a4id  many  their  lives  in  con- 
aequence  of  eating  the  brown  and 
black  breads  whteh  the  bakers  were 
Authorised  td^in^ke  by^virttiircl  ti^ 
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I>ttke  ant  Portland*!  letter,  confimtittg  ntonamuMncvd  teliit  attending t»li^* 
the  report  of  a  scarcity  of  grain !  ciaoa  add  ftorgeonmspeedydiseoiattoa. 

But,  as  It  has  been  hinted  before.  He  expired  abont  €ve  o*ck>dr,  in  tbe 
Mi  Grace*s  private  character,  where  7i«t  year  of  bts  a^e. 
be  was  uninfloenced  by  party  and  AboatlO  o*ciock  on  Monday,  Non 
political  connections,  was  far  from  6tb,  his  Grace's  Inneral  took  piace; 
vngenerons  or  narrow;  and  it  is  urged  the  St  James's  i^ihinleers  amstered 
asanexcuse  for  his  On^ce  joining  Mr«  in  6t  James's  square,  and  ^teiwafda 
Pitt,  that  he  wanted  not  ships,  eoianm,  formed  a  part  of  the  f>rocessic>a  on 
and  commerce,  but  that  he  stood  in  this  solemn  occasion^  At  ei«veB  the 
need  of  means,  fMtiey,  and  pmtronage*  cavalcade  set  out,  and  preceedad  u|s 

Be  that  as  it  mav.  he  was  always  BondrStreet,  on  its  way  to  St.  Mary** 
tenderly  spoken  and  written  o(  eve«  le-bone  Chorch^yard,  where  ^ 
by  the  party  he  had  deserted.  To  all  Dnchess  of  Portland  lies  intenred»  tm 
bis  family  he  has  died  like  a  father-*-  a  magni£cent  family  iranlt^  irfoids 
to  all  his  senrants  zxiA  domestics  like  was  erected  about  30  years  sinee.  Th« 
a  friend.  hearse  was  richly  emtdaeoiKd   wi^ 

The  late  Duk«  we  have  heard  also  heraldic  ornaments,  and  drawn  b^ 
fook  great  pleasure  in  occasionally  six  horses,  foHowed  by  seven  moarB** 
conducting  strangers  about  his  Ing  coaches,  and  several  state  car- 
grounds  at  Bubti^ode,  without  ^lettin^  rtages.  The  coffin  was  covered  with 
them  know  to  whom  they  were  obliged  a  rich  Genoa  crimson  velvet*  and 
for  this  kjudness.  richly  decorated  with  silver* gilt  n^fti 

His  resignation  took  place  but  a  and  escutcheons.  On  the  plate  wu 
very  few  days  before  his  death,  the  simply  the  following  inscription^*** 
Immediate  cause  of  which  was  a  stone  "The  Most  Noble  William  ikmry 
in  the  bladder;  be  had  been  cut  by  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Duke  of  Fort*' 
Messrs.  Cline  and  Home  about  three  land,  died  Oct^berthe  SOth,  \%0%w 
years  ago;  hxxijon  the  Mondavpre-  ^ed  71  years, 
yious  to  bis  decease,  he  was  d:riven  We  have  since  heard  of  aa  asniabb 
)>y  (he  excess  of  his  suifertngs  to  en*  trait  in  the  character  of  the  preseat 
dure  a  second  operation,  which  was  Duke  of  Portland,  on  coming  U^  his 
performed  about  (wo  o'clock  by  the  title  and  estate,  which  deserves  to  be 
«ame  gentlemen,  and  for  some  tiire  made  known.  His  ftrst  act  wa&  to -do- 
Ipas  thought  to  have  succeeded,  as  that  which  his  deceased  father  was 
a  stone  nearly  of  the  same  dimen-  prevented,  by  circumstanoesy  from 
^ions  as  the  former  was  ejrtracted  ;  effecting — he  settled,  by  a  rent  char^ 
but  in  less  tlian  two  hours  he  was  seized  on  his  estates,  6OO01.  a  year  oa  \m 
with  a  strong  spasmodic  affection  over  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  near  re^ 
the  whole  body,  au4  a  aubultm  iendU  latives* 


gTATE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS, 

THE  contending  powers  of  France  cannot  be  heard.  A  dumb  shew  has 
and  Austria  have  consented  to  been  exhibited  on  the  rrtage,  and  be^ 
terms  of  peace,  anc)  the  treaty  has  ar*  fore  it  every  species  of  public  disap* 
tived:  but  war  still  rages  in  our  do-  probation  appearM  in  unusual  soumb 
niestic  theatre,  and  no  prospect  as  and  groans,  in  dandng  bn  benches, 
yet  appears  of  reconciliation  be-  in  sparring  matches,  in  catcalls, 
tween  the  managers  of  the  drama  and  watchmen's  rattles,  and,  last  not  least, 
the  spectators.  The  scenes  that  have  in  the  sonorous  anthem  of  God  save 
occurred  during  the  last  month  at  the  King.  Night  after,  night  the  same 
Cbvent  Garden  \yoaId  be  deemed  acts  were  performed  with  little  vav 
post  surprising  and  extraordinary,  nation,  ano  the  account  of  the  thea* 
if  the  mind  bad  not  ^een  jirepared  tre  each  day  was  followed  by  the trans- 
fbr  them  fey  the  transactions  of  the  actions  in  BoSv  street  m  *  consc* 
ibrmer  month.    Plays  have  been  per-  quence. 

ibrmed  as  usual,  if  we  may  call  that      The   police,  roagislrstes  .of    that 
perfermancei  ^rhen  the  actors  voic^  district  have  ;had  an  nBti««iU  rui^itf 
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baiHi^s.  T)Bmf  tkkv^A  ^ery  night 
to  examifM  the  parties  brought  in  by 
tkeir  ruoBsrs:  ami  the  accusations 
generally  are  those  of  making  a  iK>ise» 
fioffttiiif  a  placard*  springing  a  ratde, 
or  wearimr  an  O.  P.  In  tlie  bat  More 
aerions  evils  haire  ariten ;  lor  persons 
have  receiired  con&iderable  bruises, 
aod  it  ivas  rumoared  at  one  time»  that 
a  flMB  bad  been  killed.  It  is  certain 
that  one  received  so  much  personal 
iajaiy,  that  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained for  his  life;  as  he  was  not 
of  tb<e  manager's  party,  the  O.  P*s.  as 
ihey  are  called,  cannot  be  accused  of 
iRurderous  intentions.  The  transac- 
tion has  not  been  cleared  up:  but, 
if  >  the  blow  was  struck  by  a  man,  em- 
.ployed  for  the  purpose  of  silencitig 
clafiiour  by  the  weight  of  his  fist,  we 
caaoot  ^nA  words  strong  enough  to 
repress  our  indignation  at  his  em- 
ployers. 

Sorely  in  a  eivilized  kingdom  such 
coufnsion  ought  not  to  have  been 
peFmitted.  "The  players  used  to  be 
called  his  majesty's  servants,  and  they 
are  aiiow^d  to  act  under  that  title; 
but  a  piay  is  not  a  completely  nation- 
alised amutementy  nor  are  the  play- 
ers^cxempc  from  some  odium  entailed 
-on  them  by  the  prejudice,  it  may  be, 
of  the  antient  laws.  It  is  certain 
however,  <fhat  plays  in  themselves  are 
coBudered  by  some  classes  of  people, 
as  very  improper  in  a  christian  coun- 
try.. }f  then  from  any  cause  what- 
ever the  theatre  becomes  a  scene  of 
riot  and  confusion,  it  ought  to  be 
shut  up.  Whether  the  managers  of 
the  theatre  or  the  spectators  are  to 
blame  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
public  at  large.  The  theatre  is  the 
occasion  of  the  tumult,  and  a  field 
ii  not  to  be  t>peoed  for  riot.  The  bear 
gardens  have  been  put  down,  though 
yevy  gainful  to  the  managers;  why 
th«a  should  Covent-K&rden  be  screen- 
ed, whea  there  is  equal  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

In  consequence  of  the  riots  in  this 
disorderly  house,  a  very  great  number 
of  persons  have  been  taken  to  Bow- 
street,  of  whom  many  .were  sent  to 
prison,  :and  most  of  the  others  were  not 
dischai^ed  without  finding  bail.  One 
gea^eman  has .  however  appeared  on 
the  side  of  the  O.  P.*8.  a  barrister  of 
tome  emineacef  «nd  of  considcmble 
f^i^eetiofii.    J9e  went  into  the  pit 


"^ith  ftB  O.P.  in  hiB  hjdf  and  <waa  ia 
consequence  taken  yp  by  the  Bow 
«treet  runners,  who  most  probably 
did  not  know  him,  for  they  sooa 
found  tbat  they  h^d  caught  a  Tartar. 
He  went  with  them  very  willingly  ta 
Bow  street,  where  they  accused  him 
as  usual  of  rioting,  and  wearing  an 
O.  P.  ii)  his  hat.  The  charge  of  riot- 
ing he  denied,  the  other  of  wearinj^ 
an  O.P.  in  his  hat  he  confessed! 
The  former  part  they  could  not  sub. 
stantiate,  the  latter  the  magistrate 
did  not  choose  to  contemplate  as  a 
crime  requring  bail,  and  the  barrister 
marched  off  in  triumph.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  number  of 
O.  P.*9  was  very  considerably  in^ 
creased. 

The  police  magistrgites  and  their 
runners  were  not  competent  to  settle 
the  grand. question.  It  was  brought 
before  another  tribunal.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  indictments  were  pre» 
sented  at  Hicks*8  Hall,  a^inst  the 
O.  P.'s,  but  the  grand  jury  threw  out 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  bills,  and 
those  that  were  found  were  so  on  the 
ground  of  assail  It.  These  bills  were 
traversed,  sind  none  of  them  as  yet 
have  been  tried.  Mr.  Justice  Main*, 
waring  gave  a  very  extraordinary 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  upon  the 
occasion,  in  which  we  could  have 
wished  to  see  more  of  the  law  of 
riots,  and  less  on  the  subject  in  dis<. 
pute  of  prices  at  a  theatre.  The  spec- 
tators were  not  deterred  by  these  in- 
dictments,  and  the  managers  tried 
another  plan,  they  moved  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  through  Mr.  Attor- 
ney-General, for  a  rule  to  shew  cause 
why  a  criminal  infprmatiou  should 
not  issue  against  certain  persons  for 
a  conspiracy  to  compel  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  theatre  to  admit  spectators 
upon  the  olcl  prices,  by  riot,  uproar, 
and  outrage.  The  motion  was  founded 
upon  affidavits,  one  by  Mr.  Kcpible, 
stating  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
prices;  another  from  the  prompter^ 
stating  the  various  scenes  of  confy* 
slon  that  had  taken  place  in  the  the- 
atre, and  his  belief  in  a  conspiracy,  of 
which  O.  P.  was  the  badge.  Other 
affidavits  gave  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  this  supposed  con- 
spiracy, amonjo;  whom  was  the  barri* 
Bter  above-mentioned,  and  he  w^ 
charged  with  being  |it  sereral  tim^ 
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principles  of  freedom,  ^r  vevajr 
wonder  at  Its  having  Keea  «o  ion? 
tole  rated.  B  u t iiere»  by  some  stiange 
^lion^  in  lav^  the  Uriiii.  by  jtiry  bai 
beeO  set  aside^  and  tb^»  cansot  ki 
better  year  for  c^tonni;  it  (b»  \k 


j^i}si^i%milinMih<y.K  in  tOs  ba(»  gift,  aii4  »  gUfciTtino—  «f  «:fO|Mff 

^pd.  countenancing  the    riotg«    The  baronet,  to  this  aftd  «iH>tfaer  latHUk- 

fttie  was  granted  by,  the  Court,  and»  tiop,  inaprecedli^  yoar,.  whidikii 

from  the  abilities  of  the  barrister  ac*  to  language  that    mlgbl.  well  Ime 

cused,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  case  b«en  spaved  UfKin  such  anoeottion. 

;wiU  be  well  argued.    As  far  as  the  at-  We  were  glad  t«see  the, royal  mBiK 

toroey-general  s  speech  goe^  we  see  6ceiH3e  tlMia   expressed^   m&%  merely 

nothing  to  ground  the  charge  qf  a  con-  because  it  will  reHeve  many  foer  fh 

apiracy*    VVhat  may  appear  in  evi-  milies  kM  greai  di#tJNei^  butbtctvse 

dence  wt  do  not  know ;  but  we  knov  it  i«  a  proof  that  the  so<>er<igi»Vwnd 

^i$»  that  a  bill  qf  indjictnvent  was  pre-  has  been  aiStcted.  by  the-  dtttattioa  d 

aanted    against    a    very   respectabte  to  maay  of  hk^Mfthjeets.    Itwiilkad, 

joung  mao^  who  happened  to  be  one  we  trusty  to*  a  £uJl  iovestigatioa  9i 

night  at  the  theatre,  but  who,  tike  their  case,  which Jt  » ccoBpieipati^ 

piany  others,  expressed  that  disappro-  maly  ie  auc  fionstitiOiom    Thtt  xm 

Datiba  which  players  must  nfiak^  up  indtviduak^uidha^pethe^  ]io«er  of 

they'miud^to  beV>  if  tboy  lay  any  inBicUag  «tpoo  aoolherfinrft  triiiag 

value  upon    public   applause.    The  debt»  a  saverei  pmvshmantthaaln 

bill  against  the  young  gentlemauwas  judges  assign U>veryatPQcio«(ft6ieice^ 

thrown  out}  but  neither  he»  nor  hun«  la  so  inconsi^ent  with  thegcaeiil 
^reds  of  others,  who  have  joined  Ja 
acts  of  disafiprobatiou,.  have  entered 
Ijito  a  conspiracy.  The  charge  is  of 
4  very  serious  nature,  and  it  will  lead 
lo  curious  results.  One  will  be,  we 
hope^  to  put  the  theatres  under  a  very 

dinerent  kind  of  police  to  that  to  year  of  jubilee, 
-jvhich  they  have  been  hitherto  accus*       EesidSes  thb  pecuniary  dooattoB,J)it 

Ipuied  ;  and,  whilst  the  utmost  scope  Majesty  has  marked;  th«  yeaa  by  pw* 

1$  given    to  pul>lic    censure  or  ap-  motions  io  ^e  oavyaadarmjr*  Tin 

plause,  care  shall  be  taken,  that  in  the  furmer  led  t&  a  lau^^habk  'cwem* 

^bbies  of  tjie house,  and  in  the  boxes»  stance,  which  did  not'.tell.weH  &« t^t 

due  regard  be  paid  to  public  decorum,  present  mintftry«   Peraoos  were  found 

9^nd  that  they  may  not  wear  the  ap-  in  tbenewiisto£pnHm>tions,  wbo^d 

yearaiKe  of  places  of  a:>slgnati on.  been  fi^r  some  time  dead..  The  Am^ 

The  first  month  of  the.jubilee  year  in  itself  was  nol  id  w^  gfeat  oqi» 

has  passed  as    was   to   be  expected,  quence,  but  the  noticiiig  of  it  id^ 

Addresses  have  been  presented  to  tbe  excite  a  becomin|{  degraa  of  atteotiofl 

king  from  the  city  of  l^ondon,   the  to  future  promotVHis?  For  t^graod 

iwo  Uuiversities,  and  several  other  acts  of  royalty,  we  musi  wait  fimtbe 

places ;  but  the  conntt'es  have  been  meeting  of  parliaatieiit;    vrhen^  voixi 

cather  dilatory.  The  address  from  the  probably, .aomething  of  a  petmsseut 

city  of  London  procured  to  tbe  Lord-  nature  will  be  done  to  celebrate  ibil 

Mayor  tbe  title  of  baronet,  and  as-  remarkable  y^ar..  W e will,  not aotici- 

suredly  with  great  propriety,  for  the  pate  the  act,  but  trust  ttuitit  will  be 

occasion  required  such  a  mark  of  dis-  one  to  consecrate  the  memory  o£  t« 

tinction  on  ihe  first  magistrate  of  the  Majesty  in  the  annals  of  posterity* 
metropolis..  But  the   report   of  the       The  cabinet  k  at  last- setded,  and 

answer  to  the  address  was  connected  several   young  geaileiuen  hai»l»e» 

with  a:  frivolous  circumstance,  aris-  brought  forward,  in  consequeace  o( 

ing  from    over-officious  zeal.      The  the  late .  disputes,   to  ,hll  very  %j» 

King  had  subscribed    two   thousand  stations.    This  is.  certain,  tbattbeii 
pounds  to  the  society  for  tiie  relief  of  names  will  not  excite  any  graUttfrof 

persons  confined  for  small  debts,  and  in  Bonaimi  te.  As  to  the  two  dueiii^r 

this  benefaction,  as  if  it  was  a  very  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord. Casll^Ragbi 

wonderful  things  was  brought  forward  the  discussions  on  their  foliy  be^n<o 

to  be  noted  upon  the  city  records,  subside.    Mr.  Canning  b  said  to  bwj 

This   occasioned  more  investigation  vindicated  hunself  in  a  book,.  wW 

into  the  value  of  the  roval  gift,  and  a  we  have  not  yet  seen,  though -it^ 

fpmparisoa  was  ftarted  l)ielwgeQ  thia  <;j:o&ied  us  in  .out  way »  hat 
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w^tf  1Mb  mHim  t^lldibtir  tliroti^%i  tfon  to  t1i«  CKtlTfH  bfltdim^  ymi  kepi 
t^  duik  ^!lf)««e.  Tli«  facte  of  the?  «tp.  As  these  i^traints  are  in  great 
fhsiieit  iitofMirtanct  are  not  denied,  mei&ut-ed  removed,  Add  their  yotiii^ 
and  Mr.  Cannftig  tmist  fbr  ever  be  m en  ar^' educated  at  home,  ana  can-< 
mm  I  iiwty  tNrtched  ■  by  hh  fut^r«  Ikit  fdi(  or  readin);  onr  protestaht 
•voGiatts,  if  he  «y«r  lias  toy  of-  books,  popery  mttst  decHoe,  Th^ 
ice.  ^*  damoiir  of  No  Popei^  will  probably 

-  The  Wakliei^Ht  earpediHoti  cotiti*  be  again  M  oti  foot  in  the  winter: 
mm  to  fexcite  wnav ailing  regret,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slave  trade^ 
Tranaports  hate  arrived  at  various  the  (^position  will  yearly  grow  weaker^ 
fbrH  wftK  the  siclr  and  d.ving,  and  and  £ns:iand  will  not  permit  its  statutes 
anelanc^ly  ar«  the  tales  of  the  snf*  hook  to  be  disgraced  with  intolerant 
Ibrers.  It  is  now  reported  with  great  laws  on  the  tubject  of  religion*  when 
icm^ence,  that  the  island  is  to  be  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ar^a|;reeing: 
evacuated,  ^\it  till  it  ts,  it  will  Con-  on^ mutual  toleration.  As  a  presagtf 
#Bue  to'  ot^rd  a  tfiumph  to  the  that  such  an  event  is  not  far  distant,, 
enemy,  who  has  seen  an  army  monl-  we  record,  With  pleasure,  that  th6 
deriiyg  a'wa;f  on  his  shored,  and  not  sheriDs  of  Dublin  have  summoned,. 
dfivvtt  away,  merely  from  theappre-*  several  catholic  gentlemen  to  bc  on  th^ 
HiOsiottof  ^-posing his owtt  troops  to  grand  jury. 

tf^mttar  disease.    The  expence  of  this       It  is  long  since  the  French  have 
tapedition^  attd  the  loss  in  men,  sur-   met  us  on  the  seas,  and  the  summer 
»au  the  tfrtmost  conception^-  of  the  has  passed  with  the  melancholy  his-> 
itench,   and  it  is  with  the  ntihost  tory  of  their  triumphs  over  us  by    - 
Mgy«t   we  felate  it/  that,  whilst  we  land.      Rumours  have  reached  our 
liave  Histained   snch   losses   of  our  coasts  that  they  have  met  us  again' 
countrymen,   anuther   legion  of  fo-   on  our  element,  and  the  confirmation  . 
wiga  mercenaries  is  taken  into  our  of  the  news  is  impatiently  expected. 
•Mvtce.    BtH?  tt  isin  vain  to  speak  of  Our  next  will  probably  record  that., 
these  subjects  how,  the  feeling  is  en-  Lord  CoIIingwood  has  fallen  in  with 
irdy  gone  whitrh  animated  the  breasts  the  Toulon  fleet,  escorting  a  convoy 
of  our  fathers.  to  Barcelona*      The  rtstih  will,  we 

'  Are  we  right  in  regretting  the  loss  trust,  be  verv  different  from  those  at 
(rf  thfs«fecung?  The  pdssidns  or  Talavera  and  Walcheren  j  and  Bona- 
jttdgments  of  tint  fathers  were  by  parte  will  feel,  that  however  powerful 
fi6  ineam  infallible  criterions  of  he  may  be  on  land,  his  influence  doea, 
trtiffr;  iind  in  another  circumstance  not  extend  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
we  rejoice  to  find,  that  time  has  pro-  continent. 

duced    better   tensatrons.     Catholic      The  great  hero  of  France  is  return 
Mianefpation  is  still  the  theme  of  a  ed  to  his  proper  empire,  and  after 
vastbodyofourfiillow  subjects  in  Ire-   such  glorious  exploit^  as  seldom  fail 
hftdi  and*  a  petition  for  that  purpose   to  the  lot  of  any  general  to  perform. . 
Im*  hetn  digested  by  the  Catholics  at   He  has  completely  subdued,  but  has 
P^lin,  placed  in  the  han^s  of  the  had  the  generosity  and  magnanimitt 
Earl  oFFingal.     Lord  Grenville  is  to   not  to  crush  his  enemy.  There  is  stifl 
be  reqirested  to  present  the  petition   an  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Vienna 
Id  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  G rat-   is  still  bis  capital.    But  the  articles 
pii  to  the  House  of  Commons.    Jn   of  peace  lop  off  a  great  part  of  his  for- 
pNfand ^heprotestants  and  papists  be-   mer  dominions;    and,  as  we  said  in 
in  to  s^e  their  mutual  interests  in  a   our  last,  he  is  now  reduced  to  the 
ettet  point 'of  view.   They  liave  been  rank  of  a  secondary  state.     By  an' 
faring  each  other  to  pieces  for  many  article  of  the  treatv  his  titles  and  th^ 
ears,  to  no  purpose,  and  both  par-   formalities  of  rank  remain   as  they 
es  have  contended  with  each  ^ther  were  before  the  war  j  but  these  entail. 
hi«h should  most  violate  the  princi-   upon  the  wearer^  a  heavy  expence. 
Icsof  the  christian  religion.    In  this   and  a  sad  recollection  of  the  former 
oMtest,  however,  the  protes tan  ts  have  grandeur  of  his  house, 
ad  the  ascendancy.  By  the  restraints       The    possessor   of  the   throne  of 
n  the  papists,  and  the  education  of  Vienna  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
^eir-priesttabruad,  a:«piritof  dcvo-  French  revolution  sovcrcigin  of  iin  "" 
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'414  0i^frff^4fi**  tNofMiti 

meoseitttM)  mi  one  tide  tb»y 'wens  )rlmi  tod  wImm  loldleni  ^ere  m 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  British  mated  with  the  prospect  of  prQmotiql 
chanoely  on  the  other  by  the  Adriattc  on  every  exertion  of  duty.  If  tt 
kad  the  Mediterraueao.  He  had  a  Aastriaii  does  not  now  reduce  bis  fiS" 
flag  o|>oQ  theoccan,  and  boasted  at  litary  force,  his  dooilnlons  must  k 
ine  time  of  an  £ast-India  comfMiny.  ruined^  and  be  must  p4ay  th^  emperot 
The  fatal  enmit?  against  liberty  and  with  diminished  resourcesv  or  sohoat 
every  species  of  civil  and  religious  to  fate;  atid  endeavour,  by  ri^id 
improvement,  entertained  by  the  economy  and  proper  humiliation,  to 
Austrian  cabinet,  drove  it  into  a  war  restore  to  his  house  something  likes 
with  France,  and  it  soon  saw  bow  splendour.  Do  what  he  nm,  he  ceases^ 
little  was  the  hold  it  had  upon  the  as  we  said  before,  to  be  of  great  con-* 
affections  of  its  subjects  in  this  con-  sideratioii  in  Europe.  The  two  em- 
flict  The  Netherlands  and  the  Mi- 
lanese, the  two  wings  of  the  great 
eagle,  were  severed  from  the  body. 
There  still  remained  the  body  with 
its  two  necks  and  crowned  heads.-^ 
Qne.neck  withered   away   and   the 


/ 


perors  who  govern  the,  coittineal 
mav  crush  him  when  they  please; 
and  he  is  an  emperor  in  name,  not  in 
reality. 

Bavaria  and  Saxony  are  great  gaiii' 
ers  in  this  convict    Russia  exieods 


crown  fell  ofif,  when  the  empire  of  its  arms  over  a  territory  not  marked 
Germanv  was  dissolved.  The  foolish  out  by  lines,  but  to  be  determined  by 
bird  mane  another  effort,  and  it  has  population.  The  provinces  taken  m 
lost  the  plumage  of  its  breast  and  all  the  Adriatic,  are  to  be  called  lltyrian; 
its  tail.  but  whether  they  will  be  joined  to  the 

.  To  speak  without  a  roefaphor,<~-  kingdom  of  Italy,  or  with  Dalraatia 
Austria  is  reduced  to  such  a  degree,  form  a  new  kingdom,  does  not  yet 
that  it  can  never  he  again  of  any  im-  seem  to  be  decided.  The  Tyrow. 
portancetothiscountry  to  cultivate  its  however,  are  not  brought  into  sub* 
alliance.  The  chief  use  it  can  be  of  jection.  These  mountaineers,  with 
to  us  is,  to  supply  a  pretext  for  a  good  the  spirit  belonging  to  their  situation^ 
place  and  large  salary  to  some  one  have  hitherto  resisted  the  French 
under  the  title  of  an  imperial  am-  arms;  but  it  is  to  be  expected  4hat 
bassador,  who,  of  course,  must  have  they  tot>  must  fall  under  the  yoke^*^ 
a  greater  appointment  than  if  he  was  The  armies,  retiring  from  Austria, 
sent  to  a  mere  regal  court  The  and  those  from  Italy,  are  marching 
Austrian  Emperor  is  cut  off  entirely  i n to  this  unhappy  district,  and  we  ha?e 
from  the  sea.  Trieste  was  in  his  do^  little  I'eason  to  expect  th^t  its  inde* 
minions  before  the  war,  but  all  his  pendence  should  be  maiAtajncd. 
territory  on  the  Adriatic  is  lost;  and  Thus  has  ended  the  conflict  be* 
a  line  of  demarkalion  is  drawn  from  twecn  two  empires,  on  which,  atone 
the  Danube,  which  severs  a  part  of  time,  such  different  expectations  were 
Upper  Austria,  and  running  to  the  raised.  The  mighty  hero«  who  in  s* 
Save,  makes  with  this  river  his  western  short  a  time  has  performed  such  great 
boundary.  The  chief  part  of  his  do-  achievements,  is  returned  to  Frsnoc^ 
minions  are  now  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  has  exchanged  the  operations  of 
Hungary,  and  the  remainder  of  Aus-  war  for  the  amusements  of  the  chace. 
tria.  All  the  jurisdictions  he  had  in  After  the  fatigues  he  has  uodergDne, 
Germany  are  lost  to  him ;  and,  if  we  he  may  be  allowed  to  employ  his  lei- 
consider  the  expences  of  the  last  war,  sure  as  he  pleases;  hut  we  must  not 
it  is  evi[dent  that  he  now  lies  under  the  be  deceived  with  the  idea,  that  be* 
controul  of  the  great  emperor.  cause  he  is  not  at  the  head  of  his 

Who  can  pity  him?  Never  was  troops,  they  are  inactive.  They  are 
|;Feater  folly  and  madness  displaced  marching  to  their  destined  posts:  and, 
iQ  any  contest.  The  opportunities  when  the  time  is  come,  he  will  be  seen 
n^ere  lost  of  attacking  to  advantage;  at  their  head.  At  present,  nothing  is 
and  an  army,  headed  by  princes,  was  talked  of  but  gaiety  in  his  palace,  and 
expected  to  cope  with  men  inured  to  preparations  are  making  for  the  re- 
victory,  and  under  the  coteroand  of  a  ception  of  several  of  his  kin^»  Among 
general  whose  third-rate  officers  were  them  the  King  of  Saxony  is  to  make 
^perifyc  t#  the  |)«st  in  opposition  to   the  principal  figure;  and  the  h^def 
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tlmt  An<:ie»t  hooae  must*  W  for  tbe  a  different  field  of  action  from  tlK 
ungularity  of  his  bomage,  when  he  skirmishes  with  Hindoo  Rajahs,  and 
ijontrasts  the  origin  of  his  authority  the  petty  conflicts  of  the  east.  We 
Yith  that  of  those  around  him.  How-  cannot  augur  any  good  from  th9 
ever»  there  is  no  great  reason  for  councils  of  the  Junta,  or  the  intep- 
boasting :  what  the  original  heads  of  ference  of  the  Marquis  in  them.  As 
the  house  of  Saxony  were  once,  the  to  PorUigal,  its  fate  will  be  decidod 
generals  of  Bonaparte  are  now;,  and  with  that  of  Spain;  and  after  the  di- 
he  l^as  only  been  playing  Uie  same  versions  of  the  kings  with  the  great 
game  in  Europe  which  has  been  fie-  emperor,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of 
quedtly  played  before  him,  and  which  some  new  feat  to  astonish  Europe, 
will  continue  to  be  played  as  long  as  Russia  is  pursuins;  its  advantages 
men  pursue  the  same  follies,  and  are  over  the  Turks.  I^hey  are  said  to 
gcMnenned  more  by  their  passions  than  have  been  of  late  vpry  coasiderable; 
tbeijr  reason.  and  if  it  is  true  tlmt  many  French 

Spain  remains  as  yet  uncojDquered :  troops  have  been  marched  eastward 
but  it  is  trembling  for  its  approaching  from  Vienna,  it  may  be  that  they  are 
fete.     The  settling  of  this  kingdom  is  to  assist  the  Russians  in  this  great 
probably  reserved  for  the  great  con-  conflict.      Thus    the    poor  Turk  is 
^leroT,  who  will  march  with  immense- harrassed  on  the  northern  quarter:, 
anil ies  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  we  shall  be  ready   to  assist  him  in 
and   overcome  a)l  ppposition*     The  Greece,  by  taking  possession  of  some 
Junta  remains  at  Seville,  the  English  islands  near  Corfu. , 
^roy  is  on  the  confines  of  Portugal.       Sweden  and  Denmark  are  on  the 
Some  advantages  have  been  obtained  point  of  shaking  hands  together;  and 
by  the  Spaniards  over  the  French,  the  continent  of  Europe  begins  to  see 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  great  the  prospect  of  repose  after  such  lon^ 
importance.     Marquis  Wellesley  re-  aiid  cruel  agitations, 
mains  with  the  Junta,  but  he  finds  it 
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likewise,  a  few  Impressiwis  will  be  self.  Translated  from  the  Italian^ 
provided  to  accompany  the  Quarto  2  vols,  8vo. 
Edition  of  that  Poem,  on  the  Terms  drama. 

already  menti9nea.  The  Jubilee;,  a  vocal,  patriotic  En- 

.    '    AGRICULTURE.  tertainmeiit,  in    Commemoratifm   of. 

A  Treatise  or.  the  Diseases  and  his  Majesty  King  George  UK  having 
Nfauagement  of^li-epj  with  intro-  entered  on  the  50th  Year  of  his  Reign 
dtictory  Heraarki  :^i\  ibeir  anatomical  Written  by  Dr.Jkenip,  ^^s.Doc,   U' 
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The  Theatric  Covint ;  a  Tjragi-Co-  nomy  by  certain  solitary  and  destnjc- 

medy,  in  Five  Acts.    9%,6d.  tive Practices,  3%  well  as  theimmedi- 

Euripidi*,  Hecuba,  Orestes,  et  Phe-  ate  Use   of  debilitating    Medicines, 

nissar,    cum     variis    Lectionibus    et  The  whole  written  and  arrang**d  in  a 

Notis,  S.  Musi>ravii,  D.D.     8vo.    9s.  brief,  but  clear  and  fa  j  iliar  manner, 

The  Traveller,  or  Marriage  in  Si-  for  the  express  purpose  of  conveying 


nformation  on  the^e  important  sub^r 
jects  to  private  Individuals  and  Fa- 
milies.   By  T.  F.  CbuTchill,  M.D. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Dictionary  of  Antndotes,  chiefly 
historical,  and  illustiative  of  Charac- 
ters and  Eventft,  ancient  and  modern, 
2  Vols.  8vo.     l6s. 

Considerations  on  the  past  and  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Stage,  with  Refe- 
rences to  the  late  Contt^t-ts  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.    2s,  6d. 
„    „  ,^       _-_  ^,        The  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  .^ir 

ing.    ByH.  KetuD.D*.  I'^mo.    Sh.6d.   Ralph  Sadler,  Kni-ht  Banneret.  EdU- 
Elements  of  Georrietry.  Geometn-   ^^  |^     A.  Cliflbi  d>  Esq.    2  vols.  4to. 
cal  Analysis,  add  Plane  Tri^onome-   51.5s. 

<ry ;  with  an  Appendix.    By  J.  Leslie.      'jLeiters  from  Flushing ;  containing 

^^*^1     ^^.*       .    ,    ^  1        ..1      an  Account  ofthe  Ex uedition  to  W^ 

An  Hwtorical   Geography  of  the   cheren,  &:c.  under  the  Command  of 

Old   and    New    Testament.    By  E.   the  Earl  of  Chatham.    8vo.     9- 


cily.    In  Three  Acts.    fis.  6d. 

tDqCATlON. 

Practical  English  Piosodv  and  Vcr- 
fification,  or  Descriptions  of  the  dif- 
ferent Species  of  English  Verse.  By 
J.  Carey,  LL.D.     l^mo.    4s. 

Key  to  Ditto.    By  J.  Carey.    2s.  6d. 

The  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar on  a  Practical  Plan.  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Oxfprd. 
ls.6d. 

Logic  made  Easy,  or  a  Short  View 
of  the  Aristotelic. System* of  Reason 


Wells,  D.D.     2  vols.  8vo.     14s. 

A  Treatise  on  Plain  and  Spherical 
Trii^onometry.  By  R.  W.oodhouse, 
JiM.    7s.  6d. 

mSTORY. 

•  The  Annual  Register,  or  a  View  of 
the  History,  Bolilics,  aud  Literature 
for  the  Year  1 8O7.    8^0.     1 6s. 

MEDICAI.   AND  SURGICAL. 

Views  of  the  Basis  of  the  Brain  and 
Cranium,  accompanied  with  Out- 
lines. By  T.  J.  P.ettigrew.  4to. 
ll.  is. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal   St.  Mary  \V^)olchurch  Haw,  Loodoo. 
College   of   Physicians   of  Loudon,   2  vols.  )2mo.     8s. 
1809.    Translated  hy  H.  Campbell,       A  Cure  for  Melancholy,  bein»:  a 
$tD.     8vo.    4s.  select  Collection  of  Bon  Mots,  &c. 

An  analytical  View  .of  the  Medical    l2ino.    5s. 
Department    of  the    British    Army.        The   Leisure  Hour  improved,  or . 
By  C.  Maclean,  M.D.    5s.  6d.  Moral  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  ' 

The  Pathojogy  of  the  Membra ue  of  original  and  selected.     12mo.    4s. 


Reflections  upon  the  Tendency  of 
a  Publication,  entitled  Hints  to- the 
Public  and  the  Legislature  on  Evan- 

felical  Preaching.     By  the  Rev.  J.  E 
^pry,  M.A,    2s.  6d. 

Remarks,  occasioned  by  the  Sup- 
plement and- Postscript  to  the  Second 
Edition  of  Dr.  Milne's  Tour  in  Ire- 
land. Bv  the  Rev.  T.  Elringtoo, 
D.D.     l8.*6d. 

The  posthumous  Works  of  thcRer. 
J.Newton,  late  Rector  of  the  United 
Parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and 


J. 


ihe  Larynx  and  Bronchia.     By 
Cheyne,*M.D     8vo.     10§.  Cd. 

Genuine  Cuide  to  Reaith.  Intend- 
ed as  ap  Antidote  .to  the  perni<  i<.us 
EfTects  f)f  Qiiackery,  ot  the  most  ra- 
4ionaJ  Means   of  preservini:>    Health. 

preventing  and  ciirinj;  Dis-t.ifcs,  and  dening,  and  Farming*,  with  Calendars 
obtaining:  a  good  old  ap;e.  To  which  of  Piora  f<'r  Greece,  France,  Eng- 
are  added  Hemarks  on  Exeici-e,  Air,  land,  and  Swe^len.  By  C  J: Capper. 
Cleanliness,  8rc.  cursory  Observations    8vo.  . 

jon.  Venereal  Excessc^s,  dieadful  Ef-  The  Pleasures  of -Anarchy:  a  da- 
f^%  prodi^ceid  on  thjC  Animal  JEto-  matic  Sermon,    2s,  6d. 


Anccfiotes  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms .of  London  during  the  18th  Cen* 
tiirv,  By  J.  P.  Malcolm,  F.S.A. 
2  vcis.  8vo,     ll.  10>. 

Meteorological  and  Miscellaneous 
Tracts,  applicable  toNavigation,  Gar- 
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The  National  Jubilee,  morally  and 
politically  improved.  By  a  Magi- 
atrate.,  38.6d« 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Seventy-eight  Studies  from  Nature. 
En|j;raved  by  W.  Green,  from  Draw- 
ings made  by  Himself.    5l.  5s. 

NOVELS. 

[       Son  of  the  Storm :  a  Tale.    By  H. 
,  Siddons.    4  vols.  12mo.     IBs. 

The  Bravo's  Son,  or  the  Chief  of 
1  St,  Malo.  By  W,  Farraud.  2  vols. 
1  8s.  •     • 

;       The  Italian  Marauders :  a  Romance. 
^  By  Anna  Matilda.    4  vols.,  ll. 

Dangers  through  Life,  or  the  Vic- 
tim of  Seduction.  By  I4|"s.  Plauk«|^. 
S  vols.  15s. 
^  The  Assassin  of  Glenroy,  or  the 
Axis  of  Life.  By  A.  F.  Holstein.  4 
"Vols. 

The  Avenger,  or  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers :  a  Romance  of  the  13  th  Century. 
5  vols.  1 6s. 

The  Mysteries  of  Fefney  Castle:  a 
Romance  of  the  17th  Century.  By 
p.  Lambe,  Esq.    4  vols.     ll.  2s. 

Corresppndancelneditc  de  Madame 
du  Deffand  avec  D'Alembert,  Mon- 
tesquieu.    3  tome.  ISnio.    15s. 

The  Bard,  or  the  Towers  of  Morca: 
a  Legendary  Tale.  By  E.  Jones. 
3s  6d.       _. 

Tales  of  Yore.    3  vols.     16s. 

Rosa  iii  London,  and  other  Tales. 

4  vols,     ll.ss. 

Celia  Suited,  or  the  Rival  Heiresses. 

5  vols,    8vo, 

POETRY. 

.  The  Village  C urate,  and  other 
Poems;  including  some  Pieces  now 
first  published.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Flar- 
diss,  D.D.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Battles  of  Talavera:  a  Poem. 
Ss.  6d. 

Gastronomy,  or  the  Bon  Vivanfs 
Guide:  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos.    5s. 

La  Fete  de  la  Rose,  or  the  Drama- 
tic Flowers.    By  Mrs.  B.  Hoole.     Is. 

The  Peacock  at  Home,  and  other 
Poems.    By  Mrs.  Dorset.    5s. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Lyric  Muse:  a 
Collection  of  Poetry,    fc.    7s. 

Poetical  Narratives,  Epistles,  and 
humorous  Pieces.  Selected  from 
the  most  eminent  Authors,    fc.    7s. 

The  Poetical  Banquet.     Selected 


from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent 
Authors,    fc.    7s. 

Select  Poetical  Translations  of  the 
Classics  of  Antiquity,    fc.    7s. 


POLITICAL. 

Review  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Objec- 
tio;is  to  a  Reform  in  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People,  in  a  Letter  td 
J.  Cartwrij{ht,  Esq.  from  J.  Pearson, 
Esq.     ls.6d. 

Effets  du  Blocus  Continental,  sur 
le  Commerce,  les  Finances,  1e  Credit, 
et  la  Prosperiie  des  lies  Britanniques. 
Par  SirF.  D*Ivernois.    5s. 

The  Principles  and  Conduct  of  .the 
War.    2s. 

Summary  Report  of  the  Proceed  ingji 
in  the  Vice- Admiralty  of  Malta,  be- 
fore Right  Worshipful  J.  Scwell, 
LL.D.  in  the  Case  of  the  "Kin^ 
George  Privateer.     Is. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Conduct  off 
France  towards  America;  illustrated 
by  Cases  decided  in  the  Councii  of 
Prizes  at  Paris.    3s.  6d. 

RELIGION. 

The  Jubilee,  or  Motives  forThanks* 
giving ;  derived  from  a  Consideration 
of  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  our 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign.  A  Ser- 
mon. By  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  D.D. 
ls.6d. 

Sermons  altered  and  adapted  to  the 
English  Pulpit,  from  French  Writers. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Partridge,  Vol.  IL 
8vo.    8s. 

Sermons  on  several  Subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament.  By  J.  Hampson, 
M.A.    Svo.    9s. 

A  Course  of  Lectures;  containing 
a  Description  and  systematic  Arrange- 
ment of  the  severaf  Branches  of  Divi- 
nity.   By  H.  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.    Ss. 

An  Oration,  deliveied  Oct.  l6,  on 
laying  the  First  Stone  of  the  New 
Gravel  Pit  Meetin;^  House,  in  Para- 
dise Field,  Hackney.  By  R.  Aspland. 
Is.  %. 

The  Religious  World  displayed,  or 
a  View  of  the  Four  grarid  Systems  of 
Religion.  By  tiie  Rev.  R.  Adaiii^ 
A.M.    Svols.  Rvo.     ll,  ]]s.6d. 

Prayers  for  Cliiidi en.     6iL  v^^-. 

The  Divinity  of  the  Apocalypse 
demonstrated  by  its  rulnlinent.'  lu 
Answer  to  Professor  Michaeliii.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Butt,  A,iV[.    i2ino.    5s. 

The  Death  of  Cain,  in  Five  Books, 
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after  the  Manner  and  as  a  8eqtiel  to  Rev.  ft«  Gra^*«»  at*  Bishop  Weir- 

the  Death  of  Abel.    Sixth  Edition*  mouth  Church,  Durham.    ls.6d. 

po«t  12mo.  with  a  new  lotroduciioii.  i^^^  j^  ||  Groom's,  at  the  Pari* 

Notes.  &c.  Ss.  boumL    Another  Ldi-  church  of    Frarolmghaim   Suffolk. 

tion,  a4mo*  new  plate  and  Vignette,  ^s^gj, 

***A     A  ^       *  *     u       *i:   IT  II        J  R*^^-  'T.  Behham's,  entitled   Th» 

An  Attempt  to  shew  thcFoUyand  year  of  Jubilee  considered,  at  Ihc 

Danger  of  Methodism.    Bv  the  Edi-  UnitariaYi  Chapel,  Essex  Street.  ls.6d. 

tor  of  the  fii^aminer.    2s.od«  «       »  n     ...         .•*!  j   /-.     * 

The  Jubilee:  a  Sermon,  preached  ^7' /•  ^**"»'  entitled.  Greatness 

at  Worship  Street.  Finsbury-Square.  no  Pledge  of  Hapmnm,  at  the  Parish 

Oct.  25.    By  J.  Evans.    Is.  Church  of  Mmonbiiro.     lt.6d, 

A  Sermon,  preached  af  the  Primary  Rev.  H.  Gauntlctt*s.  in  the  Parish 

VislUtion  of  the  RightRev.  William  Churches  Of  Nettlabed  and  Pisbill. 

Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  at  Den-  Oxon.    Is. 

bigh.  Attg.  SO.  1809.    By  J.  Mason,  Rev.  J.  T.  BiddulpVs,  etititled  The 

A.M.   .ls.6d.  British  Jubilee,  in  the  Parish  Church 

«                .1     •'If      ^  A  ^^   ,^,^  of  St.  James's,  and  at  the  MayoM 

Sermons  an  the  Juhdee,  Oct  25,  ISOQ.  thapcl,  Bristol.    2s. 

Rev.  M«Beiiton*t,  Tanbridgc  Wall's  Rev.  H.  G.  Walker's,  in  the  Church 

ChapeL     Is.                                       ,  of  the  United  Parishes  of  St.  Swithia 

Rev.  J.  Warneford's.  at  .the  Parish  and  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  Cannon  Street. 

'Chtirchr^fI>orking.  Surrey.     Is.  Is. 

Rev.   E.   Nares's.   at   the    Parish  Rev.  Sir  A.Gordon's.  Bart  at  Weit 

Church  of  Biddeaden,  Kent.    is.  Tilbury.  Essex,    is.  64« 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  A.B.""  must  not  be  offended  if  we  decline  the  insertion  of  his  commanicatioa^ 

The  ^' Epigram'**  en  that- epigram -w right,  S/r  J»Afi  Corr,  seems  to  us  withost  t 
point.  Perhaps  our  correspondent's  wit  «ra<i  obtunded  hw  his  subjeet.  Hmieat  Veritas^ 
however,  will  see,  from  our  present  number,  that  we  shall  be  gUd  to  hear  from  him  oa 
«llier  occasions. 

**  Josephus^  has  written  with  an  industry  whiqh  deserves,  perhai>«,  a  better  repaid 
than  we  can  give  it.  We  ftiust  beg  to  decline  the  insertion  of  bis  verses.  Let  hin 
try  prose.    He  may  succeed  in  sense,  wheU  he  fiiils  in  ten  syllable  lines. 

<*  Mr.  J.  Brown'*  has  adopted  a  wise  proceeding  perhaps.  Yet,  in  his  fulm{patioi» 
against  anonymous  writers,  i»e  cannot  agree  with  him.  A  .man  njay  be  perfectly 
honourable,  and  yet  too  piudent  to  commit  his  name  to  the  pages  of  a  Magazine  vith' 
every  triviat  article  that  his  leisure  may  prompt  him  to  write.  However^  we  shall,  oa 
all  occasions,  and  in  any  manner  be  glad  to  hear  frojoa  Mr.  B. 

We  haTe  looked  into  the  almanack  of  the  learned  and  prophetic  Mr.  Francis  IVom^ 
to  see  what  star  prevailed,  or  what  great  events  were  predicted  for  the  lUtii  Ucwber, 
1807 :  for  on  that  day  were  written,  mirabUe  dictu!  the  following :—  ^         ^j 

Quickly  did  the  moments  pass 

And  left  me  in  amase 

Shall  1  withdraw  from  thee  no  lass 

Me  bosom  seems  to  blase.— <—Ckim  ynuUia  aliii. 

Blaze  on,  blaze  on,  and  may  its  smoke  never  reach  our  eyes  a^iqr. 


ERRATA, 

Page  26$,  col.  2, 1. 12,  for  Those  read  The». 
346»  col.  2, 1. 369  for  amt  read  ian4. 
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MAEftIAG£S    AKD  DeATUS    IK   AKD 
KEAE  LOMDOM. 

MARRIED.]  At  BuHington 
House,  Cbiswick,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forster.  Tbc  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed by,  the  Rev.  Mr.Priddy,  chaplain  to 
his  grace,  in  the  presence  of  only  two 
gentlemen  from  Doctors'  Commons. 
Owring  to  a  blunder  committed  by  a 
person  who  was  sent  express^  in  a 
poit-chaise  and  four,  for  certain  ne- 
cessary docoments,  the  marriage  ce- 
remony was  delayed  until  micmigbt. 
The  intentions  of  the  parties  were 
kept  so  secret,  -that  no  branch  of  the 
House  of  Cavendbb  was  prepared 
for.  tbe  event.  Expresses  were  sent 
06*011  the  following  dayoa  difierent 
routes. 

DiedJ]  AtWhitton,  nearHounslow, 
Mr. '  Hill,  proprietor  of*  the  pow- 
der mills,  &c.  He  has  left  property 
to.  the  enormous  amount  of  800,0001. 
To  Mr.  Fish,  of  Greville-street,  Hat- 
ton-Garden,  and  to  another  gentle- 
man, wlio  were  in  the  constant  habit 
for  twenty  years  of  attending  him,  be 
bis  left  560,0001.  each  5  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  his  nearest  relative,  who, 
we  understand,  was  offered  100,0001. 
some  time  ago,  for  the  chance  of  bis 
legacy^  be  has  only  bequeathed 
4a,000l*  He  has  left  nothing  to  his 
relatives  in  Somersetshire,  whom  he 
bad  placed  on  a  valuable  estate  in 
that  county,  which  be  bad  bought 
for  75,0001.  and  which  he  had  as- 
snred  them  they  should  inherit.  In 
fact,  all  thotfe  who,  from  consangui- 
nity or  friendship,  had  any  reason  to 
beexpectants  in  the  share  of  his  im- 
mense wealth,  have  been  most  cruelly 
disappointed.  Mr.  Fish,  to  whom 
the  great  part  of  his  immense  fortune 
has  devolved,  is  a  married  man  with- 
out children,  and  we  believe  without 
any  relations.  Mr.  Hill,  th6  testator. 
Was  originally  a  taylor  at  Brentford  j 
and  the  person  who  succeeded  him 
still  carries  on  the  trade  in  that  town. 
It  was  by  the  powder  mills  at  Whit- 
ton,  that  Mr.  Hill  realised  his  vast 
fortune.  He  enjoyed  the  complete 
supply  of  Turkey  in  powder,  whence 
be  imported  back  the  produce  of  the 


Levant,  and  with  it  carried  on  tbo 
business  of  a  Turkey  merchant. 

At  Lansdown  House*  Berkeley- 
square,  John  Henry  Petty,  Marquis 
of  Lansdown,  Earl  of  Wycombe, 
Viscount  Calne  and  Calnstone,  Ba- 
ron Wycombe,  in  England,  Earl 
of  Sbelbume,  Viscount  Fitz-Mau<« 
rice,  aud  Baron  Dunk^rron,  in  Ire* 
land:    His  lordship  was  in  his  44th 

Jrear.  He  succeeded  bis  father,  tbe 
ate  Marquis,  in  1805;  and  the  same 
year  married  Lady  Gifford,  relict  of 
Sir  Duke  Giflbrd,  hart  by  whom  he 
has  left  no  issue,  hut  is  succeeded  in 
his  titles  and  estates  by  bis  brother. 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  M.  P.  for  the  Bo- 
rough of  Camelford,  in  ComwalK 
now  Marquis  of  Lansdown.  His 
Lordship  was  for  many  months  in  a  ' 
declining  state  of  health.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year,  by  the 
advice  of  his  medical  attendants,  he 
was  preparing  to  embark  for  Lisbon, 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  of  that  country.  Pre- 
viously to  his  intended  departure  he 
visited  his  favourite  Castle  at  South- 
ampton, and  finding  himself  dally 
getting  better,  he  aoandoned  his  in- 
tention of-  going  to  Portugal.  His 
disorder  was  a  liver  complaint,  to 
which  he  had  for  many  years  beett 
subject.  Lord  Henry  Petty  was  be- 
queathed 10,00ol.  a  year  by  his  father, 
and  his  magnificent  library,  which 
was  purchased  by  his  brother,  the 
late  Marquis,  and  now  devolves  to 
him  again;  and  al^o  a  consideralile 
fortune,  and  the  great  Petty  Estate 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland, 
as  his  bfotlier  died  without  issue.  By 
the  succession  of  Lord  Henry  Petty 
to  the  Marquisatc  of  Lansdown,  a 
vacancy  is  made  in  the  representation  ■* 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
Parliament. 

At  his  hotise  in  Seymour-place, 
Jolin  George  Lord  Monson.  ilis 
Lordship  was  born  May  «5;  1753^ 
succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Lord, 
July  50,  1774;  married  July  13.  1777^ 
Elizabeth  Capel,  daughter  of  \\ve 
Earl  of  Essex,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son, 
born  September  8,  1785. 

At  his  Apartments  in  Windsor  Cas« 
tie,  aged  near  90,  Sir  John  Dioely, 
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Bart,  of  Charlton,  id  the  county  of 
Worcester,  and  many  years  one  of 
the  Poor  Knigjits  attached  to  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  Sir  John  traced 
his  descent  from  the  houses  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  Lancaster,  Tudor,  and  Stuart. 
His  father  S.  Goodcre.Esq.  Captain  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  the  Rubv,  was  con- 
victed and  executed  (with  Mahony  and 
White)  for  the  foul  umrder  of  his  elder 
brother,  ^i^  J.  Dinely,  Bart,  on  board 
that  ship,  off  Bristol,  January  17, 
1741,  intending  to  serrete  the  crime 
he  had  committed,  and  obtain  pos- 
•ession  of  ihe  title  and  estates.  The 
family  shortly  after  sunk  into  indi- 
gence, and  the  last  Baronet  was  for 
many  years  a  pensioner  on  Royal 
bounty. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  P.Tomp- 
Icins,  in  an  obscure  lodging  near 
Moor- fields,  London.  This  person 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  not  only 
the  most  correct i  but  the  most  incorrect 
book-keeper  in  the  kingdom,  and 
obtained  a  very  handsome  indepen- 
dence, by  making  sets  of  books  for 
those  persons  who  were,  for  their  own 
interest,  obliged  to  appear  before  cer- 
tain Gentlemen  at  Guildhall.  It  is 
said  he  was  the  first  person  who. sug- 
gested the  idea  of  imputing  the  losses 
of  bankrupts  to  speculations  in  the 
lottery,  and  procured  the  unsuccess- 
ful numbers,  collected  at  2s.  each,  as 
having  been  unfortunately  purchased 
by  his  employers.  This  man's  singu- 
lar talent  would  have  deceived  even 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
financial  state  of  the  nation. 


Gazette  Inteljligence. 

Foreign  Office,  Novemder  1 1. 
A, letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
Extract,  was  this  day  received  by  Kul 
Baihurst,  his  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Afikirs,  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Carrol,  dated  Army 
of  the  Left,  Camp  on  the  Heights  of 
Taroames,  Oct   19,  1809. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you, 
that  the  army  of  Marshal  Ney,  now 
commanded  by  General  Matchand, 
advanced  on  the  morning  of  yester- 
day, in  force  10,000  infantry,  and 
1900  cavalry,  with  14  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, to  attack  this  army,  which 
was  most  judiciously  posted  on  these 
heights. 


The  enemy  divided  his  force  into 
three  columns,  which  ,  advanced 
against  the  rii;ht,  centre,  and  left  nf 
our  liqe;  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  princij^al  object  of  his  attack  ^as 
to  force  and  turn  our  left,  it  being 
the  point  in  which  our  position  Mrat 
weakest. 

The  enemy,  at  the  commencement, 
gained  some  advantage  of  position  on 
our  left,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat 
of  a  small  party  of  our  cavalry,  des- 
tined  to  cover  the  left  of  our  line. 
This  success,  however,  was  momen- 
tary, as  the  vanguard,  led  on  by  Gen. 
Mendizabal  and  Carrera,  -charged 
with  the  greatest  spirit  and  gallantry, 
routed  the  enemy,  and  retook,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  six  gun3,  of 
which  the  enemy  possessed  himself 
during  the  retreat  of  the  division  o( 
our  cavalry.  The  vanguard  in  this 
charge  committed  great  slaughter 
amongst  the  enemy,  taking  from 
them  one  eight-pound  gun»'witha 
quantity  of  ammunition.  After  a 
long  and  obstiu  Jte  contest*  the  enemy, 
being  unable  to  gain  a  foot  of  gronnd, 
began  to  give  way  in  ail  poinfci. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  enemy  betook  himself  to  a  pre- 
cipitate and  disorderly  flight. 
"  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  yet  able  to  ascertain,  ex- 
ceeds 1,000  in  killed  and  prisoners. 
The  numbers  of  the  wounded  must 
be  very  considerable.  Our  lots  has 
been  comparatively  very  trifling,  not 
exceeding  300  j  one  Iniperial  Esa^lc, 
one  eight-|K)under  brass  gun,  three 
ammunition  waggons,  twelve  drums, 
with  four  or  five  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  an  immense  quantity  of  bail 
cartridge,  carts  of  provisions  and 
knapsacks  loaded  with  plunder,  fell 
into  ourbands« 

No  language  can  do  sufficient  jus- 
tice to  the  gallant  and  intrepid  con- 
duct of  the  troops  on  this  memorable 
day ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
any  distinction  in  the  zeal  and  ardour 
of  the  different  corps,  for  all  equally 
panted  for  the  contest  The  van- 
i(uard  and  first  division^  however,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  occupy  those 
points  against  which  the  enemy  di- 
rected his  principal  eflorts,  and  to  add 
fresh  laurels  to  the  wreaths  they  bad 
acquired  in  Lugo,  St.  Jago,andSan 
Payo.     The    steady  intrepidity  dis- 
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plaved%ythe«ecoDd  division,  through   French  Accoukt  of  the  English 
whbse  ranks  the  party  of  retreating        Expedition  to  Flushing,  dec 
cavalry  passed,   and    the   spirit   and    Remarks  of  the  JlfemzV^ur  on  some  Extracts 
promptness  with  which  it  pushed  for-       from  an  English  Newspaper  of  the  19lli 
ward  against  the  enemy,  who  had  at       August,  1809. 
that  moment  turned  our  left,  is  de-  [Concluded  f>om  p.  340.] 

serving  of  the  highest   approbation.  \  /  .       '     ,      - , 

The  entire  of  the  cavalrv,  with  the  ,  On  the  side  of  the  nver,  the  fol- 
exreption  of  the  partv  attached  to  U>wing  are  the  obstacles  which  must 
the  vanguard,  about  300.  who,  from  have  stopped  the-  English: 
bein^  overpowered,  were  oblii?ed  to  1st.  Fort  Frederic  and  Fort  Doel, 
retreat,  evinced  the  greatest  steadi-  each  mounting  fift.  en  S6.pounders: 
iifess  ani  resolution  fn  maintaining  a^i^r  these.  Fort  Lillo  and  the  Fort 
the  post  allotted  them,  and  keeping  of  Lufkenshoelc ;  each  mounting 
the  enemy's  cavalry  in  check.-^It  is  sixtv  S6-poundersy  and  ten  mortars; 
liowpver,  to  be  lame  ted  that  our  »".«  behind,  a  line  of  80  gun-boats 
cavalrv  did  not  find  themselves  in  a  "and  pinnaces,  mounting  two  hundred 
•ftuation  to  enable  them  to  take  ad-  24.pounders.  Now,  every  sensible 
vantage  of  the  enemy's  disorderly  man  who  knows  that  there  is  only  a 
fiiiiht^across  the  plain  betvvecn  those  distance  of  600  fathoms  between  Fort 
heights  and  the  village  of  Carrasca^  i-">«  and  the  l;prt  of  Liefkenshoek, 
leio,  a  league  in  extent;  for  had  five  which  is  opposite  to  it,  perceives 
or  six-  hundred  horse  charged  the  fu.  it\at  this  passage  cannot  be  forced, 
crtives,  thevictorv  would  have  been  W'^n  regard  to  fire-ships,  it  is  well 
most  decisive.  The  vanguard  of  Gen.  known  that  fire-ships  and  anfernal 
Ballestero's  division  is  in  sight;  we  machines  are  ineflfectual.  The  Jn- 
OTilv  wait  his  arrival  to  pursue,  and  ^J'^ll  machine  which  was  let  off  at 
annihilate  the  discomfited  enemy.  ^l-  '^^f>^.  ^^^  no  effect:  these  sorts 

From  prisoners  we  learrt,  that  Gen.  of  explosions  were  never  able  to  shake 
Murchand  proclaimed  at  Salamanca  a  rampart.  An  estacado  had  been 
hb  intention  of  annihilating,  by  two  established,  which  secured  our  gun- 
o^cloc^  on  the  I8th.  30,000  peasant  boats  from  fire-shjps.  In  fine,  wc 
insurgents ;  his  orders  to  his  army  had  also  firc-ships;  sixteen  were  ^al- 
on  pain   of   death,   to  possess   ready  in  readiness,  and  we  were  going 


weie, 


itself  of  the  heights  b>  twelve  o'clock,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  favour- 

a*  he   proposed    proceeding    to   de-  able  occasion  to  send  them  against 

strov  Ballestero's  division,  after  hav-  the  Enghsh.    Besides,  to  make   use 

ino' dispersed  and    annihilated    this  of  fire-ships,  it  would  have  been  ne- 

army.    The  French  General  certainly  ^f ^^^^/^  ^P'^^^l^^  V.1^'^^^P,?  ^atbomft 

che 

biUexecuUd.To  a  cW^^^^^^^  s»»Ps  ^'"^"^  ^«'n&  directed  from  anf 


^ppeari  to  have  held  this  army  very  of  the  town,  since  from  Lilloto  Ant- 

Che  P;  judging  from  his  plan  of  at-  werp  the  Scheldt  makes  four  e  bows, 

tack    which  was  far  from  judicious,  which   would    have    prevented   fire- 

\^..."^r,.,ic.A  fr.a  rpvfain  nniiu.  with  ships  from  being  directed  from  any 


'on  the  enemy's  flanks  as  longi.-...^  -  j  t?    *  c*  \i  ah  ^l 

xrover  of  the  woods  afforded  a  facility   I'P*    and  Tort  Sf.,Mary      AlUhcse 
f  "^o  doing  ^^      ^"^^  covered  by  inundsitions,  and 

""  The  number  of  the  enem/s  dead  ^'^^  of  them  would  have  required 
alreadv  found  and  buried  amounts  to  a  separate  siege.— These  d^fterent 
inwards  of  MOO.  Several  no  doubt,  ore»ations  could  not  have  taken  place 
^ill  be  found  in  the.woods,  ^»thout  losing  torty  <lays  inore    a^^ 

^     *^    ^        I  -  >        uupposing  that  by  the  20th  of  Octo- 
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ber  the  laud  and  sea  forces  <  had  been 
able  to  approach  within  2000  fathoms 
of  Antwerp,  they  still  required  three 
months  more  to  take  the  town.  With 
tegard  to  the  squadron,  it  was  entirely 
shut  up  within  the  town,  up  and  down 
the  river,  protecting  Antwerp,  and 
protected  by  it.  The  taking  of  Ant- 
werp was,  therefore,  a  thing  impossi- 
ble for  Lord  Chatham,  an  operation 
much  more  difficult  to  be  effected 
than  the  occupation  of  a  quarter  of 
France. 

How^evcr,  the  following  wis  the 
system  of  the  French  army  5  '  from 
the  15th  of  August  three  corps  were 
formed.  The  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
was  at  Antwerp  with  30,000  men, 
national  guards,  regular  and  Dutch 
troops.  The  Duke  of  Cornegliano 
was  at  Ghent  with  the  corps  of  the 
Head  of  Flanders,  consisting  of  25,000 
nien,  the  Duke  of  Istria  was  at  Lisle 
with  90,000  men. 

We  should  have  let  the  English, 
had  they  seriously  presented  them- 
selves, cross  the  channel  of  Bergcn- 
op-Zoom,  stretch  out  beyond  the  in- 
undation of  Lillo  and  march  against 
Antwerp;  the  Duke  of  Cornegliano 
would  have  proceeded  towaids  the 
Head  of  Flanders,  and  whiUt  the 
English  would  have  been  making 
their  dispoj»itions  to  invest  Antwerp 
from  Foit  Lillo  to  the  citadel,  the 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  and  the  Duke 
of  Cornegliano,  protected  by  the  in- 
undations and  by  the  immense  works 
of  the  tr)wn,  would  have  waited  for 
them,  and  on  the  day  agreed  upon» 
would  have  stretched  out  upon  the 
right,  and  thtn  the  English  army 
wouUi  have  terminated  its  destinies  r 
the  Duke  of  Istria  would  during  that 
time  have  proceeded  to  the  Island  of 
Cadsand.  On  the  1st  of  September 
there  were  between  Flanders  and  the 
Scheldt  and  Maestricht  ,twenly  thou- 
sand men  under  arnls.  They  were 
tk>t  all  regulars,  but  they  were  all 
commanded  by  men  who  had  served; 
Ihey  were  all  volunteers,  and  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  former 
pnder-officers,  and  former  soldiers 
who  had  obtained  their  discharges, 
9nd  who  had  run  to  arras  on  the  first 
signal. 

Lord  Chatham,  therefore,  charged 
llimself  with  a  senseless  operation, 
and  those,   therefore,  who  projected 


it  sheweH  themsdves  to  be  as  igno- 
rant of  the  climate  as  of  the  localities. 
Lord  Chatham  saved  the  Dnglisb 
army  by  determining  to  re-embark 
it;  but  every  day  that  he  delays  to 
execute  this  determination,  heightens 
the  misfortunes  of  his  expedition, 
and  if  he  is  culpable,  it  is  not  in  bar* 
ing  ordered  the  retreat,  it  is  in  having 
so  long  delayed  to  re-embark^  for 
during  this  delay,  the  'English  troops 
contract  fresh  diseases  and  becomein- 
fected  with  fresh  seeds  of  destruction. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  Em- 
peror, when  he  learned  that  an  Eng- 
lish army  had  been  landed  upon  that 
point,  recommended  that  it  should 
not  be  attacked,  and  that  we  should 
leave  the  destruction  of  it  to  the  dis* 
eases,  which  in  that  dangerous  cli- 
mate, must  do  the  enemy  more  injury 
than  the  cannon,  without  its  costing 
any  thing  to  France.       '       ^  ^ 

^  The  English,  in  landing  in  FUiH 
ders,  did,  Uierefore,  a  thing  contrary 
to  all  the  rulesof  war:— rist.  Because 
they  took  for  the  theatre  of  their 
operations  a  country  so  unwholesome* 
that  theyhad  to  presume  that  a  month's 
stay  in  it  would  destroy  their  ar'myf 
that  the  country  is  covered  with  strong 
places,  such  as  Flushing,  Bergen-op» 
Zoom,  Bathz,  and  Lillo;  and  on  the 
side  of  the  island  ofx  Cadsand*  th« 
new  fort  Napoleon,  &c.  &c. 

2d.  Because  their  principal  object 
appeared  to  be  to  capture  the  s<]ua- 
dron,  they  ought  to  have  imagined 
that- the  squadron  depended  upon 
Antwerp,  and  that  Antwerp  was  im- 
pregnable, for  its  communications 
with  France  could  not  be  cut  off,  ex- 
cept by  immense  armies,  against  which 
the  whole  population  of  rrancc  would 
have  time  to  march. 

The  result  of  all  vjhich  is,  that  tht 
English  hav^  been  for  so  many  years 
sent  out  of  the  continent,  that  thev 
are  no  longer  acquainted  with  it 
Every  thing  has  changed  except  their 
hatred  against  France. 

With  regard  to  the  Island  of  Wal- 
cheren,  it  is  said,  t^^at  they  mean  to 
keep  it.  We  should  have  only  caus« 
io  applaud  this  resolution  for  many 
reasons  5  1st,  The  English,  aUhough 
they  had  20,000  men  in  the  Island  of 
Walcheren,  could  not  prevent  it  from 
being  attacked  and  retaken  |  9d^ 
20,000  English,  6x^o$ed  to  the  )nAu« 
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^nce  of  the  climate,  would  experience 
so  much  loss,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  be  continually  reinforcing  them; 
^at,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  80,000 
inen  would  as  necessarily  become  vic- 
tims to  the  climate,  and  it  would  cost 
them  more toguard  this  marsh  than  to 
preserve  the  East  Indies ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  time  would  not  be  left  for 
them  to  suffer  such  losses.  The  channel 
between  the  two  islands  is  so  narrow, 
ibat  bombs  can  reach  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  20  ships  of  the  line,  and 
the  flotilla  which  we  have  in  the 
Scheldt,  would  soo^  make  us  masters 
of  that  river.  It  would  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  four  years  ago,  and  with  our 
flotilla  alone,  we  were  masters  of  ail 
the  coasts :  can  it  be  doubted,  that  we 
should  be  soon  masters  of  a  closed 
sea  ?  and  can  it,  at  the  same  time,  be 
supposed,  that  the  English  would  at- 
tempt to  keep  Flushing  without  being 
masters  of  the  Scheldt  >  Besides,  a 
flotilla  is  too  dangerous  a  war  for 
them.  Such  a  war  is  not  carried  on 
with  boats  alone,  it  is  conducted  with 
excellent  troops,  that  is  to  say,  with 
.meains  which  do  not  allow  the  English 
any  advantage  over  us. 

We  well  know  that  men  exist  who, 
although  completely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  war,  have,  notwithstanding,  the 
silly  habit  of  taking  and  endeavouring 
to  give  counsel  to  those  who  are  mas- 
ters in  it  J  those  people,  yet  more 
skilful  than  that  public  speaker  who 
introduced  the  suDJc^ct  of  war  before 
Hannibal,  tell  you,  that  the  English, 
by  preserving  the  Island  of  Walcberen, 
will  make  it  a  second  Gibraltar,  or 
another  Malta  ^  in  fine,  a  command- 
ing point  which  will  render  them  mas- 
ters of  Flanders,  of  Holland,  &c.  Poor 
inadraen  I  they  cannot  perceiv,e,  that 
if  the  English  persist  in  keeping  the 
Island  of  Walchercn,  that  circum- 
istance  would  be  as  advantageous  for 
us  as  if  they  were  embarrassed  in  the 
heart  of  Spain. 

In  general,  whenever  an  English 
army  lands  on  the  Continent,  every 
real  Frenchman  ought  to  rejoice.—^ 
Such  a  contest  is  completely  in  our 
favour:  a  nation  of  three  millipns  of 
xnen  cannot  meet  man  for  man  a  na- 
tion of  forty  millions.  A  new  army, 
all  the  elements  of  which  are  in  the 
the  navy,  cannot  keep  the  field  against 
the  veteran  forces  which  have  con- 
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quered  two-thirds  of  Europe  j  in  fine, 
an  armjr  which  can  only  arrive  by  sea, 
has  neither  artillery,  cavalry,  nor 
equipages,  at  least  it  has  a  very  great 
inferiority  in  all  these  means,  and 
Lord  Chatham  really  could  not  mount 
more  than fiooo  cavalry 5  well!  before 
fifteen  days  were  elapsed,  the  Frencli 
effective  cavalry,  which  were  assem- 
bled on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt^ 
amounted  to  4000 ! 

**  Reflecting  also,  that  our  tro^pt 
are  not  led  on  by  a  Marlborough,  a 
Wolf,  or  even  a  Wellcsky."— Iiwi^ 

Note  ly  the  Moniteuf.'^'Wt  here  tea 
what  the  spirit  of  party  is  capable  of. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  not  the  command  instead  of  Lord 
Chatham.  The  latter  saved  the  Eng- 
lish army  j  the  other  would  probabLf 
have  lost  it,  as  he  has  lost  that  which 
he  commanded  in  Spain— >where  he 
had  the  imprudence  to  entangle  him- 
self with  30,000  men,  without  reflect- 
ing that  he  thus  exposed  his  left  wing 
to  the  different  corps  of  the  Dukes  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Elchingen,  and  of  Tre- 
visa,  who  had  70,000  men  under 
arms.  He  has,  it  is  true,  drawn  him- 
self out  of  this  critical  situation,  by  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  by  abandoning 
bis  hospital's,  his  wounded,  his  horses, 
and  a  part  of  his  equipages.  It  was 
thus  that  General  Moore,  in  his  ridi- 
culous expedition  in  the  month  of 
November  last,  fled  from  Benevehto 
to  Corunna,  abandoning  his  allies,  his 
horses,  his  ammunition,  and  his  equi- 
pages. Neither  the  one  nor  the  othet 
of  these  generals  has  displayed  that 
foresight,  which  is  a  characteristic  so 
essential  in  war,  and  which  prompts 
to  do  only  what  can  be  supported,  an^ 
to  undertake  only  what  presents  the 
greatest  number  of  chances  of  succes?. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  has  not  evince^ 
more  talent  than  the  men  who  direct 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  To  Wish 
to  support  Spain  against  France,  and 
to  contend  upon  the  Continent  witfe 
France,  is  forming  an  enterprise 
which  will  cost  dear  to  those  who  havf 
undertaken  it,  and  who  will  meet  ia 
it  only  disasters.  Conflagration,  it  if 
true,  mav  be  kept  up-^-misfortUnea 
may  be  brought  on  peaceable  inhabit 
tants-^rivers  of  blood  may  flow^the. 
people,  the  protectors  of  whom  they 
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call  themselves,  may  be  niinedt— but 
tny  other  results  are  impossible. 

Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  at  Vienna^ 

on  the  UM  of  Oct.  between  France 

flwrf  Austria. 

l^apoleoD,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  King  of  Italy, 
Protector  of  the  League  of  the  Rhine, 
&c.  &c. 

Having  seen  and  considered  the 
Treaty  coucluded,  determined,  and 
•igiMd  itt  Vienna,  on  the  14tb  of  this 
month,  by  the  Sieur  Nomperc  dt 
Champagoy,  our  Minister  for  Foreign 
Aftairs,  in  virtue  of  the  full  powers,  tp 
that  end  given  him  by  us,  and  the 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  Marshal 
of  the  Armies  of  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,    equally   provided 

with  full  powers ' which  Treaty 

is  of  the  toilowing  tenor: 

His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  King*  of  Italy,  Protector  of 
the  League  of  the  Rhine,  Mediator  of 
the  League  qf  Switzerland  j  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  being 
equally  animated  with  the  desire  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  which-  has 
arisen  between  them,  have  resolved 
to  negociatc  forthwith  a  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  for  that  purpose 
have  appointed  as  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, namely:— 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector  of 
'the  League  of  the  Rhine,  the  SiCur 
Jean  Baptiste  Nompere,  Coant  de 
Champagny,  Duke  of  Cadore,  Grand 
Eagle  Bearer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  fron 
Crown,  Kni«ht  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Andrew  of  Russia,  Grand  Dignitary 
of  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Grand 
Cross  of  tjie  Orders  of  the  Black  and 
Red  Eagles  of  Prussia,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Wurtzburg,  of  the  Or- 
der of  Fidelity  of  Baden,  of  the  Ord^r 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  his  said  Majesty's 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  Sieur 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  Chamberlain,  Marshal, of 
the  Armies  of  his  said  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Aastria,  and  Proprietary 


Commander  of  a  Regiment  of  Horse 
in  his  service  — 

Who,  having  previously  exchanges! 
their  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles : 

Art.  I.  There  shall,  from  the  day  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  present  Treaty,  be  peace  and 
friendship  between  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  KingofItaly» 
Protector  of  the  League  of  the  Rhine, 
and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Aas- 
tria, King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemiat 
their  Heirs  and  Successors,  their 
States  and  Subjects  respectively,  for 
ever.  * 

n.  The  present  Peace  is  also 
declared  to  be  common  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Spain,  his  Majesty 
the  King  ofliolland,  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Naples,  his  Majesty  the  Kino^ 
of  Bavaria,  his  Majesty  the  Kincj  of 
Saxony,  his  Majestv  the  King  of  Wir- 
temburg,  and  his  ^lajesty  the  King  of 
Westphalia,  his  most  eminent  High- 
ness the  Prince  Primate,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Grand  DukeofBadeni 
the  Grand  Duke'  of  Berg,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Wurtzburg,  and  all  tbje 
Princes  and  Members  of  the  League 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Allies,  in  the  pre- 
sent war,  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  King  ot  Italy,  Protec- 
tor of  the  League  of  the  Rhine. 

III.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, cedes,  as  well  for  himself,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  as  for  the  Prince* 
of  his  House,  their  heirs  and  respec- 
tive successors,  the  principalities* 
lordships,  domains,  and  territories, 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  also  all 
titles  which  may  accrne  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  same ;  and  ail  proper- 
ties, whether  manorial,  or  held  by 
them  under  an  especial  title,  Ijring 
within  the  said  territories. 

'1.  He  cedes  and  transfers  to  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
to  form  a  nart  of  the  Leagtic  of  the 
Rhine,  and  to  be  placed  at  his  dispo-' 
sition  for  the  interest  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  League: — 

The  territories  of  Saltzburf^  and 
Berchtolsgaden ;  that  part  of  Upper 
Austria,  situate  on  the  further  side  of 
a  line  running  from  the  Danube,  at 
the  village  of  btraas*,  therein  comp|-e- 
hending  Weissenkitch,  WedersdorfF, 
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Micbelbacb,  Griest,  Mucjcenhoffen, 
Heist,  and  Jedinaj  thence  iathe  di- 
rection of  Schwandstadt,  the  town  o^ 
Schwandstadt  on  the  Alter^aud  thence 
ascending  alon;;  the  bank  of  that 
river,  anduhe  lake  of  the  same  name, 
to  the  point  where  the  lake  touches 
Upon  the  territory  of  Saltzburg.  His 
]^fajesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  shall 
only  retain  in  property  the  woods  be-' 
longing  to  the  Salz-Gamnier-Gut» 
and  forming  part  of  the  manor  of 
Mondsee,  with  liberty  to  cut  and  carry 
tbeuce  the  brushwood,  but  without 
enjoying  any  right  of  sovereignty  up- 
on that  territory. 

.  «.  He  also  cedes  to  his  Majesty  the 
]Smperorof  the  French,  King  of  Italy, 


liczka,  and  to  the  westward  touch  upon 
Scawina,and  to  the  eastward  upon  the 
Beck,  which  falls  into  the  Vistula  zf, 
Bradegy. — Wieliczka  and  the  territory 
ofthebaltzpi is  shall  belong  in  common 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  tha 
King  of  Saxony.  Justice  shall  be  ad- 
ministered therein  in  the  name  of  the 
municipal  power;  there  shall  be  quar-, 
tered  there  only  the  troops  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  police,  and  they 
shallconsist  of  equal  numbers  of  thoso 
of  both  nations.  The  Austrian  salt 
from  Wieliczka,  in  its  conveyance 
over  the  Vistula,  and  through  the  du- 
chy of  Warsaw,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  toll-duties.  Corn  of  all  kinds, 
raised  in  Austrian  Gallicia,  may  alsa 


the  county  ofGontia,  the  manor  of  be  freely  exported  across  the  Vistula. 


Montefalcone,  the  goyernment  and 
city  of  Trieste,  Carniola,  with  its  de- 
pendencies on  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  the 
circle  of  Willach  in  Carinthia,  and  all 
tjie  territories  lying  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saavet  from  the  point  where 
that  river  leaves  Carniola,  along  it^ 
course  to  where  it  touches  the  n-on- 
tiers  of  Bosnia;  namely,  a  part  of  Pro- 
vincial Croatia,  six  districts  of  Mili- 
tary Croatia,  Fiume,  and  the  Hun- 
garian Litforale,  Austrian  Istria,  or 
the  district  of  Castua,  the  islands  de- 
pending on  the  ceded  territories,  and 
all  other  territories,  howsoever  named, 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Saave— ^ 
the  middle  stream  of  the  said  river 
serving  as  a  boundary  between  the 
two  states/ —  Lastly,  the  lordship  of 
Radzuns lying  in  theGranbunderland. 

3.  He  cedes  and  makes  over  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  SaxonV,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bohemia  depending  upon, 
and  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony^  namely,  the  pa 
rishes  and  villages  of  GuntersdorflT, 
Taubantranke,  Gerlochsheim,  Len- 
kersdorff,  Schirgiswald,  Winkel,.&c. 

4.  He  cedes  and  makes  over  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  to  be  united  to  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,the  whole  of  Wester 
or  New'Gallicia,  a  district  round  Cra- 
cow,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
to  be  hereafter  ascertained,  and  the 
circle  of  Zamosc,  in  Eastern  Gallicia. 
The  district  round  Cracow,  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  shall,  in  the 


direction  of  Podgorze,  have  for  its  cir-  provinces. 


His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony, 
may  form  such  an  arrangement  with 
regard  to  those  boundaries,  as  that  th^ 
San,  from  the  point  where  it  touches 
upon  the  circle  of  Zamosc,  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Vistula,  shall  serve 
as  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
both  states. 

.  5.  He  cedes  and  makes  over  to  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the 
easternmost  part  of  Gallicia,  a  tract  of 
territory  containing  a  population  of 
400,000  souls,  the  city  of  Bradi  being, 
nevertheless,  not  therein  included. 
This  territory  shall  be  amicably  ascer- 
tained by  commissioners  on  tlie  part 
of  both  empires. 

IV.  The  Teutonic  Order  having 
been  abolished  in  the  States  of  the 
League  of  the  Rhine,  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the  name  of 
his  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke 
Anthony,  abdicates  the  Grand  Master- 
ship of  that  order  iii  his  states,  and 
recognizes  the  dispositions  taken  with 
regard  to  the  property  of  the  order, 
locally  situated  out  of  the  Austrian 
territory.  Pensions  shall  be  assigned 
to  those  who  have  been  on  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  order. 

V.  The  debts  funded  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  ceded  provinces,  and  ad- 
lowed  by  the  states  of  the  said  pro* 
vinces,  or  accruing  from  expenc^ 
incurred  for  their  administration, 
shall  alone  follow  the  fate  of  those 


cunfference  the  distance  from  Pod- 
gorze to  Wieliczka.  The  line  of  de- 
luarkatioa  shall  pass   thiough  Wie- 


VI.  The  provinces  which  are  to  be 
restored  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  shall  be  administered  for 
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kis  behoof  by  the  A uftrian  constituted  complete  |>ardofi  fsr  the  itihabhsnts 
authorities,  ^roni  the  da^  of  exchaog-  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg,  who  have 
nig  the  ratification  oi  the  present  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection ;  so 
treaty;  and  the  Imperial  domains,  that  they  shall  noC  be  prosecuted 
wheresoever  situated,  from  the  1st  of  either  in  person  of  property.— His  Ma- 
Koveniber  next  It  is  nevertheless  jesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  equally 
understood,  that  the  French  army  in  engages  to  grant  a  full  and  complete 
this  country  shall  take  for  their  use  pardotf  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
whaterer  articles  cannot  be  supplied  ritories  of  Gallicia,  of  which  he  re« 
by  their  magaiines  for  the  subsistence  turns  into  possession,  whether  civiliot 
«f  the  troops  and  the  wants  of  the  military,  public  officers,  or  private 
bespitals;  and  also  whatever  shall  be  indiyiduals,  who  have  taken  partia 
necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  their  the  levying  of  troops,  or  the  formation 
lick,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  ma-  of  judicial  or  municipal  administra- 
gazines.-->An  arrangement  shall  be  tions;  or  in  any  other  prf>ceediDg 
made  between  the  nigh  contracting  whatsoever  during  the  war,  wbicb  io^ 
parties,  respecting  all  war  contribu-  habitants  shall  not  be  prosecuted  ia 
lions,  of  whatever  denomination,  pre-  their  persons  or  property.  They  shafl 
viously  imposed  on  the  Austrian  pro-  have  permission,  during  a  period  of 
Vinces  occupied  by  the  French  and  sixyears,  to  dispose  of  their  properties, 
allied  troops ;  in  consequence  of  wbicb  of  whatever  description  Ibey  may  be^ 
arransement  the  levying  of  the  said  to  sell  their  estates,  even  those  that 
contributions  shall  cease  from  the  day  have  been  considered  inalienablep 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.       such  as  ftdei  commissa  and  majwattu\ 

Vil  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  to  leave  the  country,  and  to  carry 
the  French,  King  of  Italy,  engages  to  with  them  the  produce  of  these  sales, 
give  no  obstruction  to  the  importation  in  specie,  or  effects  of  any  other  de* 
or  exportation  of  merchandize  into  scription,  without  paying  any  duty 
and  from  -Austria,  by  way  of  the  port  for  the  same,  or  experiencing  any  dif- 
pi Fiunie;  this,  nevertheless,  not  being  ficulty  6r  obstruction.—- The  same  ))er* 
l^onstrued  to  Include  English  goods  or  mission,  and  for  the  same  period,  shall 
manufactytet.  The  transit  duties  on  be  reciprocally  allowed  to  the  inl^a- 
the  gondii  ihus  imported  or  exported,  bitants  and  landholders  in  the  teni- 
«hall  be  lower  than  upon  those  of  ail  tories  ceded  by  the  present  treaty.— 
other  natiuns,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  The  inhabitants  of  the  ducby  of  War- 
exiepted.— An  inquiry  shall  be  in-  saw,  possessing  landed  estates  in  Au- 
stituted  tu  ascertain  whether  any  ad-  strian  Gallicia,  whether  public  oificera 
"vantages  can  be  allowed  to  theAustrian  or  private  individuals,  shall  enjoy  the 
trade,  in  the  other  ports  ceded  by  this  revenues  thereof,  without  paying  any 
treaty.  duty  thereon,    or  experiencing  any 

Vlll.  The  titles  of  domains,  archives,  obstruction, 
plans  ^nd  maps  of  the  countries,towns,       XI.  W  ithin  six  weeks  from  the  ex- 
and  fortresses  ceded,  shalj  be  given   change  of  the  present  treaty,   posts 
up  within  two  months  after  the  pjcriod  shall  be  erected,  to  inapk  the  bouO" 
of  the  ratification.  daries  of  Cracow,  upon  the  right  bank 

IX.  His  Majesty  the  Emp«ror  of  of  the  Vistula.  For  this  purpose  there 
Austria*  King  of  Hungary  apd  Bohe-  shall  be  nominated  Austrian,  French, 
inia,  en^ai,es  to  discharge  the  yearly  and  Saxon  commissioners.-7>The  same 
interest,  arrears,  and  capitals,  invested  pleasures  shall  be  adopted  within  the 
in  securities  of  the  government,  states,  same  period  upon  the  frontiers  of  Up- 
bank,  lottery,  or  other  public  establish-  per  Austria,  Saltzburgh,  Willacb,and 
ments,  by  subjects,  companies,  or  Carniola,  as  far  as  the  Saave.  The 
corporate  bodies  in  France,  the  king-  Thalweg  (stream)  of  the  Saave  shall 
dom  of  Italy,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  determine  what  islands  of  that  river 
of  Berg. — Measures  shall  also  be  taken  shall  belong  to  each  power.  For  this 
to  completely  liquidate  the  sum  due  purpose  French  and  Austrian  com- 
to  Mont  St  T^eresa^  now  Mont  Na-  missaries  shall  be  nominated. 

*  poleon,  at  Milan.  Xll.  A  military  convention  shall  be 

X.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  forthwith  entered  into,  to  regulate  the 
French  engages  to  procure  a  full  and  respeciiv^  periods  within  which  the 
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various  proviiictis  restored  to  his  Ma-  obsenre,  with  respect  to  each  other* 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  shall  be  the  same  cereranuial  iu  regard  to  rank 
evacuated.  The  s^id  convention  shall  and  other  points  of  etiquette,  as  beo* 
he  adjusted  on  the  basis,  that  Moravia  fore  the  present  war. 
sh^ll  be  evaluated  in  fourteen  days;       XVllL  The  ratifications  of  the  pre* 
that  part  of  Gallicia  which  remains  in  sent  treaty  shall  be  exchatfeed  withim 
possession  of  Austria,  the  city  and  dis-  six  days,  or  sooner,  if  possible.  - 
trict  of  Vienna,  in  one  month;  Lower       D^ne  and  signed  at  Vienna.  Oct 
Austria  m  two  months;   and  the  re-   14  jgog^ 
maining  districts  and  territories  not       *  (Signed) 
ceded  by  this  treaty  shall  be  evacu-        ,  „  tr  ^ 

ated  by  the  French  troops,  and  those      f  ^  No»ipkr j  de  Champ aony. 
of  their  allies,  in  two  months  and  a      Jo»n  ^^^^  ^^  Lichtekstwk, 
half,  or  earlier  if  possible,  from  the       We  have  ratified,  and  hereby  ratify 
exchange  of  the  ratification*.— This  the  above  treaty,  in  ail  and  every  of 
convention  shall  regulate  all  that  re*  the  articles  therein  contained;  declare 
lates  to  the  evacuations  of  the  hospitals   the  same  to  be  adopted,  confirmed, 
and  magazines  of  the  French  army,  and  established ;  and  engage  that  the 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Austrian  troops  same  shall  be  maintained  inviolable, 
into  the  territories  evacuated  by  the       i„  confirmation  whereof  we  have 
French  or  their  allies;  and  also  the   hereto  affixed  our  signature,  with  our 
evacuation  of  that  part  of  Croatia  ^^n  jja^a.  being  countersigned  and 
ceded  by  the  present  treaty  to  his  Ma-  sealed  with  our  frtipcrial  5e  J. 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  _ .  ^  ,1 

XIII.  The  prisoners  of  war  taken  by   ^  ^'^^^J  *^   ^^,1   Imperial   camp  at 
France  and  her  allies  ft-om  Austria,  Schoenbrunn,  October  15,  I8O9. 
and  by  Austria  from  France  and  her  (Signed)        NAPOLEON, 

allies  that  have  not  yet  been  released,  3    ^^^^  Emperor, 

shall  be  given  up  withm  fourteen  days  -^  ^  ^  ,-^-     ..      ^ 

after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  Champagny.    Mi;?i#/er  fit 

of  the  present  treaty.  „  „  {f'^"  4fifrf'     ^ 

XJV.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  "•  »•  M  a  ret.  i^iww/erSwe- 

the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector  tar^  of  State. 

of  the  League  of  the  Rhine,  guarantees  Certified  by  us,  the  Anrh-Chancellor 
the  inviolability  of  the  possessions  of  of  Stato, 

his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Eugene  Napoleon. 

King  ofHnngary  and  Bohemia,  in  the  . 

state  in  which  they  shall  be,  in  con-  _  ^  _  , 

sequence  of  the  present  treatv.  Treaty  of  Peace  ietvcen  Sweden 

XV.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  ,  ^^^  Russia. 

Austria,  recognizes  all  the  alterations       In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  undi- 
which  have  taken  place,  or  may  §ub-   vided  Trinity, 

sequently  take  place  in  Spain,  Por-       His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
tugal,  and  Italy.  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 

XVI.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russias,  equally  animated  by  the  desiie 
Austria,  desirous  to  co-operate  in  the  of  causing  the  advantages  of  Peace  to 
restoration  of  a  maritime  peace,  ac-  succeed  to  the  calamities  of  War,  and 
cedes  to  the  prohibitory  system  with  of  re-establishing  harmony  and  j;ood 
respect  to  England,  adopted  by  France  understanding  between  tjieir  States, 
and  Russia,  during  the  present  mari-  have,  to  this  effect,  appointed  their 
time  war.  His  Imperial  Majesty  shall  Plenipotentiaries;  namely,  his  Ma- 
break  off  all  intercourse  with  Great  jesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  Paron 
Britain,  and  with  respect  to  the' Eng-  Count  Louis  Bogislas;  Christophgr 
lish  Government,  place  himself  in  the  de  Stedinck,  one  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
situation  he  stood  in  previous  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  General  of  In? 
present  war.  fantry  of  the  Swedish  armicsy  Knight 

XVII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  and  Commander  of  the  Swedish  Or- 
the  French,  King  of  Italy,  and  his  ders.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  gword.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
King  of  Hungary  an4  Pohemisii  shall  Anclrew,  of  St.  Alexander  Ncwsk' 
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and  of  St  Anne  of  tbe  first  classy 
and  M.  Andrew  Frederick  Skjolde* 
rand.  Colonel  and  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sword;  and  hi*  Majesty 
tbe  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias*  Connt 
Nicholas  Romanzofi*,  actual  Privy 
Counsellor,  Member  of  the  Counsel 
of  State,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Senator,  ac- 
tual Chamberlain,  Knight  of  the  Or- 
der, of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alexander 
Newsky,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
StWIadimir,  audef  St.  Anneof  the 
First  Classes,  Grand  £agle  of  tlie  Le- 
gion of  Honour  of  France,  Knight  of 
the  Roval  Prussian  Orders  of  the 
Black  Eagle  and  Red  Eagle,  and  of 
the  Royal  Dutch  Ordet  of  the  Union, 
and  M.  David  Alopeiis,  actual  Cham- 
berlain, Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  St  Wladimir  of  the 
Second  Class,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the 
First; — who,  after  the  exchange  of 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  to 
he  good,  and  in  due  form,  have  agreed 
npon  the  following  Articlesr— 

Art.  I.  There  shall  henceforth  be 
peace,  friendship,  and  good  under- 
standing between  hjs  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  The  high 
contracting  parties  will  make  it  their 
chief  study  to  maintain  a  perfect  har- 
mony between  themselves,  their 
States  and  Subjects,  and  will  carefully 
avoid  whatever  may  hereafter  disturb 
the  union  ^o  happily  re-established. 

II.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  having  manifested  the 
invariable  resolution  not  to  separate 
Ms  interests  from  those  of  his  allies, 
and  his  Swedish  Majesty  wishing  to 
■give,  in  favour  of  his  subjects,  all  the 
extent  possible  to  the  advantages  of 
the  Peace,  promises  and  engages,  in 
the  most  solemn  and  binding  manner, 
to  neglect  nothing  which,  on  his  part, 
piay  tend  to vt he  prompt  conclusion  of 
Peace  between  him  and  his  Majesty 
tbe  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of 
Jtaly,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  oy  the  means  of 
the  direct  negociations  alread}'  com- 
znenced  with  these  Powers. 

HI.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, in  order  to  give  an  evident  proof 
of  his  desire  to  renew  the  most  inti' 
mate  relations  with  the  august  allies 
of  Jus  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 


Rutsiat,  promises  to  adhere  to  tbe 
continental  system,  with  such  modi- 
fications  as  shall  be  more  particularly 
stipulated  in  the  negociatiou  which  is 
about  to  be  opened  between  Sweden, 
France,  and  Denmark.  —  Meanwhile, 
his  Swedish  Majesty  engages,  from 
tbe  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  tbe 
present  treaty,  to  order  that  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  shall  bt 
closed,  both  to  the  ships  of  war  and 
merchantmen  of  Great  Britain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  importation  of 
salt  and  colonial  productions,  which 
habit  Ws  rendered  necessary  to  the 
people  of  Sweden."His  Majes^  the 
Emperor  of  the  Russias  promises  be- 
fore hand,  to  consent  to  every  modi- 
fication which  his  allies  may  consider 
just  and  fit  to  be  admitted  in  favour 
of  Sweden  with  respect  to  commerce 
and  mercantile  navigation. 

IV.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  suc- 
cessors to  the  throne  and  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  renounces  irrevocably  and 
in  perpetuity  in  favour  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
his  successors  to  the  throne  and  em- 
pire of  Russia,  all  his  right4ind  titles 
to  the  government  hereafter  specified, 
which  have  been  conquered 'from  the 
crown  of  Sweden  by  the  arms  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  in  the  present  war, 
namely, —  I  he  Government  of  Kyme- 
uagard,  Nyiand,  an/i  Tavastchus,  Abo 
and  Bjorneborg,  with  the  isles  Aland, 
Savolax  and  Corelia,  Wasa,  Ulea- 
borg,  and  part  of  West  Bothnia  ex- 
tending to  the  river  of  Tomea,  as  shall 
be  fixed  in  the  subsequent  article  in 
the  demarkation  of  the  frontiers— 
Thes^  governments,  with  all  the  in- 
habitants, towns,  ports,  fortresses,  vil- 
lages, and  islands,  as  we^!  as  all  the 
de|>endei»cie8,  prerogatives,  rights, 
and  emoluments,  shall  henceforth 
belong  in  full  property  and  sovereign- 
ty to  the  Empire  of  Russia,  and  shall 
remain  incorporated  with  it.  To  this 
effect  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 

fjrornises,  in  the  most  solemn  and  ob- 
igatory  n^nner,  as  well  for  himself 
as  for  his  successors,  and  all  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  never  to  makeany* 
claim,  direct  or  indirect  ou  tbe  said 
Govei  nments^  Provinces,  Islands,  and 
Territories,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
whicb'sliall,  in  virtue  of  Ais  renunci- 
ation»  be  relieved  from  the  hom^^ 
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&«d  oath  of  fidelity  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  the  Cfrown  of  Sweden. 

V.  The  sea  of  Aland,  (Alands  Haf) 
the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  and  the  river$ 
c^Torneaand  Muonio,  shall  hereafter 
form  the  frontier  between  Russia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sweden.  The  nearest 
islands  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
main  land  of  Aland  and  Finland  shall 
belong  to  Russia,  and  those  which  are 
nearest  to  the  Swedish  coast,  shall  be- 
long to  Sweden.  The  most  advanced 
points  of  the  Russian  territory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Tornea,  shall  be 
the  isle  of  Bjorken,  the  port  of  Rente- 
hamn,  and  the  peninsula  on  which 
the  town  of  Tornea  stands.  The  fron- 
tier shall  then  beextended along  the 
river  Tornea  to  the  confluence  of  the 
two  branches  of  that  river  near  Ken- 
gis.  It  shall  then  follow  the  course  of 
the  river  Muonio,  passing  in  the  front 
of  Muonioniska,  Muonio  Ofreby,  Pa- 
lajoens^  Rultane,  Euontckis,  Keilotti- 
jorfoi,  Palsiko,  Nuimaka,  Raunulla, 
and  Kilpisjaure,  to  Norway.  In  the 
course  of  the  rivers  Tornea  and  Muo- 
nio, such  as  it  has  been  described,  the 
islands  situated  to  the  East  of  the 
Tbalwag,  shall  belong  to  Russia,  and 
those  to  the  west  of  the  Thalwag  to 
Sweden.  Imniediately  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications,  engineers 
shall  be  appointed  on  each  side,  who 
shall  proceed  to  the  before  mentioned 
places,  to  fix  the  limits  along  the 
rivers  Tornea  and  Muonio,  according 
to  the  above  described  line. 

VI.  Hi&  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  having  already  given  the 
inost  manifest  proofs  of  the  clemency 
and  justice  with  which  he  has  resolved 
to  govern  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  has  acquired,  by  gene- 
rously, and  of  his  own  spontaneous 
act,  assuring  to  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  rights,  property,  and 
privileges,  his  Sweoish  Majesty  consi- 
ders himself  thereby  dispensed  from 
performing  the  otherwise  sacred  duty 
of  making  reservations  in  the  above 
respects  in  favour  of  his  former  sub- 
jects. 

VII.  On  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
sent Treaty,  information  thereof  shall 
be  transmitted  immediately,  and  with 
the  greatest  tielerity,  to  the  Generals 
of  the  respective  armies,  and  hostili- 
ties shall  entirely  cease  on  both  sides, 
both  by  sea  and  land.    Those  acts  of 


hostility  which  may  in  the  mean  time 
be  committed,  shall  be  regarded  as 
null»  and  shall  not  infringe  this  Trea- 
ty, Whatever  may  be,  during  the 
intervening  period,  taken  or  conquer- 
ed on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  shall 
be  faithfully  restored. 

VIII.  Within  four  weeks  after  thtt 
exchange  of  the  Ratification  of  th6 
present  Treaty,  the  troops  of  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  cjf  Russia  shall 
evacuate  We^t  Bothnia,  and  repass 
the  river  Tornea.  During  the  said 
four  weeks  there  shall  be  made  no  re- 
el uisition  of  any  kind  whatever  on  the 
inhabitants;  and  the  Russian  army 
shall  draw  its  supplies  and  subsist- 
ence from  its  own  magazines,  esta* 
blished  in  the  towns  of  West  Bothnia* 
If,  during  the  negociations,  the  Impe* 
rial  troops  have  penetrated  in  any 
other  direction  into  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  they  shall  evacuate  the  coun- 
tries they  have  occupied,  in  virtue  of 
the  before  stipulated  conditions.    - 

IX.  All  the  prisoners  of  war  made 
on  either  side  by  sea  or  land,  and  all 
the  hostages  delivered  during  the  war, 
shall  be  restored  in  mass,  and  without 
ransom,  as  speedily  as  possible;  buf 
at  the  latest  within  tnree  months, 
reckoning  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications;  but  if  any  prisoners 
may  be  prevented  by  sickness,  or 
other  cause,  from  returning  into  their 
country  within  the  period  specified, 
they  shall  not  thereby  be  consi^erea 
as  having  forfeited  the  right  stipulat- 
ed above.  They  shall  be  obliged  to 
discharge,  or  to  give  security  for 
the  debts  they  may  have  contracted' 
during  their  captivity  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  in  which  they 
may  have  been  detained.  The  «x- 
pences  which  may  have  been  incurred 
by  the  high  contracting  parties  for  all 
subsistence  and  maintenance  of  the 
prisoners,  shall  be  reciprocally  re- 
nounced, and  provision  shall  respec- 
tively be  made  for  their  subsistence, 
and  the  expence  of  their  journey  t6 
the  frontiers  of  both  places,  where 
Commissioners  for  their  Sovereigns 
shall  be  directed  to  receive  them. 
The  Finland  soldiers  and  seamen  are, 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  Kussia,  excepted  from  this  res- 
titution, with  reference  to  the  capitu- 
lations which  have  taken  place,  if 
they   grant  them   4  different  right. 
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The  mtlito^y  tnd  other  officers  oa*  mediately  removed,  and  the  propei^ 

tivct  of  Finland,  who  majr  wish  to  shall  be  reserved  to  the  owners;  it 

remain  shall  enjoy  that  privilege,  and  being  well  understood  that  snch  as 

the  full  exercue  of  all  their  rights  become  subjects  of  either  of  the  two 

over  their  property,    debts  and  ef-  Powers,  in  virtue  of.  the    preceding 

fects  which  they  now  have  or  may  article,  shall  have  no  right  to  clain 

bereafter  have  in  the  kingdom  of  S we*  from  the   Sovereign  of  whom  tbej 

den,  on  the  footing  of  the  lOth  article  have  ceased  to  be  a  sublect  the  an- 

ofthe  present  Treaty.  nuities  or  pensions  which  may  have 

X.  The  Fins  now  in  Sweden,  as  been  obtained  in  virtue  of  acts  of 

well  as  the  Swedes  now  in  Finland,  grace.  Concessions,  or  appointmeott 

•hall  be  at  full  liberty  to  return  into  for  preceding  services, 

their   respective    countries,    and  to  XII.  The  titles,  domains/archive!* 

dispose  of  their  property,  moveable  ^nd  other  documents,  public  and  prt* 

ana  immoveable,  witnout  paying  any  vate,  the  plans  and  charts  of  fortresses, 

duty  of  removal,  or  any  other  impost  towns,  and  territories,  devolved  iiy 

due  on  the  like  occasions.    The  sub-  the  present  treaty  to  his  Majesty  the 

jects  of  the  two  high  Powers  establish*  Emperor  of  all  the  Russ^as,  including 

ed  in  either  countrv,  Sweden  or  Fin-  the  charts  and  papers  which  may  Iks 

land,  shall  have  full  liberty  to  estab-  deposited    in  the  Surveyor's  Office 

lish  themselves  in  the  other  during  shall  be  faithfully  delivered  up  within 

the  space  of  three  years,  from  the  date  the  space  of  six  months:  or  if  that 

of  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  period  should  be  found  too  short,  at 

the  present  treaty ;  but  shall  be  held  the  latest  within  one  year. 

to  sell  or  alienate,  during  the  said  pc-  XIII.   Immediately  after    the  ex- 

riod,  to  any  subject  of  the  Power  whose  change  of  the  ratifications,  the  high 

dominions  they  desire  to  auit.  -The  contracting  Parties  shall  remove  all 

property  of  those  who,  at  tlie  expira-  sequestrations  which  may  have  been 

tion  of  the  above  term,  have  not  com-  placed  on  the  ))roperty  or  revenues  of 

plied  with  this  regulation,  shall  be  the  respective  inhabitants  of  the  two 

sold  at  a  public  sale  by  authority  of  countries  and   the  public  estabiisli* 

the    Magistrate^    and   the    produce  ments  therein  situated. 

thereof   delivered    to    the     owners.  -    XIV.  The  debts,  both  public  and 

During  the  three  years  above  fixed,  private,  contracted  by  the  Fios  in 

it  shall  be  allowable  to  all  to  make  Sweden,    and,  vice   versa,    by   tfae 

such  use  as  they  may  please  of  their  Swedes  In  Finland,  shall  bediscbarg- 

property,  the  peaceable  enioyiiient  of  ed  on  the  terms  ^nd  conditio|is  stipu-. 

which  IS  formally  secured  and  gua-  iated. 

ranteed  to  them.  They  may,  them-  XV.  The  subjects  of  either  of  the 
selves  or  their  agents,  pass  freely  from  high  contracting  Parties,  to  whom 
•ne  state  to  the  other  in  order  to  iuDeritances  may  fall  in  the  states  of 
manage  their  adairs,  without  expe-  one  or  the  other,  may,  without  obsts- 
riencing  any  obstacle  whatever  in  cJe,  take  possession  of  the  same,  and 
consequence  of  their  quality  of  sub-  enjoy  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
jects  of  the  other  Power.  laws.  The  exercise  of  this  right,  how- 
XL  There  shall  henceforth  be  a  ever,  in  Finland,  is  subject  to  tbe 
perpetual  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  stipulations  of  article  X.  in  virtue  of 
a  general  amnesty  for  the  respective  which  the  proprietor  shall  either  fix 
subjects,  whose  opinions,  in  favour  of  his  residence  in  the  country,  or  sell 
one  or  the  other  of  the  high  contract-  the  inheritance  within  three  years, 
log  Parties  during  the  present  war,  XVI.  The  duration  of  the  Treaty 
may  have  rendered  them  suspected  of  Commerce  between  the  high  Con- 
or liable  to  punishment.  No  trial  tracting  Parties  being  lithited  to  the 
khall  hereafter  be  instituted  against  17th  (29th)  October,  1811,  his  Ma- 
them  on  such  grounds.  If  any  pro*  jesty  Jthe  Emperor  of  Russia  con- 
cess  have  been  commenced,  it  shall  sents  not  to  reckon  its  interruption 
be  annulled  and  superseded,  and  no  during  the  war;  and  that  the  said 
new  proceeding  shall  be  commenced.  Treaty  shall  continue  in  force  until 
AH  sequestrations  of  property  or  re-  the  1st  (l3th)  of  Feb.  1813,  withre- 
tenuM  thaU  in  cooieq,uence  be  im*  spect  to  every  thing  not  contrary  if 
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the  depositioBs  of  the  Commercial  shall  be  prohibited,  are  excepted,  but 
Manifesto  used  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  quantity  in  arrear,  inconsequence 
January  1,  1809.  of  such  order,  maybe  made  up  whett 

XVn.  The  territories  incorporated  the  prohibition  shall  be  nemoTed. 
^'ith  the  Russian  Empire  in  virtue  of  XIX.  With  respect  to  salutes  at  sea, 
this  Treaty,  being  attached  to  Swe-  the  two  high  contracting  parties  asjre* 
flen  by  commercial  relations,  which  to  regulate  them  on  the  footing  of  the 
long  intercourse,  neighbourhood,  and  most  perfect  equality  between  the 
reciprocal  wants  have  rendered  al-  two  Crowns^,  When  their  vessels  of 
most  indispensible ;'  the  high  con-  war  meet  at  sea,  the  salutes  shall  take 
tracting  Parties,  desirous  of  preserv-  place  in  conformity  to  the  rank  of  the 
ing  to  their  subjects  these  means  of  commanders,  in  such  manner  that  he 
Jnutual  advantage,  agree  to  make  who  holds  the  superior  rank  shall  re- 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  neces-  ceive  the  first  salute,  which  shall  be 
sary  for  consolidating  them.  In  the  returned  gun  for  gun.  If  the  com- 
inean  time,  until  they  come  to  an  manders  are  of  equal  rank  no  sa- 
understanding  on  this  subject,  the  lute  shall  take, place  on  either  side: 
Fins  shall  have  the  power  of  import-  before  castles,  fortresses,  and  at  th« 
ing  from  Sweden,  ore,  smelted  iron,  entrance  of  ports,  the  party  arriving 
lime,  stones  for  building  smelting  shall  salute  first,  and  the  !talute shall 
furnaces,  and  in  general  all  the  other  be  returned  gun  for  gtm. 
productions  of  the  soil  of  Sweden.  ^  XX.  Difficulties  which  may  arise 
In  return  the  Swedes  may  export  on  points  not  determined  by  thit 
fV6m  Finland,  cattle,  fish,  corn.  Treaty,  shall  be  discussed  and  settled 
cloth,  pitch,  planks,  wooden  utep-  by  Ambassadors,  or  Ministers  Pieni- 
ijkof  all  kinds,  wood  for  building,  potentiary  respectively  appointed^ 
and,  in  general,  all  the  other  produc»>  who  shall  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
tious  of  the  soil  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  conciliation  which  has  dictated  the 
This  traffic    shall    be    re-established  Treaty. 

and  maintaitied  to  the  1st  (13th)  of  XXL  This  Treaty  shall  be  rati^ed 
October,  1811,  precisely  on  the  same  by  the  two  Contracting  Powers;  an4 
footing  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  the  ratifications  exchange^  in  proper 
shall  be  liable  to  no  interruption  or  and  due  form. within  four  weeks,  or 
burthen,  with  the  reservation  of  such  sooner,  if  possible,  reckoning  from  the 
restrictions  as  the  political  relations  day  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
of  the  tw6  states  may  render  neces-  Treaty,  In  faith  of  which  we,  the  un* 
sary..  dersigned,  in  vjrtue  of  our  full  powers, 

XVIII.  The  annual  exportation  of  have  signed  the  present  Treaty  of 
50,000  tschetwerts  of  corn  purchased  Peace,  and  have  thereto  aiffixed  ouir 
in  the  ports  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  seals. 

or  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Russia,  Done  at  Friedricksham  this  5- 17th 
is  granted  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  of  Sept.  in  the  year  of  Grace, 

Sweden,  free  of  the  export  duty,  on  1809. 

proof  being  shewn  that  the  purchase      Count  Nicolas  deRomanzoff, 
has  been  made  on  his  account,  or  in       David  Alopeus, 
virtue  of  his  authority.     Years   of      Count  Stedinck, 
tcarcity,  in    w^ich   the  exportation      A.  F.  Skjolpebrand.    . 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES. 

BUCKiNOH  AMSHiRB,  barges  of  93  tons  burthen  will  be  al»le 

ANEW  aqueduct,  composed  of  ^  pass  it. 
cast  iron,  supported  by  three  CAMBaiDCBSHtRE. 

pillars  of  freestone,  is  to  be  erected  A  more  extraordinary  feat  in  ring* 
Dear  Stoney  Stratford.  The  middle  ing  than  was  achieved  at  Soham,  in 
pillar  to-be  34  feet  in  height,  standing  this  county,  on  Monday  the  20th  of 
tt^on  a  base  ^  feet  long  by  8  feet  November,  has  perhaps '  never  been 
wide.  The  aqueduct  will  be  100  feet'  recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  art.  A 
bug,  and   8  feet  in  width,  so  that  complete    peal,  of  ^9,m  ^cltanges  of 

iJKiVERSAi.  Mao.  Vojl. XII,  Si 
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Osfvrd  Treble  Boh  was  neatly  and  dis-  a  horse  in  ftiH  speed.  On  one  of 
tifictly  ronjc  in  three  hours  and  thirty-  these  fragments  is  **  QuintiHani.  M" 
five  ininwt*»s,  by  eii;bt  persons,  all  of  as  distinct  as  if  just  turned  out  of  the 
the  same  name,  (Tebbit)  being  three'  maker's  hands.  Scvefal  coins  have 
brothers  and  their  sons;  one  of  them  also  been  found;  one  of  tbem,  silver, 
onlv  iSvcarfi  ofa^e.  '     in  tolerabie  pi  eservation,  has  **Anto» 


A  new  turnpike  road,  between  Wis- 
bech and  T'lorney,  is  intended  to 
faciUtate  the  communication  between 
the  eastern  counties  and  those  in  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Dud.']  At  Cambridge,  in  hi^^OOth 
wear,  Mr.  Richard  Reynoids*  formerly 
butler  of  Caius  College  >.  an  antiqua- 
rian, and  rather  eccentric  character. 
His  rurions  museum  at  his  house  on 
the  Maiket  Hill  he  used  to  he  very 
proud  of  shewing  to  strangers.    By 


niniis"  ^uite  legible  round  the  head: 
on  the  reverse  is  a  figure  of  Justice 
sitting^.  A  copper  coin,  in  still  better 
preservation,  has,  round  the  head, 
**  Faustina  Augusta ;"  and  On  the  re- 
verse is  a  figure  standing  with  tlm 
legend,  **Junoni  Reginae.    S.  C.** 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The  Committee  of  the  Leicester* 
shire  and  Rutlandshire  Agricultural 
Society,  having  examined  the  nature 
of  the  compost  dunghills,  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  Wright,  of  Sickworth, 


his  will,  he  directed  that  his  coffin  near  Stamford,  have  awarded  him  the 
•houid  not  be  made  in  the  usnal  shape,  premium  of  the  Society,  offered  in 
lint  like  a  box  to  which  a  lock  is  fixed,  1808,  and  have  also  ordered  his  state- 
and  the  key  delivered  to  the  oare  of  ment  niade  on  the  subject  to  be 
his  executor.  Upon  the  top  of  the  printed. 
box  a  leaden  plate  i^  affixed,  whereon  korvolk. 

the  letters  R.  R.  are  in  cnbed.  Some  idea  of  the  e?ctent  of  Norfolk 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  ^^^   2*^  ^^   formed,  when   it  \% 

A  white  flat  potatoe  root,  was  lately  J^^^^  ^^^  P"^  occupier  m  the  west- 
dugout  of  the  carden  of  Mr.  John  ern  district  last  year  expended  more 
Williams,of  Cheltenham,  which  pro-  **>^n  Vu^^-  ^?^  only  one  sort  of  ma- 
«uced  potatoes  that  measured  half  a  "ure.  (brought  many  milea)  notwitb- 
hukeland  one  quarter,  and  toeighinff  «tanjlmgthe  immense  quantity  made 
jbrtif  pounds  and  a  half',    in  number  ^  ^""'^^^  »"[*  ^^.e.  gJ^at  number  of 


I 


sheep,  annuallv  folded  on  the  grounds. 
On  another  rarra  45  acres  are  con* 
tnmed  in  roads  across  the  lands. 

Died,]    After  a  short  but  painful 

illness,  supported  with  tnanly  fbrti^ 

tude,  departed  this  life,  in. toe  50th 

year  of  his  age,  ""John  Gur'ney,  Esq. 

pf  Earl  Ham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  one 

of    the     Society    of    Friends,   and 

-,-    '   .  ,       I  .  ^    ^  ^^  the   firm  of  the  Norwich,  Yar- 

Th^piuiers  employed  in  search  of  ^^^^^^     ^  and    other  Banb.- 

feoal,  in  this  connjy.  have  discovered    p^^^  ^^  ^^,         j^  ^^  j^j^  ,j^^  ^^^ 

near  Chetkley  a  considerable  vein  of  gentleman  distinguished  himself  ty 4 

•tone,  sinala^  to  that  fouRd  over  the   ^,^^  application  to  business,  and  to 


"idST  of  good  full  sized  potatoes.  A 
targe  potatoe  was  planted  whole,  and 
when  it  came  up,  was  carefully  mould- 
ed at  different  times,  to  the  height  of 
f3  inches.  Some  time  after  which  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  good  manure  was 
thrown  on  to  it,  which  h^^  cagse4  so 
extraordinary  a  production. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


collieries  in.  Staffordshire,  and  are 
iconsequently  proceeding  w)th,  in- 
creased hopes  of  bupcess. 


The 


LANCASHIRE. 

workmen    lately   carrying   ^ 


applica 
the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge; 
find  on  all  public  occasions,  when  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow- citizens  and  the 
prosperity  of  b>s  country  were  the 
topics  of  debate,  lie  ever  shewed  him- 


llrain    through    the    upper    part    of  self  a  warjn  advocate  for  the  rights  of 

Church  Street,  Lanrasier,  discovered  the  people,  and  proved  his  ardent  at< 

thefoondationof  a  Roman  wall,  coin-  tachnient  to    his  native  I|md.     Hi« 

posed  of  lar^e  hewn  stones,  laid  in  natural  urbanity  of  manners,  and  hit 

regular  courses;  also  many  fragments  munificent    hospitality,    were  rarely 

ofa  beautiful  led  pottery,  wjlh  figures  equalled,  and  not  to  be  surpassed.-* 

trmbossed  in  relief.    On  one  there  is  In  the  fulfillment  of  the  v4rions  da- 

Ap^sllo  playing  oa  a  lyre  j  on  another,  ties  of  a  hvtobMid,.  a  ^tr,  a  brotber> 
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and  iL  frl«iid»  hit  conduct  was  liigfily 
wi^rtby  imitation,  and  tlic  recollection 
«f  his  virtues  will  endear  his  memory 
to  all  those  vrho  had  the  pleasure  of 
bis  acquaintance.  £leTen  children 
(who  long  ago  buried  an  amiable  mo- 
ther) mua^  with  greater  poignancy  of 
crief^  lament  the  death  of  such  a 
mherl  Great  and  severe  as  is  to^ 
them,  an4  to  other  numerous  and"" 
afflicted  relatives,  their  loss,  how  much 
more  ^severe,  will  It  prove  to  those 
many  persons  who  were  the  constant 
ol?iect8  of  his  benevolence !  a  br-ne- 
Toleoce  which  was  proportioned  to 
bis  ample  means  of  bestowing  it,  and 
vhicb^  in  accordance  with  the  pure 
dtoclrioes  of  Christianity,  was  extend- 
ed withrout  any  regard  to  sect  or 
country ! 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

U*W.]  At  Fiiieshade,  the  scat  of 
ber  father,  the  Hon.  J.  Monckton, 
where  the  was  on  a  visit,  Eleanor, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Harborough, 
aged  38.  She  has  left  one  son,  the 
present  Earl  of  Harborough,  la  minor, 
and  four  daughters. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Mwts  at  Duddleston, — The  distur- 
bance originated  in  an  absurd  notion, 
entertained  by  several  persons  Who 
have  made  encroachments,  and  built 
cottages  upon  the  heath,  that  no  one 
h^  ^ny  dominion  there  as  lord  of  the 
manor  (because  it  is,  as  they  please 
to  term  it,  *•  a  lawless  place")  and 
consequently  that  the  mere  act  of  in- 
croachment  gives  the  occupant  an 
immediate  and  vabsolute  right  to  the 
soil.  Under  the  in^uence  of  this  sad 
delusion,  these  poor  people  have  at- 
tempted to  resist  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  lately  passed,  for 
the  inclosare*of  the  common  lands  in 
puddleston.  Soon  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  the  devisees 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Pow!s,-as  lord  of 
the  manor,  by  their  agents,  humanely 
signified  their  intention  of  granting 
the  cottagers  leases  of  their  cottages, 
for  a  term  ot  81  years,  6v  far  two  lives, 
ji^  their  own  option,  at  very  trj fling 
annual  rents :  and  it  is  to  be  regretteo^ 
that  so  benevolent  an  offer  had.  not 
produced  a  very  different  effect  upon 
their  conduct— The  Commissioner 
iS^ppointed  to  ^execute  the  powers  of 
tht;  Act,  having  been  menaced  and 
eimructed  in  ^v^y  stags-of  his  doty. 


and  finding  ft  ^erl^  impostible  to 
proceed  in  his  operations  of  dreinini*^ 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  Accord* 
Jngly,  on  Monday  the  30th  ult.  %\% 
magistrates,  and  several  special  con- 
stables, attended  at  Duddleston  Heatlu 
A  large  mob  of  women,  and  several 
men  had  previously  assembled  tfaerei» 
The  women  soon  evinced  a  dctermi* 
nation  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the 
workmen,  and  very  assiduously  re- 
placed the  sods  aa^oon  as  they  were 
dug  out  of  the  ground.  The  magis- 
trates, endeavoured,  by  explanation 
and  mild  and  temperate  exhortationi» 
to  make  th^se  deluded  people  sensible 
of  the  illegality  of  their  conduct,  and 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  to 
which  it  would  lead  \  but  all  adnioni- 
tions  were  wholly  disregarded*  The 
mob  became  more  clamorous,  and  the 
women  persisted  in  obstructing  tha 
Commissioner  and  his  workmen.  In 
this  state  of  uproar  the  prodamataoQ 
directed  hy  the  riot  act,  was  read^ 
Nearly  two  hours  elapsed — sti)l  the 
mob  did  not  disperse.  The  magis- 
trates then  sent  for  a  party  of  the  Os- 
westry Yeomanry.  Cavalry,  command* 
ed  by  Major  Warriagtoo,  who  being 
stationed  within  a  few  miles,  promptly 
obeyed  the  call.  On  the  arrival  cm 
the  cavalry  another  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Commissioner's  workmen,  sup- 
j)orted  by  the  civil  power,  to  proceed 
with  the  drain.  Tnis  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
mob,  and  in  the  course  of  the  strug- 

Se  many  hard  blows  were  struck  by 
e  constables,  and  returned  by  their 
opponents.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
cavalry  (dismounted)  was  then  order- 
ed to  the  assistance  of  the  constables, 
and  by  their  joint  exertioiw,  three  of 
the  ringleaders  and  two  Women  were 
secured:  the  r^st  of  the  men  ran  off, 

SOMER^q5*tSHlRE. 

Died,']  Hugh  Downman,  who, forup- 
wards  of  SOk  years,  ^actised 'medicine 
in  Exeter,  with  singular  reputation 
andsuccess.  His  virtues  and  talents,  the 
blameless  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  extent  of  his  literary  attain* 
ments,  gained  him  universal  esteem. 
His  poetical  productions  have  been 
^neraliy  and  highly  respected  j  and 
as  equally  subservient  to  his  pro- 
fession and  the  dearest  interests  of 
htunamty^  his  di4acti^  poem  «f  Ik* 
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FANCY  bft  been  received  with  pc-  nev^t  compoied  aey  thing  htys>Mm 

culiar  app)au8f.  inarch  or  a  country  dance;  be  wm 

At  Bath  Easton,  Sir  Gcore;e  Cole-  not  a  stranger  to  countrepoints or  tho* 
brnoke,  bait,  formerly  a  merchant  and  rou^h  base.  He  could  perform  very 
broker  in  Londc^n,  nf  the  first  emi-  respectably  on  the  piano-forte^  harp, 
nencc  and  most  rxtrnsive  dealings;  violin,  violoncello,  flute,  ckirionet, 
but  his  commercia]  concerns  were  stacato,  trumpet*  and  bi^lebor& 
ruined  by  an  avaricious  speculation  He  also  tuned  a  set  of  beiU,  and  fix^ 
in  alum*  them  in  a  frame,  with  keys,  like  a 

$UREV-  piano- forte.      He  used  to    play  the 

Atalatcnieelin^oftheSnrryAgri-  treble  of  arty  tune  on  the  bells,  and 
cultural  Society,  held  at  R ei gate,  the  base  on  the  piano-forte.  which  had 
among:  other  premiums  awarded.  Wre  an  agreeable  effect ;  he  also  framed  a 
the  followipff?— To  William  Baldwin,  set  of  musical  glasses,  which  he  could 
baving  lived  96  years  in  one  service,  touch  very  agreeably.-rAt a  mechanic 
-S/.2S.— To  James  Saunders,  having  be  was  an  excellent  cabinet-maker, 
lived  45  years  in  the  same  service,  •nd  finished  his  work  in  the  neates* 
4/. 48— To  John  Batchelor,  having  manner;  he  made  several  harps  and 
broutiht  up  a  family  of  twelve  chil-  wolins,  and  almott  every  article  m  the 
dren'without  parochial  aid,  6/.  6s.—  cabinet- male ing  branch.  He  had  a 
And  toMr.T.  Mea-er,  for  producing  j^^he,  and  was  a  very  expert turne^ 
the  best  South  Down  Ram,  a  cup,  be  was  also  extremely  well  acq uaiiAed 
^aluc  10/.  108.  ^^t"  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  building,  as  he  erected 

\vv      IK  ^  music- room  entirely  by    ^inuelf; 

T^•J^    r\T?^?     lu    oj«    *    *    for.  besides  forming  the  plan,  he  exe- 

T>ied.\  On  Friday,  the  Sd  instant,  "  „*' j  .l^  «,oc««'c  ♦v.-  kri7.irU»«.'a. 
-,    .,  ^_      .1      r  *i     '   I  *  T,'  A    cutea  ine  masons,   the  bricxlavcrsi 

«^cd  25,  at  Iicr  fathers  house,  at  Ket-  piaj^erer's, and  the  joiDer'sworkhim. 
tenn^.  Mr.  Addison  wife  of  Major  Tclf.  being  only  assisted  by  a  laboureii 
Addison;  whose  atmable  temper  and  jj^'^^  a  respectable  botanist,  and  au 
cheerful  n,anners  justly  endeared  her  excellent  garSeoer;  a  pleasant  wmpa- 
toalU-i  h  .vhomshcNvas  acquainted,  „io„,  and  full  of  anedotes,  which  be 
and  her  loss  ,s  deeply  lamented  by  her  ^^^^  ^^  ,^,3,^  -^  ^  i„t«t,ting 

iiu inerous^  friends  aijd  relatives.  manner     He  was  latterly  trumneter 

Wednesday  the  y7th  instant,  at  his   ^^  tk^  n-^K;„i,  >»^«,i..«.   ^r^A     «,*k. 
house  in  BluUston,  after  a  few  day,  l°iu:Ld.?g'L^;  ^.t'^BdluSS 
S'^t^iSXKoT'tS  itissaidheLdp^r. 
40  years  rector  of  Lound  and  Brad-  inELANO 

wHl  and  one  of  his  Majest/s  Justices  p-^^j  ^^  Stewart 'llafl,  county 
of  the  Peace  for  this  County.  rpyrone,   Andrew   Thomas,    Earl  5- 

WALES.  Castlewart.    He  was  the  acinowledg* 

Died']  The  Rev.  'Pavid  Jones,  ed  head  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  being 
A.M.  rector  of  Gladestry,  Radnor-  immediately  descendied  in  the  malt 
shire,  wher^  be  had  resided  34  years,  and  legitimate  line,  from  Robert  the 
dischargin^^  his  various  duties  as  a  di-  Second,  King  of  Scotland.  By  hit 
vine,  and  active  magistrate,  for -ih.e  widow,danghterofthelateJudgeSiH 
county  of  Radnor.  he  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters 

Near  Ruthin,  by  A  fall   from  his  Hq  is  succeeded  by   bis  eldest  soa. 
horse,  Mr.Baurress,  music-master,  of  Hobert 
Denbigh.  ,  As  a  musician^  though  he 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BANKRUPTCIES, 

.      Oct.  24,  to  Nov.  21,  I809,  inclusive. 
[Extracted  frrm  the  J^^oit  Gazette. '] The  Solicitors^  Names  are  between  Parenthem. 

ALLEN  W.  Old  Jewry,  tailor,  (Lane,  (Field,  Wood-street^  Billet  G.  Cit? 
Lawtence-Poultney.hill).  Alton  W.  Ten-ace,  medicine  -  maker,  (Cokayne, 
Ahr-ton,  Derby,  innkeeper,  (Ross  and  Co.  Lyon*«  Inn).  Blllinge  J.  N.  Swithin's- 
Kew  Roswdl-court).  lane,   Tictualler,    (Marson,   Chnrch-ixw). 

Bullen  VV.  Ab^burch-Une,  merclamt,  Bennett  J.  pistol,  ca^inct-mtker,  (H«» 
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watch  maker,  (Pullen,  Fore-street).  Burt 
T.  Catherine-street,  straw  plat  factor^  (Iai- 
koy,  Wardrobe-place).  Burlaoil  T.  Hun- 
gerford,  draper,  (Ccosse,  New  Jrm).  Beat- 
tie  J.  Longtown,  Cumberland,  draper, 
(Mounsey*S  Staple  Inn).  Brown  J.  J. 
GreatQu'eeti-ftrect, glass- grinder,  (Kirton, 
Mansell-street). 

Cowehcr  W.  P.  and  Fenonlhet^  Cle- 
ment^lane,  raerchants,  (Willis  and  Co. 
Wanifbrd  court).  CuflF  J.  Barking,  brewer, 
(  OsbaTdeston,  Little  Tower-street ) .  De  la 
Cour  A.  New  Lisle  Street,  jeweller,  (Hin- 
rich;  Cecil-street).  Coleman  C.  Gosweil- 
street-road,  scavenger,  (Edwards,  Symond's 
Inn).  Cornforth  W.  Bishop-Wearmouth, 
tail-maker,  (Blackiston,  Symond's  Inn). 
Coissct  J.  East-street,  upholder,  (Lys, 
TookSs-coitrt).  Glarkson  J.  Mount-row, 
City-road,  eoal-mcrchant,  (Taylor,  Old- 
•treet-road).  Coll  is  F.  Union-place,  tailor, 
(Payne  and  Co.  Aldermanbury).  Challi- 
eom  J.  Bristol,  cordwainer,  (James,  Gray's 
ln.-»-square).  Conder  J.  Pavement,  Moor- 
fields,  paper-hanger,  (Wilde,  jun.  Castle- 
street).  Cliadwick  C.  R.  Grosvenor  Mews, 
iron- ^late- worker,  (Rigby  and  Co.  Cha- 
tliam-place).  Chabaud  H.  Plumtree-str. 
jeweller,  (Loinh,  Aldersgate-street).— 
Crouch  W.  Charldtte-street,  linen-draper, 
fCruchloy  and  Co  John-street).  Chap- 
man J.-Pavejnent,  Moorfields,  shoe-maker, 
( WUd,  Warwifsk-square).  M»Cready  W. 
Manchester,  dealer,  (filea3dale  aod  Co. 
New  I»n).  Collis  T.  J.  Oxford-street, 
coach-maker,  (Blakelock  and  Co.  Elm- 
coiirt). 

Drury  W.  Stamford-street,  stationer, 
(Cozen,.  Chancery  Chambers,  Quality- 
court).  Dowse  J.  Great  James-street, 
scrivener,  (Ellison  and  Co,  White  Hajt* 
court).  Etenson  T.  Liverpool,  merchant, 
(Windle,  John-street).  Downes  T.  jun. 
Here^rd,  money-scHvener,  (  Wright,Hyde- 
sireet).  Docker- H.  Deritend,  Birming- 
ham, woollen-draper,  (Fro  wd,  Sede^street) 
Dodd  J.  Upper  Thames-street,  grocer, 
(Towse,  Fishmongers'  Hall).  Dallas  W. 
Cushion-court,  merchant,  (Willis  and  Co. 
Warnford  court). 

Ensor  W.  Bath,  grocer,  (Sheppard  and 
Co.  Bedford-row). 

Fewings  J.  Gloucester^  inn-holder,  (Vi- 
zard and  Co.  Lincoln's  Ion).  Fisher  S. 
Noble-street,  \varelious6man,  (Stevens, 
Sion  College-gardens).  Freebairri  R.  and 
Wilsoit  J.  Queen-itreet,  Cheapside,  ware- 
housemen, (Swain  and  Co.  Old  Jewry). 
Ferguson  J.  Burr-street,  mariner,  (Gregson 
and  Co.  Angel-court).  Fenton  A.  Liver- 
pool, merchant,  (Windle,  John-street). 
F^ary  J.  Kingsland-road^  buUdcr,  (Taylor, 


01d-9ttte^»roaA).  Fmton  J.  and  M66re  ^ 
Rotherbitbc,  tmitht,  (Wilde,  jun.  Castk« 
street).  Farle>  T.  Sheemess,  boat-builder, 
(Rigby  and  Co.  Chatham*plao«).  Field 
W,  sen.  High  Hoyland,  York,  horse  Car- 
rier, (Swale  and  Co.  Gre^  Ormood-ttreet).- 

Geddes  G.  and  A.  and  Milliken  T.  Fen- 
church-buildings,  merchants,  (Swain  and 
Co.  Old  Jewry).  Goldsmith  T  Shore- 
ditch,  dealer  in  wines,  (Charsley,  Mark- 
lane).  Gibbs  J.  Haverfordwest,  wine-^ 
merchant,  (Price  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Iiui). 
GedgeW.  Leicester-square,  linen-draper, 
(Mason,  St.  Michael's  Churchyard).  GVeet- 
ham  C.  Liverpool,  merchant,  (Windle, 
John-street).  Gouldsmith  J.  Fletcbing, 
victualler,  (Turner,  Bouverie-street). 

Holmes  J.  Underbank,  York,  merchant, 
(Battye,  Chancery-lane).  Holwell  J.  M.^ 
Sidnfbuth,  habeixlasher,  (Hodgson,  Parlia- 
ment-street). Hancofne  W.  Swansea, 
shop-fkeeper,  (Pearson  and  Co.  Pump- 
court),  Holme  T.  Liverpool,  house- 
builder,  (Windle,  John-street).  Hardle 
D.  Russia-row,  warehouseman,  (Hurd, 
King's  Bench  Walks),  Habgood  W.  and 
Bernard  R.  Old  Parade,  North  Audley-str, 
picture-frame  makers,  (Price  and  Co.  Lin- 
coln's Inn).  Harker  M.  Oakham,,  Rut- 
land, mercer,  (Bremridge,  Common-Pleas- 
Ogice).  Harcourt  W.  Norwich,  linen- 
draper,  (Atkinson,  Chancery-lane).  Har^ 
S.  Radford,  Nottingham,  dealer  and  chap-* 
m'an,  (  Kinderley  and  Co-  Gray'g-Inn-squ.). 
Hutchinson  J.  H.  Poland-street,  victuadler, 
(Magnall,  Warwick  square).  Hoflfendon 
G.  and  Newcomb  T.  Basinghall-street; 
warehousemen,  (Mason,  St.  Afichael's 
Churchyard).  ' 

Jackes  W.  Girildford-street,  corn-dealer, 
(Droce,  Billiter-square).  Jones  T.  Camo- 
mile-street,    warehouseman,      (AU^ston, 

Freeman's-court). 

Knight  J.  Lower  Clapton,  corn-chandler, 
(Collins  and  Co.  Spital- square).  Kerry  J. 
Little  Newi)ort-street,liaberdasher.  (Searle, 
ChildVplace).  Rillick  J.  S.  Hackney- 
Mills,  miller,  (pixon  and  Co.  Paternpster- 
row).  'Kendrick  T.  and  Whitworth  J^ 
Salford,  cotton-manufacturers,  (Hurd, 
Temple) 

Lane  F.  Bromyard,  Hereford,  maltster 
(Stephensoii  and  Co.  Gray's  Inn-square), 
Leedham  J.  Matlock  Bath,  Derby,  inn 
keeper,  (Willis  and  Co.  Warnford-court). 
Leedham  I.  Buxton,  Derby,  innkeeper,. 
(Vyare,  Gray's  Inn).  Lambert  T.  and  S, 
Leeds,  woolstaplers,  (Battye,  Chancery- 
lane).  Leathwood  W.  Liverpool,  corjc- 
cutter,  (Southampton-buildings).  Lndlam 
J.  Wood-street,  hosier,  (Dann  and  Co. 
Broad-street).  Lister  T  King-street, 
coach-plater,  (A'Qeckett  and  Co.  Broad- 
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street).  LaBchester  A.  St.  Jafncs*t- street, 
HiiiHnery(Wyboum  and  Co  (^AigVcoart). 
Levien  8.  tun.'  Barnes,  Surrey,  broker, 
(Jacobit,  Hfrfbom-court). 

Meadows  W.  and  Johnson  R.  Padding- 
ton,  coal-merchants,  (Bousfield,  Bouverie- 
ttreet).  Morgan  G.  Foster-lane,  cheese- 
monger, (Hammon,  Hatton  garden).  M  lin 
R.  Greenwich,  floor  cloh  manufacturer, 
(Pearson^  Elm-courtV  Marchant  R.  and 
Barton  M.  Bond-sffeet,  milliners,  (Hunt, 
Surrey-street).  Mitchell  J.  Fleet-mark- 1 , 
brick  maker,  (Pearce,  Kirby-street).  Mil- 
ward  CI  S.  Bromley,  miller,  (Druce,  Bilii- 
ter-square).  Mollor  M.  Bristol,  grocer, 
(Whitcomhe  and  Co.  5>eri can's  Inn). 
Morgan  J.  Old  City  Chambers,  money- 
•crivener,(Heartley,  New  Bridge-street) 

Nicholson  J.  High-street,  bookseller, 
^Wiltshire  and  Co.  Old  Broad  street)^Na- 
pier  J.  London- road,  merchant,  (Wilde, 
jUn.  Castle-street). 

Orme  W.  Charles-ttreet,  bookseller, 
(Bellamy,  CUfibrd's  Inn). 

Pountney  J.  Chedder,  paper- maker, 
(Sweet,  King's  Bench  Walks).  Pockett 
J.  Weymoiiih,  merchant,  (Bousfield,  Bou- 
yerie-street).  '  Poussett  K.  B.  East-lane, 
coal-merchant,  (Clutton,  St.  ThomasVstr .) 
PlawJ.  Southampton,  builder,  (Nichols, 
Southampton).  Perkins  J.  Neath,  Gla- 
morgan, apothecary,  (Brown,  Cardiff). 
Fain  J.  Peckham,  bricklayer,  (Cariar, 
Broadway,  Deptford).  Peploe  J.  Ken- 
hington,  coach-maker,  (Lucas,  Btackfriar's 
toad).  Purvis  J.  Sandgate,  vintner,  (Con- 
suble,  Symond*s  Inn). 

Rybot  F.  Cheapside,  silk-roercer,  (Col- 
fms  and  Co.  Spital-squace).  Rye  W. 
Oxford-street,  linen-draper,  (Tucker,  Bart- 
lettVbuildings).  Randall  W.  and  Marw 
chant  J.  Stockbridge,  inn-keeper^  (  N  ichols, 


Southampton).  Rairstome  J  ShorterV 
court,  merchant,  (Hackett,OiancerT-lane). 
Roberts  J.  Garden-row,  St.  George^s  Fields, 
baker,  (Fowler,  Basing-lane)i  # 

Sfancombe  W.  Swansea,  shopkeeper, 
(Pearson  and  Co.  Pump-court).  SoiUii. 
W.  Porijiool-lane,  pump  maker,  (OrreU, 
Winsle>-sTeet).  Siemson  S.  Axbridge^ 
baker,  (Tarrant,  Chancery-lane).  '  Shirt 
p.  Fallhead,  Silkstone,  York,  tann6r, 
(Crosby,  Hoi  bom-court).  Smixh  R.  Budfe- 
raw,  victualler,  (Bennett,  PhUpot-laoe). 
Southcombe  G.  Bristol,  cheese  and  butter^ 
factor,  (James,  Gray*s  Ion). 

Tomling  J.  Chad's-row,  builder,  (Partop, 
Walbrook).'  Turpin  J  Upper  Tooting, 
corn -dealer,  (Colli  ngwood,  St.  Savtoiir^s 
Churchyard).  Tordoff  J.  Leeds,  wool* 
stapler,  (Battye,  Chaa^ery-laiie).  Toulmia 
W.  Aldermanbury,  money -scrivoMr, 
(Broad,  Union-street).  Tudor  M.  A. 
Reading,  innholder,  (Anstice  and  Co. 
King's  Bench  Walks).  Thorpe  T.  Vine- 
street,  victualler,  (Hamilton,  Tavistock- 
row).  Taylor  G.  Barsted,  Wrotham,  Rent, 
paper-maker,  (Street  and  Co.  Pbil|)Ot-lane). 

Worley  I.  Fish-street-hill,  linen^raper, 
(Smith,  Hatton-garden).  Wilson  J.  and 
Williams  J.  Long  Acre,  coach-m^ers^ 
(T.  and  S.  Naylor,  Great  Newportrstreet). 
Weston  T.  Camberw^'U,  post-master, 
(Cross,  King-street).  Warwick  P.  Fleet-' 
street,  tailor,  (Hodgson,  ClementVIrm). 
Webb  J.  Great  Portland-street,  hatter, 
( Gregory,  Clement^s-Itui).  Wright  S ,  sen. 
Grainge-road,  bricklayer,  (Robinson,  Pros- 
pect-row). Wakeling  E.  Clare,  Suffolk, 
brewer,  (Harman,  Wine  Oflice-coort). 
Wathington  J.  Runcorn,' Chester,  stone- 
mason, (Foul^  and  Co.  Gray^s  Itxn). 

Yomig  E.    Spalding,  liquor-meichant, 
(Wilson,  Greville-street). 


PRICES  OF    CANAL,    DOCK,  FIRE-OFFICE,  WATER- 
WORKS,   BREWERY    SHARES,    &c.  &c. 


London  Dock  Stock,  1S7/.  per  cent. 

West-Iiidia  ditto,  ISbi.  ditto.  . 

fcast-lndia  ditto,  129/.  ditto. 

Commercial  ditto,  180/.  ditto. 

East  Country  ditto,  9<)/.  per  share 

Grand  Junction  Canal  Shares,  220/.  ditto 

Grand  Surrey  ditto,  80/.  ditto. 

Grand  Union  ditto.  9/.  per  share  prem. 

Kennet  and  Avon  ditto,  paid  up,  43/.  per  sh. 

Globe    Fire  and   Life   Assurance   Shares,   Kent  ditto,  43/.  ditto 

1:^2/.  ditto.  Holloway  ditto,  31.  ditto 

Albion  ditto,  58/.  ditto  Wills  and  Berks  Canal,  54/.  per  share . 

Imperial  Fire  Assurance,  63/.  ditto  Croydon  ditto,  50/.  ditto.      ^ 

Kent  ditto,  47/.  ditlp. 

L*  Wolfe  and  Co.  Caiiai^  Dock,  Sf  Stock  Brokm4 


Nov.Qif  1809. 
Rock  Life  Assurance,  5*.  per  share  prem. 
Commercial  Road  Stock,  126/.  per  cent. 
London  In^^tution,  84/.  per  shkre 
Suney  ditto,  par 

South  London  WaterWorks,  1 4a/.  pt . share 
East  London  ditto,  229/.  diUo. 
West  Middlesex  ditto,  144/.  ditto 
Portsmouth,and  Farlington  ditto,  36/.  per 
share  prem. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

THE  late  reluctance  of  the  farmers  to  ^ilant  of  sow  much  wheat  for  want  of  raiiiy 
lias  been  In  a  great  meiis«re  removed  by  the  recent  8fa«;onabla  showers.  Of 
course,  the  bean  and  pea  etch'^s  have  been  brought  into  admirable  order  for  seed. 
The  early  wheats  also,  in  many  places,  bear  a  fine,  healthy  appearance.  Rye, 
coieworts,  tares,  and-  turnips  aUo  promise  well.  Potatoes,  in  general,  have  likewise 
turned  out  good,  atid  produced  grrat  {crops  j  they  are  pretiy  well  got  up,"  par» 
tieularly  in  Essex  Cabbages  are  luxuriant.  The  oats  also  have  generally  risen 
well :  and  though  Merino  sheep  had  fallen,  fhe  wool  trade,  on  accounr  of  the  lat0 
tnrn  of  Spanish  affairs,  presents  rather  an  unfavourable  prospect. 

Price  of  meat  in  Smithfield  Market  -.—Beef,  48.  Od.  to  5s.*4d.  5 — ^Miitton»  4i.  8d.  im 
«s.  Od  V— Veal,  6s.  2d  to  6s.  8d.  j— Pork,  5s.  Sd.  to  6s.  8d. 

MMlesix,  Nov.  25. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

By  theWinchestcrQtiarter  of  8  Bushels,  and  of  OATMEAL  per  Boll  of  1 40lbs. 
Averdupois,  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week  ended  Nov.  18, 1809, 


IMLAKD   COUKTICS. 


MiddsY 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bed^n^ 

Huntin. 

Northa'. 

ftntlaiid 

Leicest 

Kotting. 

Derby 

Statford 

Salop 

Herefor 

Wor'sft. 

Warwic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Moil  go 

Radnor. 


Wlieat 
d 

108  8 
113 
100 
102 
106 
102 

96 

95 
t02 
101 
106 
104 

98 
107 
112 
106 
111  10 
110 
105 
1j8 
109 

97 


Kye 
s.  d 
64     b 

34  8 

35  0 

•34   a 


69     0 


til     2 
60     0 


68  10 
54     4 


70 


Barlev 

s.  d 

46  S 

52  8 
48  6 

48  8 

49  0 

50  0 

53  6 

54  1 

55  2 
55  11 
59  t 
62  2 

53  7 
62  1 
62  10 
48  4 
45  6 
45  10 
45 
52  9 
fiO  0 

54  9 


Oats 

s.  d. 
33  11 
40     .^ 


36 

36 
3S 

S3 
37 
35 
35 
36 
•j8 

37  10 
35"  0 
46  1 
43     0 

38  6 
(A  8 
36  9 
36 
28 


SO 

32 


Average  of  England  and  f Vales. 

Wheat  I0ls.9l4-  i  Rye  59s  /d.;  Barley 
50s.  7d  ;  Oats  31s  lid.;  Beans 
69s.  8d.;  Pease  58s.  2d. }  Oatmeal 
*ls.  4d. 


MARITIME   COUNTIES. 

Wheat     Rye  ..Bariey    Oat«, 


Fl«isex  ••.. 
ent    .  •  •  < 

Sus  ex     ., 
Suflfolk    ., 
Cambridge 
N^orfolk    . 
Lincoln    . 
York     ... 
Durham  • 
Northumberland 
CLimb*^rland 
Wesiin  )rland 
Lancaster     •  • 
i-hester    •... 

lint     

Opnbigh  •  • 
Anglesea  ... 
Carnarvon  .  • 
Merioneth  .. 
Caiilijjan  . .  •. 
l*embroke  •  • 
i-.arniarthen.. 
; Glamorgan  .. 
(iloucester  *. 
Somerset .... 
Monmouth  . . 
Oeyon  .••,^, 
Cornwall  .  • , 
))orset..  ..•• 
Hants 


105 

,102 

100 

94 


89 

94 

89 

91 

84 

97 
101     4 
.99* If 

93  2 
414  0 
113     5 


93 
108 

93 

84 
102 
104 
109 
109 
109 

98 

96    9 
106 
103  10 


s.    d.i  s. 
51     Oj  50 

63     a|  48 
50 


52  0 
58  0 
58  0 
62     3 

53  11 


60  1 

61  8 
6S     0 


46 

43 
41 

48  11 
45  3 

47  8 
43  5 

49  1 

48  0l30 
51  3|31 
64  2  30 


s.  d. 
35  10 
37  a 
35  6 
SO  11 


29 
SO 
26 
27 
26 
29 
29 


55 

57 
42 
47 
51 
44 
45 
'  5« 
52 
'54  11 
47  8 
56  6 
42  10 


42     6  25 


48  11 


28 


27  2 

22  0 

27  4 

25  21 

18  % 

19  10 
19  a 
24  e 


40 
34 

21 


SO    d 


50    0136    9 


I  \wm 


BILL  of  MORTALITY,  froui  OCT.  25.  to  NOV.  14,  180g, 


CHRISTENED. 


Males  ,  470  ?  gQj,  Males,  393  \  -.« 
Females  423J  °^"  |  Females  350  \  '^"^ 
Whereof  have  died  u  nder  two  years  old  29 1  < 

Feck  Loaf,  5s.M.  5*.5d.  5s  5d. 
#alt,  208.  g?ef  bushel,  4J  per  U. 


a! 

L    i 


2  and    5  -  126 


5  and  10  • 

53 

10  and  20  - 

33 

^20  and  30 

77 

30  and  40  - 

.93 

40  and  50  - 

117 

40»nd60. 

81 

60  and'  70  -  77 
70  and  80  .  61 
80  and  90  -  40 
90  and 100  .    8 
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UNIVERSAL    MAGAZINE, 


N"  LXXIIJ.— VoL-XU.]      l%r  DECEMBER.  I8O9.         [NewSbries. 

'*  We  sliall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  aijy  other 
cause,  if  we  can  be^ulmbercd  among  the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  t6  virtue^ 
mnd  confidence  to  timh.**«*->Dii.  Johnson. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

.ji  BRtE^  View  of  the  State  of  the  lieu  lived,  nothingoccurred  to  disturb 

Gallycan  ChOrch  towards  the  this  harmony.    He  maintained,  with 

Conclusion  of  the   Sixteenth  Cen-  equal  steadiness,  purity  of  doctrine, 

iury.    By  M.  L.  F.  de  BausseT,  the  ordondncesofdiscipline,  the  rights 

formerly  Bishop  ofAlais,  ttTc*  of  ecclesiastical  iurisdiction,  and  the 

^HEN,  after  my  years  of  civil  maxims  of  royalty.    No  sooner  did 

,  ,     wars.  Cardinal  Richelieu  con-  ^^V  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  disclose 

firmed  the  royal  authority  in  all  its  "ew  or  dangerous  notions,  than  he 

vigour  and  energy,  he  sought  to  esta-  crushed  them,  m  limine,  or  repressed 

blish  the  founcElions  of  permanent  ^^^em  with  vigour.                ,,    ,    , , 

government  upon  those  principles  of      Richelieu  was  as  little  attached  to 

religion  whiclrcan,  alone,  secure  the  novelties  m  religion   as  he  was  m 

ordlrand  tranquillity  of  a  great  em-  P«»«^«cs.    He  hacTthe  celebrated  Abb^ 

pire.    This  man,  who  maybe  said  to  ^  ^'  Cyran  confined  at  Vincennes. 


w 


have  possessed  the  instinct  of  politics.  To  those  who  anplied  for  his  liberty 
as  others  possess  the  science;  who  he  coolly  replied,  that  if  Luther  and 
had  not  a  smgle  thought,  a  sentiment,  paJv'"  had  been  as  well  secured,  such 
or  a  wish,  iTiit  wha?  tended  to  the  orrents  of  blood  would  not  have  de- 
corroboration  of  authority  and  the  '"ged  France  and  Germany  for  Ui4 
maintenance  of  order,  knew  well,  space  of  lifty  years. 
that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  essential  -,  ^* !«  more  than  prooaWe.  that  had 
to  good  government,  because  it  incnl-  Cardina^  R.cheheu  lived,  the  contro- 
cates  a  respect  for  the  laws  and  s^b-  jersy  about  Jansenism  would  never 
Oiission  to%blic  authority.  '>«".«  ^^^"^  ?'?'=«•.  P*  ^^  of  Jan- 

In  hisclioiceof  bishops  he  always  f^'^"^^  F'°'^  *^°  year*  before 
endeavoured  to  find  men  who  com-  J?'*  death;  but  no  one.  except  the  iq- 
bined  knowledge  with  regularity  of  "nate  friends  of  the  author,  knew,  at 
conduct  and  a  ibye  of  due  discipline.  ^^1,1'^'^^'  '"^^  *  "^"'^  '''^*  "* 

SS-rail  OTdw'S^vIiied^^^From  th!s  ,  »"*  scarcely  had  the  Cardinal  ceased 
ep6ch  may  be  doted  the  true  glory  of  '«  breathe,  when  the  dispute  arose.. 
tfiTGallican  Church:  the  glory  of  ^  new  reign,  a  minority,  wbicji  is 
having  formed  a  clergy  the  most  en-  a'«^P  *^''""#,  ^'^Pf-  f egent 
lighted,  the  most  rwilar,  the  most  ^^^^"'S «?  establish  his  infant  power, 
fatthfol  to  religious  principles  and  to  5?'»  «  minister  wholly  indifferent  to 
public  daties.and  the  most  sfncere  discussions  of  this  nafure,  allconcur- 
friends  of  peace.  ■  red  to  give  adangerous  liberty  of  di»- 

As  long  as  theCardinalde  Riche-  cussing  questions  which  produced  a 
°  long  series  of  troubles. and  disasters. 


♦  The  above  interestinic  aiticle  is  It  was,  more  especially,  between 

extracted  from  the  Histoire  de  Feneion,  the  society  of  Je.suits  and  that  of  Port 

in  three  volumes  8vo.  by  Bausset.—  Royal,  that  that  obstii>ate  controversy. 

This  valuable   accession   to   literary  took  place  which  prov^  so  fa(af  to. 

biography  ha$  bceu  recently  publish-  bi^th  of  them,  an^  which,  perhaps;^ 

cd  m  France,  aUd  ^  trajuslation  of  it,  ha<i,no  inconsiderable  ij?flueuce  upion 

^  is,  we  are  ia^med^upou  the  point  of  more  recent  events.    , 

p.ublicfttion.  The  institution  of  the  7esttit$i  to 
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'which  no  oth^r  society  ever  could  be 
compared,  nor  probably  never  will 
be,  for  the  energy,  the  depth*  and 
the  foresight,  with  which  its  plan  had 
been  digested  and  its  resources  com« 
bined^  had  been  establislied  to  em- 
brace, in  its  wide  sphere,  nil  classes, 
conditions,  and  modes  of  being,  which 
unite  in  the  harmonious  system  of 
religious  and  political  power. 

If  we  refer  back  to  the  origin  of  its 
formation,  it  is  very  evident  that  its 
public  and  avowed  object  was,  to  de- 
fend the  catliolic  church  against  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  -,  and  its 
political  object,  to  protect  social  or- 
der and  the  form  of  Mvemment  as  it 
xplght  be  found  established  in  each 
country,  •  against  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  anarchical  opinions  which 
always  precedes  religions  innovation. 
Wherever  the  Jesuits  found  an  esta- 
blishment, they  maintained  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  in  regularity, 
moderation,  and  propriety.  Called, 
at  their  very  commencement,  to  edu- 
cate the  principal  families  in  the  state, 
they  extended  their  care  also  to  infe- 
rior persons  ;  they  cherished,  in  them, 
sin  habitual -reverence  of  moral  and 
religious  virtues.  Such  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  those  numerous  con- 
gregations which  they  establi»hed  in 
every  city,  and  which  they  had  the 
.  art  of  making  compatible  with  all  the 
different  professions  and  institutions 
of  society.  Simple  and  easy  exercises 
of  piety,'  familiar  instruction,  appro- 
priated to  every  cendition*  and  which 
contained  nothing  prejudicial  to  the 
social  duties,  served  to  maintain,  in 
j^very  kingdom,  that  regularity  of 
manners,  tnat  spirit  of  snbordination 
and  order,  and  that  prudent  economy, 
which  secured  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  families  and.  the  prosperity  of  em- 
pires. 

If,  from  its  very  commencenient, 
{his  society  had  so  many  contests  with 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  it 
"^as,  bccause>  wherever  these  two 
s^ts  established  their  doctrines,  wars 
ijnd  convulsions  were  the  inevitable 
results  of  their  religious  principles. 

Familiar,  with   every   species   of 

•  The  good  bishop  is  loo  liberal  of 
eommendatioQ  here.  The  creed  of  a 
esuix  contained,  no   such  virtues.— * 


^: 


knowledge,  the  Jesuits  employed  their 
talents  to  subdue  that  respect  which  is 
always  shewn  to  intellectual  superio- 
rity. The  Gon£dence  which  every 
catholic  government  reposed  in  them, 
and  the  success  of  their  plans,  was  the 
cause  why  they  possessed,  almost  ex- 
clusively, the  instruction  of  youth. 

They  had  the  merit  of  dignifying 
their  religious  and  moral  character  by 
an  austerity  and  temperance  of  man- 
ners, and  a  noble  disinterestedness  of 
principle,  which  even  their  enemies 
could  not  deny.  And  this  is  the  best 
answer  to  all  the  satires  which  have 
accused  them  of  professing  lax  prin- 
ciples of  conduct. 

This  singular  society  was  so  per- 
fectly formed,  at  first,  that  it  had  ner- 
ther  infancy  nor  old  age.  From  its 
very  commencement,  it  formed  esta- 
blishments in  every  catholic  countiy, 
opposed  with  intrepidrty  all  the  new 
Lutheran  sects,  sent  missionaries  to 
the  Levant  and  into  the  deserts  of 
America,  to  the  seas  of  China,  to 
Japan,  and  to  the  Indies.  It  existed 
for  two  centuries,  and  it  had,  at  the 
moment  of  its  annihilation,  the  same 
vigour  as  in  the  time  of  its  maturity. 
It  was  animated,  to  the  last  moment, 
by  the  same  spirit  that  had  given  it 
life.  They  were  never  obliged  to 
remedy,  by  new  la  .vs,  the  imperfec- 
tion ot  those  which  had  been  aevised 
by  its  founder.  The  emulation  which 
this  society  inspired,  was  useful  and 
necessary,  even  to  its  rivals.  It  ex- 
pired w6o/e,  and  it  drew  into  its  own 
ruin  the  infuriate  beings  who  had  tri- 
umphed over  its  fall. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  divine,  firom 
what  sort  of  madness  those  govem- 
nients,  who  had  received  the  greatest 
benefits  froin  the  Jesuits,  weie  im- 
pelled to  deprive  their  benefactors  (^ 
their  power  of  doing  good.  In  the 
present  day>  the  ridiculoas  and  futile 
pretexts  upon  which  their  proscr^ 
tion  was  founded,  ai^  hardly  remem- 
bered. It  is  in  perfect  recollection, 
however,  that  the  judges,  who  de- 
clared the  whole  body  guilty  of  enor- 
mous crimes,  could  ndt  convict  amr 
one  of  its  members  of  anf  specific 
odence.  The  destruction  A  fbe 
Jesuits  aimed  a  fetal  blow  at  public 
education  in  the  wbcte  of  catbolic 
Europe;    a  r^marka)l)le  c6nfis8si<tt 
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which  is  now  itiade  as  well  by  their 
enemies  as  by  their  friends. 

This  society  dignified  their  mis- 
fortunes b^  a  noble  and  tranquil 
fortitude;  its  religious  and  unshaken 
resignation  speaEs  loudly  for  th^ 
purity  of  its  principles  and  senti- 
nient-j.  Those  men,  whom  they  hail 
described  as  so  dangerous,  so  power- 
iiiJ,  so  vindictive,  yielded,  without  a 
murmur,  to  ibe  dreadful  hand  that 
<:ru.sheci  them :  they  had  the  genero- 
sity to  respect  and  pity  the  weakness 
of  the  jjontiff  who>  was  condemned  to 
sacrilice  them.  Their  proscription 
served  a»,a  nwdel  for  those  barbarous 
acts  of  madness  and  folly,  which  have 
overturned^  in  au  instant,  the  work  of 
the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  destroyed,  in 
a  day,  the  wealth  of  passed  and  future 
generations. 

But,  towards  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  a  i;ival  society 
spning  up,  and  destined,  as  it  were, 
to  fight  before  it  could  be  said  to  be 
born.  The  school  of  Port  Royal,  in 
~  its  origin,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
union  of  the  members  of  a  single 
iamily,  and  this  family  was  that  of 
Arnanld,  well  known,  at  the  time, 
,  for  his  hatred  of  the  Jesuiis.  This 
society  had  the  merit  of  producing 
men  distinguished  alike  for  the  emi- 
nence of  their  virtues  and  of  their 
•  talents.  United  by  a  similarity  of 
principles  and  sentiments,  they  re- 
commended then^elves  to  public 
esteem  by  the  austerity  of  their  man- 
ners and  a  generous  contempt  of  ho- 
noivs  and  wealth.  A  singular  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  seemed  to 
render  them  independent  of  all  the 
favours  of  fortune  and  of  alt  the  cal- 
culations of  ambition.  Mother  An- 
?ehca,  theh:  sister,  and  Abbess  of 
ort  Royal,  acquired  and  deserved 
great  renown  from  the  reform  which 
she  bad  introduced  into  the  monas- 
ter}', and  bv  a  regularity  of  manners 
worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  monastic 
discipUnfe.  Attached  to  her  family 
by  an  entire  conformity  of  manners 
and  opinions,  she  lived  x^Hih  her  bro- 
thers and  her  relatiohs  in  a  close  inti- 
nriacy  -,  an  itjtitndcy  which  seemed  to 
be  ennobled  by  the  gr^at  intei-ejts  of 
piety  ahd  religion.  Her  relations, 
and  the  friends  of  hei;  relations,  came 
to  inhabit  the  solitude  which  sur- 
jr9um)e^  tlur  walls  x)f  her  raonastei;)'. 
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Port  Roya^des  Champs  became  a  sa- 
cred asylum,  whither  pious  ascetics, 
sick  of  the  illusions  of  the  world,  re- 
tired, to  meditate,  far  from  society 
and  its  Vain  pleasures,  the  importance 
of  eternal  truths. 

Men  were  found  there  who  had, 
before,  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  world  and  at  court  by  their  wit 
and  their  politeness,  bitterly  deplor- 
ing the  vam'  and  transitory  delights 
which  had  fhiitle^isly  occupied  the 
days  of  their  youth,  and  repining  at 
the  celebrity  which  was  still  attacued 
to  their  names,  astonished  that  the 
world  would  not  forget  them,  who 
had  forffotten  the  world. 

A  still  more  recent  and  more  illus- 
trious conquest  shed,  upon  the  deserts 
of  Port  Royal,  that  sort  of  majesty 
which  the  greatness  and  the  powers 
of  the  earth  comrtiunicate  to  religion, 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  are 
humbled  before  it.  The  Dutchess  of 
Longueville,  who  had  played  so  a(i- 
tive  a  part  during  the  time  of  tbe^ 
League,  and  whom  religion  had  rob* 
bed  of  all  the  illusions  of  ambition, 
presented,  to  a  religious  age,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  long  and  solemn  repcntancd. 
This  conversion  was  the  work  of  Port 
Roj'al,  and  so  Illustrious  a  penitent, 
communicated  her  own  splendour 
and  Importance  to  those  austere  di- 
rectors, who  had  prevailed  upon  a 
princess  of  tl>e  blood  to  submit  to 
those  holy  and  unalterable  rules  of  the 
evangelical  muiislryi  which  admit  no 
distinction  of  birtu,  of  rank,  or  of 
power.  • 

The  simple  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Port  Royal,  served  to  give  additional 
renown  to  their  writings,  lliese 
very  men  who  wrote  upon  the  moSt 
sublime  objects  of  religion,  of  morale, 
and  of  philosophy,  feared  no  degra-- 
dation  in  descending  to  the  composi- 
tion of  elementary  Dooks  for  the  in* 
structioii  of  rising  generations. 


Tk^  Criminal  from  lost  Hokour. 

By  JSCHILLEJI. 

-     [ConfiNueiifroju  p.97$.] 

I    STILL  stood  before  the  bodj', 
lo'it  and  irresolnle.    The  crack  of 
a  whip  and  the  sound  of  ii  wa^on, 
which  ^as  passing  through  the%vood, 
brought  me  to  myself.    Ti  was  scardiem 
3  K.  2 
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^y  a  mOe  from  the  main  r^ad  where  I 
bad  committed  the  deed,  and  my  own 
safety  became  the  first  thought  of  iny 
,mind.  Scarcely  conscious  of  my  ac- 
tions, I  lost  myself  deeper  in  the 
wood.  On  the  way  1  recojlected  that 
he  whom  I  had  murdered  iwssessed  a 
watch.  I  stood  in  need  of  money  to 
reach  the  frontiers,  and  yet  I  wanted 
courage  to  return  to  the  spot  where 
the  murdered  lay.  Here  the  thought 
of  a  hell,  and  the  omnipresence  of 
Grod  alarmed  me.  I  summoned  all 
my  courage,  determined  to  cope  with 
pl|  the  terrors  of  hell :  I  returned  to 
the  spot :  I  found  what  I  expected, 
and,  m  a  green  purse,  a  small  sum  of 
money.  On  roobing  the  corpse,  I 
paused  and  reflected.  It  was  no 
emotion  of  shame,  nor  of  fear  td  mag- 
nify my  crime  by  robbery.  I  believe 
it  was  scorn  which  inclaced  me  to 
throw  the  watch  away,  and  to  retain 

*  only  a  moiety  of  the  money.  I  wish- 
ed to  be  considered  a  personal  enemy 
of  the  deceased,  but  not  his  robber.-^ 
Deep  in  the  wood  L  now  bent  my 
flight  I  knew  that  it  extended  al- 
most sixteen  miles  in  a  nortliern  di- 
rection>  and  almost  to  the  frontiers. 
tJntil  mid-day  I  hastened  my  course 
almost  breathless.  The  velocity  of 
my  flight  h^d  stilled  the  pangs  of  my 
coii6Cience,  but  they  returned  witn 
treble,  force,  in  proportion  as  ray 
powers  became  weaker  and  weaker. 
A  thousand  horrible  forms  flitted  be- 
fore ipe.    My  breast  was  lacerated  as 

.  with  the  sharpest  swords.  A  terrible 
choice  was  now  left  for  me,  between 

•^  a  life  of  horrible  anxiety  an4  a  violent 

;  death;  and' I  \vas  obliged  to  choose. 

.  I  had  iiot  the  courage  to  become  a 

-suicide,  and  1  trembled  at  the  pros- 
pect of  reipaining  in  the  world. — 
Place4 'between  the  certain  torments 
pf  life^  and  the  uncertain  terrors  of 

.eternity,  equally  incapable  of  living 
or  of  dying,  I  passed  the  sixth  hour  of 
my  flight :  an  hour  more  burthened 
with  torments  than  eer  a  living  being 
felt,  or  feeling  could  relate.  vV^rapt 
in  myself  and  slow,  with  my  hat 

,  deeply  drawn  over  my  face,  as  if  it 
could  conceal  roe  froni  the  eye  of  ani- 

^  mated  Nature,  1  had,  imperceptibly, 

*  followed  a  narrow  path,  which  led 
me  into  the  thickest  gloom,  when, 

*  on  a  sudden,  a  hoarse  cooHnanding 
..yolqe  called  jn  me  to  Biof,    The 


voice  was  quite  near  to  me  s  bat  my 
distraction,  and  my  hat  being  drawn 
over  my  eyes,  prevented  me  lookrDg 
around  me.  I  raised  my  eyet,  aiw 
saw  a  man  approaching  me,  who  iki 
^i8  hand  bore  a  knotty  dab.  Hii 
figure  bordered  on  the  gigantic,  at 
least  my  first  surprise  led  melo  that 
belief,  and  the  colonr  of  his  skm  vm 
brown,  approaching  to  the  roulatta 
His  countenance  looked  ghastly  and 
grim.  Instead  of  a  girdle  he  had 
thrown  a  thick  rope  around  him,  and 
a  pistol  and  a  broad  knife  declared  fab 
occupation.  The  cry  was  repeated, 
and  a  sturdy  arm  hdd  -me  fiwt.  The 
sound  of  the  human  voice  had  in- 
spired me  with  fear ;  but  the  sight  of 
a  villain  gave  me  coun^e. 

"  In  tne  situation  in  whidi  I  then 
was,  I  had  cause  to  tremble  before 
every  honest  man*  but  none  before  a 
robber.  *  Who  art  thou  V  he  asked. 
•  One  of  thy  kind,'  was  my  aaawev* 
<  if  thou  really  art  what  thou  seemcst 
to  be.'  '  The  path  tboH  wert  treading 
leads  not  to  thy  home :  what  art  thou 
here  in  search  of?'—'  What  right  hMt 
thou  to  ask  me  ?'  I  rejoined  with  bcJd- 
ness.  The  man  regarded  nae  from 
head  to  foot.  It  appeared  a»  if  he 
wished  to  compare  my  figure  with 
his  own,  and  my  answer  with  n^ 
figure,    « lliou  speakest  like  a  beg- 

fir,*  said  he,  at  last.  *  It  may  be  so. 
was  yesterday  no  more  tlian  that.' 
—The  man  laughed.  One  coaid 
swear,'  he  cried,  '  that  thou  dost  not 
wish  to  be  taken  for  any  thing  better 
to-day.'  *  For  something  worae,theni' 
I  replied,  and  was  proceeding  on  my 
way.  '  Stop,  firiend,'  h^ cried,  'wl^ 
so  in  haste  ?  lime  to-  thee  is  not  of 
any  worth.*  I  pondered  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  know  not  ho\y  my  raouth 
framed  itself  to  (he  words,  but  1  slow- 
ly said,  '  Life  is  short,  and  Heil  laits 
for  e\'€r*  The  man  fixed  his  efts 
upon  me.  '  1  will  be  d-"— d^^*  saki 
he,  at  last,  *  if  thou  hast  not  been 
very  near  the  gallows.'  *  It  may  one 
day  be  the  Case,-  I  said,  'so  fiat- 
well.'—*  Halt,'  he  cried,  and,  draw- 
ing atin  flask  from  his  pouch,  band- 
ed it  to  me.  Fear  and  an^i^y  hadei-  « 
hausted  my  powers,  and,  during  t^ 
whole  of  this  terrible  day,  tiotbklg 
had  yet  passed  my  lips.  A  dread  ^t 
times  stole  over  me  that  I  Mhodi 
perish  fox  want  ia  thu  di^solat^  *^t* 
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'or  ten  inUes  firound  me  I  knew  no 
efresbroent  could  be  pVocured.  The 
ov  may  iberefore  be  conceived  with 
rhich  I  drank  from  the  flask  of  the 
iranger. «  A  fre$h  ^wer  pervaded 
\\y  limbs:  my  heart  again  beat  high 
^ith  courage,  and  hope  and  love  €i 
tfe  rekurued.  So  much  was  I  re* 
roshed  by  tlie  invigorating  draught* 
hsil  I  began  to  believe  that  I  was  not 
vhc^ly  miserable.  Yes,  I  confess  it, 
3oy  situation  bordered  again  on  a  hap- 
>y  one  \  for,  at  last»  after  a  thousand 
lisappoiutmenls,  I  had  found  a  crea- 
ture who  appeared  to  resemble  me. 
[o  the  «tate  in  which  1  was  sunken, 
[  would  have^^aroused  with  the  most 
liellish  sptrits  to  have  gained  a  confi- 
iant.  1  he  man  threw  himself  on  the 
nra$8.  !•  did  the  same.  '  I'hy  wiue 
bas  cheered  me/  I  said,  *  we  must 
ye  better  acquainted.  Hast  thou  car- 
ried  on  the  trade  long?'  He  eyed 
toe  keenly^  '  Whnt  dost  thou  mean  r' 
be  a»ked.  I  drew  his  knife  from  its 
lio]d.  *  Has  this  been  often  bloody  V 
I  asked.  '  Who  art  thou  ?*  he  asked, 
m  a  tremulous  tone.  *  A  murderer, 
tike  thyseltV  I  answered,  *  but  only  a 
seginner.*  The  man  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  me.  '  Dost  thou  reside  here- 
aooQts  ?'  he  asked.  *  Ten  miles  from 
bere,'  I  answered,  '  the  host  of  the 

Sun,  in  L ,  if  thou  hast  ever 

fl^rd  of  such  a  person.'  The  man 
iprang  from  the  ground.  '  The 
poacher  Wolf  ?'  he  exclaimed.  'The 
same,'  I  answered.  — '  Welcome, 
nrelcome,*  he  cried,  and  shook  me 
i^iolently  by  the  hand.  '  Have  I  at 
last  found  tnee  ?  -For  many  a  month 
bave  I  pondered  on  the  means  to  ob- 
tain thee  i  I  know  thee  well ;  I  have 
long  reckoned  upon  thee,'  *  Reck- 
3ncd  upon  nae  ?  for  what  purpose  ?* 

•'  '  Thou  art  known  throughout 
the  whole  country;  ihou  hast  ene- 
mies. An  pjSicer  has  oppressed  thee. 
Wolf;  thou  hast  been  ruinev* ;  thou 
hast  been  treated  in  a  most  infamous 
msivtrm-  Thou  hast  been  persecuted 
for  shooting  a  couple  of  boars,  which 
were  fed  for  the  prmce  at  our  expense. 
Are  we  then  arrived  at  thac  state  of 
things,  when  a  man  is  not  valued 
mor^  than  a  hare  ?  Are  we  no  better 
thatk  the  beasts  of  thJE^  field  ?  And 
coUldst ,  thou  endure  it^  a  fellow  as 
tbott  art  ?';  .  , 

V,<  Could  UU^r  il r  ; 
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"  *  Thau  we  sooii  shall  see,  bu 
tell  me  whence  coroest  thou  now; 
and  what  hast  thou  in  agitation  V 

"  I  related  him  my  whole  history. 
<— The  man  sprang  with  impatience 
from  the  ground,  and  drew  me  after 
him.  '  Come,  brother,'  he  said, 
'  thou  art  now  ripe;  thou  hast  at- 
tained the  pitch  at  which  thou  canst 
be  usehil.    Follow  me.* 

"  *  Whither  wilst  thou  lead  me  ?• 

"  '  Ask  no  questions ;  follow  me/ 
With  force  he  dragged  toe  along.— 
We  proceeded  about  a  mile.  The 
wood  became  thicker,  and  our  path 
more  rugged.  Neither  of  us  spoke 
a  word,  until  the  whistle  of  my  con- 
diictor  awakened  me  from  my  reflec- 
tions. I  raised  my  eyes;  we  stood 
on  the  declivity  of  a  rock,  which  ap* 
peared  to  fonn  a  deep  and  hollow 
cave.  A  second  whistle  sounded 
from  the  interior  of  the  rock,  and  a 
ladder  was  raised,  as  if  by  itself, 
siowly  from  the  depth.  My  conduc- 
tor descended,  but  he  bade  me  stop 
until  he  returned.  '  I  must  first  chain 
the  dog,*  he  added,  •  thou  art  here  a 
stranger,  and  tlie  beast  would  tear 
thee  to  pieces.'  Thus  saying,  I  lost 
sight  of  l)im. 

•*  Now  I  stood  alone  before  the 
abyss,  and  I  knew  well  that  T  waa 
alone.  The  negligence  of  my  con- 
ductor did  not  escape  my  attention.. 
It  only  reouired  a  bold  resolve  to 
draw  the  ladder  up.  I  was  tlien  free, 
and  my  flight  secured.  I  confess  that 
this  circumstance  struck  me.  I 
looked  into  the  cave  which  was  soon 
to  receive  me ;  it  gave  me  an  obsctire 
idea  of  the  abyss  of  Hell,  from  which 
there  is  no  deliverance.  I  began  to 
tremble  at  the  course  of  life  on  which 
I  was  about  to  enter.  A  rapid  flight 
alone  could  save  me.  I  dekerminecl 
on  this  flight.  I  had  already  stretched 
my  arm  towards  tlie  ladder  -,  but  on 
a  sudden  it  echoed  in  my  ears,  and 
sounded  like  a  scornful  laugh  of  Hell, 
'  What  has  a  murderer  to  tear  '  AJy 
arm  fell  palsied  by  my  side,  my  ac- 
count was  full,  the  time  of  repentance 
was  past,  the  murder  whicii  I  hid 
committed  stood  like  a  barrier  beliind 
me,  and  Ijindered  my  return  for  ever.. 
JVIy  conductor  now  re-appeared,  and 
jnA>rmed  me  that  I  might  descevud. 
Now  I  was  deprived  of  aU  dioic^, 
and  1  descended. 
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.  *  W«  ^ad  pft)ceeded  a  short  xray 
when  the -prospect  begeti  to  open, 
and  a  few  miserable  huts  presented 
themselves,  before  which  alxxi<  eigh- 
teen  or  twenty  persons  lay  stretched 
before  a  iire.  *  Here,  comrades,' 
said  mv  conductor^  '  here  is  the  host 
of  the  Sun,  bid  him  welcome.'  *The 
host  of  the  Sun !'  the  wlioie  gang 
exclaimed,  and  men  and  women 
tfo(±ed  around  me  to  welcome  me. — 
Shall  i  confess  it?  The  joy  was 
hearty  mid  sincere.  Couiidence  and 
even  esteem  appeare<l  cm  every  fjice; 
the  whole  scene  was  like  the  return 
of  an  old  acquaintancie  whom  we  love 
and  esteem.  My  arrival  had  disturbed 
the  repast,  which  was  just  on  the  ^^ve 
of  commencing.  It  was  now  conti- 
nued. Game  of  every  description 
formed  the  feast,  und  rbe  wine  passed 
rapidly  from  man  to  man.  Unani- 
nuty  and  friendship  appeared  to  ani* 
mate  the  whole  band,  and  each  strove 
to  outvie  the  other  in  testifying  his 
joy  at  my  arrival.  I  was .  placed  be- 
tween two  women,  the  most  honoUr- 
able  seat  at  the  table.  1  expected  to 
£nd  the  outcast  of  their  kind.  But 
bow  great  was  my  surprise,  to  disco- 
ver tlie  most  beautiful  forms  juine 
eves iiad  ever  beheld.  Margaret,  the 
elder,,  and  most  beautiful  ot  the  two, 
could  scarcely  have  attained  her  five- 
aod-twentietn  year.  Her  language 
was  indecent,  tut  her  gestures  told 
more  than  her  words.  Maria,  tlio 
younger,  was  man  ied,  but  absconded 
from  ner  husband  owing  to  maltreat* 
ment.  She  was  beautiiuUy  formed, 
but  looked  pale  and  wan,  and  oh  the 
whole  was  less  striking  than  her 
bolder  neighbour.  Both  women  ex- 
erted themselves  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion ;  but  Margaret,  notwithstanding 
her  beauty,  was  disgusting  to  me ; 
but  the  charms  of  Maria  made  a  last*, 
ing  influence  on  my  heart.  •  Thou 
seest,'  the  man  began  who  had  con- 
ducted me  to  the  spot,  *  thou  seest 
tlie  life  we  lead  ',  one  day  is  the  same 
as  anotlier.  Is  it  not,  comrades  ?* — 
•  Ever}'  day  the  same,*  the  whole  band 
repeated.  •  If  thou  canst  resolve  to 
foiiow  our  mode  of  life,  declare  it, 
and  thou  shal*  be  oui?  tea^r.  I  hav^ 
hitherto  held  that  stattojj  ,*  but  to  thee, 
,  and  thee  only,  will  I  resign  it.  Are 
yxou  willing,  comrades  ?*  A  joyftil 
'  Yes'  sounded  from. the  whole-^ang; 


"  Inflamed  br  wine,  my  head 
burned.  In  my  breset  arose^e  dor- 
mant fire  of  ambition.  The  world 
bad  rejected  me  as  one  infected  with 
the  plague.  Here  I  found  a  brotherly 
reception — ^respect  and  honour.  Had 
I  entered  again  into  the  world,  what 
had  I  to  expect  but  death,  and  here  I 
could  at  least  sell  my  life  at  a  higher 
price.  The  female  race  had  hitherto 
treated  me  with  oontetnpt.  Here 
endless  frivours  and  enjoyments  a- 
waited  me.  My  resolution  was  soon 
formed.  *  I  will  be  your  captain,^  I 
exclaimed,-  with  pride.  '  I  will  be 
your  leader,  if  you  will  resign  to  me 
my  beautifbl  neighbour.'*  My  de- 
mand was  grant^.  I  vi^as  the  ac- 
knowledge proprietor  of  a  strumpet, 
fcnd  the  captam  of  a  gatig  of  robbers. 
[To  be  continued,} 


The  Immorality   of  Goli>smitb's 
**  Stanzas  <m  Woman." 
Sir. 

I^HE  following  verses,  though 
tliey  will  doubtless  excite  tbe 
admiration  of  every  lover  of  poetry, 
yet  cai]not  fail  to  call  fortli  the  most 
deserved  censure  from  every  iporal 
character,. from  every  friend  <i"  si^er- 
ing  humanity,  as  containing,  in  their 
literal  sense,  a  doctrine  dangerous  in 
its  promulgation,  and  latsd  to  the 
mind  tlmt  imbibes  it. 

Stai^zas  on  Woma». 
When  lovdy  woman  sioopJ*  to  fblty. 

Am)  findt»,'toQ  iat«,  that  man  betraw. 
What  charms  can  soolhe  her  meklHonoIy? 

What  art  can  wash  her  gulU  away  } 

The  only  itrt,  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hWe  her  shame  from  ev'ry  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, ' 
To  wring  his  bosom  if-*to  die  '. 

Goldsmith. 

Let  the  unliappy  woman  who  has 
suffereU  herselt  to  be  led  into  the 
paths  of  error,  who  has  listened  lb 
the  artful  tale  of  the  seducer,  who, 
believing  his  vows  sincere^  hasyidded 
to  the  impulse  of  passion,  and  in- 
dulged m  illicit  pleasures;  but  who 
now,  finding  lierseli  deserted  by  her 
lover  (or  rather  tlie  vtJe  assassiofjof 
her  honour),  looks  back  with"  hcftror 
upon  her  coiidact:  her  heart  stung 
with  the  agonizing  pangs  of  remorse^ 
tortured  wtth  toe  upbraiding^  of  ha 
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:oiiscieooe«  she  feds  the  force  of  htt  aocial  citde  «was  lUniledy  nature  pro* 
;qi)t,  conceSires  herself  to  be  a  oon^  Tided  supecflooilslj  for  his  flocks.  He 
3minated  and  polluted  being;  an  ob«>  was  aaly  obU^Ued  to  search  for  the 
ect  unworthy  of  and  shut  out  fropo*  meadows,  aad^wheo  the  pastore  of 
^iet)c.  With  her  mind,  thus  in-  one  was  exhausted)  to  exchange  it 
lamed,  let  her,  I  say /read  the  above  for  another.  The  greatest  supers 
erses,  and  what  a  dreadful  step  are  fluity  rewarded  him  for  this  easy  oc- 
bey  likely  to  impel  her  ta  under  such  cupation;  and  the  revenue  ot  hts 
ircumstances :  it  is  more  than  pro-  work  was  subject  to  no  change,  nei*- 
)able  they  would  cause  her  ta  add  to  ther  of  climate  nor  season.  Aunilbria 
)er  crime  that  ot  a  greater,  nameljr,  enjoyment. was  the  lot  of  theshep* 
elf-destruction.  Such  an  act,  His  herd's  state,  and  freedom  and  a  joyous 
rue,  would  rend  the  bosom  of  her  leisure  its  character.  But-  With  the 
>etrajerv  would  afford  to  the  world  a  aspiculturist  it  was  di&rently  oon^^ 
x>minc\ng  proof  of  repentance  5  and  stitated :  he  was  hound  like  a*  aiave 
ilthou^h  thousands  would  "  drop  to  the  ground  -whidi  be  had  cnlti- 
ears  m  pity  for  her  hapless  fate,  vated,  and  with  the  mode  of  life 
ret  it  would  undoubtedly  involve  the  which  he  adopted  he  resigned  aU  the 
iiture  welfare,  of  her  soul  in  awful  freedom  of  his  condition*  He  was 
bubt  and  uncertainty «  obliged  carefully  to  regulate  himself 

But  by  taking  them  in  their  literal  according  to  the  tender  nature  of  the 
tense,  I  may  be  accused  of  misrepre-  vegetable  which  he  cultivated,  and  to 
lenting  the  author's  meaning,  who^e  assist  the  growth  of  it  by.  art  and  raa«- 
>bjea  was  to  enforce  the  practice  of  nual  labour,  at  the  same  time  that 
nnuo  by  holding  forth,  that,  in  a  de-  the  ilock.of  the  shepherd  provided  for 
riation  Irom  it,  death  was  preferable  its  own  support. 

0  life ;  and  that,  by  the  words  to  die.  The  denciency  of  rastruments  ren- 
ie  implies  a  death  occasioned  by  ex-  dered  every  labour  at  the  comroenceH 
»ssive  grief,  remorse,  a  broken  heart  raent  difficult ;  and  how  laborious 
md  its  concomitants:  all  this  I  readily  must  have  been  his  life  before  the 
idmit ;  but  while  there  e!(i.sts  even  ploughshare  ameliorated  it,  and  be- 

1  chance  of  a  different  construction  fore  he  constrained  the  tamed  boasts 
leiujs;  put  upon  them^  which  the  im-  to  share  with  him  the  burthen.-*Ifi 
>artial  reader  cannot,  I  think,  deny,  how  many  different  employments 
kvhen  l)e  looks  to  the  predominant  was  he  obliged  to  engage  oejfore  he 
ireiglit  the  substantive  "art**  has  couldenjoy thefruits:x)f hisharvest-k- 
)n  the  whole  composition,  I  shaft  How  often  was  he  obliged  to  defend 
•etain  the  opinion  (till  I  am  convinced  the  works  of  his  hands  from  the  at- 
othe  contrary)  that  the  stanzas  in  tacksofwild  beasts,  and  even  peihaps 
luestion  are  a  fit  subject  for  animad-  sometimes  at  the  f  isk  <)f  his  own  lite, 
irersion.  How  uncertain  was.  the  fruit  of  his 

Should  these  remarks  be  considered  toil — how  fickle  the  reward  for  his 
Rrbrthy  an  insertion  in  the  columns  exertions — when  both  depended  on 
}f  your  intelligent  miscellany,  they  the  weather,  and  the  season.     An 


ire  much  at  your  service, 
I  remain.  Sir, 

your  obedient  servt. 

W.  DUBKANT. 

a.  James'S'Sir.  Dec.  8,  I8G9. 


overflowing  stream,  a  lieavy  bail.  Were 
sufficient  to  rob  him  of  his  reward  ajt 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  seize  it,  and  thereby  expose  him 
to  the  greatest  want.  Severe  and  la- 
borious must  therefore  have  been  the 
■  lot  of  the  agriculturist,  in  comparison 

Essay  on  ttie first  Human  Society,.  iLlflf^f  ^  3?!^^^?,?'^        ""Jj^ 

according  totheMoUio  Histouy.  tttltL^  ^J^l^lrTZ' 

,j^-,,,                         ,  sariiy  become  mere  wild,  and  un- 

rConchuttd  from  pugt  ^77 J  civilised  by  his   body  being  so  de* 

A 9  soon  as  man  had  deprived  his  pressed  by  labour, 

beasts  bf  their  freedom,  he  was  .  if  now  it  entered  his  mind  to  com^ 

liaced  under  the  necessity  of  provide  pare  his  hard  fate  with  the  happy  lif^ 

!hg  for  their  support.    Thus  he  be*-  of  the  shepberd>  the  disparity^  must 

samea.  8be^h«Tay'aA4«aslongafi  the  strike:  him  $  and  he  must,  aecordki^ 
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to  bis  coofined  roode  of  ihiokuig,  the  long  happloeM  of  litt  envied 
regard  the  sbeuherd  as  a  particular  fieighboor.  11ms  eoded,  in  a  ine- 
favoorite  of  Heaven.  £nvv  thus  lancboly  manneo  ^  fim  coUisiiA 
awakened  in  his  bosom :  for  this  unr  of  man. 
fortunate  passion  must  neoessariiy  «  ,.^  r  c*  *^  #  *•  x  j 
awaken  at  STfirst  inequality  in  man.  ^q^ahiy  o/SiattoK  abolished. 
With  an  envious  eye  he  regarded  the  We  are  authorised,  by  the  ancieat 
blissAil  state  of  the  shephera,  reposing  records,  in  dravt^ing  the  condusioa 
in  the  shade,  whilst  he  was  exposed  that  polygamy  seldom  occurred  in 
to  the  vertical  beams  of  the  sun»  and  those  early  times.  Refi;ular  marriages^ 
the  sweat  dropping  from  his  brow,  however,  appear  to  denote  a  certain 
The  careless  mirth  of  the  diepherd  morality  and  refinement,  which  it 
gave  him  |>ain  -,  he  hated  him  on  ac*  were  in  vain  to  look  for  in  those  bar- 
count  of  his  happiness,  and  despised  barous  times.  In  general,  man  at* 
him  on  account  of  his  indolence.-—  tains  to  order  by  the  consequences  of 
Thus,  in  his  heart,  he  bore  a  secret  disorder,  and  to  laws  by*  the  commift- 
dislike  towards  4iim,  which  on  the  ^pn  of  ofiences.  The  introductiott 
first  occasion  was  to  break  into  open  oi  rttular  marriages  appears  not  U> 
hostility :  and  it  was  not  long  betore  have  oeen  founded  so  much  on  laws 
this  occasion  presented  itseu.  The  ^  on  practice.  Man  could  not  live 
•privileges  of  each  had  at  this  lime  otherwise  than  in  marriage ;  and  the 
no  determined  limits,  and  no  laws  example  of  the  first  was  m  some  d^ 
existed  which  distinguished  the  mine  gree  a  law  for  the  second.  The  hn^ 
and  thine.  Each  believed  he  had  an  ni^n  race  began  with  a  siogI«?  pair, 
lequal  claim  to  the  whole  world ;  for  Nature,  therefore,  as  it  were,  an- 
tbe  division  of  property  was  aiter-  nounced  her  will  in  this  example.  ' 
wards  introduced  by  certain  Collisions  If  we  suppose  that,  in  the  earliest 
Jn  society.  tjmes,  the  proportion  in  the  number 

Xietitbesupposed  that  the  shepherd  of  the  two  sexes  was  equal,  nature 
had  depastured  the  surrounding  coun^  thereby  regulated  what  man  could 
try  with  his  fiocks,  and  .yet  fejt  no  not  have  regulated : — £acii  man  had 
disposition  to  emigrate  far  from  the  only  one  wile  as  there  w^s  otily  one 
family  to  a  distant  country.  On  what  for  him.  When,  at  last  the  Dumber 
.thdn  did  he  determine  ?  What  pror  of  the  two  sexes  displayed  an  appa^ 
ject  would  most  naturally  stj  ike  bim  ?  rent  disproportion,  and  man  had  rae 
He  would  drive  bis  flocks  into  the  advantage  of  choice,  the  order  of 
|)tlantations  of  the  farmer,  or  at  least  marriage,  was  at  oooe  confirnoed  by 
.so  order  it  that  they  would  find  their  observance,  and  no  one  ventured  te 
way  into  them  of  their  own  accord,  introducer  a  new  custom,  or  to  di^ 
There  he  would  fihd  ample  provision  from  the  manner  of  their  fiithers.  In 
for  his  sheep,  and  no  law  then  existed  the  same  manner,  as  the  order  c£ 
to  prevent' nim  taking  the  benefit  of  marriages  wis  fixed,  a  certain  natural 
it:— Every  thing  which  he  could  polity  Kmnded  itself  in  society.  Na- 
seize  was  his  own. — ^^fhus  reasoned  ^ure  iiad  established  the  paternal  au« 
man  in  his  in&nt  state.  fhority,  as  it,  made  the  helpless  child 

Now,  fur  the  first  time,  man  came  dependant  on  the  father,  and  accus* 
in  Golliision  with  man.  He  assumed  tomed  it,  from  the  most  lender  ^e, 
.the  phK^  of  the  ferocious  beasts  with  to  honbur  his  will.  V/beaf  the  son 
whom  the  farmer  had  had  hitherto  became  himself  a  fyth&e,  bis  son 
only  to  contend.  Man  now  appeared  could  not  regard  those  wttbodt  li^ 
.to  man  as  an  hostile  ^animal,  who  spect  and  reverence  whmn  he  saw 
wished  to  desolate  bis  plantations,  treated  so  respectfiilly  by  bis  own  £^ 
We  must  not  then  wonder  that  he  ther ;  and  he  must  taatly  ascribe  t 
received  him  in  the  same  manner  as  greater  degree  of  re^]pect  andantfaotfty 
i)^  received  .the  beast :  for  their  ac-  to  the  father  of  his  rather. 
tions  bore  a  strong  resemblance.  The  This  importance  of  tb&fint  peem^ 
hatred  >)(rhich  hie  had  long  borne  in  must  necessarily  increase  ki  an  e^irf 
hU  breast,  co*operatcd  to  embitter  degree  with  every  aogmentatioQ  gt 
him  ^he  mare;  and  a  murderous  bio w  Xbe  family,  and  with  every  year  vilut 
with  a  club  revengedhioi  at  onpe  for  ^ge ; ,  and  the  greater  ex^eneticfib  >tlv 
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ftuft  of  i  Idng  We,* must  ibdepen- 
ipotfy  give  bhn  a  nataral  superiority 
ovei-weiyobe  who  was  younger.  In 
every  dispute,  the  first  parent  was 
coD4Jderedtb^43)9St  proper  arbitrator ; 
dpd  on  tn^^k)ng  observance  of  ;his 
custom  w^s  ai  last  founded  a  natural 
and  easy  superiority , the  patriarchal  go- 
vernment, which  rather  confirmed 
ite  general  equality  than  abolished 
jt.  But  this  equality  could  nol  always 
subsist.  Some  were  less  industrious ; 
some  less  favoured  by  fortune  and 
their  climate ;  some  Here  born  weaker 
tjian  others.  There  existed  therefore^ 
in  society,  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  brave  and  the  coward,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  weak  and  the 
^rwere  obliged  to  begj  the  rich 
could  give  and  refuse.  .The  depen- 
oence  of  m^n  on  man  commenced. 
ITiepature  of  things  must  have  ne- 
cessarily introduced  the  custom  for 
lold  a^  fobc  exonerated  from  labour, 
and  me  Imsiness  to  be  undertaken 
fey  the  son  for  the  grey-headed  father 
--the  youth  for  the'  old  man.  This 
duty  of  nature  "became  soon  imitated 
bjr-art**  .Ih  die  breast  of  many  tie 
wish  arose,  ta  unite  tlie  luxurious  rest 
^  tbo  oW  wkh  tj^e  enjoyments  of  the 
y<Minfi;  ;^their  eyes  iell  on  the  poor 
and  tn^  weak,  who  called  upon  them 
for  piptection  and  support,  or  who 
Jiaid  claim  to  their  superfluity.  The 
focH:  apdibe  weak  required  their  as- 
sistance; ihej,  oo  tbe  other  hand, 
required  the.i^boar  and  diligence  of 
the  poor.  The  $upport  of  the  rich 
became  thex»n4K'H>a  of  the  labour  of 
the  poor  ^Mn the  poor  served  and  r^ 
ceivecl--tfae  rich  gave  and  were  idle. 
The  first  distinction  now  commenced 
in  Sodety.  The  ncliibecame  richer 
by  dtt  dfflgence  of  the  poor :  to  in- 
crease Im  riches^  he  also  increased 
the  number  of  his  ;$ervants ;  he  there- 
&>ce  saw  noanyaramid  him  who  were 
less  faappy  than  hioiself,  and  xnanv 
"Who  depeiided  on  him.  The  rich  felt 
bis  pow^.and  be<:aroe  proud.  He 
began  to  ^ibetitute.tlie  instrumeuis^ 
of  ba^ttikafe  £m  ffistroments  of  his 
-wiD .  One  ahbrt  3t^{K  was :  ne9€ssary 
tam^tifm  fitdespot  The  son  of 
tWricIl  Man  began  tolhink  himsdf 
betjiev  than  'th^  son&X)f  his  fiithei^s 
slatds*  'HiBaven  bndl  favoured .  him 
^^n^4ba»  (texny-an^  therefore  be 
conduded  he  was  dearer  to  Heaven. 
lJ2«iv£RSAL  Mag.  V0I..X1I* 


He  called  himsdf  the  son  of  Heaven, 

as  the  favoorites  of  Fortune  call  tliem- 
selves  the  sons  of  Fortune.  In  Com-* 
narison  to  him,  the- son  of  Heaven, 
tne  servant  was  only  a  son  of  man* 
Hence,  in  Genesis,  the  difference  b<i- 
tween  the  children  of  Elohim  and  the 
children  of  men.  Fortune  led  the 
rich  man  to  idleness — idleness  led 
him  to  luxury-k»and  luxury  at  bat  to 
vice. 

The  first  Kingi 

Asia  bemg,  on  account  of  the  de* 
luge,  forsaken  by  its  human  inhabit- 
ants, became  soon  the  abode  of  sa- 
vage beasts,  which  increased  in  great 
numbers  irt  a  country  so  fruitful  as 
that  which  immediately  followed  the 
deluge,  artd  extended  theh*  dominion 
where  man  was  too  weak  to  obstruct 
their  progress.  Eveiy  portk>n  6i  land* 
therefore,  which  tne  new  humatt 
race  cuhivated,  mu^  be  first  con-, 
duered  from  the  beasts,  and  further 
defended  against  them  by  artifice  and 
force.  Our  Europe  is  noti^  cleared 
of  these  noxious  animals,  and  we  can 
scarcely  form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of 
the  misery  which  the  eatliei'  times 
sustained  from  the  depredations  of 
wvage  animals  J  but  We  ma^  con- 
ehide,  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  and  especially  the  Greeks, 
that  the  evils  conmiitted  by  them 
were  of  the  most  serious  nature.  The 
latter  conferred  immortality  and  the 
dignity  of  the  gods  on  those  who 
m»ercame  a  savage  beast  I'hui 
CEdipus  became  King  of  the  The- 
bans,  as  he  had  extirpated  the  sphinx; 
and  Perseus,  Hercules,  and  llieseus, 
acquired  their  renovt^n,  and  apotheo- 
sis in  the  same  manner.  He,  there- 
fore, who  co-opera|red  in  the  extir- 
pation of  these  general  enemies,  was 
the  greatest  benefactor  of 'men ;  and, 
in  order  to  «ucceei,  he  must  in  reality 
be  possessed  of  extraordinary  qualities. 

The  chaqe  erf  these,  animals  wa«, 
before  the  war  began  to  rage  amongst 
mew,  the  peculiar  vt^orlc  ofth^  her*«: 
It  is  probable  that  this  cb^e  was  pro- 
aecuted  in.great  numbers,  who  wem 
led  oa  by  the  bravest,  cttndy,  hf 
him  whose  course  and  understai}<£> 
ing  gave  him  a  natural  suf^ority 
over  the  others.  There  tins  nothing 
^JBther  required  tO:aiake  him  a  kiop^ 
than  the  solemn  acknowledgement  $ 

3  L  s 
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and  couH  this  be  denied  to  him  at  the 
head  of  his  armed  and  warlike  hosts  ? 
He  Avas  the  most  proper  to  rule,  as 
he  was  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  able  to  prosecute iiis  commands. 
He  was  the  ceneral  benefactor  of  all, 
as  to  him  they  were  indebted  for 
peace  and*  safety  from  the  common 
enemy.  He  was  already  in  possession 
of  power,  asnhe  most  powerful  were 
at  nis^command.  Jn  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  ancettord  of  Alaric,  Atiila, 
apd  Meroveus,  wcr6  kings  over  their 
people;  and  the  Grecian  Kings,  which 
.   Homer  presents  in  his  Iliad,  are  of 

'  the  same  origin.  All  were  at  first 
leaders  of  a  warlike  host ;  conquerors 
cf  monsters,  and  therefore  benefac- 
^rs  of  their  nation.  From  warlike 
commanders  they  gradually  became 
airbitrators  and  judges.  By  force 
t^ey  at  last  ascended  the  throne. 

The  example  of  Deioces  in  Media 
has  been  mentioned ,  to  whom  the 
people  voluntarily  granted. the  royal 
dignity  after  he  had  made  himself 
useful  to  them  as  a  judge.    But  it  b 

^  incorrect  to  quote  this  example  as  the 
origin  of  kings.  When  the  Medes 
«levated  Deioces  to  the  throne,  they 
were  already  a  people,  and  bad  a 
fixed  political  society;  bnt,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  present  case,  the  first 
political  society  was  to  spring  from 
the  first  king.  The  Medes  had  borne 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Assyrian 
znonarchs,  and  the  king  of  whom  we 
are  now  speaking,  was  the  first  in 
the  world,  and  the  people,  which  be- 
came his  subjects,  a  sovereignty  of 
free-born  men,  who  as  yet  had  seen 
no  power  exercised  over  them.  It 
appears,  therefore,  more  suitable  to 
the  course  of  things  that  the  first  king 
was  an  usurper,  who  was  not  placed 
on  the  throne  by  a  voluntary  and 
imanimous  voice  of  the  nation^  but 
by  force  and  fortune. 
'  R.H. 


tsaoquahited  with,  or  ftftimself,  the 
author  of  Sutilia.  From  tbe  r'dicu- 
lous  answer  he  grves,  R.  H*  mar, 
with  much  justice,  conclude  that  ne 
18  nof  tbe  author ;  and,  for  nwseJf,  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  has  the  least 
knowledge  of  that  person ;  otherwise, 
I  thmk  lie  woukl  not  have  been  suf- 
fered to  have  written  what  he  has. 
li  he  wishes  to  be  considered  as  ba- 
mourous,  he  completely  faik.  Is  jt 
a  species  of  madness  to  write  a  book? 
Would  he  be  satirical,  he  is  alike  uo- 
sticcessful.  Whoever  read  a  more 
absurd  story  than  that  which  he  re- 
lates concerning  the  nian  of  a  siiapw 
cious  appearance  ?  Is  leaimess  alwayt 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  an  author  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  every  one  must  ad« 
mit,  that  although  Justus  may  bean 
excellent  grammarian,  be  certainljr 
does  not  possess  the  quality  of  a  wag. 

Vour's,  &c. 

A  LoV£A  07  ASAl*  WiT. 
Decemhr  6,  I8091 


^MABKS  Upon  the  Letter  of 
*'  Justus." 

SlK, 

ALLOW  me  so  offer  some  obser- 
.  vations  upon  the  latter  part  of 
\he  letter  of  your  correspondent 
»'  Justus."  R.  H.  asks  him,  "  Does 
the  author  of  NubiHa  live  at  St.  Al- 
*jan*s  ^'.probably  thinking  that  Justus 


The  Pbbiobinatioks  qfa  Phi- 

Z.ANTKaOPI8T. 

YE  who  listen  with  alacrity  tofht 
whispers  of  lethargy,  and  pur- 
sue with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of 
sleep;  who  expect  that  day  will  per- 
form the  promises  of  night,  and  that 
the  deficiences  of  tbe  present  dream 
will  be  supplied  by  tbe  morrow,  at« 
tend  to  the  p^igrinatioas  of  Jostleaa 
Ince,  of  PentonyiUe. 

The  avarice  of  time  is  laadable, 
since  he  who  is  profligate  of  that 
which  is  in  his  own  possession  will  be 
regardless  with  what  frequency  he 
intrudes  upon  tbe  amusements  of  his 
friends,  or  interferes  in  the  avocatioiis 
of  his  neighbours. 

Having,  lor  a  couple  of  hours,  iMir- 
sued  this  train  of  cogitation,  and  iuas- 
trated  my  subject  by  all  the  assistance 
whicli  ratiocination  could  bestow  and 
reminiscence  supply,  I  h^tened  to 
tlie  breakfast  table. 

He  wastes  but  a  few  moments  at 
his  repasts,  wliose  daily  course  of  be- 
nevolence adds  energy  to  the  organs 
of  mastication  and  proqpptitude  to  the 
.powers  of  degbrtitkxU. 

Those  who  journey  for  purposes 
of  humanity,  and  cast  their  eyes  afar 
off  in  pursuit  of  objects^  are  bliaded 
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hj  the  ml  of  |rejodic8  or  the  cloak  fbacated  by  a  coUoGation  of  nubiferooi 
w  fatuity.  JVIisery  lies  writhiog  at  exhalations,  and  1  pressed  forward 
iDur  gates  as  Ireqaently  as  in  (he  de*  with  increased  Hpeed :  but  the  journey 
serts  of  Arabia :  and  he  who  inspects  of  charity  is  impeded  by  multifarious 
;rhe  circQmjac^cies  of  his  dwelling-  obstructions.  A  bein^»  at  once  vene« 
jK>use>  may  sfNU-e  biotself  a  voyage  rable  and  decrepid  wuh  age,  lay  ex- 
to  Aleppo.  tended  on  the  pavement.  '   As  the 

Scarce  had  I  travelled  the  length  dictates  of  kindness  should  be  obeyed 
of  a  street,  when  a  woman  presented  with  hilarity,  and  those  favours  are 
herself  to  -my  organs  of  vUioo :  the  doubly  bestowed  whictvare  bestowed 
tears  of  petnory  trickled  h-om  her  with  promptitude,  I  should  have 
^«s,  and  on  her  left  cheek  grew  a  hurried  on  the  wings  of  alertness  to 
<arbuncle;  her  right  hand  encircled  his  relief,had  he  not  been  embrowned 
an  bifant,  and  in  her  left  there  was  with  nwd  from  the  road  and  feculent 
fiothing :  she  had  children  on  either  with  water  from  the  drain. 
ftide,  aod  her  state  of  gestation  was  I  rt:fii3cted  fhat  should  I  injure  my  * 
'apparent.  habit  hy  too  near  an  approximatioii 

.  •'  Woman***  said  I,  "the  distress  to  the  old  man,  or  soil  my  inexpres- 
^l¥bich  I  cannot  remove,  I  may  aile-  sibles  by  .raising  him  from  the  earth, 
vtate:  a  burthen  becomes  lightsome  the  purchase  of  new  investments 
if  it  be  well  borne }  and  she  who  re-  would  become  necessary ;  and  he  who 
pines  at  the  dispensations  of  provi-  exhausts  bis  pro})erty  by  too  frequent 
4ence,  superadds  to.  rather  than  di*  an  application  to  his  ta>lor,  ciicum^ 
minishes,  the  exacerbations  of  distress,  scribes  his  eleemosynary  capability. 
Tell  ifte,  does  your  anxiety  arise  from  and  confines  the  band  of  goodness  Xq 
the  solicitude  of  hopeless  want,  or  a  narrower  £i'ld. 
the  trepidation  of  conscious  guilt  ?"  Unwilling,  h<?wever,  to  let  pass  aa 

She  answered,  with  a  dignified  so.  opportunity  in  the  semce  of  liiuVia- 
letnnity,  that  she  had  eaten  nothing  nity,  1  dispatched  my  servant  homer 
but  bread  during  the  last  circumvo-  for  an  old  surlout  j  but  previously  to 
.lution  of  the  lamp  of  nighL  I  gave  his  return,  the  suilerer .  was  raised 
her  a  pennv  and  proceeded.  from  prostration  by  a  water-carrier. 

If  there  od  a  pleasure  in  madtjess.   Oh  !  how  I  envied  him  his  feelings; 
with  which  none  but  the  insane  are  and  \\h0  shall  reprobate  the  t\u\'y  ot 
acquainted,  there  is  also  a  gratifica-  a  heart  palpitating  with  unextinguish* 
tion  in  benevolence,  which  nothing  able  philanthropy  ? 
-but  benevolence  can  impart.  The  child  ot  pusillanimity  is  un* 

As  I  passed  a  windo^w  appropriated  worthy  the  life  he  enjoys.  I  walked 
to  the  exposure  of  literar>^  produc-  fearlessly  on  wUhout  awaiting  my  . 
tions,  the  words— *' another  novel  servant's  return.  As  I  passed  through 
by  the  immortal  P  ■  tt,"  forcibly  the  Bar  oi  theTempie*  a  sudden  pon- 
•arrested  my  attention.  "Thy  epi-  derosity  compressed  my  pocket:  I 
thet,**  said  I,  •*  is  judicious,  she  is  stopped  and  trembled,  when,  upon 
an  €iferiasiui4j[  writer." — That  per-  turning  round, I  discovered  my  white 
son's  magnanimity  deserves  httle  cambrick  handkerchief  in  the  posses- 
praise  who  is  elated  by  the  corrus-  sion  of  a  female.  •*  Heavens !"  said  I, 
■cations  of  his  wit,  or  who  prides  him-  *' how  is  temerity  bunished  :— how 
self  upon  the  playfulness  of  his  replete  is  the  world  with  turpitude ^ 
imagination.  and  peculations  1" 

T'he  observations  of  others,  how-       The  culprit  fell  upon   her  knees 

ever  justice  should  record  and  con-  and   implored   forgiveness: —**  She 

miction  approve  ray  sally,  extorted  a  picked  pockets  for  lier  family,   not 

comment  tirom  an  adjacent  auditor —  for  herself.**      There    is  something 

'"  Bif  heavens,**  said  he,  **  thafs  un^  gratifying  in  a  good  (jistinRtion ;  anj, 

^tommon  goodf*   The 'marks  of  dis-  as  I  felt  not  un pleased 'at  Iw^r  discri- 

.cernment    were    imprinted   on   his  mitiative  powers,  I  followed  her  to 

froQt,  and  if  he  was  dogmatk;,  his  prove  the  veracity  of  her  asseverations. 

dogmatism  was    the    dogmatism  of  There  was  verisimilitude  in  her  asser- 

judgment.  tions,  but  verisimilitude  is  not  truth ; 

'     tflc  hw^spheir^  Mw  Iwvaofi  9b-  it  may  perstMdsu  but  il.  oiu^ht  Aot  to 
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convince,  lest  wir  credalky,  by  siif-  the  retina  mitka  of  my  eye  wds  ridi* 
flV,'?  the  p;i^i.ty  to  escape,  endanger  culoasly ,  laughable.  A  tall  haggard 
the  happinetis  or  t lie  unottending.  mortal,  his  ward  unreaped^  and  his 

Mv  condocrr-f'S'?  led  ma  through  coontenaoce  iaundtced  with  discon- 
ali.  .- <»ri  cusi  veto  the  olfiKtory  nerves,  tent,  was^  adfaptitig  his  n«ghbooi*8 
n::  i  Itirr,  ijifurious  to  the  parity  of  pocket  to  the  purposes  of  an  urinal, 
Tiv  lio  IV  whilst  the  recipient  stood   inhaling 

/vr  '\t  i,  we  ascended  a  staircase  fuliginous  particles  from  a  tube  d 
n^rr  nv  G  bv  theavarieeof  thebuiWer,  tempered  clay  with  all  the  a^tliy  of 
n-kt;  <\  iptdated  by  ttie  fiuger  of  age.  a  Dutch  burgomaster. 
'^I  u  '  icf*ne  I  w«  ushered  into  would  He  who  in  derangement  is  cap^le 
h  v^'  tfxtoried  tears  in  despite  of  the  of  mischief  so  satanical  is  well  con- 
r;Kicuii)oeot  u*e  crocodile,  or  the  UR-  fined.  His  enlargement  could  be 
bcoding  stubb'imne.ss  of  ^the  jinny  produced  at  the  mitigation  of  pw^U" 
a-s.  0:i  a  truss  of  straw  lay  extended  dice  alone,  or  through  the  medium 
In  a  tenehrions  angle  of  the  room  the  of  a  being  indurated  to  the  feelisgsof 
hupless  master  of  the  mansion,  his  his  coremporaries. 
ro*;iii>ena<'Oe  discoloured  bv  want  and  In  the  adjoining  cell,  a  man  exer- 
h»h  form  ichorous  as  Snakspeare's  cised  at  once  his  strength  and  ^1% 
Slender.  in  efforts  to  reach  a  paper  crowti,  de- 

A  ciiild,  but  four  years  of  age,  sat   pend^  by  some  humourist  from  S 
gtifivving  a  quantity  of  chalk ;  a  second  nail.    He  who  is  ambitious  in  in^^ 
Vomited  noi  from  repletion  but  va-  pity,  scarce  deserves  the  cell  he  en* 
cuitv  ;  aud  ibe  mother  harcd  her  flac*  joys, 
pid  i>  soai  to  nourish  a  third.  My  whole  frame  vibrated  with  in- 

•*  What,'*  demanded  I,  soPened  to  tolerant  anguish  as  I  beheld  a  young 
conipassion,  ^'  has  been  productive  lady,  beautiful  as  Hebe,  eooentric^lf 
of  so  hot  rid  a  srene:- Is  distress  or  im  pain  ting  hieroglyphics  upon  the 
dis«*iise  the  caase  ?'*  She  replied  •'  that  wail,  and  exclaiming,  with-  a  voici 
distn'-^-  was  the  disease,  and  disease  rather  steutorophonic,  a  sentence,  of 
the  ciuse  ;  tbat  she  had  been  obliged  which  I  could  only  collect  the  words 
to  vend  her  furniture  and  impignO-  '*  thorough-go-nimble." 
rate  her  clot!)es."  Hq  who  surrenders  up  his  judg- 

I  took  my  kerchief  from  her  hand^  ment  to  his  impatience,  and  cuts  the 
and  replacing  it  in  my  pocket,  ad-  knot  he  is  powerless  to  unravd,  wifl 
dresvetl  her  than : — *'  Your  oiisery  has  never  acquire  elucidative  skill.  Modi 
engonden^rl  my  compassion  and  de-  is  to  be  done  by  time,  and  much  by 
lufcd  Hi)  eyes  with  tears;  I  forgive  perseverance^  A  riddle  is  found  by.. 
3*ou,  and  may  the  Father  of  Mercy  the  reiteration  of  trifling  efforts  j  and 
forgive  you,'*  I  said,  and  departed.    *     application  may  surely  hope  to  dis- 

£re  the  rigid  moralist  pronounce  cover  what  application  has  concealed, 
my  condemnation,  let  him  picture  to  In  a  few  hours  1  entirely  understood 
himselfthe  prospect  1  had  witnessed  J  the  figures  upon  the  wall.  ^Thcgr  . 
and  if  he  deem  it  not  sufficient  e3^-  were  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  hn 
tennation,  he  is  more  than  mortal,  mouth;  and  a  paan  with  a  glass  d 
He  should  live  in  a  better  world  who  gin  jn  one  hand,  whilst  with  theodier 
is  incapable  of  bestowing  in  this  the  he  tied  bis  shoe-string.  Thesignifica- 
m^rcy  he  may  need.  He  who  pities  tion  1  imagined  tp  be,  "  Eternal— 
another  recummendeth  hjmself,  and  vir — gin — I  tye.'* 
he  who  ij»  destiiute  of  compassion  Ev^n  th?  insape  have  occasional 
deserveth  it  not.  irradiations   of  discernment,  ebullt'- 

Tliat  preciis|wsed  combination  of  tions  of  fancy,  and  scintillations  rf 
circiim  tances  which  we  unphiloso*-  thought. 

pliii?)Iy  denoirirate  chance,  now  In  quitting  the  court-yard,  I  turocd 
coiiJnced  nie  to  Bedlam,  and,  as  I  an  eye  of  melancholy  retrospectioa 
have  a  lear  of  sympathy  ever  ready  upon  the  prison.  The  awflil  gr?«x- 
to  fioA  :it  rjie  distresses  of  humanity,  deurof  the  building;  the  rapid  oscil* 
th^  empiauon  to  enter  was  irresist-  lationof  thecloads,asiQawoirlwi&d; 
i^^^;  r  and  the  lunated  form  of  an  adjiK:«|t 

T^e  primaiy  object  impressed  ppoa  coaeb-house^  aB  cenjqiaed  to^iayatii 
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m^  6i^«id  inspire  me  with  wMdom. 
i  therefore  drew  forth  my  tablott^ 
and  tDscribed> 

How  apropos  these  folks  arc  pack*4» 
For  lo  !  the  very  batlding*s  cwck*d. 

1  have  since  received  information 
that  the  fanaous  S-r  J— n  C— r  is  the 
author  of  a  similar  idea  j  nevertheless, 
I  strenuously  protest  against  any  im- 


45» 

tak«  toy  Jeavie  of  Mr.  Brown ,  wH))^€ 
relying  to  tbow  dark  insinuationt 
>wito  wkioh  his  answer  to  my  lett^ 
aboQiKb.  I  must,  however,  be  allow, 
ed  to  oonfirm,  as  fiir  as  possfble,  yeas 
remark  on  one  of  those  inainttlitionar 
bv-decUuring,  in  the  most  sdemn 
maim«r»  that  I  have  not  any  aort  of 
connexion  with  A.  B. 
A.  B.  having  undertaken  hta  own 


putation  of  plagiarism,  on  account  of  defeno^,  I  ch«5tf«lly  rasign  toy  ta»k 
a  fortuitous  conicidence.  Aparity  of  ^^  j^j,  abjerpen;  aid  now,  for  ever, 
situation  will  superinduce  a  parity  of  ^^j,^^  my  correspcndeiica  with 
thought,  and  a  parity  of  thought  a  Mr.  Brown,  with  much  mote  plea- 
parity  of  language.  ^       sure  than  I  fdt  when  I  began  it. 


I  ani  proud  of  possessing  any  notion. 
in  common  with  the  learned  S-r  J — n 
C—r.  I  deem  "  My  Pocket  Book" 
to  be  an  execrable  performance,  and 
little  superior  to  the  work  it  ridicules. 

You  wai  say,  "The  K 1  has 

faults.**  I  answer  who  has  not?  — 
••Bat  bis  are  numberless."  The  more 
then  does  he  stand  in  need  of  leni- 
tives.— *'  But  he  is  destitute,'*^  yoa 
will  add,  "of  humour,  wit,  jude- 
ment,  and  correctness.*'  Granted  j 
and  h  it  not  evident  that,  in  propor 


I  am.  Sir,  yoiir*s^  &c. 

ViKDBX* 


The  MORAL  HiSTOET  fifthe  Paxkch 
in  Germany.  A  Pictubs  o/*  th^ 
French  SoLoixRY*  A  Fraameni* 
By  J.  Salat.  (Transtatm  ftoti^ 
the  German  J 

LET  us  grant  for  a  moment  that 
Bonaparte  is  really  that  great 
tion  to  his  want  of  ability,  t*he1^ss  man  which  his  adorers  «ay  he  i^vet 
capable  is  he  of  supporting  the  stings  *^^,  questioti  still  remrns,  /'  \yiiat 
^fcriticisro,  who  will  pusmanimousTy  will  even  a  Bonaparte  do  wrth  ana- 
wound  a  being  labouring  under  men.  *»»»  i"  ^'^^^^.  entrails  such  a  mass  of 
tal  irobecilit}'.  Let  those  punish  with  ^oral  poison  ferments  r 
acrimonious  severity  who  are  them-  ^  For,  though  the  Revolution  pro- 
selves  inwccable.     .  duced,  here  and  there,  some  benefi- 

To  return.  When  I  arrived  at  ^ial  effects  upon  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
Pentonville,  I  discovered  that  my  ^lon.  yet,  we  must  date  the  first 
domestic  had  pulverised  a  superb  appearance  of  its  moral  deterioration 
porcelain  soup  ciish.  As  she  haare-  'fom  ^^at  period  Yes,  that  rcvolu- 
sided  with  me  many  years,  a  faithful  ^'9"  engendered  horrore  and  crimes, 
and  diligent  attendant,  and  as  few  of  J^^ich,  but  for  it,  had  never  been 
us  c^n  arrc^ate  an  entire  freedom  ^"o^"-  Not  oijly  the  higher  pas- 
from  carelesfness,!  contented  myself  s^ons  were  brought  into  action  by  it, 
with  vapulation  and  expelling  her  the  ^'^^^J?  progress  was  destructive  jn  a 
y0(jf     ^  r       ©  peculiar  way  5    but  it  removed  also 

That  which  is  ddne  in  haste  is  ge-  ^^^}  ''^^  that  moral  decency,  which, 
nerally  regretted.  I  have  since  re-  ^^o*'^'  ^^^  "»^^!>'  ^^^T"*  «^^"  ^^® 
pented  my  leniency;  since  to  pardon  P«»^«st  enormities;  and  now  the  hi- 
error  is  to  animate  vice.  And  who-  ^^ous  nrionster  presents  itself  nnshad- 
soever  would  enchain  the  powers  of  ^>  nnsaamed.  Yet  more ;  wliile  it 
turpitude,  must  commence  by  tlie  overthrew  so  many  institutions  of  bi- 
wtirpation  ef  trivial  failings.  go^ry,  it  destroyed  tliose  other  moral 

^  **  MoMUS   '^^^  religious  ones  which  were  united 

,.  *   with  them.    Rude  and  lawless  passion 

-  ^  .>    «  lost  its  external  restraint,  and  the  un- 

FiNAJLREFLY./oil^r.BROww.        educated,    but  greatest    uart  of  the 
^*'"»  nation  was  driven    to  tne   dreadful 

AS  I  am  firmly  persuaded^  that  a  extreme  of  scepticism  and  immorality. 
contest   of  odious   personality      To  tjiis  was  added,  (independently 
'  would  not  be  very  acceptame  to  your  of  many  internal   dissentions)  war, 
rcwipn,  or  erasable  to  yo«i>  I  thall  arid  ite  iufluence  upon  th«  mcH*als  6i 
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dtisais.  TW  mtwnm  qmmnd  anang  them,  wiHi  tlit 
dr  all  kiod>  which  eocuad,  are  well  gmtvsc  order,  and  decorum.  It  wai 
known.  And  though  io  the  btft  remarkable  how  they  swanned  rooni 
oampaignabttUerdiadpliueprevatied^  tome  girls  whose  life  was  dissolute, 
fnd.cven  sooie  return  ol^  morals  wet  but  at  the  same  time  they  did  not 
peccepuble,  ^et  many  ada  of  infan^  permit  the  least  disrespect  to  be  shewK 
V^e  comoutted.  towards  any^of  them,  and  especial^ 

To  be  S4re»  there  were«  aho,  aeme  towards  one  who  possessed  rather  sa- 
traits  of  conduct  which  delighted  the  perior  powers  of  mind.  If,  also,  any 
fJsfierv^^  oS  them.  For»  how  truly  of  them  satd  any  thing  that  was  not 
great  nmst  that  mind  be  which  pre-  strictly  proper,  or  approached  to\vard$ 
aerved  itself  from  contamination  un«  the  prettier  girl  in  any  manner  which 
4er  suck  drcan^stanoes,  and  in  such  seemed  offensive  to  female  feelingt, 
a  war.'  all  the  rest  that  were  present  eiid«h 

But  these  actions  were,  often,  only  voured  to  soften  the  matter  by  tfadt 
solitary  corruscations  during  the  dark*  more  courteous  conduct.  This,  how* 
est  night.  Perhaps  it  has  nut  hap*  ever,  was  the  best  side  of  French  ga^ 
fumed  more  than  once,  that  eighteen  lantry. 

or  twenty  common  men,  intercepting.  Certainly,  in  the  French  army 
for  example,  the  flight  c^  a  maideii,  might  be  iaaud  many  worthy  ineil 
hne  of  the  number,  not  one,  was  and  youths.  But,  upon  the  vthole^ 
found  to  express  pity  or  kindness  to-  the  number  of  worthless  and  cormpi?' 


wards  her.  More  probably  they  gra- 
tified their  own  vile  appetites.  The 
fenius  of  humanity  turned  away  i^* 
ignant  from  these  monsters ;  and 
weeping,  he  hid  his  countenance, 
when  lust  spared  not  the  prop  of  de- 


ed individuals  fer  exceeded. 

And  the  war  had,  in  an  esbedal 
manner,  contributed  to  their  aepra- 
viiy.  It  Jiad  unfolded  the  seeds  of 
vice  in  them.  Cut  off  from  aH  t>ett^ 
intercourse,,  and  exposed  to  sensua 


dining. age,  but  seszed  even  on  that,  temptations  onallsioes,  the  oneruin^ 
tore  it  away,  till,— (history  will  relate  ed  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the 
the  horrid  deed) — blood  nowed  — .        strength  of  example. 

When  it  is  further  considered,  that  The  war  not  only  favoured  the  lote 
^mong  tl)Ose  who  speak  German,  of  plunder  and  the  wildest  excesses 
(and  almost  ajl  can  now  speak  more  of  fust,  but  it  accustomed  them  to  ih^ 
or  less  of  that  language)  the  most  ob-  dolence,  to  sloth,  in  comparison  rf 
Jicene  language,  words,  expressions,  orderly  labour,  and  especially  to  ex- 
aud  compoiiiuons,  of  which  only  a  cess  in  drinking.  It  may  indeed  bfe 
beast,  possessing  language,  coiUd  have  said  of  these  tteiv  rtpuhiican  youths, 
been  capable,  were  designedly  uttered  that  they  have  rendered  thenoselvfis 
in  the  presence  of  females,  young  and  complete  drunkards, 
old ;  when  it  is  considered  that  nei-  They  are  not  soldiers,  and  naerely 
ther  prayers,  nor  the  blushes  of  in  no-  such,  as  they  used  to  be;  they  are, 
cence,  nor  tears,  nor  anger,  were  able  the  greater  part,  the  flower -of. the 
to  check  their  brutal  longu^;  and  nation,  and  tne  root  of, a  future  gene- 
when,  not  one  was  to  be  tound  who  ration.  How  long  may  the  effects  of 
resented  this  flagitious  misdemeanor,  war,  in  a  mora!  point  of  view,  be  fdt 
either  by  words  or  actions,  but,  on  by  the  French  nation  ! 
the  contrary,  signihed  unanimously  Alas !  and  so  will  many  parts  of 
their  approbation ;  when  tliese  things  my  native  country,  of  Germany,  long 
-ajre  remembered,  who  will  not  loudly  feel  these  effects.  And  if,  in  some 
inaintain  that  amon^  this  people  the  pl^^ces,  a  German  army  shall  be  found 
destruction  of  morals  has  dreadfuily  to  be  void  of  moral  discipline ;  if,  un- 
increased?  /  der  sivji iter  circumstances,  similar,  or 

1  have,  however,  heard,  even  a-  in  individuals,  greater  excesses  are 
mong  the  common  soldiers,  accounts  coounitted,  it  wilk>nlyex4HtMt,  to  the 
of  better  conduct,  particularly  in  a  eyes  of  a  penetrating  observer,  4n 
place  where  they  shewed  tlie  greatest  more  hideous  colours,  the  calamities 
.respect  towards  a  clergyman,  and  and  the  effects  of  war. 
conducted  themselves  towards  his  pa-  Daring  Jheir  progress  tharongh  Bt- 
;;^ionerS|  during  the  time  they  were  varia  ftod  Suabia^  aumy  of  the  J^eeoEb 
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MdfW,  frt««*  they  ctffiiemtoto  town;  botb  deiHdl  from  fh^  flower  of^  IM 
I8k€d,  qaite  ontolioemed,  ••  whcfe  toomegranHte-tttje,  (hainstinm)  4 
Ire  wb---<*  to  be  focmd?*'  With  nowtr  which  m  conformity  to  th* 
e<faal  nncoocem  tb^  were  directed  tenets  of  the  Grecian  felwron  was  M 
to  diH^rent  watchmakere,  as  it  was  an  espechrf  manner  sacnea  to  tlie  God 
Imposed  thai  the  gtfnrleraen  wished  ofUgnt.  It  If?,  however,  not  Unlikely 
to^rclMUie  watches  with  the  mo!W  that  under  this  remote  derivation,  thd 
which  they  brought  back  with  them  €hieek»  have* endeavoured  t<»  hide  thb 
Irora  Atistria,  although,  mdeed,  the  ntore  probable  oricin  of  the  i)alo8teri 
greater  *  part  of  them  had,  already,  form,  namely  the  Egyptian  co)nnms« 
plenty  of  watches.  Several  langh^  The  candehibra  which  at  present  de*. 
aWeercumstances  ensued.  ^  Some  of  mands  our  attention  h  of  marbM; 
the-Freftchmen,  when  they  discovered  and  is  considered  the  largest  of  anj 
their  mistake,  ran  oft'  laughing.  But  handed  down  to  us  by  antiquity.  It 
it- also  gave  rise  to  some  serious  con-  is  ornamented  with  foHage,  with 
ieouences;  for  they  proceeded  to  tn-  chamfering,  and  with  has  reliefs  dis-^ 
dolge  in  unwarrantable  liberties  to-  posed  alternately,  and  separated  by 
wards  respectable  mothers  and  daugh«-  horizontal  bands.  It  probably  tervea 
lers,  BTia  when  this  conduct  was  to  support  a  vast  lamp  in  an  avenu6 
resulted,  they  fencied  that  it  was  only  leading  to  some  sacred  place.  Thia 
themselves  who  were  denied,  biit  candelabra  was  found  in  the  vidnitjf 
that  a  German  would  h%  received.       of  Naples,  whence  it  was  conveyed  t^ 

Among  those  who  asked  tlie  above  the  museum  of  the  Vatican. 

questbn   were   some  officers.    But      6.  The  couch  of  Bacchus,  Thepro^ 

Buch  en  interrogatory,  publicly  made  ductions  of  the  ancients  often  timea 

iti  the  open  streets,  shews  a  lament-  pesent  us  with  tnonsters,  the  body 

«ble  Vjint  of  delicacy  and  morality,  being  that  of  a  lion,  the  wings  those 

Had  auch  licentiousness  been  prac-  of  an  eagle,  and  the  head  a  combina* 

tised  .by  a  Russian  officer,  who  had  tion  of  that  of  the  lion  and  the  goat", 

been  out  and  drinking,  h  miffht  have  It  is  from   the  last-mentioned  qua* 

been  venial :  but  it  was  urtw-fy  nnbe-  druped  that  such  productions  have  ob^ 

cwning  a  Frenchman,  whose  nation,  tained  the  appellation  of  chimeras^ 

not  unjustly,  is  considered  as  the  most  which  in  Greeic  signifies  goats.    Tht 

.pplished  and  refined  upon  the  face  of  affinity  which  they  bear  to  the  Satyrs, 

the  earth,  and  which,  were  it  so,  have  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 

would  really  deserve  the  name  of  monsters  sacre^  to  Bacchus.    Henc^ 

greaU  this  great  couch  has  been  judiciously 

>    ■  ornamented  with  Bacchanalian  sym* 

CATALoduB  Raisonneb  J  Of  a  coiT-  ^^^^'    ^^ «  foTmcd  of  marWe,  and  th^ 

ciSE  and  CORRECT  Account  of  arms  consist  of  two  superb  antique 

the   Statues,  Bas-Reliefs,  and  chimeras.     The-  couch  of  BaccBuf 

Busts,  in  the  Gallery  0/ An-  was  brought  from  the  museum  of  the 

TiQUEs,  Museum  of  Napoleon,  Vaticmi.  »__^.     . 

«/ Paris.  "^  '7.  Serapts.    Amoi^g  the  Egj^tiani 

^^     '     ,  ^  -  of  Alexandria,  the  God  Serapis  was 

IResumedJroyn  page  388-J  looked  upon  in    the  same  Dght  as 

NO.  5.  Grand  Candelabra.  The  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Sol  were  among 
taluster-form  is  that  which  the  the  Greeks.  This  grand  bust  prfe- 
ancients  principally  employed  in  the  sents  us  with" the  majestic  features 
Construction ot  their  candelabra.  The  of  Jupiter;  the  hair  is  brought  over 
name  and  figure  of  the  baluster  are  the  forehead  in  the  same  manner  as 

^  that  of  Pluto  is  generally  represented; 

•  The  spirit  of  this  anecdote  neces-  and  the  whole  is  embellislTed  with 
sarily  evaporates  in  translation.  The  rays,  the  characteristics  of  S6l.  These 
German  word  for  a  prostitute  is  Awe :  rays  executed  m  brilliant  bronze,  are 
that  for  a  clock  or  watch,  uhr,'  The  modern  ;  but  the  holes  in  which  the;^ 
Trench  soldiers  did  not  aspirate  the  h  are  inserted,  are  of  ancient  workman- 
jn  the  first  word  from  Their  defective  ship,  and  were  bored  with  this  desirti 
mode  of  ptoDuaciation^  and  heDce  the  in  the  diadem  that  encbmpasses  the 
nmtakc.  .        .  imd^  The  tunic  wherewith  Yhd  bust 
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b  dkif  md  the  modhi$  or  hmM 

S laced  on  the  top  of  the  baid  are  to 
e  met  with  in  all  the  other  figuret 
0f  Sera|ii9.  This  colastcan  b^  b 
brought  from  the  moieum  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  discovered  at  the 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  Boaae 
on  the  Appian^way,  at  a  place  now 
called  Colombaro. 

8.  Minerva.  A  Colossean  bust. 
The  goddess  armed  with  thp  mps 
and  toe  helmet;  raises  the  right- 
khould/er  as  if  in  the  act  of  resting 
dpon  her  spear.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  aor  thing  more  noble  or 
severe  than  toe  features  of  this  figure. 
This  bust  of  penteFic  marble  was  dug 
out  of  the  earth  about  thirty  years 
aeo  near  the  villa  of  Licinius  Murena, 
which  is  three  leagues  distant  from 
Borne,  and  is  situated  in  the  territory 
of  Tusculum  or  Frascate.  It  was 
formerly  to  be  sten  at  the  villa 
Albanl 

.  9.  Adrian.  The  head  of  the  Em- 
peror Adrian  of  colossean  size.  It 
was  carved  for  the  purpose  of  being 
placed  upon  a  statue  armed  with  a 
cuirass,  erected  at  Rome  in  the 
vestibule  of  Adrian's  mausoleum. 
This  excellent  piece  of  sciUpture, 
executed  in  pentelic  marble,  was 
found  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo'at 
Home,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Pius  Vl.  caused  it^  to 
be  placed  m  the  Vatican. 
.  10.  Jntinui.  In  this  bust  the 
youthful  fiivourite  of  Adrian  appears 
with  locks  which  fall  in  parallel  ring- 
lets over  his  neck;  iind  the  leaves 
which  issue  from  the  pedestal,  x'x^ 
as  high  as  bis  manlv  chest.  These 
particularities  remina  us  of  the  figures 
of  Harpocrates  1  and  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  we  have  met  with  the  cha* 
racteristics  of  some  Egyptian  deity  in 
the  portraits  of  Antinus.  This  piece 
of  sculpture,  of  colossean  size,  and 
executed  in  hard  Grecian  marble, 
comes  from  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  dug.  in  17pO,  out 
of  the  mounds  of  villa  Fede  at  Tivoli, 
which  constitutes  a  part  of  tl^e  an* 
cient  villa  Hadriana. 

1 1 .  Antonius  Ike  Pious,  Sliadowed 
and  crowned  with  ears  of  corn,  this 
emperor  is  represented  in  tiie  habit 
of  an  Arvalian  brother,  of  that  illus* 
trious  order  of  priesthood,  whose 
origin  was  tcagad  to  Romulus^  dnd  of 


which  only  til*  chirf  ptiMMfBi  ei 
the  empire  ware  adnutted.*  Tl»e 
aotiqae'  head,  wrooght  in  penteltc 
qaarble,i8  placed  00  a  bast  or  Padaa 
OMrble.  Antonius  the  Rioiss .  is 
reckoned  anoong  the  number  of  the 
Arvalian  brothers  in  soma  rare  Boooan 
inscriptions. 

12.  Luckua  Perm.  This  bust  iMbicfa 
is  the  companion  of  the  forogoiag, 
represents  the  emperor  in  the  same 
costume  as  his  adopted  i&ther.  Sereral 
authentic  documents  prove  that 
Lucius  Verus  ranked  mnomm,  the 
Arvalian  brothers.  Like  that  <jP  Ao^ 
tonius,  the  present  bast  hasan  antiipie 
head  of  pentelic  marble,  the  rest 
being  forn^  of  Parian  marblew^ 

13.  Domttittn.  The  emperor  is 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  armed  with 
a  cuirass.  This  rare  bust  of  cdoasean 
dimetisions  is  brought  firoin  Vilk 
Albani. 

14.  JEsculapius.  The  god  o«f  rae* 
dicine  is  here  characterised  by  a  spe- 
cies of  turban,  formed  cf  a  ^ndadl 
band  of  a  certain  stuff  (therisiriofOj 
which  is  rolled  around  the  head.  .This 
singular  kind  of  headdress  is  to  be 
seen  on  several  figures  of  .^Escola* 
pius,  and  in  the  portraits  of  other 
ancient  ph)[sicians.  It  is  likewise 
observable  in  this  bust,  that  the  fea- 
tures, the  beard,  and  the  hair,  tboudi 
very  similar  to  those  of  Jupiter,  do 
not  boast  that  impo^ng  majesty  c^ 
efiect  vi^hich  distinguishes  the  most 
powerful  of  the  gods.  The  bust  is 
executed  in  pentenc  marble. 

/     ^      SALLE  DBS   BMPa&BURS. 

The  ceiling  of  this  apartment  re- 
presents "  'rte  Earth  receiving  from 
the  Emperors  the  code  of  Roman 
laws  dictated  by  Nature,  Wisdotai, 
and  Justice.'*  Ix  is  the  ^ork  of  M. 
Meynier.  The  two  pictures  executed 
in  bronze,  representative  of  *'  Trajan 
inspecting  the  construction  of  the 
Aqueducts,  and  directing  the  formaf 
tion  of  high  roads,*'  are  productions 
of  the  same  artist.  The  circular  bas- 
reliefs  situated  in  the  four  angles  cf 
this  apartment,  are  emblematical  of 

*  The  Arvalian  brothers  derived 
their  designation  fkt>m  the  sacrifices 
which  they  offered  to  the  Gods,  £or 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  feitiUty  for 
the  lands  iiiArva* 
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thft  Ibar  rivers  which  \(Fitiiessed  the  bable  that  the  city  of  Faris  caused 
Gonquests  of  the  French  republic,  this  statue,  which  is  formed  of  hard 
Xfacyare  as  foljows:— The  £r^u,  Grecian  marble,  to  be  executed  in 
execiitBd  by  M.  Gois;  the  Tiber,  by   Greece  during  the  life-time  of  Julian, 

-  3VI.  Bkise ;  the  Nile,  by  M.  £ndau  j  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  an  em- 
the  Ehine,  by  M.  Lesueur.  pcror  who  paid  particular  r^ard  to 

-  'The  bas-relief  placed  above  the  that  city,  assumed  the  purple  within 
arcade  which  communicates  with  the  its  waili,  and  to  whom  it  owed  nu- 

.  Salle  des  Saisons,  represents  **  The  merous  embellishments,  its  attain- 
Gernan  and  Pannonian  ambassadors  ment  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  and  the 
demanding  peace  at  the  bands  of  primary  steps  towards  its  future  great- 
Marcus  Au:-elius.'*  This  is  the  work  ness.  This  statue  long  remained 
of  M.  Roland.    All  the  other  sailp-  utterly  forgotten  and  neglected  in  the 

^Xurc^.of  this  apartment,  as  well  as  the  shop  of  a  Parisian  sculptor;  but  no 

.paintings,  were  executed  under  Maria  sooner  was  the  French  government 
de  Medicis,  from  designs  by  Roma-  apprised  of  its  existence  tlien  it  caused 
nelli,  who  did  himself  perfect  the   it  to  be  removed  to  the  museum, 
paintings.  17.  Septimus  Sevents,     This  em- 

8TATUES,  &c.  peror  habited  in  a  cuirass,  extends  his 

15.  The  Tripod  of  the  Capilol,  This  right  arm  and  displays  an  open  ai>d 
is  a  grand  tripod  formed  out  of  a  unarmedhand,  indicative  of  benignity 
single  block  ot  pentelic  marble,  and  and  annunciative  of  peace.  The 
was  formerly  destined  to  serve  as  a  cuirass  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs, 
font.  It  is  ornamented  w'lih  figuies  The  other  appendages  of  the  statvye 
,of  Nereids,  with  marine  mopsters,  consist  of  the  Roman  cloak  and  the 
J  ions*  heads,  and  vine-leaves,  exeai  ted  parazonium.  This  statue,  formed  of 
in  a  very  neat  style.  A  spirally  chara-  pentelic  marble,  comes  from  Villa 
feted  baluster  supports  the  base  of  Albani. 

the  bowl;  and  this  baluster  is  hollow  18.  Pupim-  This  heroic  statue, 
within,  in  order  to  admit  the  tunpel  wrought  in  Parian  marble,  has  been 
.which  communicates,  witli  the  water,  pronounced  by  Winckelmann,  a  re- 
This  beautiful  remain  found  at  the  presentation  ot  the  Emperor  Pupian. 
villa  Hadriana,  at  Tivoli,  was  placed  In  fact,  the  head,  both  oii  the  score 
at  the  entrance  of  the  museum  of  the  of  age,  and  with  respect  to  the  b<?ard, 
capitol.  Caylus  caused  it  to  been-  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  well  , 
graven  ;  but  it  is  a  nji.staken  notion,  authenticated  portraits  of  that  em- 
that  it  is  carved  In  black  marble.  peror :  it,  however,  differs  from  the 

16.  Julian  the  Apostgite.  The  Igst  portraits,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
of  the  Caesars  of  the  race  of  Constan-  harshness  of  the  physlognortvy  as  the 
tine,  that  man  whose  virtues,  failings,  arrangement  of  the  hair.  It*  at  all 
pbilosopliy,  and  fanaticism,  by  turns  events,  must  represent  some  great 
rendered  him  the  idol  and  the  exe-  Roman  personage  of  the  tinie  of  the 
cratibn  of  different  sects. .  Julian  the  Antoninus;  probably  a  rnagist  rate  or 
apostate  is  represented  in  this  statue,  the  governor  of  a  province.  The 
The  resemblance  between  the  head  parakiwium  is  attached  to  the  side, 
iicd  those  portiraits  of  the  emperor  and  the  cornucopia  is  placed  at  tbe 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  feet  of  the  statue.  This  statue^ was 
medals,  furnishes  the  most  conclusive  at  Villa  Albaiii,  and  lon^  remained 
evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  this   in  the  collection  of  Verospi. 

statue.  We  here  observe  the  beard,  I9.  -Ceres-.  This  colossean  statue, 
which  Julian  constantly  wore  till  he  executed  in  pentelic  marble,  iu  a 
threw  oflf  the  voke  of  deptndance,  bold  style,  has  a  most  majestic  and 
and  which,  at  the  court  of  Constan-  imposing  effect,  and  must  be  recog- 
tius,  obtained  for  him  the  nick-name  nised  as  the  tigure  of  a  goddess  at  the 
of  Capetta,  or  **  the  little  goat.*'  The  very  first  glance.  The  tunic  and  the 
emperor  is  attired  in  a  Grecian  robe,  little />ep/tfw  constitute  the   draper>\ 

head,  Tlie  symbols  peculiar  to  Ceres  liave 


and  bears  a. diadem  upon  his 
through  which  the  laurel,  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  precious  stones,  is 
tastefully  turned.  Ir  is  highly  pro- 
iNiviiusAL  Mag.  Vot^.AU. 


iiave 
been  restored'  by  a  modern  hand. 
This  statue  remained  for  about  three 
centuries  in  the  court  of  fhe  apostolic^ 
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'  Jofin^  OUpin'"  and  *'  Petcgrine  Pkkle: 


[Decem^bit 


chancery;  xidiaice  it  was  removed  to  flew  acrois  ttie  fieMs  Mr'Ab  inct^itte 
tlie  Roloiido  of  the  Ikluscum  of  the  speed,  o?er-leaped  hed^ges  and  ditches, 
Varican.  and  every  thing  in  their  way,  without 

20.  Minerva  likewise  denominated  the  least  regafrd  to  their  unfortunate 
The  Pallas  of  Fdlctri.  In  ihis  ad-  riders.  ITie  lieutenant,  whose  Meed 
mirahle  colossean  statue  the  daughter  had  got  the  heels  of  the  other,  find- 
of  Jui>iter  is  endowed  with  all  that  ing  it  would  be  great  folly  and  pre- 
majestic  lowliness  which  so  well  sumption^  ip  him  to  pretend  to  keep 
acct>rds  with  the  character  of  wisdom,  the  saddle  with  his  wooden  leg,  very 
of  the  genius  of  talent  and  the  arts,  wisely  took  the  opportunity  of  thjow- 
Nothing  can  possiblv  be  more  noble  ing  himself  ott  in  his  passage  through 
or  better  conceived  than  the  ample  a  field  of  rich  clover,  ana ong  whicii 
peplum-,  which;  forming  a  rich  dra-  be  lay  at  his  case;  and  seeing  bis 
pery  around  the  members,  falls  in  captain  advancing  at  full  gallop,  hailed 
graceful  folds  to  the  fieet :    tlie  folds  hirti  with  the  salutation  of  *  What 


are  indeed  most  ingeniously  diversi 
lied,  and  distributed  In  the  finest 
taste  of  the  ancient  school  of  Greet  e. 
The  head  of  the  goddess  is  defencid 


cheat  ?  ho !'  The  commodore,  who 
was  in  infinite  distress,  eyeing  him 
askance  as  he  passed,  replied  with  a 
faullering  voice,  *  O,  A^n  you  !  you 
by  the  helmet,  on  her  left  arm  she  are  safe  at  airchor;  I  wish  to  god  I 
bears  the  CEgis.  and  her  right  band  were  as  tiast  moored.*  Nevertheless, 
rests  Up6n  the  lance  5  bat  her  mild  conscious  of  his  disabled  heel,  he 
air,  and  the  betiign  expression  of  her  would  not  venture  to  try  tiie  experi- 
countenance  seem  to  indicate  that  raent  which  had  succeeded  so  well 
literature  and  the  other  embellish-  with  Hatchway,  but  resolved  to  stick 
ments  of  peace  are  not  less  dear  or  as  close  as  possible  to  his  horse's  batk, 
familiar  to  her  than  martial  deeds,  until  Piovidcnce  should  interpose  in 
This  sublime  piece  of  workmanship,  his  behalf.  With  this  view  he  dropped 
executed  in  Parian  rnarble,  was  dug  his  whip,  and  with  his  right-barKl 
op  in  1797,  in  the  territory  of  Vel-  laid  fast  hold  on  the  pummel,  con- 
letri,  fiiine  or  ten  leagnes  distant  tracting  everv  muscle  m  his  body  to 
from  Home),  and  fpund  aniong  the  secure  himself  in  his  seat,  and  grin- 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  villa.  It  ning  most  formidably,  in  cx)nse- 
is  not  unlikely  that  this  rare  monu-  quence  of  this  exertion.  In  this  at- 
ment  of  antiquity  served  to  grace  the  titude  he  was  hurried  on  a  considexable 
villa  where  Augustus  passed  his  in-   way,  when  alt  on  a  sudden  bis  view 


iant  years, 

[Tv  Ic  resumtd  in  our  ncxf,'\ 


•'  John  Gilpin*'  and 
Pickle. 
Sir, 

FAVE    you 


H 


PeK£GKINB 


ever   noticed    the 


was  comforted  by  a  6ve-bar  gate  that 
appeared  before  him,  a?  1^  never 
dinibted  that  there  the  Career  of  hi* 
hunter  must  necessaply  end.  But, 
alas!  he  reckoned  without  his  host ; 
far  from  halting  at  ihis  obstruction, 
the  horse  sprung  over  it  with  aiiiazing 
agility,  to  the  utter  confusion  and 
disorder  of  h»s  owner,  who  lost  Ins 
striking  similarity  which  tliere  hat  and  periwig  in  the  leap,  and  now 
IS  -between  the  equestrian  feats  oi  b<*gan  to  think  in  good  earnest,  that 
John  Gilpin,  and  those  of  (7ow7/?(Kfore  he  was  acliially  mounted  on  the  back 
T/'ttwwfort  in  Peregrine  Pickle  ?  The  of  the  devil.  He  recommended  bun- 
coincidence  is  so  remarkable  that  I  selftoGod,  his  refleciion  forsook  him. 
am  induced  to  transcribe  the  passage  his^eye-sight  and  all  his  other  senses 
fiom  the  latter  work :  the  coursers,  failed,  he  quitted  the  reins,  and  fas- 
on  which  Trunniou  and  his  trusty  .ten ing  by  instinct  on  the  mane,  was 
lieutenant  are  mounted,  hear  a  pack  in  this  condition  conveyed  into  the 
jofhounds  in  full  cr)': —  midst  of  the  sportsmen,  wIk>   w»ere 

**  Tljese  fleet  animals  no  sooner  astonislied  at  the  sight  of  such  an  ap- 
heard  the  enlivening  sound,  than  parition.  Neither  was  iheir  surprise 
eager  for  the  chacc,  they  sprung  fo  be  wondered  at,  if  we  reflect  on 
away  all  of  a  sudden,  ana  strained  the  figure  that  presented  Ufelif  to  their 
every  nerve  to  partake  of  the  sport,  view.    The  commodore's  perscni  was 
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sit  a}]  times  an  object  of  admiration  -, 
much  more  so  on  this  occasion',  when 
every  sjnguJaritjr  was  aggravpted  by 
tbe  circumstances  of  his  dress  and 
disaster. 

"He  had  put  on  in  honour  of  his 
nuptials  his  best  coat  of  blue  broad 
cloth,  cut  by  a  taylor  of  Rarasgale, 
and  ;rimmea  with  hve  dozen  of  Brass 
buttons  large  and  5:mall  3  his  breeches 
■were  of  the  same  piece,  fastened  at 
tb^  knees  with  lart;e  luinches  of  tape; 
his  waistcoat  was  of  red  plush  lapel  led 
with  green  velvet,  and  gt»rnished  with 
vellum  holes ;  his  boots  bore  an  in-' 
fin  ftp  resemblance  both  in  colour  and 
shape  to  a  pair  of  leather  buckets; 
liis  shoulder  was  graced  with  a  broad 
bufF  belt,  from  whence  depended  a 
h'lge  hanger  with  a  hilt  like  that  of  a 
bacKswoid  ;  and  on  each  side  of  his 
pummel  appeared  a  rusty  pistol 
rammed  in  a  case  covered  with  a 
bear-skin.  The  loss  of  his  tie-periwig 
and  laced  hat,  which  were  cur^cxsities 
ef  tl>e  kind,  did  not  at  all  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  the  picture, 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  exnibitiiig 
bis  bald  pate,  and  the  natural  exten- 
sion of  his  lanthorn  jaws,  added  to 
thue  peculiarity  and  extravagance  of 
thie  whole.  Such  a  speclaole  could 
not  have  failed  of  diverting  the  whole 
company  from  the  chace,  had  his 
horse  thought  proper  to  pursue  a.dif- 
fereht  route,  but  the  beast  was  too 
keen  a  sporter  to  chuse  any  other  way 
than  that  which  the  stag  followed; 
and  therefore,  without  stopping  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators, 
he  in  a  few  minutes  outstripped  every 
hunter  in  the  field.  There  being  a 
deep  hollow  way  betwixt  him  and  the 
hounds,  rather  than  ride  round  about 
the  length  of  a  furlong  to  a  path  that 
crossed  the  lane,  he  transported  him^ 
selfatonejump,  to  the  unspeakable 
astonishUicnt  and  terror  of  a  waggoner 
who  chanced  to  be  underneath ,  and 
saw  this  pl^eaomenon  fly  over  his 
carriage.  This  was  not  the  only  ad- 
venture he  achic-ed.  The  slag  hav- 
ing'taken  a  deep  river  ihat  lay  in  his 
way,  every  man  directed  his  course 
to  a  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  .our  bridegroonVs.  con  vhox  dcspisi  ng 
all  such  convenrences,  plunged  into 
the  streani  without  iiasit^tion,  and 
swam  in  a  twinkling  to  the  opposite 
shore.    This  snddeU  immersion  into 


459 

a^i  element  of  which  Trunnion  was 
pmperly,  a  native  in  all  probability 
nelncd  to  recruit  the  exhausted  spirits 
of  Kis  rider,  who,  at  his  landing  ou 
the  other  side,  gave  some  tokens  of 
sensation,  by  haUooing  aloud  for  as- 
sistance, which  he  could  not  possibly 
receive,  because  his.  horse  still  main- 
tained tbe  advantage  he  had  gaine<i, 
and  wonld  not  allow  himself  to  be 
overtaken." 

I  forbear  to  lengthen  ray  letter 
by  any  extracts  from  Cowper*s  well- 
known  ballad,  because  it  is  so  Tery 
generally  known,  and  the  parallel 
passages  will  so  easily  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind. 

It  will  remain  a  queiy,  whethet 
Cow  per  had  read  Peregrine  pickle,  or 
whetner  the  story  of  both  is  founded 
upon  some  anterior  narrative. 

I  remain,  &c. 
Dec,  l\,  I8O9.  A  Querist. 


The  LITERARY  LiFE  atul  Travels  of 
Baron  Holberg.  Written  by 
Himself.  Evtracied  from  the  La- 
tin Kcntion  of  Leipsicb,  in  1743. 
Bij  W.  Hamilton  Reid. 
[  Continued  from  p,  370. .1 

AT  lei>slh  I  left  Oxford,  aqd  tra- 
velled to  London,  whore  I  sa\y 
every  thing  remarkable  th.it  was  to 
be  seen,withGUt  money.  With  a  friend 
also,  I  visited  a  place  where  Anabap- 
tists used  to  assemble;  and  as  my 
friend  had  a  dog  with  hini,  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  field  more 
than  to  church  ceremonies,  particu- 
larly the  baptisrn  of  Hdult  persons,  it 
was  almost  more  than  his  master 
could  do  to  restrain  him  from  jump- 
itig  into  the' water,  when  he  sow  aii 
old  woman  plunced  therein ;  .  but, 
"though  strangers,  the  Anabaptists  took 
it  so  unkindly  of  us,  as  to  reproach  us 
in  very  warm  terms,  and  cast  as  out  of 
their  livnagbgue. 

At  length,  I  embarked  for  Den- 
mark, in  a  Swedish  vessel  bound  from 
London ;  and  in  tbe  course  of  iiye 
days,  arrived  safply  at  Helsinp;or, 
from  whence  I  proceeded  by  land  to 
Copenhagen.  1  found  my  self  in  good 
health,,  notwithstanding  I  could  not 
drink  any  wine  at  all  after  my'arriv^l 
there,  because  it  always  put  my  blood 
into  an  undue  jtate^of  fermentation. 
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Still  ibis  waa  a.  very -convenient  cir-  and  I  could  not  help  exdaiimrig  wiili 
cunastancC)  because?  my  pocket  was  ihe  poet, 

by  no  means  overcharged ;  my  com-  ^,      ^      '  ^    .  w-. 

panion8,lu)wever,  who  knew  nothing  ^^  fn2gcmjH?geu|s  pwbe-u,  d^c  p;*»* 

of  the  real  state  of  my  affairs,  imputed  ^*^^'^^'  *  , 

my  abstinence  to  every  motive  but  And  tlie  only,  fruit  which  I  reapeU 
tht5  real  one.    Some  expressed  them-  from  this  labour  was,  that  tbosu  per- 
selves,  as  though  they  thought  I  had  sons  who  had  tlius  left  ray  lectures, 
made  a  vow  against  drinkiiig  wincj   never  met  me  in  the  streets^  or  else- 
others  thought  that  my  weak  state  of  where,  afterwards,  without  saluting 
health  required  it  everyday.    To  such  me  widi  a  low   bow.    This,  to  be 
my  aoswer  was,  that  I  was  certainly  sure,  was  one  symptom  of  thabl  *il,- 
bftiter  acquainted  with  my  own  con-  ress,  but  my  poverty  was  not  in  the 
stttution  than  any  stranger  could  be ;  leastreniovtd  by  it. 
TMid  that,  for  my  part,  to  preserve  my       But  as  I,  at  length,  found  out  that 
beakh,  it  was  iwt  merely  iM?cessary  to  pride    and    self-sufficiency    accorded 
be  ten>perate;   but  that,  on  certain   very  awkwardly  with  my  present  cir- 
oocasions,  it  was  further  necessary  to  cumstances,.!  bfgnn  agnin  to  j>hiloso- 
use  abstemiousnesi.    The  contests  of  phize  ;  a  thing  very  common  with  my 
.thisi  nature  that  I  fell  into,  alniost  countrymen,  when  hope  "seems  to.  re 
every  day  gave  me  so  much  facility  on  thewi;jg,andever}'door»asit  were, 
of  expreasion,  that  I  thought,  if  ever  shutting  against  them.  Imaginingmy- 
it  should  come  to  my  turn  to  hold  a  self,  upon  this  scorc^  to  be  a  real  philo- 
public  disputaiion,  I  should  ceriainly  sopher  likewise,  I  made  no  more  ado 
chuse  to  descant  upon  the  particular  about  assuming  my  old  form   of  a 
■propertle^andetfe^Hsof  wine.andfer-  schooJmahter,  a  profession  which,  if 
menied  li^ors  upon  the  human  body,   often  without  much  honour,  is  neter 
In  this  sHuation,  I  was  something  without   some    profit.     This   office, 
like   people   wlio,   having   changed  however,  was  not  of  looff  duratfon. 
theiropimonsin  religion,  induce  many  — A  young  geiitlem^sn,  M.  Windttig, 
members  of  the  church  to  dispute  son  to  the  late  counsellor  of  state  pf 
with  them,  who,  very  frequently  by  that  name,  was  tipon  the  point  of  tra- 
that  means,  imbibe  the  very  doctrines  veiling  to  Germany..  He  warned  a 
v^hich  they  meant  to  condemn.  companion,  and  the  <^hoice  fell  tmoa 

Bu^  to  jetum  to  my  immediate  si-  me,  though,  previously  to  that  tiiqje, 
tuatton.  The  necessity  I  seemed  to  1  was  to  him  a  stranger. 
.  be  under  of  returning  to  my  old  pro-  We  proceeded  immediJitely  to 
fession  of  a  schoolmaster,,  having  Dresden,  where,  as  he  had  letters' of 
lately  lived  so  much  above  it  in  £ng-  recommendation  to  Barort  Lowen- 
land,  seemed  too  mean  for  my  sup-  dahl,  he  remained  with  tliat  gdntle- 
pdsed  dignity.  In  tact,  I  was  poor  man,  and  J  was  very  politely  msmiss- 
and  proud  ;.and>  having  nothing  else  ed.  On  this  journey  I  cannot  say  we 
m  view,  I  soon  concluoed  that  1  had  met  with  any  thing  very  remarkable, 
hit  upon  a  nobia  expedient  for  ob-  excepting  what  occurred  to  tis  at 
taining  a  competence  without  com-  Bmnswick }  from  whence,  departing 
•promisuig  my  dignity.  I  converted  very  soo6  in  the  morning,  our  chest, 
my  chamber  into  a  lecture-room,  and  witn,  almost  all  our  wearmg  apparel, 
tli^j^air  J  s^t  upon  into  that  of  a  was  lefl  behind;  but  which,  in  the 
protSsorj  and  by  means  of  a  num-  course  of  a  few  weeks,  was  sent  to 
oer  of  notices,  written  in  the  Latin  M.  Winding,  at  Dresden^  safe  and 
language,  I  invited  the  curious  to  hear  sound.  On  this  journey  we  xrere 
myicctures,  not  upon  lan^ages,  but  compelled  to  keep  a\vake,  in  a  man- 
upon  a  number  oif  curiosities  which  I  ner,  several  nights  together;  so  that, 
had  brought  with  me  from  abroad.-^  if  eVer  we  happened  to  ftill  into  a 
Auditors  came  in  great  numbers,  sound  sleep,  it  was  no  sm^l  difficult v 
heard  me  with  great  attention,  and  to  awaken  us,  so  that  I  was  nfiucb 
took  notes  at  their  pleasure.  But  surprised  that  we  did  not  lose  the  few 
when  the  day  of  payment  was  e^-  things 'we  had  \\ith  us.  Wiioerer 
pected,  I  found  niy  auditors  ha^  the  travels  post  in  Gtlmany  should  drink 
art  of  making  themselves  mvisible,  plenty  of  coftee.    This  wiM  keep  up 
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the  spirits  of  the  drowsy,  and  of  those  When  I  returned  by  way  of  Brans' 
who  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  wick,  I  found  se\'eral  things,  which  I 
art  of  sleeping,  as  to  sleep  in  the  car-  had  left  at  my  lodgmg,  there;  safe  and 
riage  witl%out  being  disturbed  by  its  untouched}  andi  among  the  rest,  a 
continual  jolting.  The  drivers  cer-  parr  of  large  t>6of8,  lined  with  bear 
tainly  can  sleep  and  drive  at  the  same  skin,  which  were  of  excellent  use  to 
time :  however,  passengers  can  pro-  me  in  the  succeeding  bard  winter : 
mise  themselves  very  little  repose  in  for  I  had  starcely  left  Hamburgh, 
a  situation  where  there  is  not  tlie  when  the  weather  Set  in  most  intwe- 
least  difference  between  night  and  rably  cold,  though,  generally  sprak* 
day.  ipg,  myself  and  my  fellow  traveilero 

After  I  had  left  i/l.  Winding  at  were  pretty  well  provided.     I  myself 
Dresden,  I  went  to  Leipsic.     Hei*e  I  was  far  from  well,  so  that  tbe  variety 
met  with  a  countryman  of  mine,  who  4>f  clothing  in  which  I  had  enveloped 
has  since  been  made  Provost  at  Al-  myself  made  me  one  of  the  most  ub- 
tona.    He  was  a  very  cheerful  man ;   sightly  of  human  beings.    But  not 
and,  as  I  was  always  taken  with  a  one  of  all  my  companions  seemed  to 
facetious  companion,  I  was  not  long  feel  the  weather  so  sensibly  as  a  Swe- 
hesitating  about  an  invitation,  which  ^dis-h  captain,  who  hnd  left  Paris  but  a 
lie  gave  me,  to  pass  some  time  with* shoi^t   tune  betbre,  and  was  dressed 
hjm.     We  visited  all  the  colleges,  not  quite  in  fashion.    He  cursed  ^is  silk 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  learning,  as   hose  and  the  rest  of  his  costlv  clo- 
to  make  obsc;rvatiotis  upon  the  pro-   thing  most  heartily,  and  v.-oukf  have, 
fessors  ahd  their  pupils :  and  when   most   willingly  exchanged  them  tor 
we  came  home,  we  did  not  fail  pass-   one  of  the  rudest  furs  of  Greenland; 
ing  our  judgment  upon  what  \ye  heard,   hut  as  he  was  nevertheless  exceeding- 
Vi^ith   som-p  degree  of   pertness  and  ly  vain  and  consecjuentiar,  I  believe 
levity  peculiar  to  youth.     With  this  he  was  very  little  pitied  by  any  of  the 
vievi',  we  preferred  attending  the  lee-  passengers,  myself  excepted, 
tures  of  M'.  Stivel  to  any  other.    He      The  Little  Belt  was  frozen  to  such 
had  always  something  eccentric  on  a  degree,  that  we  found  we  could 
these  occasions.    He  once  took  some  pass  very  safely  over  the  ice  to  Fuh- 
trouble  to  make  At  appear,  that  the  nenj  but  on  th^Great  Belt  the  ice 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  was  by  no  means  safe.    We  there- 
administered   a^ong  the  blessed. —  fore  remained  eight  days  at  Nieburg, 
Another  time  he  delivered  a  kind  of  in  hopes  of  a  thaw,  or  a  harder  frost, 
fuixeral  oration,    in    very    pompous  At  length,  however,  we  were  obliged 
Latin,  upon    his   glove,   which   he  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  ice-boat, 
thought  had  been  stolen  from  him  by  with  which  we  reached  the  island  of 
one  of  his  auditors  on  the  preceding  Sproe  on  the  first  day,  and  on  tlje 
clay.    We,  in  fact,  inspected  every  day  following  arrived  at  Coi-sor.    But 
thing  that  oflfered  in  this  famous  aca-  though  it  is  by  no  means  my  object 
demy  very  narrowly,  and  paid  our  to  add  to  this  uninteresting  narrative, 
respects  to  most  of  the  learned,  par-  by  the  description  of  different  towns 
ticularly   M.  M.  Cyprian,   Rechen-  and  places,  I  cannot  forbear  that  of 
berg,    Borner,  and  Mencke.     The  the  island  of  Sproe,  especially  since  it 
learned  in  Germany  are  so  polite  to-  is  not  included  in  any  system  ofgjeo- 
wards  strangers,  that  one  cannot  suf-  graphy.    Hence  it  niay  appear  whe- 
ficieutly    commend    them.       P\om   ther  this  island  really  merits  the  bad 
Leipsic  I  proceeded  to  Halle,  but  the  name  it  bears;  because,  whenever  l  he 
want  of  time  prevented  my  waiting  Danes'  express  their  ill  will  against 
upon  airv'~  of  the  professors,  the  cele-  each  other,  they  commonly  say,— 
brated  Thoraasius  excepted.    I  can-   *'  Would  to  Heaven  thou  wast  upoa 
not  say  that  I  was  much  edified  by  the  island  of  Sproe.*' 
his  conversation.    He  ^id  little,  but      I'his  island  lies  between  Niebiirg 
about  the  coldness  of  the  weather  and  and  Corsor.    Of  its  fertility  I  can  say 
other  trivial  objects,  perhaps  thinking  nothing,  because  it  wa«  entirely  co- 
it  unnecessary  to  speak  to  a  person  of  vered  with  snow.    The  chief -place  in 
my  years  upon   matters    of  greater  the  centre  of  the  island  contamsHJuly 
jnpmept.  «ne  femiiy ;  fov  my  part,  i  sjtw  only 
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an  old  A^otpan  t^  her  two  daughters,  Uiough  h^  recovered  af(^  some  time, 
|>ecaus^  as  \  upitrslood,  the  patriarch   Hnd  proceeded  to  Sweden*       . . 
pf  the  plact  was  absent.      At  this      The  repeated  vo/agos  which  I  liad 
pUce  I  certainly  did  thii^k  wc  sJioukl  engaged  in^  made  me  so  we)l  known 
feave  met  with   that  simplicity  and  on  my  return,  that  I  was  very  soon, 
bospilaluy  so  much  celebrated  anx>ng  after  this  appoiuted  liitor  to  the  8O09 
Uie  ancient  historians  of  the  north  i  oJ  the  late  Admiral  Frederick  Giedde* 
qnd  of  course,  that  the  people  Knew    I  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  whe-* 
nothing  of  modein  aaannersr    But  1   iher  I  siiould,  or  shoujd.not,  ^i»gage 
soon  found,  to  my  cost,  that  neither  in  this  laborious  vocation:  bntneces* 
the  French  nor  the  Italians  were  bet-  sity,  together  with  the  credit  attached 
ItT  veKsed  in  them  than  these  island-   to  the  Mtuation,  induced  me  to  accept 
ers,  since  they  asked  no  less  than  two  of  it.    The  latter,  of  course,  flattered 
rix  dollars  for  our  night's  lodging. —  ray  pride,  and  at  Oi^ce  weighed  down 
This  demand  appeared  so  exorbitant  every  other  objection. 
to  the  Swedish  eaptain  in  particular.       During  the  tir^t  six  months  I   en- 
rhat  he  pleaded  against  it  most  man*  countered  the  dudes   of  my    ofiice 
fully.    But  all  his  eloquence  availed  pretty'  well ;  but,  at  length,  tlio  fa* 
nothing  against  that  of  the  old  wo-,  tigue  so  far  overcauie  me,  ilial  I  was 
'  man   and   her    daughters.     Roasted  totally  unable  to  chastise  nwr  scholars 
ducks  made  out  the  whole  of  our  bill  when  it  was  requisite,  ana  I  found 
of  fare;  andv/-  so(jn  learned  that  the  that  1   must  either  become  a  mere 
house  produced  but  one  spare  bed,  spectator   of  their  disobedience,  or 
which  a  female,  a  passenger  with  us,  otherwise  endeavour  to  keef>  tyem  in 
bespoke  for  herself.    The  rest  of  ws  quietness  and  to  their  duty  by  good 
slept  upon  straw  on   the  ground,  a  words.    £ach  of  these  three  lads  raa- 
kisty«,   Dutchman     excepted,     who  nifested  a  great  desire  to  learn ;  but 
thought  he  couJd  sleep  better  upon  a   being  very  high  spirited,  thev  were 
bench  ;  but,  waking  at  midnight,  and  contmually  fighting.   "The  elcfeit  im-« 
probably  finding  hims(;lf  ill  at  case,   proved  astonishingly,  but  I   beJie¥e 
m  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  his   ne  was  more   indebted  to  his  own 
lodging,  he  crept  very  quietly  into  diJigeiKre  than  to  any  thing  el.^e.     He 
the  young  woman'^  bed,  where  he  would  certainly  have  proved  an  bo- 
lay  with  al)  the  native  indiSerence  of  nour  to  his  country,  if  his  virtues  had 
a  true  Dutchman  till  clear  day  :  and  been  |>ermitted  to  arrive  at  maiority ; 
of  this   singular    circumstance    the  but  his  death  was  premature.     He 
young  woman  herself  was  not  aware  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  a  Norwe- 
till  awaking,  when   she  found  the  gian  captain  in  Brabant.    The  next 
Dutchmarrsnoriqgby  herskle,  when,  of   the    brothers    was    accidentally 
actuated  by  the  astonishment  natural  downed;  and  the  youngest  only,  Ba- 
on  such  an  occasion,  she  made  but  ron  G^dde,  a    major   in   tiie  horse 
one  soring  te  get  out  of  the  bed. —  guards,  is  still  ah w. 
The  Duldiman  did  not  give  himself      In  the  course  of  a  y<?ar  after  I  had 
the  least  concern,  but  seemed  rather  left  the  servk^Cf  of  these  yoimggentte- 
io  enjoy  himself  in  the  thought  of  men,  1  was  accepted  as  a  member  of 
obtaining  foom  sufficient  to  stretch  the  Medicinal  Kiol lege  of  Copenha* 
himself.      At   length    v/e   left  this  gen.    While  1  was  there  T employed 
island,  and  in  the  xourse  of  the  folr  myself  in  preparing  my  introduction 
lowing  day  arrived  at  Corsor.    Just  to  the  History  of  ^rope,  after  the 
aswe  were  again  crossing  the  ice,  the  manner   of   Pi^i^ndorf.    A  cursory 
Swedish  captain,  wishing  to  give  us  a  view  of  this  little  work  might  indnce 
proof  of  his  intrepidity,  stepped  out  of  some  persons  to  imagine  that  it  was  a 
the  boat  upon .  the  ice,  which  giving  mere    translation    from  Pufiendorf; 
way,  he   was  suddenlv  precipitated   but  upon  a  doiser  inspection,  it  -will 
into  the  water,  from  wnence  he  was   be  found  that  every  thing,  excepting 
not  extricated  wiihout  some  difficulty;   what  relates  to  Germany,  has  bee^ 
rnd  though  accommodated  as  well  as  collected  from  other  writers.    I  began 
possible  with  warm  dothes,  he  paid   this  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
for  his  temerity  with  a    dangerous   Europe  while  1  was  m  England,  and  - 
fever  when  he camo  to  Ck)penEageD^   when  liiad  the  best  opportunity  I 
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could  wish  for  consulting  the  books  taken  into  account.  The  Sentence  of 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  I  ^as  prin-  Brutus,  atfd  the  suicide  bf  Catoj  pos- 
cipailf  induced  to  undertake  it  by  the  sessed  for  the  Romans  subjective 
Consideratioii  that  it  would  be  a  great  truth.  The  ideas  and  feelings  from 
credit  to  me,  at  so  early  a  petiod  of  which  flowed  the  actions  of  these  t\vo 
mylife,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  his*  men,  proceed  not  irnmediately  ifrom 
toriaiis  of  my  country :  from  similiar  the  generai,  but  mediately  from  k 
Gonsideratioos,  I  was  toore  and  more  particular  determined  hum^lh  nature, 
encouraged  in  my  vfews.  It  was  first  In  otder  to  shaire  these  feelings  withi 
of  all  intended  as  a  system  of  univer-  them,  we  must  possess  a  Roman  dfs* 
sal  geography,  and  at  the  end  of  this  position,  or  at  least  be  capable  of  A 
work  1  added .  an  historical  sketch  of  momentary  adoptron  of  a  Romaii 
each  of  th«i  countries  therein  men-  feeling.  On  the  other  haml,  it 
tionedj  but,  while  I  was  oh  the  is  only  required  to  be  transported 
point  of  sending  it  to  the  hterary  cen-  with  high  emotions  at  the  heroic 
sor,_Piug*s  Geography  made  its  ap-  sacrifice  of  a  Leonidas,  by  the 
pearance,  in  quarto.  This  immeai-  tranquil  submission  of  an  Anstides» 
ately  induced  ^e  to  alter  my  design,  by  the  voluntary  death  of  a  Socrates, 
I  tlierefore  obliterated  the  geographi-  or  to  be  immersed  in  grief  nt  the 
cal  part  of  nly  work,  and  preserved  terrible  change  in  the  fortune  of  a 
the  historical  only /which,  as  L  hinted  Darins.  We  attach  objecftivfe  truth 
before,  I  piiblished  under  the  title  of  to  those  representations  in  contra- 
An  Intr<Alaction  to  the  History  of  distinction  to  the  former,  as  thev  har- 
Kurope.  I  have -often  thought  of  re-  monise  with  the  nature  ot  all  sub- 
vising  the  whole,  and  reproducing  it  jects,  and  thereby  obtain  as  strict  a 
corrected  and  enlarged ;  but  when  I  generality  and  necessity  as  if  they 
had  at  length  made  some  progress  in  were  independent  of  every  subjec- 
the  realisationof  my  intentions,  I  was  tive  condition, 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  poet.       Besides,  the  tnie  subjective  repre^ 


tvlien  he  first  begjln  to  make  verses : 

**  Bafda  rcfccta  mihi  dlsvc  s^mdvc 
fiiUr 

Schiller  m  the  Tragic  AhT. 
lpOf?cludc(f  fiorn  p.  38G.] 

^¥^HE  sensual  facultv  can  be  other-  of  it. 
JL    wise  determined  by  adventitious 


sentation,  as  it  dependfs  on  adven- 
titious conditions,  is  not  therefore  to 
be  exchanged  with  the  arbitrary. — 
Lastly,  the  subjective  truth  flows  from 
the  general  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  which  became  particularly  de- 
termined by  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  both  are  tne  necessary  conditions 
The  determination  of  Cato,  if 
it  contradicted  the  general  laws  of 
'luman  nature,  coliid  not  be  any 
The  fepre- 


causes;  even  our  powers  of  know- 
ledge are  dependant  on  mutable  con-  longer  subjectively  true. 
ditions;  onr  morality  alone  rests  on  seniations  of  the  latter  sort  have  only 
its  own  foundation,  and  is  therefore  a  more  coniined  circle  of  action,  as 
the  roost  proper  to  display  a  general  they  presuppose  other  determinations 
and  certain  scale  of  that  resemblance,  than  the  gencnl  ones.  The  tragic 
We  therefore  call  a  representation  art  can  makeup' of  them  wit'i  greater 
true  which  we  find  to  harmonise  with  intensive  effect,  if  it  will  renounce 
our  own  manner  of  thinking  and  feel-  the  extensive ;  l>n!  the  iincoyidlu anally  . 
ing,  which  already  stands  in  a  certain  true,  the  merL'iv  human  will  in  hu- 
relation  with  Our  own  reflections,  and  man  relations,  will  be  always  its 
whidi  our  mind  conceives  with  fa-  readiest  matcriiils,  as  in  them  alone 
cility.  If  the  resemblance  touches  it  is  assured  of  the  generality  of  the 
the  peculiar  property , of  our  mind,  impression,  without  being  therefore 
the  particular  designations  of  the  hu^  obliged  to  renounce  all  attention  to 
man  character  existing  in  us,  then  the  strength  of  it.  \ 
the  representation  possesses  merely  Thirdly,  Completeness  is  required 
truth  for  ourselves-,  but?f  it  touch  the  to  establish  the  vivacity  and  truth  ojf 
general  and  neces-rarv  form  which  we  w^^xc  reprr-sentations.  Every  thing 
pi*esJLi{)pose  in  ihe  whole  specie^^^^tlien  which  tr.nst  be  ini])arted  e^cterio^ly, 
the  xruKiv  of  the  olyfctivc  is  also  to  be  m  order  to  place  the  mind  on  the  J^- 
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sired  emotion^  must  be  exbaosted  in 
tbe  represenUtton.  When  the  spec- 
tator, of  a  truly  Roman  disposition,  is 
to  place  himself  in  tbe  mtmtal  sitn- 
^ion  of  Cato,  and  to  make  the  last 
resolve  of  tbis  lepublican  bis  own, 
be  mast  find  that  resolve  not  only 
cioanded  in  the  soul  of  the  Roman, 
oat  also  in  the  circumstances:  tbe 
exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  con- 
dition of  tiiem  must  be  displayed  be- 
fore tiini  in  their  whole  connexion 
and  extent;  there  must  not  be  a 
single  link  deficient  in  the  chain  of 
determinations,  to  which  the  last  re- 
solve of  the  Roman  as  being  necessary 
is  attached.  In  general,  even  the 
truth  of  a  representation  is  not  per- 
ceptible without  this  completeness  i 
lor  It  is  only  the  resemblance  of  the 
circumstances  whicli  we  must  be  per- 
fectly able  to  discern,  which  can  jus- 
tify our  Judgment  on  the  resemblance 
.  or  the  feelings ;  because  the  afieciion 
springs  only  from  the  linion  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  conditions.--- 
When  we  are  to  determine  if  we 
would  have  acted  like  Cato,  we  niuiit, 
aboye  all  things,  suppose  ourselves  in 
Cato*s  wboliv  exterior  situation,  and 
it  is  then  onfy  that  we  arc  privileged 
to  compare  our  feelings  with  his,  to 
ibrro  a  conclusion  of  the  resemblance, 
and  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  truth 
of  it. 

l*his  completeness  of  the  repre<- 
sentation  is  only  possible  by  a  con- 
nexion of  several  single  i^iieas  and 
feelings,  which  hold  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  otiier  as  cause  and  eifect, 
and  in  their  connection  compose  a 
whole  for  our  per<:eption.  Ali  these 
ideas^  to  excite  lively^ emotions  in  us, 
fnu.*>t  make  an  immediate  impression 
on  our  sensibility;  and,  as  the  form 
of  narrutive  always  weakens  this  im- 
pression, it  must  be  caused  by  a  pre* 
sent  action.  To  the  conapleteness, 
therefore,  of  a  tragic  representation 
ll)ere  belongs  a  course  of  single  ac- 
tions, which  combine  themselVeS'as  a 
whole  for  the  tragic  art. 

Finally,  the  representations  of  the 
sufferings  must  continually  operate 
on  us,  if  a  high  degree  of  eoiotiou  is 
tjiereby  to  be  awakened.  The  emo- 
tion in  which  the  sufferings  of  others 
transport  us,  is  for  us  a  siate  of  coo- 
straiot,  from  which  we  hasten  to  li- 
berate ourselves,  and  the  allusion  so 
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indispensable  to  compositicfa,  too 
easily  vanishes.  The  nVmd  roust  there- 
fore be  powerfully  cluiioed  to  these 
representations,  and  be  depiii^d  of 
the  freedom  of  ^bstraciine  itself  too 
easily  from  the  illusion.  The  vivadnr 
ofthe  represtntadons,and  the  strength 
of  the  impressions,  whicb  invade  oar 
sensibility,  are  dot  aloac'  sufficient 
tor  that  purpose;  for  the  more  vio- 
lently the  recepti^'e  power  isexcitedf 
tlie  stronger  the  impression.  The 
poet  must  not,  however,  weaken  this 
self-acting  power  which  excites  our 
emotions,  for  the  great  enjoyment 
which  tragic  emotions  yield  to  us  lies 
in  the  \'ery  contest  of  that  power 
with  tiie  sufferings  of  seoitfbiiity.— 
When  the  mind,  Uierefbrc,  ootwitb- 
standing  its  opposing  self-«ictivtty,i»  to 
remain  attached  to  (hefeeltnesof  saf- 
ferings,  they  must.be  periodically  in- 
terrupted ii:  an  able  mani)cr,  and  even 
relieved  by  opposite  feeliiigs,  that  it 
may  return  with  increased  force, 4iod 
renew  so  much  the  oftener  the  viva- 
city of  the  first   impresston. 

The  change  of  feelings  is  tbe 
powerful  remedy  for  weariness  aad 
the  effects  of  habit.  This  cbai^ 
reanimates  the  exhausted  seusibilitf, 
and  the  gradation  of  the  impressions 
awakens  tlie  self-acting  power  to 
proportionate  resistance.  This  most 
be  incessantly  employed  to  maiotafn 
its  fi-eedom  against  the  force  of  «n« 
sibility,  but  not  to.obta'm  the  TictOiV 
earlier  than  the  end,  and  still  mnca 
les^be  overoQme  in  the  contests  or  la 
the  first  casethe  suffering;  is  destroy- 
ed, in  the  second  the  activUj)  and  it 
is  oiily  the  jundiou  of  both  that 
emotion  is  awakened*  Tbe  great 
secret  of  the  tragic  art  lies .  m  ^he 
able  conduct  of  this  contest,  and 
it  is  here  .seen  in  its  most  $pien<fid 
light.  .     .    , 

If  we  draw  the  proj^er  conckisioBs 
from  the  foregoing  inquiries,  the  £oU 
/owing  conditions  Appear,  on  .which 
the  traffic  emotion  is  founded,  first. 
The  object  of  ouc  pity  must  belong 
to  our  own  species  ui  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  the  action  in  whidb 
we  are  to  participate  roust  be  a  moial  ^ 
one,,  tiiat  is,  it  mast  be  included  ai 
the  scale  of  freedoms.  Secondly, 
The  suffering,  its  sources,  and  its  de« 
gree  must  be  communicaied  fujfty  la 
a  series  of  connected  evenlffi  sod. 
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thirdly^  their  must  be  sensibty  made 
present  to  us,  and  not  represented 
mediatcl/  by  description,  but  imme- 
diate]/ by  action.  All  these  conditions 
are  united  and  fulfilled  by  art  in  tra- 
ged)^.  Triagedy  wore,  accordingly,  a 
poetic  imitation  of  a  connected  series 
of  events  (j.  e.  of  a  complete  action), 
which  exposes  man  to  ua  in  a  state 
of  suffering,  and  whose  view  it  is  to 
excite  eur  conipassion.  In  the  first 
place,  k  'm  an  imitation  of  an  action, 
and  that  very  circumstance  distin- 
guishes k  from  the  other  species  of 
the  poetic  art,  which  merely  relate 
or  describe. 

In  tragedies,  the  single  events  in 
the  moment  of  their  occurrence  are 
placed  as  present  before  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  senses,  immediately,  with- 
out the  intermixture  of  a  third  sub- 
ject. The  epopee,  the  romance, 
the  simple  narrative,  extend  the  ac- 
fion,  according  to  their  form,  to  a 
distance,  whilst  they  introduce  the 
narrator  between  the  reader  and  the 
acting  person.  The  distant  and  the 
past  weaken  J  however,  as  it  is  known 
the  impression  and  the  sympathetic 
affection;  whereas  the  present 
strengthen  them.  All  narrative  forms 
transtorm  the  present  to  the  past : 
all  dramatic  fonns  make  the  past 
j>resent. 

Secondly;  tragedy  is  an  imitation 
of  a  series  of  events  (of  one  action). 
It  does  not  merely  represent,  in  an 
imitative  manner,  the  fedings  and  the 
aiFeciions  of  the  tragic  pen?ons/-  but 
the  evetits  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  on  which  particular  occasion  they 
di5f>layed  themselves.  By  this  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  lyric  poetry ; 
whicK  indeed  equally  imitates,  poeti- 
caUy, certain  situations  of  the  mind,but 
not  actions.  An  elegjr,  a  song,  or  an 
ode,  can  place  imitatively  before  our 
eyes  the  |»resent  temj^rament  of  the 
poet,  subject  to  particular  circum- 
»t<HKN?s,  (be  it  in  his  own  or  an  ideal 
person)  r  atndi'  under  that  consider- 
ation, they  are  iscladed  under  the 
clenominatron  of  tragedy;  but  still 
they  do  not  fbrm  ooe,  as  they  are 
limits  merely  to  represeiitatioiis  of 
feelings.  Differemces  still  more  essen- 
tial are  to  be  found  in  the  various 
aims  «f  those  species  of  j>oetry. 

Tragedy  is,  thirdly,  an  imitation  of 
a  compl«te  actwrn :    a  sinde  event, 
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tn^kal  88  it  may,  still  does  not  form 
a  "tragedy.  Several  oooorronces. 
groundea  on  each  other,  as  cause  am! 
efiect,  must  unite  tbenasdves  in  one^ 
whole,  according  to  one  aim,  if  tke 
truth  is  to  be  acknowledged :  that  is^ 
the  union  of  a  represented  emotioUj, 
character,  and  the  like,  with  the  na-i 
ture  of  our  soul  on  which  ak>ne  our 
sympathy  is  founded.  When  we  do 
not  feel,  that,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, we  should  have  acted  and 
suffered  in  the  same  manner,  our 
compassion  will  never  be  awakened. 
It  therefore  d^nds  on  our  tradng 
the  represented  action  in  its  whole 
connexion,  that  we  may  see  it  flow 
from  the  soul  of  its  author  by  a  na- 
tural gradation  under  a  co-operation 
of  exterior  chcumstanoes.  Thus, 
before  our  eyes,  is  bom,  grows,  and  ig 
completed,  the  curiosity  of  CEdJpus 
and  the  jealousy  of  Othello.  And 
thus  only  can  the  great  chasm  be 
filled  up  which  exists  between  the 
tranquillity  of  a  guiltless  soul  and  the 
torments  of  the  sinner's  conscience — 
between  the  proud  safety  of  a  happy 
person  and  the  terrible  end  of  tne 
criminal. 

•A  series  of  several  connected  events 
is  required  to  excite  in  us  a  change 
of  mental  emotions,  which  chain  our 
attention,  which  call  into  play  every 
fbculty  of  our  soul,  and,  by  tne  prr>- 
tracted  enjoymeftit,  render  it  moie 
keen.  Tl>e  mind  finds  no  assistance 
against  the  sufferings  of  sensibility, 
btU  from  morality.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  excite  the  latter  more  power- 
fully, the  tragic  artist  must  extend 
the  sufferings  of  sensibility ;  but  this 
also  must  in  some  degree  be  satisfied, 
that  the  victory  of  the  latter  may  be 
more  difficult  and  meritorious.  Either 
case  is  onljr  possible  by  a  series  of 
actions  which  are  connected  by  a. 
skilful  choice  for  this  purpose.   . 

Tragedy  is,  fourthly,  a  poetic  imi- 
tation of  a  piteous  art,  and  it  is  . 
thereby  opposed  to  the  historic.  It 
would  become  the  latter  if  It  pro- 
secute an  historical  aim,  and  It  it 
purpose  to  treat  of  things  which  have 
happened,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  did  happen.  In' this  case 
it  must  remain  strict  to  historical 
facts,  as  it  can  only  attain  its  end  by 
a  true  representation  of  that  which 
has  really  happened.      But  tragedy 
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has  a  poetic  aim;   that  is,  it  repre-  high    degree  as   human    weakness 
seats   aa  action  to  excite  emotion,  will     permit,       have      \¥ithdra>^'n 
and,  by  exciting   emotion,   to  give  themselves  from  that  restraint,  are 
delight.   If  it  treat  of  a  given  subject,  equally  incompatible     for     tragedy, 
according  to  that  aim,  it  will  thereby  In  general,  the  idea  of  suffering,  and 
be  free  wvihe  imitation  j   it  obtains  of  a  sufl^inewith  which  we  are  .to 
power,  even   oLligation  to  regulate  sypipathise,  detenninds  that  men  a- 
the  historic  truth  according  to  the  lone,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
laws  of  poesy,  and  to- work  tne  given  can  be  the  object  of  it.     A  pure  in- 
subject  according  to  their  necessities,  telligence  cannot  suffer,  and  a  hn- 
But  as  it  is  only  capable  of  attaining  roan  subject  which  approaches  this 
its  end,  that)  is,  emotion,  under  the  pure  intelligence  in  an  uncommon 
condition   of  the   highest  harmony  degree,  can  never  awaken  a  great 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  so  stands,  degree  of  pathos,  as  he  finds  in  his 
tliei^fore,  without  any  detriment  to  moral  nature  too  great  a  protection 
its  hi!»toric  freedom,  uiKier  the  strict  against  the  sufferings  of  a  weak  sen- 
la  ^s  of  the  truth  of  nature;  which,  suality.     A  thoroughly  sensual  sub- 
in  contradistinaion  to  the  historic,  ject,  without  morality,  and  they  who 
i^  called  the  poetic  truth.    Thus  il  is  approach  to  it,  are  indeed  capable  of 
easily  understood  why,  by  a  strict  oh-  tte  most  terrible  degree  of  suffering, 
servance  of  the  historic  truth,  the  as  their  sensuality  operates  in  an  over- 
poetic  so  often    suffers  J    and,  vice  powering  degree  j  but,  unsupported 
versa,  why,  by  a  gross  deviation  from  by  any  moral  feeling,  they  are  at  last 
the  historic,  the   poetic  can  be  so  overcome  with  pain,   and  we  turn 
much  benefited.  *with  horror  and  disgust  froaa  a  suf- 

As  the  tragic  poet,  and  in  general  fering,  an  wholly  helpless  suffering, 
every  poet,  stanos  amenable  only  td  and  from  absolute  inactivity  of  rea- 
the  laws  of  poetic  truth,  the  most  soa.  The  tragic  poet,  therefore, 
conscientious  observanceof  the  historic  gives  the  preference  with  justice  to 
can  never  exonerate  him  from  the,  the  mixed  chanicter,  and  the  ideal  of 
duty  of  the  poet,  nor  from  the  trans-  his  hero  lies  at  an  equal  distance 
gression  of  the  poetic  truth,  nor  ex-  from  the  mo«t  perfisct  and  the  most 
culpate  him  for  a  want  of  interest,  abject. 

It  therefore  betrays  very  confined  Finally,  tragedy  must  unite 'all  these 
ideas  of  the  tragic  art,  and  in  general  properties  to  excite  the  emotion  of 
of  poetry,  to  cite  the  tragic  poet  be-  compassion.  The  other  regulations 
fore  the  tribunal  of  historv ;  and  to  which  the  tragic  poet  forms  may  be 
demand  instruction  from  tiiat  which,  very  properly  employed  for  another 
even  according  to  its  name^is  only  aim,  namelv,  an  historicnl  or  a  moraS 
obligated  to  excite  emotion  and  one ',  and,  naving  selected  a  particu- 
delight.   ^  lar  one,  and  no  other,  he  is  liberated 

Tragedy  is,  fifthly,  an  imitation  of  from  all  claims  which  do  not  coin- 
an  action  which  displays  men  to  us  cide  with  that  aim  5  but  he  is  at  the 
in  a  state  of  sufl^ring.  The  expression  same  time  obligated,  in  the  promodon 
men,  is  here  used  in  a  particular  of  that  aim,  to  adjust  himself  accord- 
sense,  and  serves  to  describe  exactly  ing  to  the  rules  which  have  been  Isdd 
the  limits  in  which  tragedy  is  con-  down,  nor  to  depart  from  them  un- 
fined  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  its  der  any  pretence  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
objects.  It  is  only  the  sufferings  of  ment  nor  amplification, 
sensible  moral  beings,  like  ourselves,  R.  H. 

which  can  awaken  our  compassion.  — — 

Beings,    therefore,    which    absolve   ^    ,/    «  r.   ^  .     n* 

thewlelves  from  all  morality,  as  the  ^'^  ^^'  ^^'"^  0/  scfferihg  Mono- 
superstition  of  the  people,  or  the  polixers  ma  Commercial  State- 
iniagjnation  of  the  poet  paints  the  l^URIKG  the  administration  of 
evil  demons,  and  men  which  resemble  JL/  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  commerce 
them }  further,  beings  which  are  free  was  so  widely  extended  by  the-wealth 
from  the  constraint  of  sensuality,  as  and  spirit  of  our  merchants^  that 
we  imagine  the  pure  intelligences  the  spices  atul  the  -  diamonds  from 
to  be,   and  lliose  men  who   in  as  the  east,  the  colodial  produce  from 
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-Ihe  west,  the  naval  stores  from  the 
-cold  regioni  of  the  norths  and  the 
corn^  the  fruit,  the  wine,  and  the  oil, 
from  the  other  intermediate  ports, 
were  brought  by  our  fleets  to  the 
Thame!^,  and  caused  such  an  influx 
of  riches,  as  enabled  the  most  extra- 
vagant of  men  to  accompHsh  by  his 
corrupt  system  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects. 

If  commerce  be  considered  as  a 
source  of  wealth  to  a  nation,  it  is  also 
a  source  from  whence  flows  pride 
and  ambition,  hixury  and  dissipation, 
xind  an  insatiable  desire  of  accumu- 
lating to  squander;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  flourishing  prosperity 
and  splendor  in  the  mercantile  world, 
there  will  be  thousands  most  heavily 
oppressed  by  monopolizers,  and  the 
poor  involved  in  the  most  abject  state 
of  poverty. 

It  is  a  maxim,  maintained  by  the 
commercial  part  of  the  community, 
that  the  spirit  of  trade  must  not  be 
checked,  nor  must  the  avarice  of 
traders  be  restrained ;  even  when  they 
are  combining  together  to  monopolize 
the  necessaries  ot  life,  and  to  compel 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  live 
in  darkness,  to  go  without  fire,  bread, 
and  clothes,  which  are  so  essentially 
necessary  for  comfort  and  health  in 
our  cold  an4  (kmp*  climate.  Our 
legislators  seem  dead  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  in  suffering  monopolizers 
to  produce  artificial  scarcities  at  their 
pleasure,  although  it  is  well  known 
to  be  a  certain  method  for  producing 
the  most  direful  consequences ;  and 
they  will  rapidly  hasten  insurrections 
ana  tumults,  if  ihey  are  not  restrained 
by  rigorous  laws.  » 

The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
thought  it  sound  policy  to  protect 
the  people  against  the  avarice  of  those 
-who  combined  together  to  monopo- 
lize grain,  by  fixmg  the-  price  at 
-which  they  might  purchase  it  in  the 
market,  to  store  in  their  granaries, 
. — In  the  15th  of  Charles  the  Second, 
chapter  the  7th,  it  is  said,  "  Be  it 
hereby  enacted,  that,  when  the 
prices  of  corn  and  grain,  Winchester 
measure,  do  not  exceed  the  rates 
hereafter  following,  at  the  havens  or 
ports  where  the  same  sliall  be  sliipped 
or  laden,  viz-,  the  quarter  ot  wiieat, 
eight .  and  forty  shillings ;  the  quarter 
_o£  barley  or  malt,  eight  and  twenty 


shillings ;  the  quarter  of  buck-wheat, 
eight  and  twenty  shillings  5  the  quar- 
ter of  oats,  thirteen  shillings  and  tour- 
pence;  the  quarter  of  rye,  two  and 
thirty  shillings ;  the  quarter  of  pease, 
or  beans,  two  and  thirty  shillings, 
English  money  ;  that  then  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  all  and  every  person  or 
persons  (not  forestalling,  nor  selling 
the  satne  in  the  same  market  within 
three  months  after  the  buying  there- 
of), to  buy  in  open  market,  and  to 
lay  up,  and  keep  in  his  01  their  gra- 
naries, or  houses,  and  to  sell  again 
such  corn  or  grain,  of  the  kinds  afore- 
said, as,  without  fraud  or  covin,  shall 
be  bought  at  or  nnder  the  prices  be- 
fore expressed,  without  incurring  any 
penalty ;  any  law,  statute,  or  usage^ 
notwithstanding." 

If  ever  a  similar  law  was  wanted, 
with  heavy  penalties,  it  is  at  present, 
to  prevent  monopolizers  storing  the 
necessaries  of  life  when  they  are 
above  a  certain  price,  and  to  sell 
them  again  at  the  same  market,  as 
practised  by  meal- men,  millers,  and 
corn-dealers  at  Mark-lane,  to  raise 
the  price  of  bread  at  their  pleasure. 
If,  in  sup|>orting  the  spirit  of  trade, 
we  are  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  neces- 
sity to  render  it  expedient  for  one 
part  of  the  community  to  prey  upon 
the  other,  then  it  evidently  follows, 
that  to  be  a  commercial  nation  to  any 
great  extent  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
curses  that  can  befall  lis ;  for,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  it  will  depend  upon 
the  avarice  of  a  few  oVergrown  rich^ 
traders  whether  the  poor  shall  have 
any  of  the  necessaries,  or  the  middling 
ranks  of  people  the  comforts,  of  life. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  principle  in  the 
debates  qn  the  abolition  ot  the  slave 
trade,  that  commerce  itself  ought  to 
have  its  boundaries ;  but  we  have  al- 
ready lost  sight  of  this  principle  again, 
and  we  see  monopolizers  acting  with- 
out any  limits,  in  opposition  to  reason 
and  humanity,  and  in  defiance  of 
religious  and  social  obligations. 
.  It  is  tme  we  have  made  a  nvcak 
attempt,  by  a  Jubilee,  to  spread  a 
gleam  of  jo]^  over  the  coni7tenance  of 
a  few  individuals ;  but  the  jby  is  va- 
nished with  the  day  that  gave  blfth  to 
it ;  and  thp  faces  of  those^vvho  do  hot 
partake^ of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes 
are  again  clouded  witli  a  solemn 
gloom,  The  public  still  feel  that 
3N2 
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their  are  in  the  bands  of  the  corn- 
dealers,  who  are  suffered  to  store  the 
com  at  any  price,  and  to  sell  it  when 
end  where  they  please.  This  enables 
them  to  fall  the  market  upon  the 
bews  of  a  larspe  importation  oi  foreign 
corn,  and  to  Duy  it  cheap>  in  order  to 
raise  it  again  considerably  in  a  few 
days.  The  game  which  they  are 
}3laying  is  a  sure  one.  A  person  goes 
into  the  market^  and>  if  he  sees  a  good 
sample  of  wheat,  without  asking  the 
price  of  the  ^ctor,  he  offers  consider- 
ably more  than  would  have  been 
asked,  and  of  course  the  factor  takes 
it ;  and  by  this  jhe  assize  of  bread  is 
fixed,  and  the  price  of  their  foreign 
wheat  at  a  considerable  advance. — 
How  lon^  will  such  practices  be  coun- 
tenanced? 

The  cry  has  been  for  some  time, 
that  the  growth  of  com  is  not  equal 
to  the  consumptiMi,  even  with  the 


best  crops,  and  that  the  population  ft 
increasing  much  faster  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land.  Before  we  take 
every  thing  for  granted  which  is  told 
us,  and  especially  by  interested  peo- 
ple, let  us  compare  the  passed  with 
the  present  timtis,  and  attend  to  the 
result. 

When  agriculture  was  at  a  low 
state  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  corn 
was  in  quantity  and  quality  very  ia- 
ferior  to  what  it  is  now,  a  bounty  for 
exporting  it  was  given  to  a  very  consi- 
derable amount;  and  now  <ve  are 
obliged  to  import  it.  Those  who 
speaK  without  thinking'or  examining 
will  cry,  *  An  increased  populatioa 
has  done  this.*  In  orUer  to  confute 
this  assertion,  I  have  formed  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  which  include  a  space 
of  fifty  years  5  and.  if  they  are  not 
perfectly  accurate,  they  are  sufficient 
to  answer  our  present  purpose, 


TABLE  I. 

Biiths    multiplied 
by  37,  equal  to 

Population. 

Difference  of 
Population. 

1750 
1601 

163,523 

227.093 

- 

6,050,251 
8,402,441 

2,352,190 

TABLE  II. 

Home  consum  p- 

tion,  at  1  Quarter 

each  Person. 

Average  Expor- 
tation for  1 9  Yearj 
in  Quarters. 

Total  Growth. 

1750 
1801 

6,050,251  + 
729,062= 

8,402/141 

729,062 

z;6,779*3l3 
9,039,064 

Admitting  the  population  of  Eng- 
land to  have  been,  in  the  j'^ear  J  750> 
about  6,050,251  persons,  and  that 
each  individual  upon  an  average  to 
have  consumed  one  quarter  of  wheat, 
Winchester  measure ;  then  the  home 
consumption  announted  to  6,050,25 1 
quarters  of  wheat.  From  the  year 
1746  to  the  year  1 765,  we  exported, 
upon  an  average,  729,062  quarters 


of  wheat,  for  which  we  paid  a  consi- 
derable bounty ;  and,  by  adding  the 
home  consumption  and  the  quantHy 
exported  together,  we  have  the  whole 
of  the  year^  growth,  exdusive  of  the 
seed  for'  the  ensuing  year.  As  the 
greatest  exportation  was  in  the  year 
1750, 1  appreheiKi  that  this  csaJci»la- 
tion  is  under  the  mark*  If  we  far- 
ther admit  thai    the    popalatton  of 
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England  has    increased    2>352,I90 
witbin  tbe  last  half  century,  and  that 
the  growth  of  wheat,  including  nuaii- 
tily   and   quality,   only    one-Unrd; 
then,  for  Hje  year  1 801 ,  there  -were 
(),29^r745    quarters    of  wheat   for 
8,402,-141  persons,  or  one  quarter 
and  six  gallons  for  each  individual, 
exclusive  of  the  seed  for  the  ground. 
And  there  was  an    importation  of, 
perhaps,  2,000,000  of  quarters,which, 
when  added  to  the  produce  for  the 
year,  will  give  one  quarter  two  bush- 
els and  six  gallons  for  each  person 
upon  an  average.    If  the  growth  of 
potatoes   be  considered,  which  was 
verv  considerable  in  the  year  1801, 
ana  they  were  used  by  the  poor  in- 
stead or  bread,  then  it  will  evidently 
appear  that  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  the  management 
of  the  com  trade,  and  which  ought  to 
be  inquired  into,  and  rectified  by  the 
legislature;   for  it  appears  that  our 
produce  of  wheat  and  potatoes  is  more 
than  we  can  fairly  consume. 

When  there  was  so  mucfi  wheat 
imported  in  the  year  1801,  and  at 
such  a  heavy  expense  to  the  natiofi,  it 
is  well  known  to  many  persons  how 
the  dealers  disposed  of  a  great  part  of 
it  J  and  when  their  nefarious  practices 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  the  still 
was  set  to  work,  to  consume  what 
remained  damaged  on  the  hands  of 
the  monopolizers,  if  there  had  been 
such  a  scarcity  of  wheat  as  they  pre- 
tended, there  would  not  have  been 
so  much  spoiled.  It  is  a  self-evident 
trnth,  that  they  could  not  find  a  sale 
for  it;  till  the  "  Heaven- born  Mini- 
ster" gave  them  the  privilege  of  the 
still.  If  the  interested  cunning  of 
mealmen,  millers,  and  corn-dealers, 
is  found  more  than  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  uhited  wisdom  of  legisla- 
tors, we  shall  have  the  same  game 
played  over  again,  as  there  was  in  tlie 
administration  of  him,  who  has  en- 
tailed such  an  expense  on  the  nation. 
As  we  know  that  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  fair  or  ^ood  crops,  there 
cannot  be  any  scarcity  of  corn  ;  and 
it  \%  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  the 
legislature  will  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent,  with  heavy  penal- 
ties, their  storing  wheat  to  spoil, 
when  it  is  above  the  price  which 
they,  in  their  wisdom,  may  think 
proper  to  fix. 


Miscellanea. 
Mr,  Editor, 

1WAS  lately  inspecting  a  chest  of 
dusty  papers  and  parchmenis, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  small  package  l)earing  the  above  in- 
scription. I  f't  first  conjectured  thut 
some  strange  curiosity  had  fallen  into 
my  hands,  but  on  opening  it,  I  found 
it  to  contain  some  literary  morsels, 
some  of  which  I  cannot  digest,  and 
others  are  very  unpleasant  to  my 
taste.  But  at  the  same  time  I  aji- 
knowledge,  that  it  may  be  owing  to 
my  want  of  taste,  that  I  cannot  relish 
them.  After  many  inquiries  for  a 
man  of  taste,  I  was  informed  that 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  w^ere  noted  for  that 
quality,  I  therefore  send  you  the 
package  with  all  its  dust  upon  it,  and 
you  may  serve  the  contents  to  )  our 
guests  in  the  manner  most  pleasing 
to  yourself. 

A  SUCCESSFUL   PILGRIMAGE. 

Among  the  poems  of  Theodore  <lc 
Beza,  there  is  an  epigram  which  has 
been  read  with  pleasure  by  a  numler 
of  persons,  and  the  sense  of  which  is 
as  follows : — "  Suprinna   having  an 
ardent  desire  for  children,  set  torh 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  James  of 
Compostella,  and  afterwards  to  Ron  e, 
to  Loretto,  to  Jerusalem,  and  othtr 
places.     Nor  were  his  travels  unsuc- 
cessful, for  after  having  spent  three 
years  in  performing  them,  he  found, 
on  his  return  home,  that  his  wife  liad 
had  three  children."  The  following  is 
the  original : — 
TollendiC  cupidus  Suprinna  prolis 
AUaidumsuperat  jugum  Pyrenes 
Divo  porrigat  ut  pneces  Jacobo 
Inde  Alpes  quoqe  pra;:erit  iilvosas 
Petri  ut  limina  visat  atque  Pauli 
Et  mox  Hadriacura  in  sinam  reflexus 
Diva:  offert  sua  vota  Lauretanse 
Inde  per  medii  mari»  pericla 
Sacram  peiveni^nsad  lisque  Iduruen 
Sacretum  domini  petit  sepulchruni 
Nee  content  us  urltiuc,  latrocinantum 
Arenas  Arabum  siticulosas 
Gibbo  permeat  iasidens  cameli' 
.Sublimem  properansad  usque  sinam- 
Et  divx  juga  sacra  Catharinx. 
Qi^d  ]>rofecerit  hoc  labore,  quarrts  ? 
Tres  natos  reperit  domon  reversus* 

ANECDOTE   OF    PETER   LOUIS,   DUKE 
OF   PARMA. 

Peter  Louis,  Duke  of  Parma,  bar- 
ing been  hiformed  by  Lucas  Gaurique 
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of  a  cousprracy  against  Lim,  had  re-  not  what  you  say,  nor  da  I .  laugh  at 
course  to  the  invocation  of  spirits  to  your  misfortune,  but  I  laughed  as  the 
ascertiiin  the  names  of  the  con-  thought  strdck  me,  that  in  the  eyes 
spirators.  The  answer  was  given,  of  God,  states  are  of  trifling  import, 
that  \i  he  would  pay  attention  to  his  since  it  is  his  will,  to  giv^  now  to  a 
wonej/y  the  names  voiild  be  diiicloscd  lame  man  wliat  before  belonged  to  a 
to  him.  The  answer  being  very  oh-  blind  one. 
srnre,  tl^e  duke  langlied  at  it,  and  judicious  pInegybics. 

exclaimed  that  he  must  be  the  devil      •       n  t  t  ,  ,    i 

himself  to  discover  the  meaning.  ^  ^"  ^^  ^ges  the  commendable  has 
Future  events,  however,  justified  the  °«^"  commended,  and  it  ts  on  this 
truth  of  it,  for  the  inscription  on  the  account,  that  Themistius^  wrote  in 
ancient  coin  of  the  country  was  P*^J^?^  P??ce;  Aphtone;  of  wisdom 
P.  Alob,  Parvt.  ttT  Plac.  Dux.  By  and  Dion  Chrysostome,  and  Libanios 
the  four  letters,  P/uc.  which  signify  <>[ eloquence.  Some,  in  order  to  djs- 
macentiae,  the  place  of  abode,  and  P/ay  their  own  genius,  or  to  divert 
names  of  the  Conspirators  were  dis-  j!?®  8f"'V*  ?^  '','^^^*''  have  written 
closed  to  him,  each  letter  dis<:overing  like  iVIichael  Psellus  and  Caleagmn, 
the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  '«  praise  of  the  louse,  like  Lepras,  m 
four  families,  who  executed  the  en-  prai^eoftbedog,  hkeScaliger  of  the 
terprize.  P.  Pallavicini  :  L.  I^ndi :  S^'^se,  like  Major ra^gms  ol jnud,  like 
A.Anguiscioti:  C.  Conftilonieri.  So"¥  of  the  shadow    Hke   Danid 

DEMOSTHENES.        -  rieusius  and  Passerat  of  tbc  ass  J  and 

When  the  Athenians  sent  ambnssa-  yo?8ius,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Rhc- 
dors  t6  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  who  ?«"C'  fX?  ^^^at  Canter  has  translated 
on  their  return  related  that  he  vyas  "J^^  ?^^'f '  ^»'om  the  Italian  and 
very  handsome,  and  a  great  drinker,  French,  eleven  fimeral  sermons  on 
Deinosthenes  said,  that  the  former  ^  "^any  different  animals,  viz.  the 
became  a  woman  more  than  a  man,  ^°^^'  the  ass,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the 
and  the  latter  a  sponge  more  than  a  monkey,  the  louse,  the  magpie,  the 
l^-j^g^  -  .   cock,  the  owl,  the  woodpecker,  and 

TAMERLAWB  *^^  crickct.    Oihcrs,  in  a  still  qnore 

When  Bajaz(?t.  Emperor  of  the  extraordiiury  manner,  have,  like 
Turks,  was  conducted,  after  his  defeat  Jrasmus,  written  a  panegyric  on 
before  Timur  Lench,  that  is,  Timur  f«"y>  J^ke  Luc^  and  Puckmeier  on 
the  Lmmu  but  pronounced  cor-  J^^^.g«"^'  ^^^^^ahssard^on  the  ouar- 
niptedly  Tamerlane,  ti)e  latter  fixed  ^^^1^"  ^^YX  ^*^^  Callicles,  Tbra- 
-asteadi'look  on  hiri  royal  prisoner,  »""«'  and  Carneades,  on  inmsUce; 
fmd  ixJrceiving  that  heliad  but  one  ^J^^  Isocrates  on  Basins,  who  was 
eye,  he  bur>t  into  a  loud  laugh.  Hie  mnrderer  of  all  his  guesfe ;  Lke 
liViazet,  who  could  mi  endure  cSn-  Cardan  on  Nero ;  like  Alcidanw  on 
tempt,  proudlv  exclaimed.— You  ^^ath  :  and  the. only  personage  on 
l.iu4  at  my  disgracts  Timur,  but  whom  a  panegpic  was  wanting,  was 
ren'.ember,  it  may  mie  day  be  thy  lot,  the  devil,  andTlus  was  actually  noade 
for  God  disposes  of  all  states,  and  tis  ^X  J^^'^"  Bruno  an  Italian,  m  a  pubTic 
\u^.  who  distvmutes  then^.  Tiniiir  harangue  at  Wttemberg, 
answered  with  equal  pride,— I  doubt  -  \^To  be  continued.}  • 

CRITICISM. 

«  Nulli  negabimus,  nulli  differemii'?  jusiitiam.'* 

IIisToR-x   of  the  ViCEROYALTY    of  VfT  E  rcgrct  that  we  have  beeii  «o 

JBuiiNos  Ayres;    containini^    the  Vt     tardy  in  noticing  this  vc^uaie. 

wost  accurate  Details  relative  to  Its  contents  are  ^aluahle,  and,  at  the 

the   Topography,    History^    Com^  period  of  its  publication  must  have 

inercct    Popu/atioHf     Governwent,  been    particularly  acceptaWe  to  the 

E6c.  i^c.  of  that  valuable  Colotty.  public.     The   author,  having    been 

Bit    Samuel    Hull  WiLcocjcE.  engaged  in  extensive  mercantue  pfwr- 

lllustraU'd  with  Plates,   1  vol.  6vo.  suits,  had  frequent  opportiUJiiies  of 
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acquiring  much  interesting  informa-   unite  to  form  the  iriimenseacsluary  of 

Xidn.  res)>ecting  the  Spanish  colonies   La  JPlata,  will  be  prominent  objects. 

in  South  America,  and  this  informa-  The    bowndk-ss    plains,  with     their 

tion  he  has.  here  presented  to  the  singular  lakes,  their  natural  salt-pans, 

"ivprld.  •  *      anointerminable  prospects  of  verdure 

cannot  better  convey  to  our 

readers 

a 

the  language  of  the  author.  .     ,  ^  . 

,  the  loftiest  moiintams  ot  tnc  wprld; 

^  **  After  a  few  preliminary  observa-   with  their  precipices,  llreir  volcanos, 
tions  resf>ecti{)s;  the  aboriginal  popu-   their  torrents,  their  mines  and  their 
IationofAmerlca,.the  sources  whence  impenetrable  forests,  will  lie  succcs- 
it  has  been  cor^cctured  to  be  derived,   sively  described;  and  an  account  of 
and  the  physical  peculiaritfes  of  that   the  various  climates,  ami  diversity  of 
part  of  the   globe;    an  enumeration   soils,  to  be  observed  in  these  extcn^ 
will  foe  t,avcn  of  all  the  Spanish  pos-   sive  regions,  will  close  this  chapter. 
sessions,  and  their  geographical   and       **  The  natural  prcductions  occupy 
political  divisions  J  and  the  attention   the    next  place.      In    the    vegetable 
of  the  reader  will  be  more  partictflarly   kingdom,  nature  ha-i  been  most  lavi'^h 
dif ect^JTto  that  portion  now  under  to    South   America ;    and    countless 
consideration.    A  brief  notice  of  the  tribes  of  useful  plants  and  trees,  inter- 
first  discot'ery  of  the  river  La  Plata,   mingled   with   a  few    of  deleterious 
\f ill  be  followed  Uy  sQch  accounts  as  (quality,    rise,    flourish,   and    decay, 
have  come  down  to  us  relative  to  the  '    ''     ' 
appearance,  the  govern noent,  the  cus- 
'  toms»  and  the  propensities,  of   the 
Indians  who  were  found  in  the  coun- 
try on  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spa- 
Diards.      Their   religion,  their    lan- 


little  known  and  less  sought  after. 
Of  the  cultivated  articles,  little  will 
here  be  said  j  as  they  ,will  be  reserved 
till  they  come  to  be  con:>idcred  as 
objccrs  of  agriculture,  or  ntiterials 
for  Commerce.      Of   the  indi";enous 


guage,  and  their  arts,  will  all  pass  in  animals,  few  arc  of  a  ferocious"  <»i 
review  J  yet,  as  in  a  future  part  the  noxious  kind;  whilst  those  imported 
same  particulars,  as  relating  to  the  from  the  old  conlincnt  have  muili- 
unsubaucd  Indians,  bordering  upon  plied  to  an  incalcnlal)le  cNtcnt,  and 
the  Spanish  settlements,  will  come  tbrmone  of  the  principal  sources  of 
under  consideration,  the  space  to  be  the  riches  of  Buenos  Ayr.cs;  which 
devoted  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  is  testified  by  the  immense  quantity 
whose  customs,  &c. /nay  be  supposed  of  hides  annually  exported  from  that 
to  be  perpetuated  amongst  the  tribes  emporium,  and  the  acknowh  dt:ed 
still  existing,  will  be  proportionably  superiority  of  their  quality  above  that 
caitailed.  When  treating  of  these,  of  all  other  hides  known  in  trade 
tome  details  respecting  the  gigantic  The  abundance  of  fis}\  In  the  rivers, 
race,  supposed  to  inhabit  the  southern  and  on  the  sea-coasts,  is  a  resource  of 
extremity  of  America,  will  not  be  moment;  and  the  facility  with  which 
found  irrelevant;  and  it  will  appear  the  whale  and  st»al  fibherie^  mny  be 
probable  thataspeciesof  menof  more  carried  on,  isanohjectof  couiidcfitble 
than  ordinary  stature  does  certainly  importance.  Though  tliere  arc  no 
exist  in  tljosc  parts,  but  that  their  si^e  mines  of  gold  or  of  silver  in  theim- 
has  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  mediate  vicinity  of  lUienos  Ayres,  or 
reports  of  those  who  have  been  either  of  the  river  La  Plata,  yet  the  rich  and 
deceived  by  the  warmth  of  •  their  celebrated  province  of  Polobi,  for- 
ifnaginations,  or  infected  with  the  merly  a  part  of  Peru,  but,  from  being 
desire,  too  prevalent  amongst  travel-  on  the  hither  side  of  the  mountains 
'  lers,  of  deceiving  others.  qf  Cordillera,  latterly  annexed  to  the 

**  The  grand  features  of  thecoun-  jurisdiction  of  Buenos  Ayres,  will  of 
try  will  form  the  succeeding  object  course  form  part  of  (he  picture  t>ow 
of  consideration.  The  length  of  offered  to  the  public;  and  will  tend 
course,  the  impetuous  currents,  and  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the 
the  wide  expanse,  of  the  mighty  wealtliy  territory  to  which  it  was  foi- 
rirers  that  water  the  interior,  and  me rly  attached. 
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"  After  having  thus  given  a  general  of  society,  the  manners,  the  customs, 
iccoiint  of  the  country,  a  short  history  and  retif^ious  ceremonies,  as  well  of 
will  be  entered  into  of  the  first  dis-  the  Spaniards,  as  of  the  crpolej,  (he 
CO  very  of  the  river  La  Plata,  of  its  Indians,  the  ncfcroes,'  the  mulattoes, 
original  settlers,  and  progressive  con-  the  niestices,  and  the  infinite  ramifi. 
mierors;  of  the  gradual  extension  of  cations  of  colour  and  of  cast,  arising 
oiscovery  and  conquest  by  wluch  the  from  the  intermixture  of  these  various 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  came  at  races,  will  be  followed  by  an  account 
len'Tfli  to  bordrr  upon  the  dominions  of  those  unsubdued  Indians,  wboare 
vbich  the  valour  and  ferocity  of  occasionally  allies  or  enemies  of  their 
Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  European  neighbours,  and  who  rove 
gained  for  Spain  upon  the  shores  of  over  the  trackless  plains  that  extend 
the  Great  South  Sea;  after  this  will  from  Paraguay  to  the  straits  of  Ma- 
follow  a  brief  account  of  the  rise,  the  gellan. 

progress,  and -the  dissolution  of  the  **  If  the  limits  of  the  work  will 
famous  establishments  of  the  .Jesuits  admit,  it  is  intended  next  to  introduce 
in  Paraguay,  forming  an  imperium  in  succinct  accounts  of  such  of  the  ad- 
impcrio,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  jacent  countries,  as,  though  not  Id- 
the  world.  The  historical  account  of  eluded  in  the  political  denomination 
the  colony  will  be  brought  down  to  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  present  time,  and  concluded  by  have,  nevertheless,  natural  relation 
a  narrative  of  the  late  capture  of  it  towards  it,  which  make  them  object* 
by  the  British.  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  Brazil, 

"  The  cities,  the  harbours,  the  and  the  country  long  called  Ama- 
forts,  the  settlements,  and  the  mis-  zouia  in  the  maps,  in  which  the  faba- 
sions,  scattered  over  the  cotintry,  will  lous  region  of  E4  Dorado  was  supposed 
be  next  described;  and  proceeding  to  exist,  on  the  north;  Peru  and  Chili 
from  these  to  the  plains,  theacricul-  on  the  west;  and  the  unexplored  dis- 
turc  both  of  the  natives  and  of  their  tricts  of  Patagonia  to  the  south;  with 
Spanish  masters,  will  be  noticed,  to-  the  Falkland  islands  and  others,  scat- 
gtHljer  with  their  arts  and  mauufac-  tered  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the 
tures.  cast ;  are  those  alluded  to. 

**  An  entire  chapter  will  be  devoted       **  In  conclusion,  some  general  re- 

to  the    important  subject   of   com-   flections  will  be  entered  into,  as  to 

mcrce.    The  trade  as  carried  on  be-    the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  this 

twcen  Buenos  Ayres  and  Spain ;  that   country  by  the  possession  of  Bucnoi 

with  Africa;    tlie    contraband  trade   Ayrefr;    of   its    importance    both  in 

with  the  Portuguese  in   'Brazil,  and    peace  and  in    war;    of  Jhe  general 

with  the  North  Americans  who  fre-    |>oIicy  or  impolicy  of  the  extension  of 

tjueut   those  seas;    and   the  interior  colonial  acquisition ;  of  the  propriety 

commerce  between  Peru  and  Chili,   of  attempting    further   conquests  in 

and  the  river  La  Plata,  will  be  de-    South  America;  and  of  the  results  to 

tailed.    The  various  articles  that  are   be  expected  in  a  political,  a  philoso- 

suited  for  the   consumption  of    the   phical,  and  amoral  point  of  view»  in 

country,     and    those    produced,    or   case  the  Spanish  empire  isrentasun- 

found  there  calculated  for  exnortation,   der,  and  their  American   possessions, 

will  be   enumerated    and    described,   either  severed  from  the  metro|)olifau 

Sketches  will  be  given  of  some  com-   state  by  a  foreign  force,  or  by  internal 

mercial  adventures    coniiected  with   insurrection,  rendered  subject  to  ano- 

the  colony  of  Buenos  Ayres,  proposed    ther  European   power,  or  raised  into 

to  the  eriterprising  spirit  of  British   independent  existence." 

merchants  ;   and   some    latent  com-       Mr.  Wjlcocke  has  displayed  much 

mercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from   industry  and  judgment  in  collecting 

this  colony  will  be  pointed  out  to  the  his  materials,  andf  he  occasionally  in- 

iiation.  tersperses  them  with  pertinent  and 

"The  Spanish    colonial    govern-  judicious  reflections.    His  chapter  on 

ment,  their  civil  and  military  esta-   the  religious  iuslitutions  and  detached 

blishments,  their  (iscal    regulations,   customs  of  the  Indians  is  interesting. 

tl>e  revenues  of  the  colony,  &c.  will  —The  following   obser^'ations  have 

next  appear  iu   rotation.     The  state   o^rit.:— 
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"  The  early  establidhmenis  of  co-  or  for  spoil,  the  natives  were  preyed 
lonies,  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  upon  by  all  sides  with  unrelenting 
remote  countries,  aud  the  exploits  of  oppression;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
those  adventurers  who  primal  ily  fixed  parent,  state  to  ameliorate  their -si- 
themselves  in  the  new  world,  are  obt  tuation  by  laws  and  regulations,  par-  ' 
j^cts  of  such  interest,  that  a  more  tially  redrcssivc,  hut  ineffectual  in 
particular  detail  has  been  entered  into  operation,  tended  m6re  to  inflame  the 
of  the  early  chronological  events  minds  of  the  task- masters,  than  to 
relative  to  Paraguay  than  will'  be  relieve  the  misery  of  their  servitors, 
found  necessary  in  the  sequel.  But  Every  attempt  to  improve  the  con- 
frofu  these  details,  the  Spanish  com-  dition  of  the  Indians,  or  restrain  the 
nanders,  who  subjected  a  part,  ra-  inordinate  desires  of  their  conquerors, 
vaged  more,  and  traversed  nearly  tl;e  was  considered  as  an  encroachment 
"whole,  of  these  extensive  regions,  will  upon  their  undoubted  rights,  and 
ap|-year  not* to  disdain  a  companion,  their  dearly  -earned  rewards.  Every 
either  in  their  hardy,  uncontrouled,  adventurer  considered'  himself  as  a 
and  independei)t  spirit,"  or  in  their  conqueror,  entitled,  by  his  service^, 
aiubition  and  rapacity,  with  the  fol-  to  an  establishment  in  that  country 
lowers  of  Cortes,  or  the  companions  which  had  been  acquired  by  his  va- 
ofPizarro,  lour.     He  joined  his  commander  as  a 

**  Unlike,  however,  in  one  respect,   companion  of  his  fortune,  and   dis- 
tiielow,  the  needy,  and  the  desperate  dained  to  degrade  himself  by  receiving 
a<l venturers,  who  fought  for  fame  and   the  M'ages  of  a  u.ercenary.     It  was 
riches    under   the    banners  of  those  considered,  that,  as  tl>e  Spanish  court 
leaders,  many  of  the    most  ancient  contributed  little  towards  the  expe- 
narocs    enrolled    in    the    nobility  of  ditions   that  w^re  undertakinof,  it  was 
Castile,  are  found  amongst  the  con-   not   entitled    to    claim    much    from 
guerors  of  Paraguay.    Yet,  like  tlvem,   their  success.    The  sovereignty  of  the 
wnpatient  of  controul,  and  ainbitious   Conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth  of 
of  wealth  and  command,  we  find,  most   the  gold  and  silver,  was  reserved  for 
of  them  pressing  forward  to  attain  a  the  crown  j  every  thing  else  was  seized' 
virtual    independence,  in   the    chief  by  the  associates  in  each  expedition 
command  of  a  province,  or  the  sub-   as  their  own  ri^ht.    The  plunder  of 
jection  of  an  extensive  ten  itory.    For   t lie  countries  they  invaded  served  to 
though   all   professed  obedience  and    Indemnify  them   for  the  expense  of 
rjjspcct  to  the  metropolitan  state,  and   their  equipment,  and  the  conquered 
to  the  imperial   crown:    the  tedious   territory  was  divided  amongst  them, 
length   of  communication,  and    the^  according  to  rules  which  custom  bad- 
military  power,  and  great  wealth  they    introduced,  as   permanent  establish 


bad  at  conlmaiid,  rendered  the  uk^u- 
dates  of  the  court  frequently  ineffi- 
cient, and  the  tenure  of  its  authority 
always  precarious.  Wars  and  dissen- 
tions  amongst    themselves  were    not 


ments  merited  by  their  successful 
valoiir.  In  the  infancy  of  these  settle- 
ments, when  their  extent  as  well  as 
their  value  were  unknown,  .many 
excesses  and  irregularities  occurred. 


unfrec|uent;  one  governor  refused  to  The  conquered  people  were  frequently? 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  ano-  pillaged  with  destructive  rapacity^ 
tlier  J  and  ambition  often  retained  by  and  their  country  parcelled  out 
force  or  fraud  those  dignities  to  which  amongst  its  new  musters  in  exorbitant 
a  successor  had  been  appointed.  Al-  shares.  The  rude  conquerors  of  Ame* 
though  no  rehelliop,  equally  formid-  rica,. attentive  only  to  private  interest^ 
able  or  extensive  with  that  of  Gon-  and  to  present  gain,  seem  to  have  liad 
zales  Pizarro  in  Peru,  occurs  in  the  n<5  object  but  to  amass  sudden  wealth, 
annals  of  the  surrounding  countries,  without  regarding  the  means  by  which 
the  dissenlions  and  civil  commotions  they  acquired  it;  and  tasks  wore  im- 
at  Assumption,  were  both  more  fre-  p6sed  upon  the  Indians, .without  any 
quent,  and  more  calamitous  than  those  regard  either  to  what  they  were  phy* 
at  Lima,  or  at  Cusro.  sically  able  to  perform,  or  to  the  out* 

.  **  But  amidst  the  fierceness  of  con-  >-aged  feelings  of  humanity.  The 
tcnti(>n,  with  which  the  invaders  of  fatal  conset^w^^nces  were,  tliat  they 
the  countrydisputed  for  pre-eminence   pined  away  aud  perished  &o  fast,  thftt 
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there  wat  reaton  to  apprehend  that  sorest  means  of  conversion,  bat  also 
Spain,  instead  of  possessing  populous  the  best  engines  bj  which  to  e&tablbh 
courtfies^  susceptible  of  progressive  a  political  sway  over  the  Indians; 
iinprovemeut,  would  soou  only  remain  whose  mental  capacities  and  corpo- 
proprietor  of  a  vast  uninhabited  de-  r^-al  abilities  were  considered,  as  de- 
sert, graded  below  the  usual  standard  of 

•*  This  preponderating  evil  became  man,  till  the  exertions  of  these  men- 
evident  in  Spain,  and  gave  rise  to  torious  missionaries  proved  them  in 
those  reformatory  regulations,  which,  these  respects  equal  to  the  remainder 
as  has  been  observfH,  were  brouj^ht  of  their  species, 
over  by  the  bishop  of  Assumption  in  "  Previous  to  this  period,  the  Bi- 
1554,  and  confirmed  and  enforced  by  shops  of  Paraguay  and  of  Tucnman 
the  instructions  given  to  Don  Juan  h^d  frequently  applied,  in  the  strong- 
Ortiz  de  Zarate.  est  terms,  to  tl>e  Kings  of  Spain,  and 

"The  avarice  and  audacity  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  for  spiritual 
spldiers,  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  labourers- to  assist  them  in  the  dis- 
hpweyer,  prevented  these  salutary  re-  charge  of  their  duty.  The  Jesuits, 
gulations  from  operating  with  any  however,  now  began  to  be  known  in 
considerable  influence;  and  it  was  Amciica;  they  had  been  employed 
only  the  unpremeditated  cstal»lish-  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  propagating^ 
ment  of  a  system,  similar  to  that  tbe  Gospel  in  Brazil,  which  father 
■which  had  been  unsuccessfully  pkin-  Joseph  Anchieta,  had,  in  the  quamt 
ncd  by  the  l>enevolent  L  s  Casas,  that  language  of  his  encomiasts,  filled  with 
a  stop  >i'as  put  to  tbe  inordinate  waste  the  odour  of  his  holiness,  and  the 
of  the  human  species  in  these  regions,  splendour  of  hh  miracles  ;  and  they 
where,  as  well  in  the  other  Spanish  had  likewise  a  provincial  ili  Peru.^— * 
Anierican  dominions,  the  Indian  race  Invitations  were  sent  by  the  Bishop  of 
Has  rapidly  hastening  to  extinction.       Tucuman,  both  to  Brazil  and  to Penu 

**  Tbe  ifxtensioi)  of  the  empire  of  In  1586,  the  first  Jesuits  that  made 
the  cros??,  always  the  foremost  pre-  their  appearance  in  this  country,  fa- 
tence,  and  never  the  ultimate  object,  thers  Francis  Angulo  and  Alphonso 
of  the  Spanish  invaders  of  America,  Barsena,  accompanied  by  a  lay-bro- 
H'as  little  attended  to;  and  although  ther,  called  John  Viliegas,  arrived  at 
every  expedition  was  accompanied  by  Salla,  from  Los  Charcas;  and  a  short 
ecclesia>tics,  who  saixrtioned  the  en-  time  after,  fathers  Juan  Salpnio,  of 
thusiasm  with  which  tliose  Indians,  Valencia  in  Spain,  Thomas  Fields,  a 
Vho  resisted  tl»e  arms  of  Spain,  were  Scotchman,  and  Emanuel  de  Oi-tegii, 
alt  limes  extirj  attd  as  the  avowed  a  Portuguese,  came  from  Brazil  to 
ene  I  its  of  ihe  true  fallK  and  who   Cordova." 

administered  the  rite  of  bafitism  to  o  t .  r  -n  -i  »/r  ^xr-A^^r^r^ 
su.h  whom  tiuHditv  or  policy  induced  Speaking  of  Brazil,  Mr.  WHcock^ 
to  submit  to  thai  badge  of  fidelity;  ??ys>  that  the  first  Portuguese  »Bha- 
yet  little  beneficial  eilect,  pr  real  con'  ^^^ants  of  the  place  were 
version,  attended  ihe.r  exertions.  In-  "  Exiles  from  Portugal,  who  were 
timidated  or  treprinned  into  the  pro-  condemned  to  banishment  for  their 
iession  of  rhriflt«anity,  it  was  natural  crimes,  or  persecuted  by  the  inquisi- 
for  the  hidiiins,  when  opportunities  tion  for  their  schismatic  opinions,— 
offered,  to  thiow  off  the  yoke  of  the  Of  these,  some  of  the  more  hardy  and 
Spaniards,  to  abandon  the  practices  enterprising,  founded  in  the  moun- 
of  their  religion;  and  though  early  tains  at  the  back  of  St»  Vincent,  the 
missionaries  frequently  penetrated  town  of  St.  Paul,  surnamed  Piritinin- 
into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  ga,  from  tbe  Indian  name  of  the  dis- 
and  the  haunts  of  the  fugitive  inha*  liict  in  which  it  was  situated.  Rey 
bitants  of  the  plains;  they  ought,  mote  from  the  jurisdiction  of  legal 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  more  in  the  authority,  little  observant  of  th<^ 
light  of  politiral  emissaries,  than  of  rituals  of  the  church,  "and  still  less 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  It  was  re-  restrained  by  the  obligations  of  mora- 
«ei  ved  for  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay  to  lity,  the  Paulists  were,  from  the  coin- 
demonstrate,  that  persua<?ion,  huroa-  mencement,  only  nominally  a^  pre- 
nity,  and  mildness,  were  not  only  the  cariously  dependent  on  the  govern- 
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tnent  of  Bra%ii  Tfecy  intermarried 
Vfifh  tlic  Indiati  twiftieii ;  and  by  the 
^Issoltite  afld'  almost  savage,  b«t  free 
Jipd  unrestrained,-^ life  the  led,  they 
drew  together  a  numi>er  of  fui^itivfe 
slaves,  and  discootcnted  and  turbulent 
rndivfduaU,  from  the  adjacent  Poitu- 
gi*ese  and  S|>iinish  settlements}  and 
their  numbers  v^re  augmented  by 
ttiaoyof  the  Dutth  invaders  of  Brarif, 
after  they  were  expelled  by  Vieyra,  in 
1564.  About  I6I8,  they  threw  off* all 
iral  dependence  upon  feortugiil,  and 
coiistttuted  a  repnbiic,  whose  funda- 
mental law  was  licentiousness,  and 
^bose  palladium  'was  rapine.  No 
stranger  came  within  their  precinct* 
without  being  compelled  to  become  a 
taember  of  their  state;  and  such  as 
rejected  the  honours  of  citizenship 
amongst  them,  as  well  as  all  whom 
they  suspected  of  an  intention  of  de- 
sertion, were  massacreed  wijthout  mer- 
cy;  retrogression  there  was  none,  and 
repentance  was  unavailing.  They 
carried  desolation  in  their  excursion* 
to  the  most  distant  parti,  and  both  the 
confines  of  Peru  and  the  banks  of  th6 
Maragnon  became.  In  progress  of 
time,  the  scenes  of  their  ravages.  A 
principal  object  in  their  predatory 
expeditions;  was  the  capture  of  slaves. 
The  men  were  mostly  either  killed  on 
the  spot,  or  more  inhumanly  and 
"wretchedly  destroyed  by  the  severest 
Jabour  in  carrying  the  booty  of  their 
raragers  over  the  l*ugged  mountains, 
and  through  the  trackless  forests  in 
their  route  homewards.  The  womeh 
and  children  were  added  to  their  com- 
munity; and  the  circumstance  of 
their  ranks  bein^thus  recruited  from 
all  the  surrounding  nations,  together 
with  the  consequent  intermixture  of 
blood;  occasioned  them  to  receive  the 
ap|>ellation  of  Mamelukes ;  the  terror 
,  of  which  name  was  spread  farther  and 
wider  than  that  of  their  Egyptian 
prototypes. 

**  Thejealotisyand  animosity  which 
prevailed  between  the  Spaniards  and 
rortuguese,  even  when  the  two  na- 
tibns  were  Hnited  under  the  san>e 
«overeii<n,  favoured  the  political  in- 
dependent existence  of  the  Paulists*, 
and,  though  it  was  the  interest  of  both 
nations  to  subdue  and  controul  them, 
there  never  existed  sufficient  harmony 
between  them  to  allow  of  success  in 
•ttch  as  eiiter|>rise*    Eeside»  this,  the 


town  of  St.Padl  wasiiiost  advantage- 
ously situated  for  defence^  and,  froin* 
xt.%  inaccessible  scite,  was  considered 
as  impre^-nable  by  any  other  means 
than  by  famine;  whilst  a  much  moie 
numeious  body  of  troops  would  have 
been  requisite  for  its  blockade,  tlian 
either  Brazil  or  Paraguay  could  raise 
of  support. 

*  **  A  pure  air,  a  sky  constanfly  se- 
rene, a  temperate  climate,  although 
in  the  twenty  fourth  degree  oi  south 
latitude,  and  a  sbil  fertile  in  wheat,  in 
sugar,  and  in"  excellent  pasturaiije; 
seemed  to  invite  the  Paulists  to  a  life 
of  comfort  and  ease,  if  not  of  luxury 
and  indolence;  but  an  unconquer* 
able  spirit  of  libertinism  and  anarchy; 
and  the  love  of  rapine  inherent  in- 
these  hardy  banditti,  inured  them  to, 
and  endeared  to  them,  the  life  of  fkf 
tigue  and  of  danger  which  they  led, 
in  traversing  the  extensive,  wild,  and 
scarcely  accessible  regions,  of  whose 
inhabitants,  it  has  been  calculated, 
that  they  destroyed,  in  the  course  of 
time,  full  twcrmVllions."  **' 

We  will  venture  upon  one  more 
extract>  in  which  Mr.  W ilcocke  con- 
siders the  importance  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  which  must  fiow  be  read 
with  unavailing  regret: — 

**  The  advantages  to  be  derived  (o 
this  country  from  the  possession  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  commercial  point 
^  view,  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
appreciated  from  what  precedes.  It 
is  the  emporium  Whence  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  Spanish  South  Ame- 
rica, excepting  the  sea-coast  of  Pera 
and  Chili,  must  be  supplied  with  aa 
innumerable  variety  of  European  arti- 
cles. But  at  the  same  time  it  must  not 
be  disguised,  that  unless  a  communi- 
cation can  be  opened  with  the  interior 
provinces,  neither  will  there  he  any 
considerable  quantity  of  our  goo^ 
disposed  o&  nor  will  the  treasures  tod 
richer  commodities  of  those  parts  flo<^ 
into  our  commerce.  The  indispensa- 
ble wants,  however,  of  a  population, 
though  not  thickly  sown,  yet  nume- 
rous from  the  extended  regions  it  oc- 
cupies, can  scarcely  fail  to  promote 
this  object.  The  interruption  that 
must,  frorti  our  maritime  soperiority, 
be  given  to  any  communication  round 
Cape  Horn,  between  Spain  and  Pern, 
will  also  tead  to  make  the  mhabitants 

SO  « 
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of  that  viceroyaHy,  and  of  Chili,  look 
to  the  ehanoeiof'thc  British  establish- 
ed at  Buenos  Ayres,  for  their  supplies} 
and  the  advantageous  situation  of  that 
cfty,  on  a  river  which  constitutes  the 
ooiy  inlet  to  all  the  provinces  under 
its  juHsdictton  (excepting  the  iiisip;- 
Bificant  port  of  Atacama,  on  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  and  which  may  more  pro- 
jmrly  be  said  to  belon;;  to  Porn)  must 
lemier  its  commercial  prcrcw;atives 
permanent,  and  unchanged  by  any 
political  events.  It  flouiished  even 
under  the  torpid  influence  of  an  abso- 
lute, jealous,  and  illiberai  govern- 
ment; under-one  of  an  opposke  de- 
teriptfon,  it  will,  no  dotibt,  vise  to  a 
pitch  of  opulence  and  prosperity  com- 
mensurate with  itstiatural  advantages. 
•*  The  determination  not  only  im«^ 
plied,  but  expressed,  of  the  French 
rnler,  to  shut  us  Out  from  all  commu* 
nijcatSon  with  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  the  war  of  confiscation  which  he 
carries  on  against  our  manufactures, 
and  the  produce  of  our  colonies, 
though  probably  impjotent  to  destroy, 
or  even  to  diminish,  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  their  consumption,  in  the 
countries  under  his  sway,  may,  by 
some,  be  considered  in  the  most  seri- 
ous light;  to  these  let  the  acquisition 
of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  tlie  opeTting  it 
affords  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of 
South  America,  be  a  consolation  to 
repel  their  gloominess  of  apprehen- 
sion. Whilst  we  have  the  command 
of  the  seas,  our  manufactures  will 
Ibrm  a  diief  object  in  the  consump- 
tion, and  in  the  trade,  of  the  mo^t  dis- 
tant nations,  nor  need  we  repine  at  a 
partial  and  temporary  exclusion  from 
a  few  |W)rts  in  the  worth  of  Europe, 
¥rhiUt  our  manufactures  are  coveted 
and  consumed  in  every  other  quarter 
of  the  glol>e.  The  North  American 
States,  it  has  been  thought,  are  in^ 
creasing  their  manufactures,  and  will 
take  less  of  ours  inconsequence.  It 
is  very  improbable  that  they  can  at- 
tain  any  excellence  in  manufactures, 
.«o  as  even  to  supply  their  own  con- 
sumption, whilst  they  form  an  agri- 
. cultural  nation;  and  if  any  decrease 
has  been  observed  in  the  supply  of 
-British  goods  to  that  continent,  it 
may*  with  more  justice,  be  attributed 
to  the  reluctance  that  British  n>ef- 
cliantfr  feel  to  afibr^  that  cfredit  to 
thoftc  of  North  Atnerica,  which  ^  molfe 


punctual  attention  to  mercantile  good 
folth,  than  is  generally  found  amongst 
tliem,  would  entitle  there  to,  than  to 
any  want  of  orders  for  goo<l«,  fro© 
America,  unexecuted  reams  of  which 
eirery  merclmnt  trading  to  that  part 
has,  no  doubt,  lying  in  bis  dest.— 
But  for  this  decrease,  if  any,  a  com- 
pensation also  will  be  found  in  South 
Amenc%  and  the  proverbial  good . 
faith  of  the  Spanish  tradei-s  will  leave 
no  similar  grounds  of  complaint,  to 
those,  which,  it  is  to  be  said  with  re- 
gret, certainly  do  exist  with  respect 
to  their  northern  neighboiyrs. 

**  The  importance  of  the  acqaisi- 
tion  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  both  in  a  comr 
mercial  and  political  point  of  view, 
•eems  to  have  been  intuitively  felt  by 
the  whole  nation.  In  the  event  of  a 
peace,  so  much  to  be  AVished  for,  but 
apparently  at  so  great  a  distance,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  what 
equivalent  could  be  offered  for  its  re- 
storation; but  it  must  be  some  weigh- 
ty consideration,  some  mighty  equi- 
poise, that  can  counterbalance  its  pre- 
ponderating importance;  and  such  as, 
deprived  of  *  ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce,'  our  implacable  enemy 
can  scarcely  have  it  in  his  power  to 
oflfer.  The  restoration  of  a  puppet- 
king  or  two  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  pageantry  of  a  crowa 
under  the  tutelage  of  France,  can  not, 
as  long  as  she  possesses  the  power  of 
deposing  them  again  at  will,  be,  in 
any  shape,  the  slightest  compensatton 
lor  such  solid  advantages  as  Britain 
will  be -required  to  give  up,  if  the  res- 
titution of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
conquered  colonies  is  to  be  the  princi- 
pal object  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  affirmed,  that  no 
case  or  cimjuncture  can  occur,  in 
^hich  it  may  not  be  good  policy  to 
relinquish  the  important  acquisitions 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  state;  but  the  minister  who  ad- 
vises such  a  measure  must  feel  the 
high  responsibility  he  will  incur  to 
the  people  of  England,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  shew  the  srongest  necessity 
of  the  sacrifice,  or  the  most  obvioiK 
advantages  of  the  considerations  for 
which  they  may  be  given  up.  View- 
ing it,  in  the  first  instance^  solely  ih 
the  light  of  a  heavy  weight  to-  Ije 
thrown  into  our  scale^  ia  oegociatiofts 
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fpr  p?ace»  ike  su^.iigation  of  thi$  va-  for^e  to  maintain  possession  of  anjr 
luabl«^  letikment  is  of  tlie  utmost  im-  considerable  ^xleat  of  country,  it  it 
portance  to  as&ist  in  conlrouling  the  i>ot. improbable  that,  the  poiicy>  will 
avnbitious  career  of  ^  tlte  ruler  of  b^  perceiv^il  of  acquiring  first  a;  Arm 
France:  but  considering  it,  as  it  i^  and  ^lid  footing  on  the  banks  of  th^ 
9ot  in^probable  to  remain,  a  perpia^  Plata  alone;  and  when. we  have  ^be 
nent  acquisition,  it  vrill  assume  a  possessionof  both  sides  of  the  estuary^ 
bibber  value,  and  will  not  suffer  in  and  of  both  banks  of  thePamna,  a^ 
^ompar.isou  with  any  territorial  con^  high  perhaps  as  Santa  Fe»  of  ceasing 
quest  gained  at  any  time  by  tlie  Bri-  from  every  attempt  at  ^irther  lerritot 
tisharms,  and  secured  to  the  empire  rial  conquest,  but,  in  lieu  of  hostile 
^y  treaty.  menaces,  to  hold  out  theolive-branoii 

"The  vast  regions  to  which  tl)e  conditionally  to  the  inhabitants  of  thiT 
Plajta  is  the  sole  inlet,  are,  as  will  interior.  From  the  history  of-  the 
liave  appeared  in  the  preceding  pages,  country  which  has  been  given,  it  will 
far  from  being  fully  explored ;  much  have  appeared,  that  the  colonists. have 
is  yet  wholly  unknown,  and^he  value  repeatedly  proceeded  f«>m  turbulent 
of  what  is  known  ought  not  to  be  com*  commotion  to  open  rebellion  a.^nst 
puted  by  what  it  yielded  to  indolence,  the  Spanish  government,  and  it  is  wel( 
and  to  a  policy  which  for  ages  bound  ascertained  that  the  utmost  discontent 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  strict-  prevails  amongst  them,  and  that  id 
est  fetters,  both  as  to  commercial  be-  most  of  their  colonies  the  Creoles  wish 
tiefits  and  interior  improvement,  and  and  wai%  onl^  for  an  opportunity  of 
>vhich  bad  uiade  but  very  few  efforts  throwing  ofl  that  yoke,  which  the 
to  break  through  the  dark  clouds  of  haughtiness  of  the  chapetones,  and 
jealousy  and  ignorance  with  which  it  the  provoking  preferences  given  to 
>iEas  envclope<£  the  latter  as  before  explained^  hare 

•*  One  advantage  which  it  has  been  rendered  intolerable.  From  the  pre- 
calculated  would  arise  to  the  mari-  disposition  of  the  colonists  in  Para- 
time  interests  of  Britain  from  the  pos-  guay,the  exertion  of  a  seasonable  and 
session  of  Buenos  A yres  cannot,  how-  well-managed  policy  might  produce 
ever,  exis,t  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
till  the  fortress  of  Montevideo  has  state  in  the  interior  of  South  America^ 
been  reduced,  and  its  excellent  port  protected,  fostered,  and  supplied  by 
rendered  accessible  to  our  sbi))piiig.  Britain,  from  which  our  commercial 
*llll  that  is  the  case,  the  Plata  will  not  a^^d  mauufacturing  interests  will  de- 
afford  the  asylum  and  place  of  refresh-  rive  advantages  «qual  to  those  that 
ment,  which  has  been  supposed,  for  >vould  accrue'  from  territorial  posses-< 
our  ships  sailing  round  Cape  Horn,  to  sion,  whilst  neither  men  nor  money 
the  South  Seas,  and  to  China  j  nor  would  be  wanting  to  maintain  a  miln 
till  then  can  it  supersede  the  harbour  tary  force,  or  an  expensive  civU  «sta« 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  affording  afitsta-  blishment,  which  we  should  necessa* 
tion  for  refreshment,  on  some  occa-  rily  be  compelled  to  support  in  the 
sions  to,  the  ^ast  India  fleets  and  ^vent  of  the  hostile  reduction  of  so 
others,  bound  on  distant  voyages.—  widely  an  extended  country. 
When  Montevideo,  however,  falls,  **  The  possessioii  of  the  advanta* 
our  possessions  on  the  Plata  will  be  geous  stations  at  the  mouth  of  the 
found  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  Plata,  would  enable  us  to  protect  and 
vessels  putting  into  Brazil,  and  sub-  influence  the  whole  of  South  America, 
Diitting  to  the  jealous  incivility,  and  and  Peru  and  Cbili  would  probably 
excessive  extortion,  with  which  they  soon  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
have  of  late  been  treated  in  the  Por-  colonies  of  the  interior  provinces  of 
iuguese  ports,  ^  Paraguay.     The    maintenance    of  a 

"  Ag  loui§  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  considerable  military  force,  however, 
the  further  progress  of  our  arms  in  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  will 
South  America,  it  is  scarceljj  possible  be  an  object  not  only  of  importance^ 
to  form  any  conclusive  opinion  as  to  as  shewing  both  the  power  to  protect 
the  future  station  which  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  means  of  resistance,  but  also 
Vnay  assume 4  but  as  we  cannot  per-  one,  of  expedience,  inasmuch  as.  such 
bapi  well  spj^rc  a  su&cieat  military  garrisons  would  be  statioAs  ^gr  Sfasoa* 
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and'  piiHieularly  for  tbe  WettlDdks, 
Jd  the  ttnie  'manfM*r  at  the  Cap^e  of 
Gadd  Hope  ii^  or  tnay  be,  for  the 
East.  Tbe  Cape  and  Baenos  Ayres 
lie  in  oetrty  the  same  degree  of  south 
latiUide,  «M  no  two  places  cooM  be 
pointed  out  more  eligible  for  sech 
porposes;  tbe  one  for  the  voyage  to 
Mtberladta^  and  the  other  for  those 
rotisd'  Cape  Horn  to  New  Sooth 
Walca  wad  China.  The  salubrity  of 
^le  ctimate,  though  warm,  would 
form  0ur  regiments  gradually  to  such 
habits  of  oonstftntion  as  would  bear 
tbe  hotter  sun  of  our  West  India 
islandiy  and  secure  them  from  the  ra- 
▼a^ta  whkh  too  frequei>tly  accom-' 
pany  their  direct  importation  into 
Jamaica*  and  the  other  islands,  from 
Great  Britain. 

**  A  ftounshinff  British  colony  on 
the  banks  of  the  Plata  would  be  able 
to  supply  our  West  India  islands  with 
anaay  of  the  necessary  articles  that  are 
drawn  from  North  America,  even  at 
the  expemeof  an  alarming  suspension 
of  «ur  oa^'gation-laws.  Live  stock 
and  salted  provisions  might  be  sent  in 
aay  quantities;  but  no  spot  adequate 
to  the  supply  of  lumber  has  hitherto 
occurred  to  rival  the  southern  states 
in  their  short  and  profitable  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  with. that  indispen- 
sable commodity. 

**  The  abolition  of  the  infamous 
traffic  in  slaves,  now  so  laudably  per- 
severed in  by  the  British,  has  given 
occasion  to  many  predictions  of  the 
total  ruin  of  our  West  India  colonies, 
and*  their  reversion  to  their  ortj^inal 
state  of  woods  and  morasses.  This  as- 
tumption  is  grourided  oh  the  twofold 
most  incoi>gruous  supposition,  that 
the  negroes,  if  left  to  themselves,  un- 
der such  regulations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  race  in  the  islands  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient,  would 
cither  become  so  numerous  as  to  be- 
come the  masters,  and  so  expel  the 
whites,  or  that  their  population  would 
dwindle  and  die  away,  and  the  islands 
be  lost  fi^r  want  of  liands  to  cultivate 
them,  (t  would  be  easy  to  combat  these 
gratuitous  assertions,  both  by  argu- 
ment and  by  the  example  of  the  Danish 
tagar  islands;  but  the  discussion  is 
foreign  to  the  present  subject,  and  h 
introduced  priiioipally  to  point  out, 
Uift4li^  tkf  most  disastroue  result  that 


can  belmagfned  iKHlth  reffard  to  oar 
West  India  possessions,  those*  whith 
we  mayaecafe  In  South  Atiierica 
would  ifht4  ample  compensittion  to 
the  state  at  large.  There  vs  iio  article 
of  colonial  produce,  which  BueHos 
Ay  res,  and  the  other  provinces,  wftich 
through  tbit  key  are  accessible  either 
to  oor  arms  or  to  our  policy,  do  not 
actually  yield,  or  might  be  made  to 
yield  in  the  utmost  abundance;  vrtrihif 
the  temperature  of  tlie  climate- is  such 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating the  hind  by  African  labourers; 
—Those  negroes  that  are'  found  at 
Buenos  Ayres  are  only  kept  for  the 
purposes  of  ostentation  and  luxury, 
nor  are  they  ever  either  employed  n< 
the  interior  provinces,  or  in  Peru, 
either  in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  or 
in  agrfeuliural  pursuits.  Free  and 
voluntary  labourers  could  be  employ- 
ed, because  the  mildness  and  serenity 
of  the  climate  would  insure  health 
even  to  European  cultivators,  and  af- 
ford abundant  retutns.  The  fe/tile 
plains  of  Buenos  Ayres  might  bejaiade 
to  yield  an  ample  profit  to  the  capi- 
talist who  embarked  in  their  culfiva- . 
tion ;  and  the  activity  and  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  so  tempting  an  oc- 
casion would  call  forth,  in  the  event 
of  the  settlement  breiug  retained  at  a 
peace,  would  produce   comfort  and 

{>rosperity  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
arge  revenue  to  the  government. 

••  The  tide  of  emigration,  which 
has  so  long  flowed  from  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland 
to  tbe  United  States  of  America,  has 
lately  been  attempted  to  be  turned, 
with  partial  success,  towards  Canada, 
by  the  beneficent  and  public-spirited 
exertions  of  Lord  Selkirk.  An  asy- 
lum equally  eligible  with  Prince  Ei- 
ward*s  Island,  might  be  found  for 
these  emigrants  on  the  banks  of  th^ 
Plata;  and  in  process  of  time  thes# 
widely-extended,  fertile,  but  unculti- 
vated plains,  might  s^varm  with  a 
hardy  population,  from  those  source$ 
which  are  now  principally  lost  to  tbe 
British  empue,  and  which  it  is  the 
political  duty  of  the  legislature  to  re* 
claim.  Emigration  ought  not  to  be 
restricted:  it  is  the  natural  conse^ 
qnence  of  the  increased  population 
which  is  manifest  in  Great  Britaii^, 
but  it  ought  to^be  directed,  a^moch 
as  possible^  to  the  advantage  of  thfi 
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stat?»  ^nd  suck  eacoutagemeots  held' 
out  as  will  draw  the  emigrantf  to 
strdngthea  the  old,  or  form  now  set^ 
tleineiUs,  belonging  to^  the  British 
empire. 

**  The  yell  that  yet  hangs  over  the 
fate  of  South  America,  either  as  being 
likely  to  be  subjected  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  this  country,  or  to  be  raised 
into  independent  existence,  to  which 
the  spirited  but  ill>supported  efforts 
of  an  individual  of  talent  arc. directed 
o^  its  northern  shores,  renders  further 
discussion  prematuret  and  perhapa 
visionary.  Iri  conclusion,  however,, 
it  may  with  confidence  be  asserted,, 
that  the  retention  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  its  adjacent  settlements,  by  Bri- 
tain* if  it  be  rendered  compatible 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  state, 
will  form  an  epoch  in  our  eoramercial 
and  political  history  on  which  poster 
rit^  will  dwell  with  pleasure;  and  that 
British  industry  and  enterprise,  eic- 
ploring  ail  the  resources  of  this  vast 
region,  will, improve  them  in  their 
iitm^ost  extent,  blending  the  advan- 
tage of  individuals  with  an  incalcu- 
lable augmentation  of  the  wealth,  the 
power,  and  the  security,  of  the  em- 
pire." 

Our  readers  may  infer,  from  the 
above  extracts,  the  general  merits  of 
the  present  volume. 


Thoughts  on  Reanimation  frofn 
/A<?Repboduction  o/*  vegetable 
JiiFB  and  the  Renewal  of  Life 
c/?er  Death  to  Insects;  contaiii- 
ing  a  brief  Fietu  of  Nature  as  she 
is^  JulfiUing  her  benevolent  Designs 
in  the  Two  Systems.  By  John- 
Collier. 

THIS  venerable  writer  has  pub- 
lished Essays  on  the  Jewish 
History  and  New  Testament,  on  the 
I^ife  of  Christ  and  New  Testament, 
and  on  Animation  and  Intellect.— 
These  appeared  at  different  times, 
axidwere  well  received  by  the  public; 
They  are  proofe  of  the  author's  ta- 
lents and  learningi  which  he  has, 
thrtjugh  the  long  course  of  an  active 
and  useftd  life,  commendably  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  mankind.  • 

ihe  pre^etit  volume,,  though  pro- 
dnced'at  an  advanced. age,  do  him 
credit^  and  will  serve  to  add  to  th« 


reputation  wbkb  be  hm  abeady  slc^ 
quired  Tjie  contents  of  the  worfe 
ar^  divided  int9  four  essays,  wbichr 
are  broken  into  several'  dnptersc 
thus  it  is  more  intelhgible-  to  tho 
readers,  and  indeed  more  pledsiag  tot 
the  rising  generation.  The  Repro**: 
duction  and  r^atural  History  of  Plants  0 
the  Reproduction  and  Succesuon  of  ■ 
Vegetable  Life;  the  Reproductioiv 
of  vegetables  and  their  Succession.-*^ 
Insects,  their  Instincts  and  Inteili'^ 
gences ;  and  Study  of  Nature  5  are 
the  subjects  on  which  the  author  has 
expatiated  at  considerable  length  and 
with  much  ingenuity.  Such  discus- 
sion manifests  an  extensive  sphere  of 
observation:  and  the  whole  is  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  great  cause' 
of  virtue  ^nd  piety.  Indeed  ft  is  im-^ 
Fjossible  to  read  such  a  work  atten* 
tively  without  reaping  improvement* 

We  transcribe  the  concludibg  para-r 
graph  of  the  volume,  as  a  pieasinc 
lipecimen  of  the  style  and  spirit  wita 
which  it  is  written.— 

*•  My  feeble  performances  I  present 
to  the  public  eye  with  humility  and 
diffidence  and  anxiet)',  whilst  yet  they 
are  not  without  some  few  proofs  ot 
patient  labour  and  assiduity.  O  thou 
stupendous  Being!  whose  minute 
works  i  have  been  prying  into— 
•*  what  in  me  is  dark,  illumine!'*  My 
dissolution  now,  or  my  further  stay, 
it  is  solely  thy  office  to  appoint— -the 
period  thine!  with  devout  affeclioms 
and  heartfelt  thankfulness  respecting 
a  return  to  life  after  death,  I  profess 
my  firm  belief  of  revelation,  as  it  an^ 
nounccs  to  me  a  resurrection  from  the 
grave — I  glory  in  it.  I  look  fdrwai-d 
with  cheering  hope  and  confidence  tni 
the  immense  harvest— to  the  gather- 
ing of  all  people  of  all  nations  (solemrt 
and  eventful  as  the  moment  is)  whert 
the  human  dead  shall  rise !  Beford 
this  glorious  luminary  had  enlightened 
our  horizon,  amidst  the  wisest  people 
at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  the  doctrme 
of  a  'future  life  was  taught,  from  the 
burst  of  the  chrysalis  and  the  rising 
hody  of  the  fly.  This  well  known 
proof  was  once  publicly  exhibited  ill 
eastern  majesty  throughout  the  ciJiei 
of  Babylon^  of  Delta,  and  of  Thebes. 
A  picture  of  nature,  foretelling  (tiniJ^ 
immemorial)  a  return  to  l/fe  afiet 
however    tluougbduc    insect-Ufe,   in 
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eharactfn  highly  ^xpr^uive  and 
splendidly  majestic  —  an  Egyptian 
type  of^the  soul  of  man  and  of  the 
yinroonality  it  aspired  to.  Ahhough 
the  powew  and  faculties  of  my  mind 
ahouM  be  for  a  while  to  be  suspended, 
and  its  operations  cease,  in  some  such 
manner  as  my  thoughts  are  now  in 
exercise^  or  they  may. lie  at  rest,  my 
consciousness,  however,  is  restored 
to  me  as  fully  and  complete  as  we  see 
our  lhoui{hc«  are  after  a  suspension 
of  them  during  sleep.  The  bodies  in 
which  we  rise, "with  their  appropriate 
dress  on  rising,  will  render  most  in- 
teresting, the  solemnities  of  the  resur^ 
Section  morn,  will  aggrandize  the  event- 
ful period  and  its  mysterious  scenery. 
The  distinction  UerVby  made,  will  it 
not  hold  up  to  the  view  of  angels 
and  of  men  a  faithful  delineation  of 
character,  at  once  announcing  the 
future  destiny  of  every  individual  of 
the  human  race.  The  bodies  in  their 
order  as  they  rise,  clad  in  a  new  form, 
while  yet  they  differ,  may  be  a  means 
of  arrangement,  adjustinsj:  to  each  one 
his  own  place,  and  foretelling  the  dis 
tinction  assigned  him.  A  sight  tre- 
mendous beyond  all  the  powers  of 
description  —  glorious  beyond  all  we 
can  conceive  of  glory  l"  M.  H. 


pitshment  of  its  purposes.  Every 
successive  page  of  history  teaches  this 
mortifying  truth.  Indeed  the  entire 
gra(i6cation  of  our  wishes  is  neither 
the  attribute  nor  the  characteristic 
of  humanity.  Those  Christians  who 
read  their  Bibles,  need  not  be  inform- 
ed that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  speaking 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the 
Soft  of  the  liviftft  God  /  The  passage 
has  a  sublime  signification.  It  awakens 
the  mind  to  the  importance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  Gospel  Dispensation. 
Let  then  the  celebration  oi  the  leHgik" 
ened  ddyi  of  a  veneraSle  earthty  Mo- 
narch, who  has  attained  to  the  age  of 
man,  elevate  our  thoughts  to  the  illus- 
trious reiftn  of  the  Messiah,  which 
endures  till  the  consummation  of  all 
things !  '* 

Mr.  E.  then,  after  having  given  a 
sketch  of  his  Majesty's  private  virtues 
aiid  some  interesting  trails  of  his 
reign,  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Messiah's  reign  under  these  four 
distinct  heads— its  nature,  its  purity, 
its  duration,  and  its  uhimate  triumphs. 
These  are  clearly  and  forcibly  illus- 
trated; concluding  with  a  brief  but 
excellent  improvement. 

J.R. 


Thk  Jubilee,  a  Smtrce  of  Religious 
Improvement  :'^ A  Sp.hm  on,  preach- 
ed  at  H^or  ship 'Street,  Finsbury- 
Square,  Wednesday,  Oct. 25,  I80*(), 
bfing  the  Fiftivlh  Anniversary  nf 
George  the  Third,  By  John 
Evans,  M.A. 

THE  words  on  which  the  preacher 
founds  his  address  are  remark- 
able;  1  Cor.  XV.  25.  '*  He  mast 

reign  till  he  have  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet  I"  And  he  takes  care, 
in  the  opening  paragraph,  thus  to 
explain  them : — 

**  Of  no  earthly  potentate  can  this 
declaration  be  pronounced  with  any 
degree  of  truth  or  certainty.  The 
duration  of  his  power  is  short  and 
transitory.  Howcvtr  wise  may  be  his 
councils  or  formidable  his  armies, 
the  success  of  their  operations  cannot 
be  ensured.  The  utmost  vigilance 
may  be  frustrated,  the  best  meditated 
plan  often  cf«ncs  to  nought.  No  hu- 
man foresight,  no  sagacity  however 
extraordinary,  Van  lecuie  the  accom- 


A  Letter,  addressed  to  Robert 
Hawker,  D.D.  on  Genkral  Re- 
demption ;  -syggest4^  ly  his  De- 
fence of  the  London  Penitentiary. 
By  John  Evans,  A.M.  Second 
Edithm,  with  AnimadvcrsioJis  on 
the  Eclectic  Review, 

MR.  E.  here  calmly  and  success- 
fully expostulates  with  ,Dr. 
Hawker  on  the  inconsistency  which 
there  undoubtedlv  is  between  bis 
narrow  creed  and  nis  benevolent  con- 
duct in  patronisirng  the  penitentiary. 
The  treatment  this  letter  received 
from  the  Eclectics,  or  rather  thr 
Elect,  was  shameful  in  the  extreme : 
but  we  refer  to  the  work,  where  the 
injured  author  administers  due  cbas- 
ti»ement.  It  is  a  grievous  tliii^,  that, 
whilst  the  Evttfigeiivah  put  in  tin  ex- 
clusive claim  to  phristianity,  they 
should  prove  themselves  altogether 
estranged  from  the  spirit  of  that 
Chri>tianity.  We  should  advide  all 
religious  parties  to  iinitate  the  con- 
duct of  our  mild  and  tolerant  esta<* 
blii)luuent.  .  J«  K. 
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The  Village  Curate,   and  other  '*  Music  was  the  only  tirousemetit 

Poems,  including  some  Pieces  now  whidi  could  indiice  him  to  relax  from 

jirstDubiisked.    By  the  Rev,  James  his  study  of  books:  the  lote  of^that 

i{VKDi8,D.D.  late  Fellow  of  Mag'  enchanting    science   stems    to  havfe 

dalen    College,    and    Pro/csw  o/"  been   i?a*urallyiinvted  with  his  dis- 

Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  position,  even  from  an  infant.     Ac  h^ 

"  lein  advanced  in  life,  he  became 


1810. 


As  he 
a  pro- 

B'^^l^^T.^  J*        «-;j«^   ficient  upon  almost  every  musical  in- 

EFORE  we  proceed  to  consider  st^u^^nt:  but  the  organ  appears  to 
the  contents  of  this  volume,  ^,3,,^  ^een  his  favourite;  and  durin- 
T(re  cannot  do  better  than  present  our  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^-^^^  ^^  ^^j^^^,^  l^^ 
readers  with  a  sk^tchr  ot  the  me  ot  ^^.  completed  the  building  of  a 
the  amiable  iaiid  rauch-laraented  au-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,1^  interrupted  by  his 
thor,  as  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  quitting  school  for  Oxford, 
sisters.  •«  jjj  jygQ  |jg  ^2^5  entered  a  Common- 

"TheRe V.James  Hurdis  was  born  at   er  of  St.  Mary  Hall,Oxford ;  and  at  the 
Bishopstone  in  the  county  of  Sussex,   election  in  1782  he  was  chosen  a  Demy 
in  the  year  17G3.      He  was  ihe  third   of  St  Mary  Magdalen  College.    Now 
child,  and  only  son,  of  James  Hurdis,   finding  himself  freed   from  the  re- 
gent, by  his  second  wife,  whom  hfe   strictions  of  a  school-boy,  and  a  more 
married  in  the  year  1759.     His  father  ample  field  opening  to  the  encoUragc- 
dying,  and  leaving  his  mother  in  no    ment  of  his  poetical  taste,  his  appli- 
affluent  circumstances,    our  Author   cation  to  books   ^ind    poesy  became 
was  at  her  expense  sent  to  school  in   almost  unlimited. 
the  city  of  Chichester,  at  the  age  of       "  His  friends  in  Oxford  were  lew  and 
eight  years,  first  under  the  tuition  of  select,  and  only  such  as  were  endeared 
the  Rev.  Richard  Tireman,   an    in-    to  him  by  good-nature,  conformity  of 
structor  whom  he  sincerely  respected  J   opinion,  and  fellowship  in  study. — 
and  afterwards  under  the  Rev.  John   Among  those  who  contributed  to  his 
Atkinson,  for  whose  memory  and  lite-   support  and  encouragement,  we  must 
lary  abilities  he  had  the  hiu;l»est  vene-    not  omir  to  mention,  with  much  re- 
lation.    And  as  a  mark  of  Mr.  Atkin-   spcct,   the  Right  Rev.  George  Horrie, 
son's  esteem    for    his  pupil,    he  be-    D.D.  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Pre- 
queathed  to  him  at  his  death  a  hand-   sident  of  Magdalen  College  j  the  Rev. 
some  legacy  of  valuable  books.    Here   Dr.  Routh,  President  of  the  same  Col- 
our author  also  experienced  the  pro-   lege;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd, of  Am- 
tection  of  his  affectionate  uncle,  the    port  and  Basingstoke  j  and  his  estccm- 
Rev.  Thomas  Hurdis,  D.'^D.   Canon   ed  friend  agd  tutor  at  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Residentiary  of  Chichestcr,aud  Cauon   the  Rev.  Dr.  Rathbone,  of  Buckland. 
of  Windsor.  "At  the  commencement  of  every 

*•  Being  of  a  delicate  frame  and  con-  vacation,  he  returned  to  his  mother  at 
stitution,  our  author  seldom  partook  Bishopstone,  and  devoted  this  inter- 
jn  the  juvenile  sports  of  his  school-  val  of  relaxation  from  his  own  stildies 
companions;  but  generally  employed  to  the  assiduous  instruction  of  his  four 
Ijis  hours  of  leisure  in  reading  such  younger  sisters,  in  those  branches  of  " 
books  as  are  more  attractive  to  a  youth  literature  which  he  thought  might  be 
\vho  has  an  early  passion  for  literature,  most  beneficial  to  them.  To  his  a}> 
His  inclination  ^o  poetry  soon  made  plication  and  industry  they  o%ve  all 
its' appearance  in  many  poetical  com-  which  they  have  ever  acquired, 
positions;  among  which  4vas  a  tragedy  •*  About  the.  year  1784  ^e  went  to 
of  five  acts,  entitled  Pjw/^cflr,  founded  Stanmer  in  Sussex,  where  he  resided 
«u  the  story  in  Xenophon'sCyropacdia.  for  some  considerable  time,  as  tutor  to 
This  was  afterwards  transformed  into  a  the  late  Earl  bf?©4wchester's  youngest 
poem,  a  juvenile  work,  so  loug,  that,  son,  Mr.  George:  Pel  ham,  now  the 
with  two  other  efforts  which  his  pariia-  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol ; 
lity  for  his  early  productions  afterwards  of  whose  literary  attainments;  and 
induced  him  to  publish,  it  lias,  been  good,  qualities,  I  cannot  more  justly 
tiiought  prudent  should  be  omitted  in  express  his  opinion,  than  by  mVklng^ 
this  collection.  the  followiag  extract  fi-ow  one  of  hii» 

:    Universal  Mag.  Vol.  XIL  3^P         ...  - 
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letten,  written  to  W}llhim  Cowper,  Poem  entitled  Adriano\  0r,  the  fint 
Ksq.  dated  17d^«  ^  Mr.  George  Pel-  of  June \  which  wm  followed  io  a 
ham  is  preferred  to  the  valuable  living  thort  time  by  the  three  other  Poems 
of  Bexhillr  about  twelve  miles  from  already  alluded  to»  Panihea^  Elmer 
Burwash.  He  it  just  turned  of  five  and  Ophelia^  and  the  Orphan  TwiM, 
And  twenty*  and  is  already  in  posses-  He  next  proceeded  on  a  biblical  re- 
sion  of  two  livings.  If  he  mount  with  search,  in  comparing  the  Hebrew  with 
such  rapidity,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  and 
he  obtains,' what  his  good  qualities  ^uhXhhefi  m  \7^,  A  critical Disserta^ 
cannot  fail  to  adorn,  a  mitre.  What-  tion  an  the  true  Meaning  of  the  Jffehrev 
ever  his  fortune,  I  am  satisfied  1  shall  Word  O^y^r^,  found  in  Genesis  L  21. 
never  feel  myself  less  than  proud  to  "  In  1791,  through  the  interest  of 
own  he  was  once  my  pupil.  Indeed,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  he  was  ap- 
of  the  whole  family  I  could  draw  a  pointed  to  the  living  of  Bishopstooe. 
picture,  which  even  the  most  cyric-al  In  this  year  he  wrote  the  Tragedy  of 
judgment  would  allow  bad  traits  of  the  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  his  select  cri- 
truest  nobility.*  tical  Remarks  upon  the  English  Versiom 

"In  May  1785,    hating  obtained   of  the  first  ten  Chapters  of  Genesis. 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he       "  But  liere  a  sudden  and  melan- 


retired  to  the  curacy  of  Burwash  iu 
Sussex;    his  Rector  being  the  Rev. 


choly  ibcident  occurred,  which  for  a 
time  entirely  abstracted  the  mind  of 


John  Courtail,  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  our  Author  from  every  literary  pur- 
In  this  situation  he  resided  six  years,     suit.    In   1702    he  was  deprived  by 

"  )n  1786,  he  was  elected  Proba*  death  of  his  fa  vourite  sister  Catherine^ 
tloner  Fellow  of  Magdalen  (College;  whose  elegancies  of  mind  are  so  fre- 
and  the  following  year  took  his  Master  quently,  and  justly,  pourtrayed  in  his 
of  Arts  degree.  Now  finding  himself  works,  under  the  difierent  appeilatioas 
sufficiently  enabled  to  assist  his  niotlier  of  Margaret  and  Isabel, 
in  the  support  of  her  family,  he  hired  *'  And  here  I  think  I  Diay,  with 
a  small  nouse,  and  took  three  of  his  much  propriety,  and  justness  to  the 
sisters  to  reside  with  him.  affection  which   the   Author   always 

*'  It  is  the  general  custom  of  those  testified  for  his  sister  Catherine,  trao- 
who  describe  the  life  of  an  author,  to  scribe  a  letter,  which  was  since  found 
deliver  a  critical  opinion  upon  each   in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cowper,  re- 
of  bis  works.    Many  reasons  induce  lative  to  her  death, 
me  not  to  attempt  what  1  trust  I  may    «  < 
with  propriety  decline.    Yet  in  my  •    ^^^^  ^IR, 

^eal  to  promote  the  reputation  of  a  *'  *  Could  I  have  found  a  moment 
dear  de))arted  brother,  I  hc*pe  it  may  free  from  anxiety,  I  should  certainly 
not  be  improper  for  me  to  cite  in  this  have  spent  it  in  writing  to  yocu  But 
piemoir  a  most  respectable  authority  my  mind  has  been  totailv  alisorbed  }o 
in  his  favour.  I  mean  those  expres-  attention  to  my  poor  little  girl,  whom 
•ions  of  friendly  praise  on  several  of  I  have  at  last  been  unable  to  save, 
his  publications,  which  I  have  selected  1  watched  by  her  nine  and  thirty 
from  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  nights:  I  neglected  nothing  which 
his  favourite  friend,  the  late  Mr.  might  have  proved  a  source  of  relief: 
Cowper ;  because  he  himself  used  to  but  all  my  endeavours  were  ineftec* 
consider  the  praise  of  that  excellent  tual,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
j>erson  as  the  most  delightful  reward  her  a  grave,  where  1  may  rest  beside 
of  his  literary  labour.  her.     How  painful  an' interval   has 

'*  It  was  at  tlm-time  that  our  au-  passed  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  you 
thor  first  appeared  before  the  public  will  be  able  to  judge  from  your  own 
as  a  poet.  In  1788  he  published  his  feelings.  My  eye  has  been  fixed  day 
FiV/tfgeCttro/e,  the  reception  of  which  and  night  upon  a  little  sufferer,  who 
far  exceeded  his  expectations;  a  was  better  to  tpe  than  the  best  of 
second  edition  being  called  for  the  daughters  j  and  I  have  marked  the 
following  year,  and  afterwards  a  third,  slow  but  certain  progress  of  death, 
and  a  fourth,  whichiast  he  consider-  prevailing  over  a  life,  which  vras  ever 
ably  improved.  :   dearer  to  me  than  my  own  .  If  ex- 

"  His  second  production   was#  a  pressions  of  impatience  bave  escaped 
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vne  while  contemplating  a  proilpect  so  light  the  peculiar  blessicrg  of  z  p^ce*" 
«ilistressing,  I  hope'Ood  will  forgive  fiil  end,  and  I  saw  that  end  bestowed 
xne.  It '  has  been  hit  pieasitre  to  upon  a  little  girl,  for  whoni  I  ahould 
^ound  Die  where  I  was  most  sensible,  'more  earnestly  have  petitioned  it  thaA 
^nd  tny  reason  has  not  always  been  for  mvself. 

aible  to  support  it.     I  have  seen  my       *•  •  Thu«,  Sir,  was  I  deprlrcd  of  » 

unliable  and    affectionate  Catherine  gem,  which  has  literally  buns:  about 

Igradually  put  to  death  by  a  disease  my  neck  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 

at  once  painful  and  lingering.    Iliave  never  lost  its  lustre. '  Thus  did  I  bid 

lived  to  behold  the  hour  in  which  her  adieu  to  a  little  motherly  comfortef; 

'existence  was  grievous  to  me:  nay,  I   who  has  ever  been  as  apart  of  myself» 

liave  lived  to  look  upon  her  in  the  and  without  whom  I  know  not  now  I 

lioar  of  death,  without  shedding  tears  shall  exist.     I  pray  that  my  days,  ff 

at  her  dissolution.     Indeed  her  de-  they  are  not  few,  may  at    least  be 

partnre  was  a  relief  to  me.    She  had   speedy,  that  1  may  make  haste  to  nf>eet 

suffered  extremely,  and,  for  nearly  a   her  in  the  grave.    1  have  promised 

^w-eek  before  her  death,  had  only  short  her  that  she  shall  sleep  beside  me,  and 

intervals  of  sense,  in  which  she  was  have  appointed  her  a  place  at  my  right 

\»nable  to  articulate  her  wants.    In   hand,  a  situation  she  always  loved, 

the  evening  on  which  she  died,  her  and  from  which,  God  knows,  I  nev^ 

senses  returned,  and^he  acknowledged   wished  her  to  depart.    Yes,  my  gentle 

X19  a]l,Tewarding  ns  with  many  thanks  Isabel,  my  invaluable  Margaret,  thou 

for  our  attention  to  her.     She  was   who  hast  been  always  in  my  eye,* 

then  seized  with  a  difficulty  of  breath-  ^,  ,  ^        .    ,  '       .,  .    .. 

ing  and  slight  convuhion',  which  did   "  *  AttenUydy  regardmj^  all  1  said, 

not  appear  very  alarming  to  me,  be-  ^"^  '"^^^^^  "^  "^^  P*^'^*   ^^^  *^^ 

eaofe  I  had  seen  her  recover  from  the  concern 

aame  symptoms  before.  1  was  the  thou  shalt  rest  beside  me  in  the  grave, 
only  person  in  the  room  when  these  »»  well  as  in  the  cradle.  I  will  come 
began  to  abate,  and  sbeseemed  to  fall  to  Uee^  thoiigh  thou  art  not  able  to 
into  a  sound  sleep,  breathing  without  return  to  me.  I  ^ill  endeavour  to 
difficulty.  I  sat  beside  her,  looking  deserve,  as  well  as  thou  hast  done, 
in  her  face ;  and  the  ease  with  which  *»<!  trust  to  God's  mercy  that  I  shall 
she  slept  soon  inclined  me  to  nod.  f  fin<l  thee  again.  And  I  pray  him 
almost  fell  from  my  chair  more  than  tnost  devoutly,  that  wherever  tbou  art, 
once;  and  being  apprehensive  that  I  the  sense  of  my  unhappiness  may  not 
might  disturb  her  if  I  persisted,  1  went  reach  thee. 

into  the  next  room,  to  lie  down  upon  "  *  When  I  write  again,  I  will  give 
a  -nattress  which  was  on  the  floor.  I  you  some  account  of  my  little  girl't 
met  my  eldest  sister  at  the  door,  and  natural  endowments  and  of  herattain- 
<lesired  her  to  give  me  notice  when  I   ments.' 

ivas  wanted.  I  had  scarce  laid  myself  ^*  The  subject  of  which  letter  being 
down,  when  she  came  and  informed  closelyconnected  with  ti»e  one  already 
me  that  her  breath  bad  ceased.  I  re-  transcribed,  1  shaU  present  it  also  to 
turned   immediately  into  the  room,  th^  reader,  y       -    , 

and  was  witne«s  to  two  slight  efforts  *^  *  1  promised  to  give  you  sOme 
made  by  nature  to  recover  "the  action  account  of  my  little  girl's  natural  en- 
.  of  the  lungs;  which  not  being  attend-  dowments^  and  of  her  attainments. 
ed  with  success,  she  gave  up  the  con-  As  to  the  former,  you  will  perhaps  be 
test  without  deranging  a  single  fea-  surprised,  to  learn,  that  she  was  the 
ture.  The  eyelid  was  still  closed,  the  plainest  of  all  my  family.  Her  figure 
hand  reclined  upop  the  side  of  the  was  good,'  her  acjtion  was  graceful ; 
ea^y-chair,  into  which  she  had  been  but  in  her  countenance  there  were 
partly  raised  from  the  bed;  and  not  many  defects.  She  was  sensible  of  it, 
one  attitude  of  the  qoniposure  in  and  would  newer  give  me  her  profile, 
which  I  left  her  had  been  disturbed.  I  was  therefore  driven  to  the  painful 
If  I  had  thought  myself  forsaken  by  necessity  of  stealing  it  after  she  v^as 
piy  Maker  in  the  former  stages  of  n>y  dead.  But  for  her  carelessness  wit h- 
caiamity,  here  I  became  sensible  of  <)ut,  Nature  had  made  ample  amends 
Wfi  jfoodBCM.    Iiiftw  in  the  strongest  by  her  liberality  wkUio.     Her  dis* 
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position  was  86  friendly,  humane,  and 
gentle,  that  it  was  impossible  to  know 
her  and  not  esteem  her.  She  was 
always  attended  by  good-humour, 
compassion,  and  pleasantry.  Her 
genius  was  capable  of  the  greatest 
nndertakings,  and  she  never  lost  an 
hour  in  improving  it.  Reading  was 
her  delight  from  her  childhood;  and 
you  will  scarce  believe  that  at  four 
and  twenty  she  could  have  obtained 
the  knowledge  of  which  1  know  she 
was  possessed.  Of  historical,  biogra- 
phical, and  moral  writers,  she  read 
every  thing  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on,  and  retained  facts  and  dates  with 
the  nicest  accuracy.  In  any  chrono- 
logical doubt,  in  any  family  anecdote. 
In  any  connection  formed  among 
great  men,  whether  princes  or  scho- 
lars, I  know  of  no  person  who  was 
better  qualified  to  pass  an  immediate 
decision.  In  her  earlier  years  she  was 
extremely  fond  of  figures.  I  observed 
the  propensity,  and  encouraged  it. 
She  followed  me  with  the  greatest 
ease  through  the  most  arduous  rules 
of  arithmetic,  through  fractions, 
through  decimals,  through  algebra, 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  geometry. 
I  then  turped  her  aside  to  astrono> 
inicai  calculations;  and  when  she  was 
taken  ill,  she  was  upon  the  point  of 
framing  an  ajmanack  for  tne  vear 
1793,  uppn  a  new  construction,  which 
was  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Cowper, 
and  to  be  called  the  Poet's  Almanack. 
The  ne^y  and  full  moons,  as  well  as 
the  eclipses,  were  all  tu  have  been 
calculated,  and  the  latter  delineated 
by  herself.  In  matters  of  this  kind 
she  had  long  since  been  expert,  and 
«ould  be  certain  of  predicting  any 
eclipse,  however  distant,  without  an 
error  in  tin^e  of  more  tfian  two  mi- 
nutes. Her  facility  in  music  justly 
entitled  her  to  the  name  which  I  gave 
her,  the  leader  of  my  band.  It  was  her 
office  to  play  the  organ,  while  her 
two  sisters  ♦  sung,  and  I  accompanied 
t>n  the  violoncello*  I  have  often 
envied  her  the  ease  with  which  she 
acquired  whatever  she  would.  I 
practised  much  more  than  she  did, 
but  found  she  could  always  overtake 


*  Our  Author  had  five  sfsters  at 
thrs  time;  but  three  only  were  resi- 
dent witb  liiXxi^'^Ptiblisher, 


me.  if  she  chose,  she  could  be  rapid; 
but  she  wished  rather  to  be  scientific 
and  expressive.  She  once  enter- 
tained a  desire  to  engage  in  the  pur- 
suit of  languages^.  1  told  h^r  I  did 
not  think  it  the  province  of  a  woman. 
It  could  never  be  useful  or^  ornar 
mental;  for  the  graces  of  a  linguist 
are  masculine.  At  my  request  she 
refrained,  but  not  altogether;  for  some 
time  after  I  had  become  a  student  of 
Hebrew,  I  found  she  liad  followed  me 
through  all  my  grammatical  memo- 
raada,  and  was  able  to  read  and  to 
construe  the  orij^inal  Scriptures  as 
well  as  myself.  She  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most  expert  botanist,  save 
one,  of  all  my  sisters,  and  a  consider- 
able proficient  in  physic. 

**  *  I  should  weary  you  with  my 
story,  was  I  to  detail  every  little  ac- 
complishment and  every  good  tjuality 
for  which  I  esteemed  her.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  to  some  parts  of  her  cha- 
racter 1  am  still  a  stranger.  She  was 
extremely  shy,  and  hid  every  thing 
she  could.  In  her  last  illness,  I  often 
read  to  her  sermons  at  her  request. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  few  were 
unknown  to  her.  I  asked  one  of  her 
sisters  the  reason.  She  told  me,  it 
had  always  been  her  custom,  when 
left  at  home  on  a  Sunday,  (as  she 
often  was)  to  read  the  Psalms,  the 
Lessons,  and  two  or  three  Sermons. 
This,  Sir,  was  a  voluntary  exercise: 
I  was  not  the  occasion  of  it ;  for  \ 
think  it  an  employment  of  more 
gravity  than  youth  can  generally  re- 
lish. I  deem  it  the  consequence  of  a 
well-grounded  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  which  I  have  never 
failed  to  inculcate,  by  recommending 
such  writers  as  have  been  most  lively 
and  entertaining  in  the  support  of  it. 

**  *  I  will  say  no  more.  She  is 
gone,  and  1  must  forget  her..  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  been  her  friend, 
apd  that  she  has  met  with  no  calamity 
like  this  in  passing  through  life. 
Death  has  not  visited  us  before,  since 
the  death  of  ray  father.  Had  she 
buried  a  sister,  I  know  not  who  could 
have  comforted  her:  had  she  lived  to 
see  me  in  danger,  I  believe  she  would 
have  died  of  apprehension.  It  is  all 
well.  She  toUl  me  that  she  was  satis- 
fied, and  why  should  I  complain? 
She  wished  she  could  have  carried 
pie  away  with  her. to  heaven^  but 
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comforted  herself,  that  if   "we  were  arc  wanting  to  ascertain  the  time  whea 

parted,  we  could  none  of  us  stay  long  an  author  of  m^ny  pieces  wrote  each 

pehind  her.  in  particular,  there  can  be  no  better 

**  *  Such  was  the  esteem  which  she  criterion,  by  which  to  deterniine  the 

had  won  of  her  whole  family,  that  point,  than  the  more  or  less  proficiency 

they  have  all  been  derirous  of  a  place  manifested  in  the  composition.    Of 

beside  her;  and  I  have  enlarged  the  this  proficiency  where  it  appears,  and 

dimensions  of  my  vault  till  it  will  hold  of  those  plays  in  which  it  appears  not, 

seven.    I  have  also  been  amusing  my-  you  seem  to  me  to  have  judged  well 

self  in  drawing  up  an  inscription,  to  and  truly;   and  consequently  1  ap» 

be  placed  over  her.     I  send  it  to  you,  prove  of  your  arrangement.* 

that  you  may  correct  it  at  your  lei-  ''In  April  17D3,  he  went  to  Oxford, 

sure.*  and,  with  two  of  his  sisters,  resided 

*  The  Inscription.  in  a  small  house  at  Teq;i pie  Cowley. 

Farewell,  sweet  maid!    whom  as   bieak  In  November,  the  same  year,  he  was 

Winter  sears  elected    Professor  of  Poetry   in  that 

The  fragrant  bud  of  Spring,    too   early  University  ;  and  in  the  year  following 

blown,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Di- 

Untimcly  Death  has  nipt.    Here  take  thy  vinity. 

,     .  ,  5?^^!       ....           ,        ,  "On  being  elected  Professor,   be 

Inviolable  here '.while  we,  th*in  thou  published  a   Specimen  of  some  in- 

J.ess  favour  a,  through  the  irksome  vale  ^^^j^^j  Lectures   on   English  Poetry. 

Toil  on  in  tears  without  thee.    Yet  not  Andjt_  wasJiM his ^;year_that  he  wrote 


his  Tears  of  Affection  j  a  poem  occa- 
sioned by  the  lingering  regret  he  still 
experienced  from  the  death  of  his 
favourite  sister. 
•*  In  1797»  he  took  the  degree  of 
dear  Doctor  in  Divinity ;  and  in  1799»  he 
married  Harriet,  daughter  of  Hughes 


long 
Shall  Death  divide  us — ^Rapid  is  the  flight 
Of  life,  more  rapid  than  the  turtle's  wing. 
And  soon  our  bones  shall  meet.  Here  may 

we  sleep ! 
Here  wake  together !    and,  by  his 

might,* 
Who  conquer^  Death  for  sinful  man,   Minet,  Esq.  of  Fulham,  Middlesex. 

ascend  •    «•  In  1 800,  he  printed,  at  his  own 

Together  hence  to  an  eternal  home  !  private  press,  his  Favourite  Village'^ 

**  On  this  afifliction  he  quitted  his  and  the  same  year  he  published  his 
curacy,  and  with  his  two  sisters  re-  Twf^ive  Dissertations  on  the  Nature  and 
turned  to  Bishopstone.  Here  the  Occasion  of  Psa/m  and  Prophecy. 
trouble  of  his  mind  was  considerably  *•  On  Saturday,  December  19, 1801, 
alleviated  by  an  affectionate  invita-  he  went  to  Buckland  in  Berkshire, 
tion  from  his  much  esteemed  and  sin-  and  on  the  day  following  perfornjed 
cere  friend,  "William  Hay  ley,  Esq.  to  the  whole  of  divine  service  at  that 
yisit  Eartham;  where  he  had  the  church.  On  the  Monday  evening  he 
pleasing  satisfaction  of  meeting  and  was  attacked  with  a  violent  shivering, 
becoming  personally  known  to  Wm.  similar  to  that  of  an  ague-fit.  On  the 
Cowper,  Esq.  author  of  the  Task,  wfth  Tuesday  he  was  unable  to  rise  from 
whom  he  had  maintained  a  confiden-  his  bed,  complaining  of  great  inabi- 
tjal  correspondence  for  some  years.  lity,  and  heaviness  upon  his  eyes, 
*•  In  1792  he  published  Wis  Cursorjy  whrch  prevented  him  from  opening 
Itcmarh  upon  the  Arrangetneni  of  the  them.  Every  medical  assistance  was 
Piays  of  Shakspeare,  occasioned  by  read'  procured,  but  to  little  effect,  as  he 
ing  Mr.  Maiones  Essay  on  the  chro-  expired,  apparently  in  a  sound  sleep, 
nological  Order  of  those  celebrated  on  the  VVednesday  evening,  in  his  38ta 
J^ieces.  Mr.  Cowper,  in  a  letter  to  year,  at  the  house  of  his  affectionate 
the  author,  speaks  of  the  above  pub-  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rathbone.  His 
lication  as  follows :  *  I  have  read  your  body,  by  his  own  desire,  was  conveyed 
£Jtt7*5or^Re//?<rMi,andam  much  pleased  to  Bishopstope,  and  placed  in  the  fa* 
both  with  the  style  and  the  argument,  mily  vault,  close  by  that  of  his  sister 
Whether  the  latter  be  new  or  not,  I   Catharine. 

am  not  competent  to  judge;  if  it  be,       "  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sonsj 
you  are  entitled  to  much  praise  for   James  Henry,    born  June  5,  1800;. 
IhfL  invention  of  it.  Where  other  data  and  John  Louis^  born  June  13, 180^  \ 
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aho  m  posthumoui  datsgh^er,  born 
Aupist  1809. 

••  He^fas  tall,  but  well  proportioned  t 
his  countenance  serene  and  lively:  of 
a  fair  complexion,  with  flaxen  hair. 
His  disposition  was  meek,  affectionate, 
bettevoUut,  and  chcerfol;  yet  occa- 
sionally irritable  and  impatient  With 
his  intimate  friends  he  was  affable, 
polite,  and  familiar }  but  in  mixed 
company  generally  reserved. 

^  He  was  ever  anxious  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  profession  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  abilities  \  fbr  his  piety  was 
fervent  and  unaffected. 

**  A  small  marble  table  is  erected  to 


[DECBMiUt 


hts  memory,  by  hts  ibur  titfters,  with 
the  following  epitaph,  by  his  friend, 
William  Hay  ley,  Esq. 

*  Hordis !  ingeDuous  Poet  and  Divine  * 
A.  tender  sanctity  of  thought  was  thine  •, 
To  thee  np  sculptured  tomb  could  proTS 

so  dear. 
At  the  fond  tribute  of  a  Sister^s  tear. 
For  earth,  wh6  shelteis  in  her  vast  em- 
brace 
The  sleeping  myriads  of  the  mortal  race. 
No  heart  in  all  that  multitude  has  kqcvn, 
Whose  luve  fraternal  could  surpass  tbiue 
own.'  •* 

[To  be  continued.'] 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


To   LA¥INIA. 

^<  Lie^lich  bist  du,  wie  die  Rdtbe, 
Die  Aurorens  Tritt  umtliesst ; 
Lieblich,  wie  des  Htrten  F15te, 
.  Der  den  neuen  Tag  be^riisst  I** 

X^  RE  yet  my  languid  eyes  I  close, 
^  1  fain  would  ask  some  airy  sprite, 
To  weave  the  form,  as  1  »epose. 
Of  her  who  yields  my  soul  del  ght: 
Fain  would  1  dream  of  witching  looks*— 
Inviting  features— arch  replies— 
iOf  extracts  from  poetic  books. 
And  meanings  cloth 'd  in  deep  disguise ! 

Fartn  would  I  dream  of  rosy  bowers, 
And  sdftiy-murmurtng.wausrfalls; 
The  cattle's  long  forsaken  towers, 
Its  cloisters  and  its  mouldering  walls: 
^ain  wou'd  I  feel  those  hallowM  fires. 
That  make  our  earthly  joys  complete  5 
A  lid  dream  that  ^  I  smote  the  wires. 
Thy  vision  tript  on  quivering  feet ! 

Then  wouM  I  muse  on  scenes  sublime, 
llesuliing  from  the  mutual  tie; 
Scenes  mocking  all  the  powers  of  rhyme. 
However  sm«>oih  the  numbers  fly  : 
\^''here  silver-winged  Cupfds  stroll, 
fIcattVing  their  amaranthine  flow'rs, 
And  Pleasure,  in  her  azure  stole, ' 
Precedes  t^e  brightly-ru»ing  hours. 

All  this,  sweet  Spirit !  wou'd  I  dream. 
Thro*  each  revolving  winter's  night, 
Till  things  transform  from  what  they  seem 
To  many  an  actual  delight ! 
Come  forth  then  Spirit !  quick  impaft, 
'Assisted  by  thy  mystic  spell, 
Thetraits  of  her,  whose  salHes  smart 
Can  ev'ry  othtr  nymph^s  excel. 

To  Kate  you  may  these  verses  shew, 
*B,Ut  do  not  tell  the  writer's  name  5 
♦Lfest  she  sht>uld  think  *em  but  so  so, 
* An^  then  excktim*  Oh  ^\  kk  ^Uune  I   • 


On  second  thought  I  deem  it  Bt, 
You  keep  them  from  her  eagle  view. 
Lest  she  the  lovely  object  hit,     - 
And  stamp  the  fair  one  to  be  y*u ! 
i>fcc»»A«r  1809.  J.G. 


Love  Letters  to  my  Wif£.    Bjf 
James  Woodhouse. 

[  Continued  from  page  400.  ] 
LETTER  XL 

Dear  Hannah! 

My  pure  table  mars  no  good. 
Depopulates  no  plain,  or  height,  or  wood.   « 
Each  sinless  habitant  of  earth  and  sea, 
May  Hve  in  peace  and  amiry  with  me. 
1  neither  nninish  lilfe,  or  peace  destroy, 
To  feed  on  blameless  blood  with  savage  |o^. 
No  complex  treat  my  appetite  requires. 
For  me  no  happy  animal  expires. 
No  cruelty  a  single  creature  feel  >, 
To  cater  or  to  a>ok  my  temperate  meals;* 
A  small  expense  supplies  my  daily  bread, 
With  fattening  milk  and  vegetables  fed. 
1  ask  no  beverage  for  my  simple  cup, 
Of  cqstly  cordials  when  1  dine  or  sup. 
No  burning  spit  its  kindle  passion's  fires. 
No  wine  awakes- undutifut  desires ; 
Nor  beer  disturbs  my  brain  with  feverish 

fumes. 
To  raise  folse  glow,  then  spread  depressmg 

glooms 
Mild  mUkjftecommodMingdttmer-draugfats, 
Rouzes   no    rage,  nor  wakt^  up  wanton 

thoughts ; 
At  night  the  like  recruits  my  bouAteous 

bowl, 
To  furnish  strength  atid  tranquillize  the 

soul. 

Shall  ships  each  India  traverse,  east  and 
west,  , 

AVith  rocks,  and  shoals,  and.  winds, \ai^ 
-  yravesj'contest-f     "    "*  * —  -  " 
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Thpir  CTCW8  feel  trod  m  wid  wturing   For  pridt'f  pamde!  M  iMgth  for  Inxufy** 

fears,  call, 

ExposM  to  ieopardy  for  months  of  years.       By  sudden  stroke,  with  franiifl  tnwsry  fa^  ! 
While  friends  thew  d^ger  or  their  loss  dcf   Or   o'er   the   forest* s   barren    boundaries 

plore,  range. 

Throughout  the  tedious  time,  on  sea  or   To  furnish  kings  and  chiefs  with  cruel 

shore,  change; 

That  selfish  sensualists  may  drink  or  eat.       With  worse  than  cattish  persecution  curs^ 
Their  strong  potations  and  th^ir  saccharine   To  suflfer  day  by  day  from  tyrante  first, 

treat  ?  •  And  then  replenish  their  superfluous  feasti 

And  what's  far  worse,  for  sensual  delights.    To  gratify  much  more  ignoble  beasts  ?      ^ 
To  heighten  passions,  pamper  appetiits  j 

To 'gratify  their  low  and  graceless  lusts,  Must  skipping  conies,  and  fast-flyini^ 

Jn  spite  of  moral  rules  and  sacred  trusts:  hares. 

While,  with  the  basest  iriews  for  selnsh    Weep  o'er  their  wounds,  and  sigh  and  sob 

ends,  in  snares, 

They  steal  their  fellows  from  theur  troubled    Lea'ving  more  wild  the  unenliTen'4  wast*, 

friends.  To  render  more  fastidious  raortaPs  taste  ? 

To  stem  the  storms  and  combat  with  the    Must  blameless  birds,  whatever  their  plase 

waves,  ^  or  name, 

Involving  thousands  in  their  watery  graves ;    Domestic, fowl,  or  litigated  game, 
And  make  the  remnant  wretched  tortures    Must  they  by  death  administer  deli^hl 

feel.  To  every  carnal, courtly  appetite? 

From  false  imprisonment  and  fettering  steel ;  And  must,  alas !  the  minstrels  of  the  grove. 
And  thro'  the  whole  of  life  still  suffering    In  danger  perch,  in  ceaseless  peril  rove«— 

wrongs,  The  vagrant  poets  of  the  vernal  spray. 

Thro'  thanki«ss  bondage  and  by  bloody    By  nature  harmless*,  happy,  heedless,  gay ! 

thongs ;  Sweet  hymning  harbingers  of  genial  spring ! 

That  those  infernal  masters  may  possess.       Must  they  ne'er  shew  their   charms,   or 
With  other  devilish  men,  a  daintier  mess.  cheerful  sing- 


Shall  fleecy  flocks,  with  long  lost  pow'rs 
of  love, 
From  happy  plains  to  bloody  blocks  be 

drove; 
And  little,  inoffensive,  frisking  lambs, 


Ne'er  fly  in  safety — ne'er  in  quiet  rest-— 
Or  nurse  their  younglings  in  their  downy 

nest? 
Must  they  that  gladden  morn,  and  noon, 

and  night, 


Be  forcM  from  throbbing  dugs  of  sorrowing    Prop  from  each  bough,  or  fall  amidst  tTi^ir 

dams,  flight? 

For  peccant  man  to  yield  iheirspotless  lives.   Their  glossy,  rich,  prismatic  plumes  resign. 
Licking  the  hands  that  hold  tlie  blushing    Which  made  each   warbting   shade   and 

knives?  woodland  shine ? 

Must  labouring  bullock?  leave  the  proso    Each  vocal  branch  become  with  murder 

pering  plough  ?  mut6, 

Nectareous  fountains  fail  the  fattening  cow ;    That  seem'd  colloquial,  flageolet,  or  flo«e  ( 
And  glutted  calves,  with  pain  and  sickness.   To  yield  luxurious  lust,  and  pomp  supply* 

pine.  For  cruel,  sanguine,  gross  sarcophagi ! 

Oft  robb'd  of  blood  to  make  them  fat  and    Yea,  custom  calls,  ala$ !  and  habit,^  now» 

fine;  For  tribute  from  each  furrow,  wave,  or 

At  length  expire,  with  deep  and  dismal  bough. 

bleat,  All  animated  nature  peace  deplores. 

Thai  men,  like  canine  epicures,  may  eat  ?     While  fashion  furnishes  her  festal  stores- 
Like  lions,  leopards,  wolves,  and  tigers^   Creation 's  cross'd  throughout  its  procreant 

feed,  plan, 

By  murdermg  thus  the  useful  milky  breed.    To  gratify  the  greedy  monster — ^man  ! 

Must  the  magnificent  and  beauteous  deer 
Alone  in  paddpclcs  and  in  parks  i^ppear  [To  be  continued.'} 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES- 


ROY  AX.   SOCIETY. 


receiving  presents  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic publications. 
THE  first  mteting, Thursday,  Nov.  On  the  l6th,  the  Croonian  lecture 
^th,  was  occupied,  ctiiefly,  in  on  muscular  motion,  was  read  by  Dp. 
reading  the  minutes  of.  the  meet-  Woolaston.  The  Doctor  divided  hw 
*ing  prior  to  the  long  vacation^  and  in  lecture  into  liM-ee  parUj  the  first  on 
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tbe  duration  of  muscxUar  action.— 
This  he  attempted  to  ascertain  by 
pressing  his  finger  on  his  ear  till  it 
resembled  the  sound  of  the  carriages 
passing  along  a  pavement  of  stones 
about  four  inches  in  diameter.  These 
vibrations  he  found  to  vary  according 
to  the  pressure  from  15  the  least,  to 
45  the  most;  but  the  general  number 
be  found  to  be  30  in  a  minute.  He 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
sound  of  carriages  by  rubbing  two 
notched  sticks  against  each  other,  and 
experienced  nearly  the  same  results. 
Some  of  his  friends  repeated  these 
experiments  with  the  like  effect.  The 
second  part  was  on  the  cause  of  sea- 
sickness, which  he  attributed  to  the 
pressure  of  blood  upon  the  brain ;  and 
observed  that  the  sickness  was  always 
most  violent  when  the  vessel  pitched 
most,  or  rather  dt  the  moment  when 
she  descends- from  the  wave  on  which 
she  had  been  elevated.  In  this  case 
respiration  is  difficulty  but,  when  ef- 
fected, it  assists  the  circulation  and 
gives  relief  to  the  sickness.  The  sto- 
mach he  also  found  to  be  slightly  de- 
ranged, probably  from  the  same  cause, 
or  from  the  action  of  the  system  to  re- 
sist the  effects  of  the  unnatural  motion 
of  the  vessel.  The  third  and  last  part 
iliystrated  the  advantages  of  riding  on 
horseback  ancl  in  carriages,  which 
enables  the  system  to  propel  the  blood 
from  the  heart.  Dr.  W-  related  (he 
case  of  a  gentlemaif  who,  finding  him- 
self very  ill,  ordered  his  coachman  to 
drive  him  to  the  residence  of  a  fa- 
shionable physician,  who  fortunately 
happened  not  to  be  at  home:  he  then 
resolved  on  driving  to  another,  who 
also  happened  to  be  absent.  By  this 
time  he  had  considerably  recovered 
from  his  depression,  and  determined 
on  going  home,  and  taking  the  same 
exercise  next  day,  which  he  did.  He 
speedily  recovered,  without  any  aid 
from  drugs. 

Mr.  Baker  continued  reading  the 
Bakerian  lecture  till  the  2Sd,  during 
which  he  stated  its  objects  to  be  the 
elucidation  of  various  important  parts 
of  chemistry,  by  new  experiments, 
and  the  communication  of  some  new 
facts  respecting  metallic  bodies,  and 
their  combinations  intimately  related 
to  th^  general  philosophical  theory  of 
the  science.  In  the  first  place  he  dis- 
cussed the  various  hypothetical  no* 


tions  that  had  been  formed  respecting 
the  metals  of  the  fixed  alkahs.  He 
brought  forward  various  experimentJ 
to  prove,  that  potassium  and  sodiata 
by  combustion  produce  merely  dry 
potash  and  soda,  and  that  they  nei- 
ther form  water  nor  carbonic"  acidj 
and  he  established  the  fact  that  the 
potash,  formed  by  the  combustirn  of 
potassium  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  con- 
tains less  water  than  that  which  is 
considered  by  M.  BerthoUet  as  the 
dry  alkali.  He  shewed  that»  when 
potassium  is  made  to'  act  upon  am- 
monia, it  is  the  volatile  alkali,  and 
not  the  metal,  which  is  decompound- 
ed; for  the  potassium  can,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  be  recovered  un- 
altered j  and  whenever  a  portion  of  it 
is  converted  into  potash,  some  nitro- 
gen always  disappears.  The  discussion 
relative  to  the  nature  of  nitrogen  he 
reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  the  lec- 
ture. His  general  inferences,  as  far 
as  he  proceeded,  were,— ^**  that  po- 
tassium and  sodium  can  with  no  more 
propriety  be  considered  as  compounds, 
than  any  of  the  anciently  known  me- 
tals, and  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  substances.*'  In  the  course 
of  his  lecture,  he  described  a  new  and 
curious  gas,  composed  of  teHurium 
and  hydrogen,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  which  combines  with  tbe  alka- . 
lis,  and  has  the  characters  of  a  weak 
acid:  a  new  fact  this,  added  to  those 
already  known  concerning  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  against  the  idea'  of 
oxygen  being  the  acidifying  principle. 

Bataviak  Society  or   Experi- 
mental Philosophy. 

Curious    Discoveries   qf  Atmospheric 

Phenomena.    By  Mr,  J.  JB.  V^an  Moiit. 

[Concluded  from  p.  402.} 

THE  sound  of  the  combustion  is 
more  intense,  because  a  vacuum 
is  formed,  whkrh  is  instantly  filled^ 
and  more  than  filled  by  the  vapour 
of  water  that  acquires  a  state  of 
considerable  expansion.  When  once 
tbe  rain  has  begun  to  fall,  and  the 
work  of  the  storm  is  set  a  going, 
it  proceeds  of  itself,  nor  has  no 
longer  occasion  for  the  formation  of 
fresh  clouds  to  keep  it  npj  the  calo- 
ric that  separates  from  the  combioed 
gasses,  transforming  itself  into  elec- 
tricity, which  in  its  torn  decomposes 
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a  portion  of  water;  to  that  the  work  of  subtraction  which  no  where  exi^tg 
of  the  successive  decompositions  and  for  it;  are  owing  the  extraordinary 
compositions  continues  by  the  effect  effects  of  the  explosion' of  thunder^ 
of  its  alterations,  and  is  kept  up  of  it-  and  the  incalculable  means  of  de^truc** 
self^till  aH  the  water  diffused  through  tion,  with  which  we  see  it  act;  ancf 
the  surrounding  air  by  vaporisation  is  that  even  wh^n  it  has  already  arrived 
condensed  there,  and  resolved  into  at  the  -ground,  where  it  ought  to  b« 
rain;  or  till,  by  the  separation  of  the  able  to  diffuse  itself,  it  still  vaporizes 
fluid,  and  its  conveyance  to  the  earth,  water  with*  great  force,  splits  stones, 
in  consequence  of  its  great  condensa-  &c.  To  the  same  cause  is  o^ing,  that 
tion,  as  well  as  of  the  water  of  the  it  proceeds  so  slowly,  that  it  sq  long' 
cloud  being  again  taken  up  in  solu-  retains  its  state  of  sparkforming  con-, 
tion  by  the  air,  the  storm  ceases  be-  centration,  and  that  it  so  easily  fuses 
fore  this  has  happened.  The  water  of  and  inflames  substances,  staying  long 
clouds  being  again  taken  in  solution  at  each  point  of  its  course,  and  trans* 
b^  the  air,  occasions  a  cooling  of  the  forming  itself  .  easily  into  light  and 
air,  and  presages  a  definitive  cessation  heat.  One  portion  of  the  electric 
of  its  stormy  state;  while  the  heating  fluid  separated  diiriog  a  thunder- 
of  the  air,  or  continuation  of  its  high  storm  transforms  itself  into  light,  and 
temperature,  denotes  the  continuation  is  dissipated  in  space,  at  every  explo- « 
of  the  decomposition,  and  is  always  sion  ofaspark  or  of  a  fulmioation  of 
followed  by  a  recommencement  of  the  combustion.  The  sound  of  the  thnn* 
atorro.  der  that  bursts  towards  the  earth  is 

Hail  arises  from  a  strong  fixation  of  very  different  too  from  that  of  rolling 
caloric,  which  transforms  itself  into  thunder,  and  perfectly  resembles  that 
electricity,  to  gassify  the  principle^of  of  the  discharge  of  our  electricf^l  bat- 
water;  and  sometimes  from  a  too  cq-  teries.  The  common  people  readily  * 
pious  combination  of  the  same  caloric  distinguish  it,  and  denote  it  by  the 
converted  into  electric  fluid,  to  re-  name  of  falling  thunder.  The  oppo- 
UDite  the  water  with  the  air ;  or,  from  site  winds  that  blow  during  a  thunder- 
the  same  conversion  of  caloric,  to  re-  storm,  and  are  even  contrary  to  its 
inforce  the  thunder,  which  endeavours  direction,  are  the  natural  ef!eot  of  a 
to  explode  toward  the  earth.  This  strong  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
explosion  of  the  thunder  takes  place  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
ehher  after  a  considerable  recompo-  A  thunder-storm  then  does  not  arise 
$ition  of  water,  or  when,  .the  greater  from  an  accumulation  , of  hidrogeu 
part  of  the  water  of  the  storm  being  gas,  extricated  from  the  earth,  from 
dispersed,  the  electric  fluid  remaining  which  none  is  extiicatcd,  and  rising 
ho  longer  finds  any  thing  to  which  it  to  the  superior  regions  of  the  atnios^ 
can  adhere,  concentrates  itself  in-a  phere,  whither  it  does  not  asccud; 
point,  and  acquires  elasticity  enough  this  gas  never  being  extricated  in  iu 
to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  air,  purer  state;  and  that  which  is  extri  • 
and  rush  towards  the  earth  or  some  cated  in  combination  with  a  combus- 
prominent  points  on  the  globe.  As  tible  substance,  whether  phosphorus, 
this'passage^of  the  thunder  toward  tlie  sulphur,  or  carbon,  being  burned  by 
earth  is  not  selected  by  a  state  of  sub-  a  concurrence  of  action  on  the  part  of 
traction,  (»pposite,  or  negative  charge,  these  combustibles  z.%  soon  as  it  comes 
the  course  it  follows  is  neither  diiect»  into  contact  with  the  air,  and  no  cx- 
or  the  shortcFt  possible,  nor  deter-  periment  having  ever  denionstrattd 
inined  to  a  given  point;  butits  course  the  existence  of  the  Icaat  buljble  of 
is  uncertain,  irregular,  and,  in  some  hidrogcn  gas  in  the  air  at  any  elcva- 
measuie,  vague,  bursting;  from  one  lion  whatever.  Besides,  the  hidro- 
substance  to  another,  even  striking  gen  gas  we  set  free  in  the  air  does  not 
the  ground  and  separating  from  it  ascend  in  it  in  consequence  of  its 
anew,  without  any  other  cause  than  greater  lightness^  or  les^3  specific  gra^ 
the  difKculty  of  diiVusiug  or  deconi-  vity,  but  becomes  incorporated  with 
posing  \iic\t  tbeair  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  re- 

To  this  difficulty  of  resuming  an'  mains  adherent  to  it  by  an  affinity  qf  ' 

tiju^ilibriiim,  which  it  finds  no  where-penetration;  and  even  does  not  diffuiie  ^ 
roken,  or  of  diffusing  itself  in  a  j.oint .  jt^eif  in  it  without  dilEcuUy,  and  in 
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toiti^  (ImK  irllett  the  air  is  perf^fly  tile  subtfanoes  flMt  cate  D«  tonfei-  fbl* 
tt  rest*  my  more,  tti^re  «^  slront^  lew  iU  vt  retoms  ter  tlwt  trtiicfe  ft  prcn 
reasons  for  believing,  that,  at  the  per  to  it,  and  there  takes  a  eeot/^ictai 
time  of  great  assimilations  of  waten  thoti^,  or  movemeBtol'approxtnifr 
thea0iiiity  of  the  air  for  this  fltiid  <le»  tiofito  the  sun  $  which,  beiis^  »  per- 
ttrnvines  the  direet  combustion  of  hi«  f^etty  trampareht*  and  etostsc  sob« 
drogen  gas-  by  the  air»  wittu>iH  the  stance,  oecaslons  it  Co  take  an^'oppo"^ 
fnterventibn  of  any  otherJudamma*  site  course  with  the  same  veloctty, 
ble  substance.  The  rain  too  is  not  with  which  it  rushed  upon  it,  whith 
the  consequence  of  the  condensation  must  occasion  a  perpetual  eirctUatioii 
of  aqueous  vapour  by  cold,  since  the  of  light  between  the  sun  and  those 
fall  of  rain  always  precedes  the  cooli  gjlobes  tlvat  make  part  of  ite  system, 
fttgof  theair,  while  an  Increase  of  the  If  this  were  not  the  true  state  of 
temperature  of  the  air  always  precedes  things,  there  would  be  an  incessant 
rain;  water  then  is  dissolved  by  the  accumulation  of  ealoHc,  that  would 
air,  or  rather  associated  with  the  com-  soon  cl>ange  the  face  of  these iflobes; 
f>osition  of  thoiiir  by  the  intervention  while  in  this  hypothesis  the  eqt>ili* 
of  caloric  In  tSe  state  of  electricity,  brium  is  scarcely  ever  interrufrted.— 
and  this  in  so  large  a  quantity,  that  it  These  globes  th^  would  netbe  visi- 
fbrns  dimost  a  finirth  of  the  weight  ble  but  from  the  extremfc-  thnits  el 
of  the  atmosphere.  Nothing  is  more  their  atmospheres,  and  where  the  ca* 
dilScuh  than  to  obtain,  for  the  pur-  kmc,  separated  from  its  combinationsy 
pose  of  synthetical  experiments,  air  is  transtormed  into  light:  and  the 
deprived  of  its  water  to  a  certain  opacity  of  a  globe  would  not  at  all 
point ;  and  the  method  that  lias  sue-  prevent  this  effect,  in  which  the  glob^ 
ceeded  best  for  this  purpose,  is  the  itselfwonklnot-Hiterfere;  wh»ch  would 
disengagement  of  muriatic  gas  from  a  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
very  dry  muriate,  by  means  of  highly  calculations  from  which  the  apparent 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  con«  magnitude  of  the  celestial  bodies  are 
fined  air.  determined;'  as  in  this  case  their  mag- 
It  need,  not  be  observed  how  many  nitudes  wonld  have  been  calculate 
mistakes  in  determining  the  proper-  from  the  extent  of  their  atmospheres, 
tions  of  oxigen  in  burned  substances  and  by  no  means  from  that  oPthc 
must  have  arisen  from  the  great  globes  or  celestial  bodies  themseltes ; 
quantity  of  water,  that  makes  part  of  and  the  light,  which  renders  these 
tlie  air,  which  becomes  solidly  fixed  bodies  visible  to  us,  would  not  be  re- 
in these  substances,  and  serves  as  an  fleeted  liijht,  but  light  extricated  from 
indispensable  medium  of  the  combi-  them  on  returning  towards  the  sun. 
nation  of  oxigen  with  the  bodier  it  It  is  to  be  understood,  that- tlmextrt- 
bums.  To  this  large  quantity  of  cation  cannot  takfe  place,  except  as 
water  in  the  air  are"o wing  those  spon-  far  as  the  atmosphere  faces  the  sun^ 
taneous  and  , heavy  rains,  which  fre-  and  is  under  the  direct  influence  of 
quently  fall  in  an  atmosphere,  that  its  attractive  power;  otherwise  the 
was  perfectly  serene  and  tranqu-il  Irght  extricated  would  difiTuse  itself 
a  moment  before.  through  space,  take  a  course  dif¥^rcnt 
Thecaloric,  that  under  its  different  from  thai  to  the  sun,  and  not  reach 
forms  is  incessantly  ascending  in  the  the  atmosphere  of  that  celestial  body 
air,  without  c\er  returning  to  the  where  alone  it  can  resume  its  cha- 
eartb,  being  a  substance  that  belong  racter  of  light.  Nothing  prevents 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  is  the  light  in  Ibis  return  fk^tn  traver&* 
foreign  to  ours  and  those  of  other  pla-  ing  other  atmospheres^  It  is  by  the 
nets;  at  which  it  arrives  only  by  vir-  light  refi*acted  in  this  passage,  that 
tue  of  the  great  elasticity  it  possesses  we  see  the  globes  from  which  it  ema- 
when  in.the  state  of  light,  and  where  nates, 
it  is  retained  only  by  its  adhesion  to  .■  .  ,  .. 
substances  that  belong  to  these  pla- 
nets, miist  resume  the  state  of  light,  British  museum. 
the  moment  when,  having  arrived  at  Fine  Aris.^*-Wiu]e  the  French  na- 
the  utmost  limits  of  these  foreign  at-  tion  boasts  of  having  the  noblest  col- 
mosphVre€,  and  being  disengaged  from  lection  of  paJintings  ever  accuiuuhrt^ 
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cd«  the  fidgl^h  oiikit  jn  p^Meiaiiig  ftfieiirt«.  "HhHy  pf^ugikjt^  n?ww©rl4 
th«  best  scutpturtts.  As  w«ll  m  thp  of  bftftuty  aai  taste  to  the^ye  oTT  tbf 
foestat«e6atOicfcird«aod  Mr.Town-  yotmg  artist,  iincl  awaken  a  fresh  and 
ley's*  nowthe-natine's^al  the  British  glowiag  impiUc  IB  the  min4  pf  the 
Museum,  the  unrkvalled  mmains  of  i>(ofessor. 

Go-ectan  art,  from  the  ctii^sel  of  the  

ronowneclPhidiasy^renowiQLotidon*         ^-  ^     *  i      . 

the  property  of  Loitl  Elgin.  Hislord*  Society  :<rF  AKft^^VARHM. 
,  ship-deservedly  poetesses  the  gratitude  A  curious  pdper  wg^  rea^  attb^lr 
of  the  nation  for  having*  when  inTur-  first  meeting,,  for  this  season,  by  Dr. 
Jcey  and  Greece,  expended  an  im*  Willtn,  on  the  "New  Fire,**,  detail- 
meme  portion  of  time,  trouble,  and  ing  the  process  of  igniting  wood  by 
knmtey,  in  obtaining  them,  and  con-  frlctioh,  add  the  stiperstitious  Cus- 
ve^ng  them  to  our  shores.  Most  of  toihs  of  the  northern  nations  in  pre- 
tkeiii  occupied  the  temple  of  Miner*  serving  «uch  fire  unextit^uished ; 
va  at  Athens,  consisting  chieBy  of  with  raatiy  incidental  particulafs  of 
fielievos, .  with  a  few  colossal  statues,  ancient  manners  and  customs  connect- 
No  single  6gure  is  entire,  being  cru*  ed  with  this  ceremony.  Some  letters 
0lly  amputated  by  barbarotis  hands,  from  Sir  C.  Comwallis,  whcfn  at  the 
awl  gimwed  by  the  tftoth  of  time ;  but  court  of  Spain  as  minister  to  James  I, 
^hat  ha%'e  been  spared  «re  sufficient  were  also  read,  but  they  contaiaed 
to  justify  the  unbounded  piabes  be-  very  little  matter  which  could  be  pro* 
otowed  on  them  by  the  historians  of  perly  deemed  novel  or  interfsting* 
antiquity.  The  introduction  of  these  particularly  the  ceremony  of  the  bull 
g^nd  ^productions  of  ancient  ^nius  feasts, 
into  England  is  a  glorious  era  in  the 


VARIETIES,  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL; 

^/A  Notices  respecting  Men  of  Letters,  Artists,  and  Jt^oris 
in  Hand,  S(C,  <J-c, 

.  T  |lH£Bcdetiasticai  and  Uwiversity       A  new  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Dodd's 
JL    Annual  Register  for  the  present  Beauties  of    Shakspeare^    is    nearly 
year,  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  ready  for  delivery, 
-next  month.  ,     The  FavouriteVillage,  with  an  ad- 

Ip  the  first  week  of  the  present  year,  dit|onal  poem  never  before  published, 
wili  be  published,  a  new  edition,  be-  by  the  late  Poetry  Professor  of  Ox- 
ing'tbe  Seventh,  of  the  *'  Laboratory,  ford.  Dr.  Hurdis,  will  be  published  ill 
or  School  of  Arts,"  containing  a  ii^uch  a  few  weeks. 

Jarger  and  naore  egctentjve  collection  Mr.  James  Savage  proposes  pub- 
of  valuable  secrets,,  experiments,  and  lishing  an  Essay  on  the  Varieties  ob- 
manual  operations  in  the  arts  and  ma-  tervable  in  the  structure  of  Parish 
nufactures,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  Churches,  from  their  erection  in  this 

.a«vy  other  work  in  the  English  Ian-  island  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
guage.  The  whole  is  adapted  to  the  tury,  by  which  a  comra«n  observer 
jiresent  improved  state  of  the  arts  and  may  be'  able  to  distinguish  the  age 
.sciences,  and  illustrated  with  about  of  nearl}'' every  ecclesiastical  building 

-  forty  copperplates,  some  of ^ which  are  now  standing, 
entirely  new.  M^jor  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon, near- 

i  A  new  edition  of  Mr.Headiey's  **  %t^  ly  ready  for  publication,  will  be  illus- 
Icct  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poe-  trated  liy  one  hundred  aiid  five  plate®, 
trv,"  with  a  biographical  sketch,  bv  eontaining  more  than  a  thousand  ray- 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kett,  of  Oxford,  will  thological  figures  and  subjects,  from 
ap|>ear  in  the  eeurse  of  this  month.  original  images,  pictures,  excavation*, 
English  comedy,  in  six  volumes;  a  statues,  coins,  medals,  &c.  never  be- 
CoUection^  of  Classical  Dramas,  sepa-   fore  published.  . 

i-ated  ftcfm  the  Ucentious  productions  In  the  pie§s,the  interesting  Letters 
^fCm^greve,  Facquhar,  Centiivre,  of  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Dessand 
^*^&€r  wili  be  published  in  January,  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  from  the 
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year  1766toi;'80.  To  tbeie  are'added- 
some  Letters  from  the  same  Lady  to 
Voltaire,  from  the  oripfinals  at  Straws 
berry  Uill*  A  life  of  Madame  do  Det* 
san^  by  the  editor,  will  be  prefixed* 
with  potes;  &c; 

The  East-India  Vade-Mccom,  m 
two  volumes,  by  Capt.  Williamion,  is 
nearly  ready  tor  publication;  as  is 
likewise  a  Poem  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dud- 
ley, on  Hindu  Mytbobgy,  with  a  co- 
pious v<^cabulary. 

Mr.  Lambert  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  his 
Travels  through  Lower  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  illustrated  by  a  va- 
riety of  eneravings  made  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  TicKcn  shortly  intends  to  pub- 
li'h  an  Historical  Atlas,  aincieut  and 
modem,  to  consist  of  six  select  charts. 

Dr.  Edmonston  intends  to  publish, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  a  View  of  jhe 
ancient  and  ()resent  State  of  the  Zet* 
land  Idands,  including  their  civil,  po- 
litical, and  natural  history,  their  an- 
tiquities, agriculture,  fisheries,  com- 
merce, &:c. 

Dr.  Aikin  has  in  the  press.  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Peter  Daniel  Huet, 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  translated  from 
Huet's  original  French,  with  copious 
notes,  critical  and  biographical,  in 
two  volumes,  octavo. 

Dr.  Stoke?  is  eni^aged  in  a  Botanical 
Mcteria  Medica,  consisting  of  the  ge* 
neric  and  specific  Characters  €>(  the. 
Plants  used  in  Medicine  and  Djet, 
with  synonimes  and  references  used 
by  medical  authors. 

Professor  White  will  shortly  publish 
his  ♦*  Synopsis  Criseos  Griebbachiana, 
or  an  Explanation,  in  woids  at  length, 
of  the  Marks  and  Abbreviations  used 
by  Griesbac^  in  1ms  edition  of  the 
.New  Testament. 

Dr.'Binns,  of  Lancaster,  formerly 
Head  Master  of  Ackvrorth  School,  has 
lately  finished  a  new  English  Grauir 
mar,  upon  which  he  haJs'been  engaged 
at  intervals,  dti ring  niany  years. 
•  Dr.  Smith  is  printing  a  Tranulalion 
of  Le  Roy's  Instructions  for  gouty  aud 
rheumatic  Piersons. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  publislwd  in 
London,'  between  the  First  of  June, 
1808,  and  the*  First  of  Jahuar^v,  1810, 
will  be  published  in  the  course  of  this 
month.  This  catalogue  will  be  di- 
gested in  alphabetical. order,  accord- 
ing to  the  naoies  of  the  authors  and 


their  tubjects.  It  wBl  Kkewiie  t?«i. 
tain  a  reference  to  the  different  papen 
comprised  in  the  traotactiOBt  of  (tam- 
ed topieties  during  tht  periodi>eforc 
mentioned. 

Dr.  Forbes,  of  .Edinbnir^,  lias  ts- 
ioed  Proposals  for  publishing  by  »i^ 
scription,  the  first  volun»  m  bis 
Translation  of  Pliny*s Natural Hktory^ 
with  notes  and  illostratiops^  This 
volume,  in  large  quarto,  will  contain, 
tlve  life  of  theautbor,  a  disscitatton 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  natural 
history,  and  a  large  appendix,  with 
biographical  notices  of  alitheautbors 
quoted  by  Pliny. 

The  Rev.  Mr.Chirol,  oaeof  his  M»t 
jesty*s  Chaplains  at  the  French  Chapelt 
St.  James*s,'ha8  completed  avpork  on 
the  question — Whether  a  Boardio^- 
School  or  l!>oniestic  Education  is 
best  calculated  for  Females.  This 
work  is  at  once  didactic,  pbilosopbi- 
cal,  moral,  and  reKgieus. 

An  authentic  Narrative  <rf  Fanr 
Years*  Residence  at  TongatalHio,  one 
of  the  Friendly  Islands  in  the  South 
Seas,  by  a  Gentleman  who  went  thi- 
ther in  the  Duffi  composed  frotfi  his 
own  relation  by  a  Clergyman,  is  ia 
the  press. 

Tne  ftuthor  of  the  Refuge  has  io  the 
press  a  pi^cc  on  the  Sufferings  -of 
Christ. 

Mr.  Smartv  teacher  of  locution,  is 
printing  a  work  on  EIngUsh  Pronita- 
ciatio»,  on  a  new  plan,  by  which  it 
is  intimated  thai  foreigners  aiid  pro- 
vincialists,  on  plain  and  recognised  ^ 
principles,  will  be  enabled  to  over- 
come difficulties  a>mB>ooly  sopfsosed 
insurmountable. 

Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  M.B.  of  Magda- 
len Hall,  Oxford,  will  speedily  publish 
bis  t^uchiridion  Mediuni,  or  Young 
Practi  I  loner's  Pocket  Companion^ 
being  a  Conspectus  of  tlie  newPhar- 
macopa^s  Of  the  Collci^es  of  London, 
Dublin,  ^f^  Edinburgh^  with  a  t*ot- 
lection  ot  r  ormulae  arranged  in  classes, 
a  copious  index,  and  tahlos  of  syno- 
nimes annexed. 

Travels  through' the  States  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco,  in  thtf  year  1 806, 
by  Dr.  Bufia,  Physician  to.liicEorc^, 
w|U  be  published  very  sborMy.  in  one 
volume  octavo.  His  corresponclence 
with  that  court  relative,  to  the  itttens^ts 
of  Great  Britain,  including  a  letter 
frpm  the  EmiKiror  of  iMorocpo  bto^lf 
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ti>.tbeKing  of  Gr^at  BritaiD  it  pre« 
feted  to  it.         , 

The  Third  CaBto  of  the  Pursuits  of 
Agriculture  will  lie  ready  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month. 

Dr«  Duigenan  is  about  to  publish  a 
pamphlet  of  very  great  importance  at 
the  present  zi^oment  relative  to  the 
State  of  Ireland  and  the  Romish 
Question. 

Mr.  Jepbson  Oddy,  the  author  of 
**  European  Commerce,"  is  engaged 
ma  wof  Jc  on  tbepoKtical,  commercial, 
and  local  interests  of  the  country: 
particularly  as  they  will  be  promotad 
by  "The  intended  Stamford  Navi- 
jjatlon,"  of  which  he  was  the  pro- 
jector, 

Dr.  Mavbr  has  made  great  progress 
in  h\t  new  edition  of  **  Tusser's  Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry," 
a  work  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
calendar  of  rural  ^nd  domestic  econo- 
my for  every  month  in  the  year,  and 
as  a  picture  of  the  stateof  agriculture, 
<Mistoms,  and  manners  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Though  it  ran  through  up- 
wards of  twenty  editions,  it  is  now  so 
«carce,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
copies  of  the  early  impressions,  by  far 
the  Lest,  were  obtained  for  the  use  of 
the  present  editor,  who  intends  to  en- 
rich his  edition  with  notes,  georgical, 
illustrative,  and  explanatory,  a  glos- 
sary, and  other  improvements; 

The  literature  of  the  early  part  of 
the  last  and  of  the  cloise  of  the  present 
<[?entury,  is  now  become  so  scarce  and 
difficult  of  access,  that  we  congratu- 
late those  who  are  fond  of  curious  re- 
s^irck,  on  the  expected  publication  of 
a  Catalogue  Raisonne6  of  the  City 
Library,  King-itreet,  Cheapside-,  with 
an  Ittdex  upori  a  plan  entirely  new: 
A  Library  which,  rrom  its  being  the 
most  ancient  establishment  of  the 
kind,  4>o5$esse8  a  fund  of  scarce  and 
valuable  works,  inde))endent  of  its 
constant  supply  of  standard  and  pe- 
riodical publications,  bpth  for  general 
reading  and  for  reference. 


^ATSy  SCIENCES,   Stc. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  the  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, and  publisher  of  the  Tide 
Table,  at  Ulverstone,  has  invented  a 
level,  upon  a  combination  of  hydrau- 
lic and  pneumatic  principles,'which 
^urpaases  all  fbrmer  ioventioDs^f  the 


kind,  in  ascertaining  the  altitude  of 
elevations,  &c.  With  this  instrument 
Mr.  A.  is  proceeding  minutely  to  take 
the  height  of  most  of  thbse  Alpine 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lakes  in  Westmoriand  and^  Cum- 
berland. 

A  new  Process  for  preserving  Pencil 
and  Chalk  Dr<rawg'*.— Ist.  Get  a  pan, 
or  tub,  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit 
the  drawing  horizontally ;  611  it  with 
clean  water,  and  run  the  drawing  thro* 
in  that  direction  5  then  lay  it  on  some- 
thing fiat  to  dry.  This  will  take  off 
the  loose  lead.^^Sdiy.  Fill  the  same 
vessel  a  second  time,  with  rather  more 
than  one-thfrd  new  milk,  and  the  re- 
maining part  clean  water,  through 
which  run  the  drawing  again  horizon- 
tally, and  leave  it  to  dry  as  before.— 
Do  not  lay  the  drawing,  while  wet,  on 
any  coloured  wood,  such  as  maho- 
gany, Src.  which  will  stiin  the  paper 
in  streaks.  Should  milk  be  scarce, 
you  may  mix  a  little  (in  the  propor- 
tion above-mentioned)  in  a  tea-cup,' 
and  venture  to  run  the  drawing  lightly 
over  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  the 
water  having  already  taken  otf  the  su^ 
perfluous  lead,  and,  in  some  degree, 
fixed  the  other  j  but  he  petrticuiarfy 
/i^or-^/ with  the  pencil,  never  touching 
the  drawing  twice  in  the  same  place. 

Another  correspondent  remarks  on 
the  same  subject  of  pencil  drawings, 
that  he  has  known  washing  lightly 
with  milk  employed  for  that  purpose} 
but  he  doubts  whethei*  the  richness 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  may  not  suffer 
from  it. 

Mr.  James  You  nie,Theobald*s-road, 
has  obtained  a  patent  for  certain  im- 
provements on  the  Stove;  in  which 
cleanliness,  economy,  and  safety  arc 
combined. — ^This invention  lays  claim 
to  public  notice  as  well  on  account  of 
its  utility  as  its  neatness.-  Jt  consists 
of  a  fire-guard  and  fire-extinguisher, 
which  arc  calculated  to  prevent  those 
accidents  that  are  everyday  occurring 
to  children  left  to  themselves,  and  to 
ladies^  dresses,  which  are  frequentty 
attended  with  the  most  excruciating 
and  fatal  consequences.  The  fire-* 
guard,  or  screen,  h  easily  and  instantly 
drawn  out  before  th6  grate,  and  is 
fastened  by  a  spring  that  a  child  can- 
not release ;  but  when  it  h  not  wanted, 
it  falls  back  with  a  touch,  and  is  com- 
pletely concealed.  By  moving  a  small 
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1«ver,  At  (he  time  the  tcreen  ]»patbe4 
liadr^  the  bottom  of  the  grate  tarns  oil 
poiiitB,  and  lets  out  all  the  fire  into  ao 
iron  drawer,  or  ash-pit,  placed  for  the 
nurpote  at  (he  back  of  the  t^rate.  This 
box,  from #il8  situation,  will  not  admit 
the  least  particle  of  dust  or  smoke  into 
the  room ;  a  siuali  iron  chimney  ristn^r 
from  the  box  oboveys  both  into  the 
£ue  belonfpBf^  to  the  apartment.  The 
extra  expense  of  a  stove  of  this  kind 
is  said  to  be  from  four  to  five  pounds. 
Vi^  recommend  the  invention  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers^  leaving  them  to 
decide  oo  its  merits  for  themselves. 

A  correspondent  remarks,  that,  bav- 
ing  observed  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lett- 
som  on  the  means  of  taking  off  im* 
p^Qftsioos  of  leaver,  plants,  &c.  has 
announced  the  .following ;  whicb» 
tbouj;h  not  so  expeditious,  is  pre- 
sumed to  he  more  accurate  in  taking 
«fr  the  most  minute  veins  and  fibres. 
—Take  half  a  sheet  of  fine  v^ove  pa* 
per,  and  oil  it  well  with  sweet  oil: 
after  it  has  stood  a  minute  or  two,  to 
let  it  soak  through,  rub  olTthe  super- 
fluous oil  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
let  it  hang  in  the  air  to  dry  :  afier  the 
oil  is  pretty  well  dried  in,  take  alighted 
candle^  or  lamp,  and  move  the  paper 
slowly  over  i  r  Jn  a  horizontal  di  rection, 
«o  as  to  touch  the  flame,  till  it  is  per- 
fect?^y  black.  When  you  wish  to  take 
oflf  impressionc  of  plants,  lay  your 

I^Iaiit  carefully  on  the  oiled  paper^  and 
ay  a  piece  of  clean  paper  over  it, 
and  rub  it  with  your  nnger»  equally 
in  all  parts,  for  abuut  half  a  mtuute: 
then  take  up  your  plant,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  disturb  the  order  of  the 
.leaves,  and  place  it  on  the  l>ook,  or 
ya;  er,  on  which  you  wish  to  Imve  the 
intpression:  then  cover  it  with  a  piece 
of  Ulotting-paper,and  rub  it  with  your 
&u^cr  f(;r  a  short  time,  and  yog  will 
bave  an  impression  superior  to  the 
fitMC-t  engravJMg.  The  same  piece  of 
black  paper,  will  serve  to  take  Off  a 
^jeat  number  of  im^idcessions ;  so  that 
wb<^u  you  have  once  gone  through  the 
process  of  blacking  it,  you  lusy  make 
in  iinpie^hicn  in  a  very  short  time.-— 
"—The  principal  eatcellcnce  of  this 
luethod  is,  that  the  paper  receives  the 
itiipression  of  the  most  minute  veins 
and  iiaiisj  so  that  you  may  take  tlie 
gt'Heral  character  of  most  flowers, 
much  superior  to  any  ci^raviug.  The 


imprcisioiia  nrny  aft«iwarda  becotoor- 
ed  according  to  nature. 

A  Nernedy  /or  the  Tapen^iDorm,^ 
Common  spirits  of  tarpentine  bare 
been  recently  administered  by  severd 
Medical  men  of  the  metropolis  with 
e^reat  effect  in  the  cr.re  of  tape- worm. 
The  doses  given  were,  in  some  cases, 
as  large  as  two  ounces;  but  those <rf 
half  an  ounce  at  a  time,  repeated 
twice  ji  day,  were  njenerally  successful 
in  expelling  the  whole,  or  at  least  the 
greatest  part  of  the  animal  at  one  dis- 
charge. THs  turpentine  was  gene- 
r/llly  administered  in  honey. 

Among  the  most  useful  of  recent 
discoveries,  respecting  the  medical 
virtues  -of  carrxrts,  Mr.  Richard  Wal- 
ker has  demonstrated  in  ihe  Medicd 
Jour^ial,  their  extraordinary  eflect  ja 
theeiu'e  of  sores  and  ulcers,  wheib^ 
venereal,  cancerous,  or  scrophulous. 
The  meihod  of  preparing  them,  is  as 
follows :  Beine  previously  scrape^ 
and  washed,  tbey  must  be  cut  iot« 
transverse  slices  and  boiled  tiil  quite 
tender,  the|3^  taken  out  of  the  waJter 
and  beaten  in  a  mortar  to  a  aoft.^ulp. 
This  may  either  be  put  on  in  portions 
with  the  hand,  and  kept  ou  with  a 
cloth  apd  roilcr^'or  be:«prea4  upon  « 
cloth  and  laid  on  likea  common  poul* 
tice.  It  is.  best  when  it  is  fresh  pre- 
pared, andslu>Hld  be  changed  twice  a 
day, 

A  succes&fuland  dmple  method  of 
preventi^ng  what  coiliecs  call  the  damp, 
is. said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
John  Jones,  of  Grab's  In n,  by  slack- 
ening a  few  luiT)p6  of  fre&b  iiine  i^  tbe 
levei^  or  subt&iMMe^t,  passage,  made 
bvthe  miners  in  digging  out  the  coal. 
The  experiment  wassu£ces6full;y  made 
in  the  coalmines  belonging  •  to  Lord 
Cawdor, .at  Lanla&h,  ii:.CarmArt^.Q- 
shire :  tlte  carbonic  apid  g;u  produced 
by  throwing  u  few  luq^ps  of  lim^ifijto 
a  little  waiter  corrects  jilie  air  lu  Uie 
works,  and  makes  \t  more  favo«r^« 
to  inhalation  and  combustion^  • 


America, 


By  letters  recently  re<:£Ji^e<i  from 
Mr;  Mawe,  from  liio  de  Jaueito»  we 
are  .informed,  tliat  he;  l>as>:i:eceivcd 
permission  from  tbe  Prince  R^g^nt, 
to  travel  and  make  v4^^erv^iions  to  the 
iniuing  district  <>i  the  Bfaziis«  .  Ih 
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bfts  already  ^aved^sotne  months  in  tfo«  meiiti  are.  rapid  aod  bhg^  eontuiBaJv 
government  of  St.  PauU  where  he  disi  and  have  anactiTesfiec^eft  of  respfrac 
covered  a-vartet^r  of  fine  eiays,  fit  for  tion,  which  to  us  appeals  a  myst^v^i 
making  poroekinaedpther  purposes 5  They  also  appear  extremely  feeble, 
and  ii  lateiy  returrrcd  from  the  minei  yet  fi^hof  considerfthle  sizeform-tfceir 
of  Canto  Gallo.    The  gold  mine  of  daily  prey,  and  dissolve  in  a  few  mi«- 
SaiitQ  Rita  is  situatfed  between  two  nutes  in  their  stomach.     Matty  spc^ 
rocks  of  sparry  linae^stoae,  a  cirqum*   ciea  of  them  shino  in  the  night  lJk« 
stance  not  before  known  to  exist  in   balls  of  fire,  and  some  ^ting  or  be<- 
that,  country.    These  districts,  of  a   mimb  the  hai>d  that  touches  them.-** 
country  so  rich  in  valuable  pi*oduc^   Ail  i\\Q  Mtdusas   have  a  gelatino«« 
tions,  until  now  unexploretl   by  any   body,  nearly  resembling  the  cap  of* 
mineralogist,   cannot    fail    to  .prove   mushroom,  and  which  has  heoce  been 
highly  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  na"*-   denominate.i  UmbreUa\  bu*  they  dif- 
ttiral  history.  \  fcr  in  wanting;  or  having  a  mouth  j  ia 

Denmark,  the  mouth  being  simple,  or  niultipli^ 

Mf.  Wm.  Hookier,  of  Norfolk,  has   cious ;  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
lately  returned' f ram  leelahd,  where;   a  production  resembling  a  pedicle; 
at  tlie  ia6tigatio»of  Sir  Joseph  Binks,   and  in  the  edges  of  this  pedicle,  or  of 
he^pent  the  summer  in  investi^ting  the  mouth  itself,  being  furnished  with 
its  tvatnral  history. .  Hetravelied  wi^fi   ttniacula  or   filaments,  more  or  les« 
a  rethme  of  loelttDders,  as  far  up  the   numerous."     From    these   characters 
country  as  th«  pereinrial  snowAwoold   M.  Peron  has   formed  divisions  and 
permitj   piticbto^  kis  tewt  wherever  sub-divisions,  under  which  e^erypos* 
]nt<^re«tin^  el^e^s,  s*ich  as  the  Gey-   sible.  kind  of   medium   may    be  ar* 
ser  fountains,  invited*    He  coitecteil   ranged.    Some  of  these  animals  ei- 
mmiei'dus.'s^yecrmens  of  quadrupeds,   hibit beautiful  colours. 
In?cb^  insects^  piants,  anil  mirrerais.       Among  the  number  of  curiosities  in 
(espeeially  plaints  and  insects,  ia  which   the  department  of  national  history  ia 
tlepartmettts,  itis  saidi,  hie  madeseve**   the  National  Institute,  the  fine  c< Tlec- 
rat    discoviftrtefir)  5    and    made    iriany  tion  of  fossil  borie^,  presented  to  it  by   - 
drawings.       He  IflBeime  parthasei   Mr.  Jeficrson,  late  Pres-jdent  of  tiie 
tnat»y     Icelandic    boosts,    weapons,   Uin'ted  States,  forms  no  incotf^idcr- 
dresses^  &c.  at  high' prices,    We  re^   able  part.     Scveral-xjf  these  were  d  115 
gret  to  add,*  that  nearly  the  ^ole  of  up  <rti  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.    The 
this  gentleman's  lab^ui-s  were  lost  by   grteater  number  belong  to  the  large 
the  disastrous  cincamstiaBce  of  the  ves^  anhnai,  impropeTly  caHed  Mam/iio^ 
•el;  in  whiieh  he  embanked  for  Low-   by  the  Americans,  and  to  M-liich  Af. 
iU>B,  taking  ^re>  and  b^ing  burnt  to  C uvier gives  the  name  of  Mastadontc; 
the  waiter's  edge;    The^rew  aiid^pas-    but  there  arc  likewise  same  belonging 
sengers  were  sailed  by  another  vessel,   to  the  gcnuir^e  Mammoth  of  the  Uus- 
S9\iYth  providentially 'hovse* in  sight..       ^ians,  or  the  other  land  animal  resem- 
F^Mnee*  bling  the  Indian  elephant,  the  remains 

.  M.  Pteroa-,  during  his  late  voyage  of  which  are  so  common  in  Sibcvis. 
to  the  South  ^a»,' having' coile<Jted''a  Thus  it  appears,  that  both  these  gigan- 
great  namber  of  that  remarkable  spe*  tic  creatures  formerly  inhabited  the 
cies  of  aoiaiate,  by  LiiU)sus,  called  northern  part  of  the  globe. 
Medusa,  and' iwcreastd  that  family  to  From  several  experiments  made  itt 
laore  than  160  species, *ba»  informed  France,  it  appears  that  the  yello«r 
^  National  Imtitiute,  that  **  their  beet,  when  sliced  and  dried  in  a  kilrt; 
sabstance  seems  to  be  mePely  aco-  farnislies  au  excellent  substitute  for 
agulated  witer,.  yet  the  most  pleasant  coffee,  particularly  if  ground  with  a 
functions  of  life  are  exeifcised  in  it.  saiall  quantity  of  Turkey  or  West  fn^ 
Their  mtiltiplicatwn  is  prodigious,  dia  coffee  j  it  also  requires  much  lew 
yet  vtB  know  nothing  of  the  peculiar  sugar  than  the  foreign  coffee,  ^nd'  is 
jnode  in  which  it  is  effected.  They  thought  to  be  much  stronger.  M* 
are  capable  of  attainifkg  several  feet  in  Vennen,  of  CoWentz,  who  claims  thi* 
diameter,  aad  th#  weight- of ^^fifty  of  disc©yery,  cautions  the  users  of  tft* 
sixty  pounds,  yet  their  nutritive  sys-  beet  against  stripping  the' plant  <jf  its 
tarn.  «Map^  otir  eyes.    Tb^ir  nuyve>  leaves  tor  iee^ling  cattle,  as^  this  nbt 
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only  iBJures  the  growth  of  the  plant*   bis  works  are  not  to  be  disiiDguttbcd 

hnt  matcfialLjr  aken  the.qoalititsof  from  the  best  of  the  ancients^  '>• 

the  juice.  The  Prince  of  Collore<k»  Mamleld 

Qemum^.  has  caused  tbecoilectioQ  of  paintint^ 

A  German  chemist  has  made  known  K}^  '"'Jf^  ^?^>^.?!  ^^u""  m^X^t^ 
the  foHbwing  process  for  makiuff  a  jefthim  byhisfatber.tobearim^ed 
beautiful  lake:-Take  any  quantity  JJ  hj»  Palace at-Prague 5  anddireirted 
of  cochineal,  on  which  ponr  twice  its  ^**'  besides  the  gaUery,  a  conTeiu^ 
weight  of  alcohoT,  and  as  mufch  dis-  »partraent  should  be  prepared^  fe 
tilled  water.  Infuse  for  some  dav«  «4<^h  artists  as  wuh  to  copy  any  of  the 
near  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  filter,  to  P'Sj"^*«  ^"^  P""*»-  ,  „,.  ^  , 
tlie  filtred  liquor  add  a  few  drops  of  ^^^  °«^  edition  of  WinckclmanB s 
the  solution  of  tin,  and  a  fine  red  pre-  r^*^*^*'  commenced  by  the  late  Pwj- 
cipitate  will  be  formed.  Continue  to  ^"^""T  ^^P^T:  ""l  Weimar,  will  be 
add  a  little  solution  of  tin  every  two  coo^»n«ed  by  Professor  Meyer,  of  the 
hours,  till  the  whole  of  the  colonrihg  ««??  P  fee.  All  the  smaller  picc^ 
matter  is  precipitated.  Lastly.  eduH  ?/'S>nally  written  in  German,  toge- 
eorate  the  precipitate  by  washing  it  *berw,tbM.FerDowrob«nr«tioiisaod 
in  a  large  quantity  of  distiUcd  water,  fdditions.^occnpy  the  two  first  to^ 
^nd  then  dry  it  lumes,  which    terminate    with    the 

From  the  analvsis  of  the  fresh  E««yH>n. Allegory.  The  succeedii^ 
leaves  of  blue  wolfsbane,  aconUum  jolumes  will  consequently  compre- 
napeUds.  cultivated  in  a  garden  near  hend  WiHckeliMnasgwid  work,  the 
Paris,  M.  Steinacher  has  found,  that  *i"i^^/  ^^  ^^^f  wd  a  transUtton 
this  vegetable  contains  green  fee u la,  of  the  I>M«rM  pc^tjii«tfr*  to  the  M«- 
anodorant  gaseous  substance,  whfbh  ^^^^P^^htmedt^ 
he  suspects  to  be  virulent ;  muriate  .**:  ^^e^lcr-^.the  engraver,  of  lietp- 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  «»g»  »  t"^T**  upon  a  new  botameal 
phosphate  of  lime.  ^^'^^.  by  the  celebrated  Pallas.    Jt 

^  ,  t .  . .  «     .  ,    .       contains  descriptions  and  deiinefttiosit 

The  Jablonowski  Society,  at  Lcip-  of  i«7  beeuti&l,  and,  for  the  most 
^g.  has  proposed  the  following  prize-  part,  new  vegetables,. of  Russia  4Bid 
questions,  for  the  year  1810 :— In  bis^  Siberia,  on  ene  bulldK^d  fblb'pbrtesb 
tory,  the  origin  of  cities,  and  civjl  a^d  forms  an  indUpeasible  sopple- 
economy  in  Poland:  in  mathematics,  ment.  or  third  volume,  to  ibe  Fiora 
to  analyze  the  various  theories,  on  Rpssica.  The  drawings  were raecutcd 
which,  according  to  Leibnitz,  New-  under  Pallas's  directian-;  by  M- Geis. 
ton,  dAlembert,  la  Grange,  IHuiher.  Icr,  the  faithful  companion  of  h» 
and  others,  the  infinitesimal  calculus  travels,  and  the  descriptioas  amfron 
depends}  and  to  determine  which  of  the  misterly  pen  of  the  former. 
them  deserves  the  preference :  in  na-  J/«^..         ■ 

tural  philosophy,  a  comparative  con-       A  literary eociety,  entitled tl»eJ«Me, 
sideration  of  the  grounds,   for  and  has  been  founded  at  Corfu,  the  prin- 
against   admission   of   neculiar  sub-   cipal  of  the  so-called  Seven  Isladfisw- 
stances  in  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  recently  ceded  by  Rustia  (o  Francei 
magnetism.  It  has  already  proposed  a  prize  *)f  6a(^ 

Dr.  Michael  Fnedlander,  of  Pans,  frincs,  for  tfei  best  treatiie^  on  the 
has  presented  to  the  Gymnasium  of  staUsticsof  these  isUmds.  The  pi^ 
Berhn,acabinet  of  minerals,  contain-  gidentof  the  senate  of  those  island* 
mg  upwards  of  200  specimens.  has  aUo  offered  a  priee  of  the   tike 

Several  German  artists  have  of  late  value,  for  the  best  answer  to  the  foi* 
turned  their  attention  to  the  art  of  lowing  que«tioo  ;^*-*'  Why  d^  tb^p  in- 
painting  on  glass.  Professor  Frick,  habitants  of  the  (ouis^  islands,  though 
of  Beilin,  has  made  great  Improve-  not  deficient  in  Uicttts,  Ofoi^iy  ^Mir 
mcnts  in  the  burning  of  pictures  in  selves  oniy  withfrivf^kMa^afiJ  u«iiB" 
glass,  and  has  recently  finished  a  portant  objects?  and  by'«4mt.n«eaiMr 
beautiful  painted  window  for  the ca-  may  their  geniaa  and  atl^mioQ  b« 
tholic  church  in  that  city.  M.Burler,  drawn  to  things  ol*  htK^j^-ciHMe- 
of  TJrach;  in  Wirtemberg,  also  burns  fuence^?  ■; 
colour^  in  glass  so  e^uisitely^  that      The  ^foUowin^  .a«coig^^£.&«ipi^< 
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irfit  s^^  df  Kftjites  wa3  rivenbjra  to  their  formtr^ortmiaeni  h  pccu« 
ledUtfoutti  wba has  resided  there  siitce  liarly  striking;  though  they  opRPOly 
he  Freoch  ba?*  been  m  possession  of  acknowledge  lU  nutoefous  imperfec- 
ta "Naples  at  present  appears  like  tions;  though  the  taxes  increased 
^  bciautifui  female  in  stubhorn.hoop;  erery  year;  though  the  personal  ex- 
t  «MMt»  however*  be  confessed,  that  penses  of  their  sovereign  were  enor* 
letter  order  is  preserved  now  than  mous  And  oppressive,  nnd  though  th^ 
brm^rly.  '  At  niglit  the  streets  are  v>ickedness  of  the  government  was  not 
rmUI  lighted,  and  in  the  strada  street  only  conspicMus  but  notorious  \  ^m 
>f  Toledo,  one  of  th^  most  beautiful  yet  with  one  exception,  no  where 
n  Ae  <H4y,  which  was  once  like  a  could  there  exist  less  apprehension  of 
perpn^tuei  fair,  you  may  now  Walk  or  an  approaching  revolution  than  at 
tide,  camme  ii/aui,  at  ease  And  without  Naples ! ! 

iJlterhiption,  the  matket-people  being  In  the  year  1805,  when  Bonaparte 
[>Mle^e4  tt)  new  and  regular  market-  had  evacuated  Tarento,  and  with* 
places.  drawn     his    troops,  the    unanimouf. 

The  abundaiK(»  of  vegetables  which  prayer  of  the  people,  as  if  animated 
now  corae  to  market  is  truly  astonish-  by  one  voice  and  spirit,  was  **  that  it 
ing;  they  are  plentiful  all  the  year,  might  please  God  to  moderate  the 
pai'ticulariy  from  March  to  December,  passions  of  the  Queen."  Aim!  yet  after 
The  French,  who  prize  their  ^  dear  the  consequences  of  a  renewal  of  the 
Paris;,  afvd  its  envfrons  beyond  alt  ^r  With  France,  had  justified  their 
oth«r  places,  however  confess  that  apprehensions^  and  they  knew  th-ra* 
tli^re  ift  onl^  omr  A^p/er.  Yet  in  this  delves  to  have  been  the  victims  of  a 
most  luxuriant  region>  a  degree  of  mistaken  policy,  tliey  would,  had 
|»Gv«rty  may  be  observed,  pertiaps  un-  there  been  the  least  prospect  of  sue* 
equalkd  in  any* other  European  coun^  cess,  still  have  continued  their  exer- 
try;  but  it  is  in  private,  where  real  tions  in  favour  of  their  old  govern* 
distress*  reigns  attended  by  want*—   ment!  ^ 

Micchof  it  isowing  to  tkeseeulama-       AH  the   excesses  which   formerly 
tiotftof  the  convents  and  monasteries  prevailed  a^  Naples,  were  thenafut^l 
\^tre  the  lowest  pi>or  used  to  r«:elve  consequences  of  a  bad  cjovemir.cnt, 
their soapt  anddinnerl.  With  regard  and  a  defective  police;  for  hnd  a  drf- 
to  the  nobilit.V»  the  greater  part  cyf  ferent  system  been  adopted,  the  peo- 
them  home  down  by  the  weight  of  nl^  would  have  been  managed  with 
taxesan^ coatributioRs, and  no k>nger  little  or  no  difficulty;   for  in  com-. 
able  (as  they  were  nndar  the  old  go-'  paring  them  with  their  neij^hbours, 
vernmeiit),  la  reinltbul^se  themselves,   m  all  his  misery  the  Neapolitan  will 
they  are  wretchedly  in  debt,  and  ma^ty  not  yield  to  de9i>air ;  there  always  re- 
©f  them  cannot  conceal  the  evideivcri   mains  an  encr.^ctic  spark  in  hi  in  wliich 
of  the  most  deplorable  poverty.    On  glows  in  sQcret,  and  often  suddenly 
the  other  hand,  a$  is  generally  the  revives  into  a  flame  when  it  seems 
case  IB  all  revotuttoii%  sevei^l  of  the  entirely  extinguished,  lllce  the  vec;e. 
Wwer  classes  harte  ris#n  t^  oj^ulence,   tative  power  in  the  vvUc  branch  after 
and  loll  in  their  coaches,  while  others   it  has  been  stripped  of.its  leaf.    Very 
kiftl)erloatelistontedtor4de,are£rt  pre-  of^en  3-ou  behold  him  reduced  to  the 
sent  obliged  to  move  very  himiblyofi   utmost  want,  5'et  supporting  all  his 
foot.  privations  with  a  dignity  which  claims 

Tbe  Neapolitan^  iiave  cei-tainly  respect.  Even  on  observing  the  nii- 
beea  reduced  toa  bQtlers4^e  of  order  serable  wretches,  formerly  cixiWd  I  jar* 
;  than  forinerly;  the  ^cat  advantages  ztrronif  you  would  b©  induced  to  sup- 
which  have  been  derived  from  tlie  pose  tHej'  had  never  experienced  anjr 
preseal  goreriMneivt,  must  be  aHowei^-  difficulties  or  disasters,  so  prmfdly  and 
by  every  person  who  gives  credit  to  The  with  such  inditTerert<^e  did  they  seem 
o«cial  reports  j  accorditvg  to  whVch,  tn  regard  the  world  and  their  OAvn 
the  Dumkler  of  robberi«^  )>a%:  d^mf*  "exiut^nce. 
pisrhed  one  third,  atid  of  mnrdei*sfwo  •    Itussia, 

thiids,  since  the  occupation  of  the       Tf»e  ftnpef iai  Academy  at  Peters- 
opvAtry  by-theFcench.  Inrrgh   hits    proposed    the    following 

.  The  attachment  of  rKe  NeapAtitans  prisiesubjectfor  18 10:—** To  improve 

Universal  Maq.  V^t.Xlt.  aR 
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the  theory  of  Sluices,  and  thence  to      The  prize  for  each  is  100  HoHaBd 
deduce  rules  for  constructing  these  ducats,(465<.)and  theans^^ersinusjtbe 
important  works  in  the  most  ad  van-  sent  before  the  first  of  July  incachr 
tageous,manncr;  so  that  they  may  be  year, 
used   \vith  all  possible  security  and  Sweden, 

speed,  be  attended  with  as  little  ex-  The  loss  of  territory  and  popula^ioi^ 
pense  as  ma}  be  for  their  construction  sustained  by  Sweden  in  the  present 
and  keeping  in  repair,  and  incur  no  war,  is  thus  stated  jn  the  foreign 
waste- of  the  wafer  required  for  the  Journals:— Wjsmar  six  square  tDiIes« 
passage  of  loaded  vessels  more  than  is  and  11,200  inhabitants;  Pom^rajsia 
absolutely  necessary."  aftd  Rugen,  70  square  miles,  ',and 
Another  premium  for  1811,  h"  To  70,000  inhabitants;  Finland  3500 
give  a  complete  comparative  chrdno-  square  miles,  and  700,00Q  inhabitants, 
logy,  and  if  possible  corrected  and  Total  3756  square  miles,  and  781,00^ 
rerified,  of  the  Byzantine  authors,  inhabitants,  or,  in  other  wards,  one- 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  fourth  of  her  whole  territory,  and  ose- 
Constantinople  till  its  conquest  by  the  sixth  of  her  population. 
turks."  

MEMOIRS  OF  RElVf  ARK  ABLE  PERSONS. 

SIR  John  Dinely,  Bart,  whose  wife,  in  come(|ueuce  of  one  of  hl» 
death  we  announced  in  page  4dl  newspaper  notices  pbut  of  the  events 
of  our  last,  was  a  character  so  truly  attached  to  this  acquisition;  we  shaU 
eccentric,  that  we  cannot  convey  a  be  silent  here. 

more  striking  idea  of  him,  than  by  .  '^  Since  Sir  John^s  residence  ^t 
quoting  awriter  well  acquainted  with  Windsor^  as  one  of  the  poor  knights, 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  previp^s  he  has  no  settled  residency  in  town: 
to  his  late  demise.  but  when  he  receives  his  quarterage 

"A  nuniber  of  persons,**  he  observes,  or  fees,  we  are  info.rmed  he  posts  away 
"  forming  their  judgment  from  va-  to  LondoUt  and  niakes  his  appearance 
rious  circunistances,  which  they  l^ave  at  some4>ublic  ]^ace,  under  the  flat- 
heard  of  this  truly  eccentric  charac-  tering  idea  that  some  lady  of  fortune 
ter,  have  imagined  that  this  gentle-  may  fall  in  love,  either  with  his  per- 
tnan*s  title  to  the  distinction  of  son  or  his  title.-r-And  hence,  in  ad- 
knighthood,  is  no  better  founded  thai>  vertising  for  a  wife,  the. principal 
those  of  the  late  Sir  Jetfery  Duti«lao,  object  which  he  profess^  to  have  io 
or  Sil-  J.  Harpers  but  this  is  a  twis'r  view,  is  to  be  enabled  with  that  for- 
take  of  the  grossest  kind,  as  we  shall  tune  to  prosecute  his  suit  for  the 
^hew  in  the  course  of  this  sketch,  recoveryofhis  vast  estates.  Whether 
Sir  John  Dinely  is  actually  of  a  very  Sir  John  has  any  legal  pretensions  | 
ancient  and  honourable  family,  the  or  why  he  was  not  able  to  keep  quiet 
particulars  of  which  .we  reserve  till  possession  of  those  estates,  fs  not  ap- 
we  have  recorded  the  more  remark-  parent  from  any  account  be  has 
able  history  of  Jiis  later  years.     Sir  given, 

John  having  run  through  his  portion  "  Sir  John,  as  we  are  told,  was  for 
of  the  family  entailments,  fpr  nearly  a  number  of  years  past,  such  ascoi- 
twenty  years  past,  at  least  as  far  as  pulous  martyr  to  Platonic  gallantry, 
reports  and  advertisements  in  the- that  to  shew  the  ladies  that  he  lived 
papers  will  vouch,  has  been  a  most  quite  alone,  disengaged  and  udcob- 
'  chivalrous  knight  among  the  ladies,  ueeted,  he  even  chose  to  dispense 
He  has  not  only  been  incessantly  ad-  with  the  attendance  of  a  servant- maid, 
vertising  foiawife  since  the  ()eriod  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  that 
just  mentioned  ;>  but  even  within  the  disposition,  since  be  hf^  been  a  poor 
last  five  years,.sincc  he  was  made  one  knight,  he  is  stiifas  solitary  as  before, 
of  the  poor  Knights  of  Windsor,. he  being  jjntirely  without  companion  or 
has  never  ceused  soliciting  the  hand  domestic  Partly  through  this  partial 
of  some  favorite  fair,  blessed  with  seclusion  when  at  hmue»  Sir  John  it 
fortune  as  well- as  beauty.  Report  unco^nmonly  loquacious  v.- hen  aljroad. 
says,  that  Sir  John  once  obtained  a  His  cQuiv^mtion-alstty  is  oveix^iarged 
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"^^ith  egotisms,  anci  such  a  inixture  of 
T-ctpftrtee  and  evasfon,  as   to    excftc 
dodbts  in  the  minds  of  superficial  uh- 
servers,  as  to  the  reality  of  his  cha- 
racter or  ahilities.    With  respect  to 
liis  exterior,  it  is  really  laughahle  to 
cdbserve  him  wh^n  he  is  known  to  be 
^oing  to  some  public  place  to  exhibit 
liis  person.    He  is  then  decked  out  in 
Yiis  second  hand  finer}',  viz.  a.  velvet 
embroidered  waistcoat,  satin  breeches, 
silk    stockings,  and  a  full  bottomed 
'wig.     On  these  occasions,  not  a  little 
inflated  with  family  pride,  he  seems 
to   imagine  himself  as  great  as  any 
lordling:    hijt  on  the  day  following, 
lie  may  be  seen  slowly  pacing  from 
tbe  chandler*!  shop  near  his  country 
jretreat,  with  a  penny    loaf  in  one 
pocket;  a  morsel  of  butter,  a  c^uarterja 
of  sugar,  and  a  three  farthing  candle 
io  the  other.    Sir  John  is  still  in  the 
liabit  of  receiving  epistles  In  answer 
to    bh  advertisements,  amd    several 
vbimsical  interviews,  and  ludicrous 
^ventures  have  occurred  in  conse- 
qtience.    He  l^as  more  than  once  paid 
bis  devoirs'  to  dne  of.  his  own   sex 
dressed  as  a  fine  lady.   At  other  times, 
-when  he  has'  expected  to  see  his  fair 
enamorato  at  a^  window,-  he  has  been 
'^    rudely  saluted  with  the,  contents  of 
the  Jordan.    BatDone  of  these  things 
have  been  able  to  allay  the  fervor  of 
his  pASsion,  as  mj»y  be  seen  by  pe- 
rusing the  Redding  Mercury,  only  of 
a  few  week^  past,  where  his   recent 
advertisements    for   a   wife,    appear 
dictated- with  the  same  warmth,  and 
under   the     very   same  extravagant 
ideas  which  distinguished  Sir  John, 
at  a  period  when  tne  hey-day  of  his 
blood  miist  have  beaten  considerably 
higher  than  at  present. 

*•  Sir  John,  we  are  told,  once  prac- 
tfiied  physic,  but  in  many  respects, 
the  Medice  curate  ipsum  could  never 
be  retorted  with  more  propriety,  than 
upon  him."  Books  of  the  medicinal 
jart,  liowever,  are  still  purchased  by 
Sir  John,  when  he  attends  sales,  &:c. 
It  is  still  a  habit  with  him,  to  attend 
tVice  or  thrice  a  year  at  Vaux- 
hail  and  the  theatres,  according  to 
appoiuthient.  by  advertisement  in  the 
most  ftishlonabie  daily  papers.  At 
"  Vauxhiill,  he  parades  the  most  con- 
'Spicuous  parts,  and  at  the  theatre,  he 
ii.to  be  fbxind  in  the  front  row  of  the 
pit  J  ai^d  AvheHcver  it  is  known  that 


he  is  to  be  there,  the  house,  especially 
by  the  females,  is  sure. to  be  well  at- 
tended. When  in  town.  Sir  John 
always  makes  it  a  point  to  attend  the- 
different  auctions,  to  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly attached^  bur  if  he  Iniy^  a 
catalogue,  he  is  always,  sure  to  niake 
a  purchase  to  the  value  of  a-shilling 
to  cover  the  expense..  Lord  Fitz- 
williaii),  it  is  said,  is  among  the  num- 
ber of  Sir  John*s  benefactors,  as  he 
makes  him  an  allowance  often  pounds 
per  annum.  Of  late.  Sir  John  has 
added  a  piece  of  stay- tape  to  hi?  wig, 
which  attaches  on  the  other  side, 
passing  uqder  his  chin;  from  this 
circumstance,  some  persons  might 
infer  that  he  is  rather' chop- fallen; 
an  inference  by  no  means  fair,  if  we 
still  consider  the  gay  complexion  of 
his  advertisements  and  addresses  to 
the  ladies.  *      • 

"  We  have  before  spoken  of  the 
dignitjf  of  Sir  John's  descent;  the 
following  particulars  are  well  attested. 
The  family  of  pinely  continued  to 
flou/'ish  in  great  repute,  in  the  county 
bf  Worcester,  till  the  present  century^ 
when  it  expired  at Tharlton,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  fcdward  Dinely,  Knt. 
sometime  justice  of  Peace  and  De- 
puty-Lieutenant for thi:s  county;  who, 
by  Frances  his  wife,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Watson,  Lord  Rockingham^  left  an 
only  surviving  daughter,  Eleanor,  his 
heir;  who  was  married  to  Edward 
Goodyere,  of  Burghope,  in  Hereford- 
shire, Esq.;  which  Edward  was  cre- 
ated a  Baronet,  5th  December  1707, 
sixth  of  Anne,  and  was  member  in 
several  parlianients  for  the  Borough  of 
Evesham,  and  sometime  Knight  of 
the  Shire  for  the  county  of  Hereford. 
He  died  at  a  great' age,  9dth  March 
1789>  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Dinely  Goodyere,  Bart,  his  eldest  son; 
which  *Sir  John  Dinely  Goodyere,  of 
Charlton,  Bart,  assumed  the  name  of 
Dinely,  in  respect  of  the  large  estate 
he  inherits  from  his  mother.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  family  who  enjoyed  \^, 
for  having  livedupoh  bad  terms  with 
his  younger  brother,  Samuel  Dinely 
Goodyere,  Captain  of  che  Ruby  man 
of  Avar,  and  threatening  to  disinherit 
hirn  in  favor  of  his  sister^s  son,  John 
Foote,  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  Esq. ; 
it  so  alarmed  and  disgusted  the  said 
Samuel  Goodyere,  that  he^came  to 
the  bloody  resolution  of- murdering 
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|Q9  Memoirs  rfRtikflrMle  Persons.  [DECMiit 

hn  broilirrt  wWch  U  «3iec<ited  oaf  Sir  Jofcu^i  fraitteM  adv€rd»em«Bt» 
the  l7tl)of  JahuAyy  1741.  M  «  »i/<f5  *Hottgh  notwftbstaiuimg 

-But.   to  return    td  Sir   Jhhn,   "tlx'^^^Tn^f '^^^^ 
w\ii>  has  no  id^as  of  slauKMer,  ex-  ^.«4  jar'^n^d    ^    ^^^  ^*    "*^. 
cflptiBSC  that  of  ladies'  liearts;   it  is    *^'W«^ 
•robafilc  he  will  still  persist  in  dis-   Takeliimforall  iuaj!,  - 
charging  the  shaft?  of  Cupid,  as  lof»g   They  ne'et  may  look  upon  l«s  li)»  acaia. 
as  he  continues  to  breathe.    His  ap-  #«  2?^;.  ^  tfj/^. 

pflcation  to  the  ladies  of  Great  Bri-       ^,   .     ,,  '  ^   ^  «,«  «.•«.;*.«• 

tain,  it  shoold  be  observed,  are  ad-  ,  ^'  As  the  prospect  of  raymTumi^^ 
dressed  both  to  yo8(//^  and  o/rf.  Those  httM  much  ^^^^.^^^^y;  i*"ff: 
who  object  to  his  age,  he  treats  as  termintd  to  Ja^e  the  ^  T^VZ 
mivioosi^vilersjand  as  tothefrsay-  dtscoverthe  Udy  most  l^^J^ ^'^'l^^ 
jng  timt  he  is  upwards  of  59  years  of  «teeiB,  by  giving  her  .fo«/teen  days 
a^,  referring  to  bis  portrait,  or  his  «ore  to  n«ikc  *»«' 5°»^\\^^  ^^^  ^^ 
SfsoK.  l>e  challenges  them  to  believe  ^,^^»  mJUrimoov,  from  .the^  date  of 
iT^iAcy  cun.        >  this  paper  i.mif  eteven  o^l«f  ^  tfej 

**£..  T  V  T>-  •  1-  ^•.r-  »  next  momiBg;  and*  as  the  contest 
"SirJohnpinelyhvesatWindsor.  ^jdemtly  wilTbe  superb,  honourable, 
'  w  one  of  the  habitations  appropriated  ^^^^  ^  lavfolly  affectionate,  pray 
to  reduced  gentlenien  of  his  dwnp-  ^^^  let  false  deHcacy  interrupt  yoa 
tmn ;  and  in  one  of  the  many  advcr-  .^  ^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^  f^  ^y  eternal  love, 
tisements  imputed  to  him, >  »  sup-  ^^^  »«  nrfant  Baronet.  For  'lis  cvi- 
posed  to  expect  that  the  Dumeroui.  ^^  j,^  suffi«iciiUy  young  enoi^ 
candidatesfor  his  hand,  Voula  present  ^j-^j^  • 

themselves  individually,  of  in  H  body  "^An  eminent  attorney  here  if  lately 
before  his  residence.  His  fortune  (if  ,,gtnrncd  from  a  view  of  my  very  su- 
he  coutd  recover  i()  he  estimates  at  ^  j^^  Yiefore  my  capital  house, 
500,000/.  The  woe-begoue  wido^.  {,„iit  in  the  form  of  the  Queen's  hotise. 
whose  weeds  he  conceives,  are  in-  |  have  ordered  liim,  or  the  next  emi^ 
sMW)ortable,heinvilesto  his  arms,  to  ^^^  attorney  here,  who  can  satisfy 
be  relieved  of  her  burden;   as  ^vell  ^f  ^^  poffiession  iu  my  estate,, 

aps  tha  blooming  miss  of  stxteen.  to  ^  ^^'  dteskable  particular  con- 
whom  he  supposes  the  restrictions  of  cerninr  it.  to  mak^  you  .the  mostr 
a  boarding-school  ar«  quite  mtokr-  liberal  settlement  you  can  desire^- 1« 
able;  and  thxrse  he  has  addressed  m  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  c{  3QO,0Q0L  Wbero 
printed  documents  that  bear  bisow»  .^  ^^ht  aotifbl  parents  4)rotbOfi^  pr 
>varrant  and  sigoaturo;  and  m  which  ^J  ^^^  y,^^  Winded  yoq  to  my 
lie  enumerates,  Ukeajudicious-dealer,.  open  anas?    Venus  indeed  with  hie r 


.. . — ^.,.,.. — j^^, — ^ — ^...^.^  open  anas?     veous  mnrcw  w*v«  w:^ 

the  sums^the  ladies  must  posfiess,  who  ^  ^^^  ^^-^^^  ^id  clwp  me  in4ier 

ai c  candidates  for  his  hand.  ^^^  ^  ^{^^  ^^^  masquerade;  bw t  gtv0 

"  Here  it  is  remarkable,,  that  the  me  the  charming  Venus  wlio  ife  liberal 

younger  they  are,  the  (ess  ^jroperty  is  enough  to  name  the  time  and  p]a<?er 

required ;  while  with  age  cmd  widow-  for  our  marriage,  as  1  am  so  muph  at 

iMHKi,  the  iliemands  of  Sir  John  in-  your  ladylhlp's  command.  ' 

crease  iu  due  pi-ojiortkm;  and  thouj;k  '  "  **  JoHit  Binei.Yv 

be  modestly  asserts,  that  few  ladies  f^^j^or  Casiie,JHne  gtn,  l80l. 
ifillbe  eJigible  with  less  than*  athoa- 

fettud  a  year,  he  is  persiiaded  that  those  *^  For.  your  rank  above  hdf  the  klogdoai 
sums>  are  mere  triDes  compared  with  fiy»  '  '        , 

his  A$gh  **rM  and  nodie  dctceni,  for  What's  two    huadfed   ymx^  with  «^ 
t69  proof  of  which,  he  b  fond  of  re-     ,         amoroii«^cye?     ._.        '        ;2i 

herring  every  inquker  to  IfidsWs  His-  V^  iinn'd  for  looks  of  good-natum  and 

tafy^of\\Wstershii^.   Tocoiicludf,  ^e^t  ul^tu  envy'*  impcrtmence. 

thato«rl*at|ersii^ymH.sui^^  YqT  first  step  with  my^fair  p!aa  m«is| 
#eareu:jniug.with  therr^redulity,  in  ^^^   ^ 

th©d«lfiieation  of  this  extraordinary  By  f^ondfng  vour  quaWd  fine  to  m«, 

pharacter,  and  asour  limKf  will  not  A  beautifurnajie  shaW  tarefbW^  hOTd 

admit  of  mo*e,'K;e  shaU  content  our^  your  LatJyship's   train  suiroundeiiprith 
f«k^«  w^  tapjUi|an|5  tvo  iti^^M  gold!"  "    ^    .'-  /r   '     ' 
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).]  TkeiUrkaHUtoriir.  ^       ,      mi^ 

oadf«Hia4m0ti('£roBitli«JbiirfM^  forfekni*}  but  W  lAie  |ra«t  Sewc^ 
vwy.liayM,  180S:—  and  Rivet's  opinion*  «onvilico  ;oo  t» 

Mi«  In  l«»TeeM4  Let  not  this  *«  contrary,  and  that  1  mi  now  in 
ed  o«OT  escape  yonr  eye.  I  now  ^^  ?««»:"?"  p^  *^.  •»»»»«'  ,»«* 
alt  qualified  ladies,  mamageaWe,  with  the  spirit  of  an  heroinecomn^d 
hocolate  at  my  house  erery  day  at  '^r.  ^^  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
r  own  hour.  With  tea«  in  my  "d  rank  above  half  the  Udie.  ni  our 
.,  I  must  tell  you  that  sound  reasoi  "ppenal  kingdom.  By  your  ladyship*. 
™»-j.  «,-  L  -i„»  »«.,  !„.»  ^«»  direction  of  a  favourable  line  to  ne. 


mands  me  to  give  you  but  one  "'.'«="?«''»•  "''»'*  Un«»»««. 
ith's  notice  before  I  part  with  my  f"  John   Dinely,    Baroncfti    at  my 
of  an  infant  bawmet  for  ererj  h""'*.""  Windsor  Castle,  year  attor. 


yofl  may  readily  hear  that  three  n«y  *'»'  «  '^fy  T""'  "»»*  J^  I  '"«>»* 
>ws  and  old  maids,  all  aged  above  *  ">oMh.  6lev«.  tboiNand  a  year  mil 
.  near  my  door,  are  ncrt^  pulling  *>«  y"""-  ladyships  for  ever."  v 
I  for  me.  Pray,  my  young  char-  Poor  Sir  John,  we  have  only  to 
s,  give  me  a  fair  hearing.  Do  add,  did  not  succeed  with  any  of  these 
let  your  avaricious'  guardians  inexorable  fair  ones,  bat  died,  ta  ha 
iityoti  wHh'a  false  account  of  »  had  lived,  an  wit^ae.  ' 

THEATRICAL   RECORDER. 

.vcEWM  Theatrb.  Strand.  trcmeW  ordtntry;  his  very  «ervafit« 

^y^          ^        ^^-       ,^        ,  and  tradesroeii  ai!e  cDosen  by  thtrt r  ug* 

IHE  new  farce  of  Not  at  ffofne,  in  Unesg,  and  the  only  person  be  admits 

two  acts,  of  which  the  following  freely  into  his  house  is  an  4igly  fellow 

1  outline,  continues  to  atlra6t  the  of  the  name  of  Spectre.    Mrt.  Lovely 

itlon  of  the  puljlic.    The  charac-  a^ensible  as  well »  beawtifnl  wotoab. 

are  as  follow:  perceive*  hU  weakness,  and  resolves 

ell,    (formerW    a  ^^  ^^'®  ^""  ^^  ^**    ^^  preiehd*  that 

ke,  DOW  married  to  habit  changes  taste,  that  H»r  ugly  ser. 

finewom^u)    -    -Mr.Mehin.  vant^have ail  become  pleasing  to  her. 

3tre(  Loveirs  frieBd)Mr.MaM«r*,  ^^  Spectre  even  rathei;  handsome  -.^ 

&iban  (a  student  ut             *  Spectre,aYar«  fellow,  thinks  it  neces- 

imbridge)    -      -    Mr.  De  Camp.  ?«ry  to  hide  the  degree  of  beauty  he 

lSedlt;y,(aprofesr.  imagines  he   pos»css«,    by  a   dress 

flibertfne)     •      ^  Mr.  Holland.  whicbhec«naitcreitherintoabecora. 

rlton,  ( Lord  Sed-  W  or  unbecomipg  ono.    Lorell,^  by 
y-s  servant)    -      ^Mr.Falm<T.    >«  wife»  cantrivanoe,  detects  him 

'  makiDff  love 4o  her,  and  kicks  him  out 

..Lovell    9     -     •  Mft'Orger..  of  his  bouse.- 

ly  Melvil      •      -  Mrs^  MatAem.  The  action  of  these  scenes  i^  en- 

tha.    -     "  '  -     '  MiasTidsxaeiL  gcaf ted  on  a  short  tale: — LordSedley, 

a  determined  Ubertlae,  in  order  to 

iE73/(f.— Lovell,   a    man  .nerfectly  compel  Miss  Melvil  to  throw  herself 

irdin.wbat  is  termed  fashionable  into  hi»  arms,  contrives  to  eflfeottlie 

who  hoiils  every  woman  to  be  at  .roiB  of  her   cliaracter   by  slttvler, 

t  a  rake,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  which  Fitzalban.  a  handsome  young 

leisip  «very  barrier  to  his  desires,  man,  discovers  and  exposes.     Mist 

it  length  married  a  beautiful  wo-  Melvil  is  restored  to  feme,  and  Lord 

,  whoua  he  could. obtain  on  no  Sediey  di^raced*    Fitzaiban,  jiithe 

r  terms  than  marriage,  a  sacrifice  means  he  takes^  forces  himself  iaV^^ 

passions  compel  bim  to  mafce.r-  Lovell's  house,  wbetfea  scewieia  prop 

company  of  lil>erttnes»Mid;  his  dnced  that  renews  Lovelies  vealousn 

conscience^  soon  create  jealousy  after  it  was  iiaarly  conqueresT  by  Mra« 

Is  mind :  stilt  enamdured  with  his  Lovell's  conduct.    However.  Lovell 

»  he  resolves  to  seclude  hi  nUelf  is  at  length  convinced,  by  the  honour- 

I  the  companyj[)f  meor-hat  that  able  conduct  of  Fitaalban,  and  Mrs; 

being  aKogethet  possible,  he  re-  LovelFs  ingenuous  mind,  that  thora 

:&  to  sea  uone  that  are  not  ex-  may  bje  hootowablsi  meaaad.virlacte 
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^omen*  Mid  deterauno  tolayasid« 

W  doubts  lor  erer. 
.  Tfoi»  little  drama,  since  reduced  to 
one  act,  abounds  with  vivacity  and 
pleasing  equivoqiie,  besides  inculcat- 
iitg  a  lesson  very  interesting  in  mar- 
ried  lifew  it  promises  to  become  at- 
Uactivc;.  •— 

^  A  new  comedy,  in  five  ao(s,  called 
SiMcn  Arrivab,  or  Too  Busy  hy  Half, 
Utim  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cobb,  was,  Dec. 
lijtb,  performed  at  this  theatre.    The 
crharacters  are  .as  follow :— ^^ 
OW  Transient     -      -  Mr.  Dowten 
Geoi  gc  Transient      -  Mr,  Mathews 
Tlnlfurd      •  .     -        -  MrAVroughion 
Sfajor  Torringham    -  Mr.  Raymond 
Harry  Torringham     -  Mr.  Wrench 
I  -Of  d  Job  n  Ban  ble     -  JVf r.'  Pafmer 
Patrick  Bailymony    -  Mr.  Johnstone ' 
Pendaltim     ,      -      .  Mr,  Benson 
Von  Black         .      -  -  Mr.  Weviizer 
•lohn      -      -       -      .  Mr.  Oaberry 
Waiter     -      •-    -      -  Mr.  Knight 
ConntessdeRoBalva  -  Mrg.Edwinr 
Amelia        -        -      *  Mit$  Ray 
Paity  M'ClaveHy     -  Mrs.  Sparks. 

PAi/.<— Seven  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  flay,  i«  come*' 
cfucnccdfablow.  Hoi  ford  is  said  M 
iiave  been  called  ont-  by  Major  Tor* 
ringbam*  while  in  Hambnrgh.  A 
duel  took  place,  in  which  the  Nfajor 
fell,  and  Holford  was,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  consult  bis  safety  by  flight. 
Tort  a  rod  by  the  keenest  remorse,'  he 
incessantly  moarns  his  lost  friend,  and 
endeavours  Xq  reconcile  himself  to 
life  by  supporting  the  Major's  chil- 
db'cn,  and  preventing  their  feeling  the 
want  of  the  (mrent  of  whom  they  had 
lims  been  depHved.  For  this  f5ar- 
pnse  he  intrusts  large  sums  to  the  care 
o4'.  old  Transient,  who  applies  those 
snmst-to  his  own  use.^  The  arrival  of 
Iloltord  itt  Engluud  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  the  concealing  of  his  embez< 
{iements  for  hira  to  get  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Major  Ion in^ham  oat 
of  (the  way.  In  ejecting  this,  he  pro- 
cnresa corotpi!$ion  for  Harry  Torring- 
faani,  which  forces  him  immediately 
to^icave  the  country.  On  the  day  of 
his-inlended  departure,  which  isrtn* 
dercd  Hie  moredlstressing  by  an  hope- 
l^tfi  passion  for  the  Countess  de  lio- 
5ailva,  whose  life  he  had  saved,  Harry 
i^rtejitpted  to  try  bis  fortune  at  the 
gmv)in>j[' table,  llis  losses  render  him 
dvn>pi:;r'tlc,  and  he  \»  abaui  to  go  oa 


tbe  highway,  when  Be  is  called  to  as* 
sist  Holford,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  robbers.  He  rescues  bis  unkac^ 
benefactor,  wbQ  relieves  bis  distresses, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  rencontif^ 
discovers  the  fraudulent  practices  of 
old  Tiansient,  who  is  subsequently 
compelled  to  resign  his  ill-gotten 
weal  th.  Major  Torri  ngham,  who  i9» 
not  dead,  as  was  supposed^  return^ 
and  again  challenges  Holford  for  the 
indignity  he  had  £)rmerly  called  him 
to  an  account  for.  A  second  duel  is 
on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  when  tke 
Countess  de  Rosalva  interposes,  a&d 
in  consequence  the  duellists  are  re* 
conciled,  and  the  fair  mediator  gives 
ber  band  tp  Harry  Torrioghafn,  while 
George  Transient,  a  rattling,  generous 
young  fellow,  obtains  that  of  Amellat 
the  Major*^B  daughter.  As  a  sort  of 
episode,  the  loves  of  Patrick  Bally- 
mony  and  Patty  M'Claverty  are  intro- 
duced, and  some  ludicrous  scfenes 
arise  out  of  a  mistake  of  tHe, Irish- 
man's, who  fancies  that  be  harinspired 
the  Countess  with  sentiments  of  afiec- 
tion  for  him. 

This  piece,  thoiJgh  boasting  little 
-originality  in  plot,  in  character^  or  in 
sentiment,  possesses  considerable  ine- 
rit,  and  in  many  parts,  affords  great 
scope  for  the  exertions  of  the  per- 
formers. It  has,  howevert  many  oie* 
mishes,  at)d  it^conta^ns.  jnconsis.l^A^ 
cies  which,  cannot  be  reconciled. 

The  i;iece  was  well- received^  and 
the  audience  generally^  appeared 
much  entertained.  Some  few  hisses  . 
were  heard,  but  tliey  were  never  loud, 
and  upon  the  whole,  we  think  the 
piece,  when- curtailed  and  altered  in 
some  pa,rj^,  will  amuse  the  town  for 
some  tiii)e.  "It  was  well  acted  through- 
out. Do  wton,W  rough  toni  Mathews, 
and  Johnstone,  were  particulaily  dls^ 
tinguished.  Mr.  Wrench,  though  in 
a  part  not  well  adapted  to  his  talents, 
acquitted  himself  in  a  very  creditable 
manner;  aftd  Mrs. Edwin  and  Miss 
Hay  merited  the  best  thanks  of  the 
author. 

A  Prologue,  decrying  false  honour, 
was  toleraoly  well  spoken  by  Mr. 
Eyre^  and  an  Epitope,  which,  from 
its  turning  on  the  conjecture'^  eXcited 
by  the  title  of  the'  play,  bore  a  stroiig 
family  likeness  to  the  Prologue  to  the 
"  First  Floor ,''  of  the  same  author,  was 
atlmirably  delivered  by  Mi%«  Edwia; 
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STATE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS: 

PEACE  18  at  last  restored,  in  the  and . manager,  and  of  the  boxkeeper 
theatre.  After  a  long  scene  of  and  other  persons.  These  affidavits 
confusion  the  servants  of  the  public  stated  certain  riots  to  have  taken 
niadc.overturcs,  which  were  accepted;  place  at  the  theatre,  declared  tlie 
and  they  are  now  permitted  to  renew  above-mentioned  persons  to  have  been 
their  efforts  to  please  without  inters  concerned  in  them  at  various  times, 
ruptiou  The  steps  which  led  to  this  and  charged  them  with  having  coif- 
delemiinatioB  are  of  a  curious  n^  spired  together  to  breed  a  riot.  Upon 
ture,  and  in  foreign  countries  will  the  ground  of  these  at&davits,  Mr. 
wear  tlie  appearance  of  fiction  rather  Attorney-General  prayed  for  a  rule  to 
than  of  real  life.  It  will  scarcely  be  shew  cause  why  a  criminal  informa- 
believed  oa  the  other  «ide  of  the  war  tion  should  not  be  entered  into  against 
tcr,  that  for  sixty  nights  the  actors  the  parties,  supposed  to  be  conspira- 
shouid  strut  and  fret  their  hours  upon  torsj  and  the  Chief  Justice  granted 
the  stage,  whilst  not  a  word  they  ut-  the  rule.  In  objectioi^  to  this  rule  ' 
(ered  Was  heard  by  the  audience.  It  nothing  was  advanced  by  the  barrister 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  so  ex-  and  his  friends,  who,  very  properly, 
traordinary  a  contest  should  have  reserved  their  cause  to  be  decided  by 
Jiecpof  so  long  duration,  and  that  it  proper  judgestajury of  their  country- 
should  have  ceased,  not  by  the  inter-  men.  The  trial  could  not  take  place 
ference  of  judicial  authority,  or  of  the  till  a  distant  day;  and,  as  the  cause  k 
executive  power,  but  by  the  evident  not  to  be  brought  forward,  we  cannot 
apprehension  of  total  ruin  to  tlioee  aniicipate  the  barrister's  defence^  but 
who  were  concerned  in  the  profits  of  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  tliat  be 
the  theatre.  would  have  been  completely  trinni^ 

The  last  month  ended  with  symp-  phant:  for  if  the  ex-parie  evidence 
toms  of  implacable  animosity  on  both  gave  not  the  slightest  presumption  of 
*idcs.  The  O.  P.*»  made  the  theatre  a  conspiracy,  w"e  apprehend  that  no 
resound  every  night  with  their  cla*  argument  of  the  Attorney-Generai 
mours  iand  their  dances,  and  seldom  could  have  convinced  thd  most  iffnof 
a  night  passed  without  some  of  them  rant  jury,  that  ever  «&t  in  a  court,  that 
Jjeing  seized,  frequently  with  very  such  a  conspiracy  existed. 
gTeat  violence,  dragged  before  the  tri^  The  tcfrors  of  tlie  law  might  be 
bunal  under  the  name  of  the  police  supposed  to  have  made  an^  impression 
ma^trates^  who  duly  attended  every  on  the  O.  P.'s,  and  perhaps  it  did  for  a 
flight  at  their  office  to  receive  com-  night  or  two;  but  thebattlewas  renewi. 
plaints  from  the  theatre,  and  the  ac-  ed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and  itie 
cused  were  obliged  to  find  bail,  often  theatre  resounded  in  a  few  davs  witli 
a  very  difficult  task,  or  were  commit-  thq  triumphant  shputs  for  a  decisii^e 
ted  to  Tothi  11  Fields  prison.  Among  victory  obtained  by  the  learned  bar^ 
them  we  have  mentioned,  that  a  learn-  rioter.  He  was  now,  in  his  turn,  tht 
ed  barrister  was  seized,  who  was  not,  assailant,. and  broq^t  liis  action  &*• 
however*  compelled  to  find  bail,  nor  gainst  Brandon  the  boxkeeper  for  an 
was  he  con^mitted  to  prison.  The  assault  and  for  false  imprison ment.<r»^ 
^/es  of  the  public  were  therefore  The  defence  set  up  was  tlie  riot  in  the 
fixed  upon,  him,  and  it  was  evident  theatre,  and  the  part  which  the  barrisv 
that  the  question  would,  in  some  t^r  was  asserted  to  have  takenii  nit.  The 
shape  or  other,  be  ^oon  brought  be-  speech  of  the  Judge,- as  reported  in 
fore  a  higher  tribunaL  ,    the  pap^,  was  that  of  an  advocate^ 

This^  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  but.the  jury  found  a  verdict  (or  the 
irampaign  was  opened  by  the  Attof-  barristeri  and  the  boxkeeper. was.  con^ 
ney-Gdncral.  In  a  very  long  speech,  demned  t9  a  penalty  of  five  pounds^ 
and  entirely  suo  more,  he  brought  »  with  opsts  of  suit.  The  Qtmcoutse  at 
charge  of  a  consj) i racy  against  .tb^  this  trial  was  immense,  and  the  sboula 
barrister  and  certain  others,  to  intei:-  of  the  company  re-ecbeed  tiirougli 
rupt  the  managers  in  their  regular  Westminster  HaiU  The  Judgp  ques^ 
concerns,  and  this  charge  u'as  backed  tioned  the  foreman  on,  the  vermcti 
bjiT  tbe  af^daviU  of  a  principal  ^ctor  who  assex'ted  the  uii^oimity.of  .the 
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jury  on  ttie  assmitt^  UnA  sMae  dUTer-  natibn*  and  wis  no  longer  a  servant  of 

cnce  of  opinionlon  the  O*  p4  worn  Id  tUe  theatre.  ^ 

the  fatt,  Wbich  was  thought  by  a  great      Thus  ended  the  agTt^tton  wl)(ci^  }M 

majority  to  be  too  trifUHg  a  matter  to  bo  long  disturbed  the  public  Cnfti* 

be  construed  into  a  riot«    The  ettect  and  without  the  farther  Interierepi^ 

of  this  trial  was  io  ^ve  tigour  to  the  of   Iaw»  which    would    only.  '  hivfe 

O.  P/s>  and  to  excite  a  dread  in  the  made'  matters  worse,  &nd  destroyM 

managers,  that  they  might  meet  with  entirely  the  hopes  of  future  profit  1^ 

e()iial  ill  siKcess  in  all  their  prosecu-  the  theatre.    The  whole  trau^ctio^; 

tioii^  and  particularly  that  tbty  might  however,  requires  fartbei*  dfscussioflf. 

be  baffled  in  the  grand  cause  of  a  ^^ft  is  certain,  that  inany  persons  hi&T^ 

tonspiratv.  been  severely  treated,  and  that  very 

The  diftculty  noW  was  for  the  ma-  great  bail  has  been  required  on  on^ 

Bayers  to  find  an  open in^f  for  a  recon-  ilde,  and  that   the    ootrages,    coao^ 

ciliation  with  the  public:  and  tliey  mitted  on   the  other,  were   scarcity 

seized  with  eagerness  an  opportunity  noticed.    With  respect  to  the  matl^ 

which  presented  Itself  of  offering  terms   gers  and  the  audience,  the  que'^tions. 

of  peace.    In  consequence  of  the  pro-  concerning  thetb  may  be  settled  as 

Aecuti6«8  entered  into  by  the  manei-  they  please  >  but  as  far  as  the  public 

gers,  a  very  iarge  subscription  was  peace  has  been  concerned,  tbe  public 

raised  to  defend  the  prosecuted ;  and  lias  a  right  to  interfere.    To  thenrlt 

witha  view  to  consider  their  ease,  and  is  of  consequence  to  know  in   what 

fihe  farther  steps  to  be  taken  to  repress  manner  the  magistracy  has  conducted 

tne  insolence  oi  the  mauagera  and  itself  upon  this  occasion ;  and  tfere  Bs 

fheir  servants,  a  dinner  was  advertised  ample  scope  for  aniinadfersioii.     H 

titi  be  at  th^  Crown  and,  Anchor,  at  boxers  and  bruisers  have  been  admit* 

,  which  the  name  of  the  learned  barris-  ted  into  the  pit;  if  no  notice  was  ta* 

ter  was  announced  as  president    A  ten  of  their  outrages;  if!  to  be  an 

numerous  company  assembled  upon  O.^P.   without  vjdence,  was  ru  the 

the  occasiou:  but- it  was  soon  whis-  eyes  of  R»agistrae^  worse  than  to  be 

pered  about  that  terms  of  accommbda*  an  N.  P.'  committing  acits  of  disOTdeH 

lion   had   been   proposed,  and   the  if  excessive^ bait,  has  been  fatted;  it 

chairman  annoonced  that  Mr.  Kemble  f  tnorisonment  has-  followed  upoa^  very 

himself  would  make  his  appearance,  tritling  occseions,  it  Is  tlnie  that  p^- 

if  it  was  th^oghl  agreeable  to  the  com-  sonal  liberty  should  be  secured  bpon 

pany.    In  consequence  he  was  aidmit-  better  foundations,  and  that^  e<|uad 

led :  sorrow  was  expressed  fcM:  the  un-  justice  should  be  better  admiutstered. 

fortunate  state  of  public  affairs,  and  An  enquiry  into  the  state  of  tbe  po*- 

the  concessions  mi  the  part  of  the  ma-  lice  of  Westminster  ma^  jnstiy  follow 

magers  were  read.    These  were,  that  4hat  into  the  disasMts  of  our  late  cam- 

thepriceof  the  pit  should  remain  on  paigns. 

Its -ancient  footing,  that  the  private  Another  cjrcimisfance,  attending 
boxes  should  be  laid  ©pen  after  this  this  extraordinary  contest,  deserves 
season,  and  that  all  prosecutions  should  consideration^  •  Th^  term  nrob  waf 
be  dropped.  The  secret  articles  were,  contmually  applied  by  the  piinager^ 
that  tlic  managers  should  come  for-  party  to  those  who  exposed  th.eir'mea- 
ward  and  make  their  apologies,  and  mres;  but  the  (act  is,  that  the'mol^ 
that  the  whole  should  be  ratified  at  according  to  the  usual  tenor  ^f  that 
the  theatre.  It  was  not  to  be  expect*  term,  had  Uttie  tb  dd  with  the  buri- 
ed, that  the  whole  cootd  be  settled  iiess.  The  active  parties  in  if  were 
without  some  IHtle  turbulence  in  the  chiefly  to  befotfnd  In  those  Masses 
theatre,  to  which  the  company  went  who  frequent  the  pltiitid  boctes;  and 
tu  spread  abroad  tbe  state  of  the  nego-  if  iUt  playefs  denotnfnMe  them  a 
ciation.  John  Bull  wai»  soon  pacified^  mob,  their  audience  is  reducW  very 
till  die  unfortunate  boxkeepet-  made  much  in  respectability,  and  the  v^ue 
bis  appeai-ance*  and  hii  conduct  was  olflhelr  acfingis  proportioitflhQr,  very 


not  sd  easily  passed  over.    His  dismiss  much  depreciated.    The  iict<^  who 

sjon  was  Uuidly  called  for ;  and  a  night  perforh^  before  a  uiob,  %ave  vei^  lit^li 

0r  two  after,  it  was  announced  that  be  ft^ed  of  talents,  and  will  ft^rerifse  to 

bad  tallen  a  saaHfice  to  popular  indig-  emiaeuce  in  thcfr   pi^oles»ldn.  "I^t 
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s  term  of  mob  is  too  apt  to  be  used 
persons,  who  form  a  very  sm^^U 
rt  of  tbe  community:  and  it  was  a 
and  distinction  of  this  nation,  that  it  \ 
•ssessed .  so  larire  and  so  valuable  a 
»dy  in  the  middle  classes,  as  nrevent- 
I   that  insolence  in  the  higher,  and 
e  servility  in  the  lower  ranks,  which 
?«ji'ade  the  countries  upon  the  conti- 
2ut.      On  this  account  we  objected, 
2ry  stron^^ly,  to  the  private  boxes ;  to 
le  separation  of  a  British  audience 
ito    peculiar   classes,  which    woUld 
ave  encouraged,  in  the  privateers,  a 
(Mrit  very  hurtful  to  themselves,  and 
w  its  effects  degrading  to  the  rest  of 
he  audience.    But,  if  the  opposition 
o  the  managers  is  to  be  stigmatised  by 
l)e   name  of  niobbing,  let  it  be  re- 
collected, that  this  mob,  during  sixty 
lights,  was  distinguished  by  this  re- 
markable feature,  that  the  theatre  re- 
ceived as  little  Injury  as  possihle,  It 
being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  green  cloth  upon 
the  scats:  ivgt a  single  chandelier  was 
broken,  and  their  marks  of  disappro- 
bation were  confined  to  those  which 
occasionally  accompany  the  perform- 
ance of  a  new  plav.    But,  as  the,peace 
•is  iMiw  restored,  let  us  hope  that  the 
managers  M'ill  have  derived  a  useful 
lesso.n  from  it;  and  that  proper  pains 
will,  in  future,  be  taken  ta  make  our 
theatres  such,  that  no  father  of  a  fa- 
mily will   Ue    afraid   of  placing   his 
daughters  in  any  of  the  boxes,  whe- 
ther public  or  private. 

Whilst  the  theatre  afforded  such 
subjects  for  the  animadversion  of  the 
public,  its  attention    was    called  -.to 
much  more  important  matter  in  the 
discussions  of  the  city  of  London,  both 
in  its  common  council  and  its  coih- 
jnon  hall.    In  the  former  a  motion  was 
made  io\  an  address  to  the  king,  for 
an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  dis. 
graces  attending  our  late  military  ex- 
peditions, and  for  renrobiltion  of  the 
intrigues  that  had  taKcrt  place  in  his 
Majesty's  councils.    This  address  was 
supj^orted,  wiih  gr^at  energy  and  elo- 
quence, by  Mr.  Wailhman,  and  all 
sides  spoke  with   approbation  of  an 
enquiry:  b.f  the  courtieis  were  for 
deferring  it  to  the   parliament,  and 
objectca  to  the  language  o(  the  ad- 
dress, as  Hot  siifficiently  respectful  to 
thie  king.    A  lurgfer  body  of  aldcrmeh 
attended  than  had  been  seen  in  the 
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coipmoD  council  for  n^any  vears»  and 
ou  the  division  it  appeared,  that  the 
address  was  carried  oy  a  majority  of 
on%.  This  majority  was  evidently 
sufficient;  but  a  requisition  was  car- 
ried to  the  Lord^fayor,  to  summon 
another  court  to  recdnsider  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last,  and  the  strertgth 
of  the  parties  was  brought  to  atiother 
issue.  It  does  the  Lord  Mayor  great 
credit,  that,  though  he  was  for  the 
address,  he  consented  to  this  meeting, 
and  a  larger  body  assembled..  The 
opposers  of  the  adcfress  laid  their  stress 
on  the  impropriety  of  some  of  the 
language,  and  produced  anotberi^ 
which  was  equally  strong  as  to  the 
main  point,  the  enquiry.  One  of  the 
aldermen.  Sir  C.Price,  who  was  a- 
g;ainst  any  address  at  all,  observed 
with  great  propriety,  that  the  question 
on  an  address  had  been  fairly  brought 
before  them,  that  it  was  voted,  and 
that  a  majority  of  one  was  as  valid  as 
that  of  one  hundred  It  was  a  bad 
precedent  thus  to  debate,  over  again, 
a  question  once  settled,  and  particu- 
larly as  it  might  lead  to  the  inconsis- 
tency of  not  knowing  at  what  time 
they  were  to  stop.  The  question 
was,  however,  after  much  debating, 
brought  to  a  vote,  and  an  address, 
dilVering  in  some  expressions  from 
the  last,  was  carried.  This  occasioned 
a  requisition  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
another  meeting,  which  was  granted  j 
and,  after  some  debating,  the  previous 
question  was  moved  and  cart-ied,  and 
consequently  the  second  address  was 
established. 

In  the  mean  time  a  meeting  of  the 
common  hall  had  taken  place,  after 
the  usual  forms  of  a  requisition,  to 
take  into  consideration  an  address  to 
the  king.  For  this  it  had  been  well 
prepared  by  various  meetings  of  ward" 
motes,  where  thanks  had  been  voted 
to  those,  members  of  the  common 
council  who  had  supported  the  origi- 
nal address,  and  this  address  was^ 
brought  forward  in  the  com«jon  hall. 
Ml".  Favelt,  who  has  always  been  2^ 
steady,  tirni,  and  conscientious  oppo- 
ser  01  the  system  of  venality  and  cor- 
ruption, introduced  the  question, 
which  he  supported  in  a  vciy  able 
speech,  detailing  the  injuries  to  the 
country  from  the  disgraceful  expedi- 
tions, and  the  still  more  disgraceful 
'intrigues  of  the  cabinet.— Mr.  Wait h- 
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man  and  Mr.  Quin  on  the  s&me  side  army,  not  a  man  Jhad  been  drawn 
ivere  listened  to  witli  the  greatest  at-  from  any  spot  of  military  enterprise 
tention  and  applause,  but  theoppose/s  to  oppo&e  it.  We  had  indeed  taken 
of  the  motion,  particularly  one  of  the  one  or  two  islands,  where  there  was 
sheriffs,  met  with  a  very  different  re-  little  or  no  force  to  resist  us ;  but  the 
ception.  The  applause  bestowed  on  capture  was  purcha<ed  at  an  immense 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  unbounded  \.  and  expenditure- of  life  and  treasure.  At 
cm  the  question  beinj?  put  far  the  ad-  tlie  very  moment  the  king  was  utter- 
dress,  there  was  scarcely  to  be  seen  a  ing  this  speecii,  the  sad  remains  of  his 
hand  held  up  .^gainst  it.  TheSherifti  unfortunate  army  were  crossing  the 
who  opposed  it,  came  now  very  hand-  seas  from  Flushing,  and  the  inonu- 
somely  forward  to  declare  his  concur-  ments  of  this  disastrous  and  disgrace- 
rence  in  every  thing  that  his  colleague  ful  expedition  remained  in  the  roins 
had  said  on  the  mode  of  presenting  the  of  walls,  which  we  had  erected,  and 
address,  declaring,  that  whatever  his  in  the  graves  of  the  English.  The 
prior  opinions  had  been,  yet  after  the  effecr  of  this  answer  upon  the  com- 
decision  of  the  question  no  one  shotild  nion  council  remains  to  be  known  ;  it 
be  found  more  zealous  than  himself  will  be  reported  and  entered  on  the 
in  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the  city,    minutes,  and   probably  give  rise  to 

The  address  I'oted  by  the  common  considerable  discussion, 
council  was  carried  up  in  grand  style  But  the  metropolis  wag  not  the 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  only  place  agitated:  the  death  of  the 
Commoners  to  the  King,  who  held  his  Duke  of  Portland  excited  a  commo- 
Qourt  on  that  day  at  the  queen's  tion  at  Oxford ;  and,  when  we  say  in 
house.  The  answer  excited  no  small  Oxford  University,  it  is  felt  all  over 
surprise.  The  enquiry  was  positively  England,  and  in  some  degree  over  the 
denied,  and  the  propriety  of  one  was  who!e  kingdom.  The  members  of 
left  to  the  determination  of  parliament,  this  learned  body  are  very  widely  dis- 
Not  a  single  word  was  said  of  the  in-  pcrsed:  not  a  quarter  of  them  reside 
trigues  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  singular  within  the  precincts  of  the  Univer- 
cxpression  was  tised  on  the  enquiry,  sity.  The  post  of  Chancellor  is  of 
as  it  was  said,  that  such  enquiry  into  great  dignity,  and  is  never  conferred 
the  conduct  of  the  commanders,  whe-  but  upon  men  of  very  high  ranic,  or 
ther  naval  or  military,  was  not  thought  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
necessary.  This  was  the  first  time  state.  Three  candidates  started  upon 
that  our  naval  commanders  were  in-  this  occasion.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
troduced  in  the  q  estion ;  for  in  all  depending  chieHy  on  his  birth;  the 
the  debates  not  the  least  insinuation  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
was  thrown  out  against  them;  not  a  depending  upon  his  present  station; 
donbt  was  ever  entertained  of  their  and  LordGrenville  on  the  remera- 
exemplary  conduct.  As  far  as  the  navy  brance  of  past,  and  the  presumption 
was  concerned,  every  thing  was  done  of  future  iniportance.  The  contest 
that  valour  and  skill  could  perform;  lay  between  the  two  latter;  of  whom 
and  to  the  navy  it  was  entirely  owing,  the  former  was  supported  by  all 
that  Flushing  so"  soon  surrendered,  the  intluerice  of  the  ministry,  and 
"Whatever  than  may  be  the  merits  or  the  latter  by  all  the  opposition.  In 
demerits  of  the  expedition;  whether  point  of  personal  di;5nity,  elevation  of 
.  the  minister  or  the  general;  each  or  sentiment,  and  literary  attainn>ents 
both  were  to  blame,  we  felt  exceed-  LordGrenville  was  far  superior.  Lord 
ingly  that  our  naval  commanders  Eldon,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
should  in  the  slightest  degree  be  raised  himself  on  the  talents  retjubite 
joined  with  either;  much  less  that  to  form  a  lawyer;  talents,  which  too 
this  union  should  be  in  a  speech  from  generally  preclude  ihc  possessor  from 
the  throne.  any  excellence  in   polite  literature; 

Another  expression  excited  much  and  from  those  extensive  viewj>  of 
enquiry;  the  regret  that  the  expedi-  humanalfairs,  which  become  a  slates- 
tion  had  only  in  part  succeeded,  for  it  man.  But  the  Lord  Chaneellor  had 
puzzled  every  reader  to  know  in  what  on  hisftide  not  only  the  present  iuflu- 
'  part  it  had  had  this  effect.  I,t  had  not  euce  of  the  administration,  but  a  hue 
produced  any  upon  Bonaparte  or  his   aiid  cry  which  might  be  expected  to 
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e  decisive  in  his  favour.    The  alarm   as  they  have  been  represented  to  u?» 
f  No  Popery  was    raised,    and   he   we  do  not  in  the  least  regret,  that  they 
as  esteemed  au  enemy  to  the  Church,    have  been    kept   back  from   public 
ho  could,  give  his  vote  for  the  sup-   inspection.  In  the  law-guits  Mr.VVar- 
orter  of  the  Catholic  Petition.     On    die  has  been  a  loser,  for  a  verdict  has 
\U  account  the  election  excited  a   been    obtained   against  him   for  the 
reatdegreeof  public  attention.    The  amount  of  certain  goods,  which  he 
ecision  of  the  University  was  a  kind   is  said  to  have  ordered  at  an  uphol- 
f  political  barometer,  whence  migh^   stcrer's,  for  the   use  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
e  ascertained  the  presumed  stability   and  he  has  failed  to  obtain  a  verdict 
ftheadministration.and  the  real  effect  against  her  and  tiie  upholsterer  for  a 
reduced  by  the  alarm  of  No  Popery,    conspiracy     to   defraud  him    of   the 
ad  the  latter  been  founded  on  any    money.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  arraign 
sal    fears  of  popery,   the  clergy   of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  but  we   may 
xford  must  have  participated  in  the    be  allowed  to  pay  considerable  defer* 
ghest  degree  in  the  alarm.     Nothing   ence  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Wardlej 
as  wanting  to  give  effect  to  the  cry  \   and  the  diificultics  belonging  to  a  case 
It  the  bug-bear  was  over;  it  was  com-    of  this  kind,  in  a  court  of  law,  are  too 
etely  seen  through,  and  perhaps  not   well  known  to  require  comment.    But 
ly'even   of  the  old  women   in  the   we  are  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  de- 
Diversity   were  affected   by  it.     On   cision  should  ha  considered  as  i  kind 
e  poll    the  Duke  was   the  lowest,   of  set-off  against  that  of  the  public  in' 
ord  Grenville    the  higliest.     The   the  case  of'the  Duke  of  York.    The 
ord  Chancellor  lost  his  election  by   latter  remains  exactly    in   the  same 
lirteen.    This  is,  we  will  hope,  the  state,  in  which  it  was  before;  and  we 
rath-blow  to  superstition  and  bigotry,   are  not  inclined  to  detract  one  atom 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  his-   fronr  our   debt  of  gratitude  to   Mr. 
ry  of  our  times,  and  as  such  we  look   Wardle  for  his  CKcrtions  in  the  public 
>on  the  elevation  of  LordGrenvilie  to   cause,  because  he  is  a  sufferer  in  his 
e  superiutendance  of  Oxford,  as  an    private  concerns.  He  is  still  entitled  Ig 
spicious  event-     May  it  be  followed   the  thanks  of  the  community^  and  we 
'   a  complete  emancipation    of  the   trust  will,  in  spite  of  his  enemies,  and 
tholics;  and  the  union  of  ail  men,    the  enemies  of  the  public,  continue 
^latever  may  be  their  religious  opi- .  to  exert  himself  ,v   an   independent 
ons,  in  the  Common  cause  of  their   member  of  the  House.    A  very  liberal 
vil  rights  and  their  country's  liberty,   subscription  has  been  raised  to  defray 
The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duellists   the  expences  of  his  suits  at  law,*and 
pplicd  matter  for  conversation,  the   the  verdicts  obtained  against  him.   * 
rmer  from  his  connection  with  the       The  subject    of   the  duellists   has 
ifaappy  woman,  who  was   now  in-   been  kept  up  by  the  letter  of  Mc, 
Ived  in  law-suits  with  Mr.  Wardle,   Canning,  in  which  he  attempts  a  vin- 
d  in  the  detail  of  the  prosecutions   dication  of  bimsjelf,  but  without  suc- 
iny  circumstances  relative  to  the   c^^s:  for  he  does  not  in  any  shape  i n~ 
portant  case  of  last  winter,  would   validate  the  charge  of  keei^ingafaii' 
turaliy  be  revived.    Oii«  of  them   outside  with  his  colleague  at  the  same 
ceived  sueh  a  degree  of  estaiblisb^   time  he  was  plotting  against  his  in* 
2nt,  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt  of  teiests.    The  style  of  the  letter  is  very 
ef^Lct,  namely  that  the  woman  re-  ditferent  from  that  in  which  the  au* 
ived  ten  thousand  pounds  for  thp   thor    in     general    indulges    in     his 
ppressioQ  of    tlie  memoirs  of  her  speeches  in  parliament  and  his  o^her 
^i  which  were  asserted  to  have  been   writings.  Throughout,  a  consciousness 
i^  her  by  a  nobl«*'peer;  and  in   of  his  offence  seems  to  weigh  ;him 
is  transaction,  if  the  money  did  not  <lown  :     we  recognize  no  longer  in 
CDC  out  of  the  pttblic  funds,  wc  do   him  the  spirit  of  the  Microcosm,  and 
tsee*  that  the  public  had  any  con-   which  he  has  exchanged  for  the  dry 
rn.    The  petty  scandal,  with  which   detail  of  a  special  pleader, 
is  said  to  have  been  filled,  might      .The  scenes  in  France  are  of  a  very 
rly  in  a  curious  age  be  worth  the   different   nature.     There  the  heroic 
ii:*but,  if  it  contains  the  anecdotes   Emperor  has  been  indulging  in  the 
a  high  family  incautiously  ntteicd,   festivities  ofacourt,  graced  with  the 
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pretence    of    kinp    and   sovereign*      From  Spain  the  news  is   of  a  most 
princes,  or  receiving  addresses  from   melancholy   nature.      The    Spanish' 
all  parts  of  his  vast  empire,  or  meeting  armv,    that   was    advancing  towards 
liis  states,  or  visiting  bis  good  city  of  Madrid,  has  met  with  a  complete  de- 
Paris,    By  this  city  he  was  oneda^  feat.  Their  ill  success  is  attributed  to 
entertained  in  the  Guildhall,  and  to  it  the  misconduct  of  the  horse,  who  not 
he  ci^rried  m  great  assemblage  of  kings»  only  ran  away  from  their  post,  bui  left' 
princes,  duket,  and  generals.  We  mAy  the  foot  to  shift  for  themselves,   sq 
^sily  imM;ine  the  rapturous  enthu-   that  the  army  was  completely  routed 
^iasmt  with  which  he  was  received:   and  djsperseq,    Thjs    will   j^robably 
for,  whatever  terms  of  reproach  we,  his  secure  the  Gallo-Spanish  king  from 
enemies^raaybe  justified  in  attaching  any   farther   interruption     from   the 
to  his  name,  it  is  certain,  that  France   South  of  Spain,  and  in  his  turn  be 
and  above  ?U  Paris  most  look  up  to  will  soon  be  the  assailant,  acting  un- 
him  as ibeir  great  beneCftctor.    Previ-   der  the    orders    of   his  brother    the 
pus  to  the  dinner  he  was  addressed  by   emperor.      As   to  the  English  army 
the  city,  and  hereturncd  an  answer  undtr  the  command  of  Lord  Welling- 
full  of  affection,  and  we  have  every  ton  ofTalavera,  little  is  heard  of  ii^ 
reason  to  believe  with  sincerity,  fpr  The  retreat  into  Portugal  is  secured, 
the   fruits    of   his    victories  he  has   and  there  it  will  probably  pass   tt:e 
brought  to  Paris*  and.  his  constant  winter.    Our  influence  "in  that  couht 
endeavours  have  been  ai^d  ^e  to  make  try  is  very  extensive  at  present,  and 
it  the  ipOU  magnjficepi  city   in  tjie   the  Portuguese  will  not  change  masr 
world.  .  ters  before  the  conquest  of  Spain  is 

In  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  completed, 
itftes,  he  entered  into  a  review  of  the       Russia  is  securing  its  acquisitions  It) 
pmses  and  the  conseouencps  of  the  Fiulaad  and  Pblaiiu| and  making  new 
late  war;  progiiocticatea  the  speedy  fall  ones  to  the  South  of  the  Dannbe.    It^ 
of  the  Spanish  junta,  dwelt  with  some  success  in  the  latter  quarter  r%  not 
degree  of  severity  on  our  follies  at  however    well    ascertained,    and    we 
^alch^en,  and  march  toTalavera,  know. not  the  troops  which  the  Turks 
and  concluded  witji  an  assurance  to  can  bring,  inio  the  field   to   defend 
his  subjects,  that  notwithstanding  the  their  metropolis.     TJjis  winter   will 
wars,  in  wrhich  hcv  was  engaged,  no  prove  very   interesting  to  that  part 
farther  burdens  would  be  laid  upon  of  the   wofld.     We    have    secured 
thep.     The  truth  pi  his  prognostic  some  isfandis  to  the  W«8t  of  Greece, 
t;j^tion»  relative  to    Spain  will  soon   and    tnay   for  a  time   prevent    the 
be  tried,  fqr  by  all  accounts  his  troops   French  •  interest    from   iieiag*  para* 
^re  marching  In  great  multitudes  into  mount  in  that  quarter:  ^t  the-Turk- 
-that  unhappy  country,  and  the  hero   i^b  empire  thus  beset  %iil  not'  easily 
biipsetf  will  probably  join  them,  a^  find  means  to  defend  itfself  '  •   • 
Koou  as  the  number  fixled  on  for  the       From  the  western  world  our  intelli^ 
accomplishipept  of  his  purposes  is  on  geneef  is  unfa^urable;    A^nnsuiider- 
the  southei'n  side-  of  the   Pyrenees,  standing    it  sceiiis  has    tak«n   place 
Neither  his  diversions  nof  his  prepara-   betv^een  our  ni^inistef  and  the  admi- 
tions  prevent  him  from  examining  nistration  of  tl^  Un^ed  States  of  so 
the  mjnute^t  concerns.  .  Already  the  feiibns  a  tiatiMie,^  asln^itfst  retard  the 
enquirylijeinstitpted  into  the  conduct  progress  of  negotfatitr^^-  and    in   its 
of  his  general  at  Flushing  is  finished,  fioal  results  may  lead  to  anmtthappy 
and  this  comamoder  is  found  guilty  termination  of  the  sabsrstklgd^H^teS. 
of  not  biaintainitk)^  h|s  post  agreeably  The  circumstances  of  the  ca»e  are  not 
'  Mp  their  articles  of  war;  and  ofdh-  howeversofficiently  b^jforetiie  pijblii: 
pbeying  the'  orders  he  received  rda-   bufthey  witt  form ia> Subject  olf  discus- 
tive  to  Its  mode  of  defence.  '    sioi^  in  theapproachi^  parlisment. 
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BOOKS   PUBLISHlED  DECEMBER,  180^. 

AGRICULTURE.  L'OHgine  4es.  Arts  ct  des  Sciences. 

OENEtlAL  View  of  the  Agricul*  ParN.HameL    lamo.    5s- 6d. 
tureof  Surrey,  drawn  up  for  the  HiSTOiir 

Board  of  Agriculture.  By  W.  Ste-  .  The  History  and  Anitquitics  of  the 
phenson.    8vo.    15s.  County  of  Cardigan.     By  S;  Ru$h 

ARCttiTECTURE.  Meyrick.  A.B.    4to.    4l.  48. 

Every  Builder  his  own  Surve3^r,  or  ^y^^  ^„„„j^i  Register,  or  a  View  of 
^he  Builders  Vade  Mecum.  By  R,  the  History,  Politics,  and  Litcfature, 
Jones.    «yo.    6s.  forthc  Year  1805.     Rivingtons.    8vo, 

ARTS,    FINE.  128  ' 

An  Historical  Chart  of  the  Reip:n  ^  geoeraphical  and  historical  View 
of  his  present  Majesty  <^^rgejji-  of  the  World;  exhibiting  a  complete 
from  his  Accession,  25th  Oct.  I760r^  Delineation  of  the  natural  and  artifi- 
to  the  Commencement  of  the  Jubilee  ^j^j  peatures  of  each  Country.  By  J. 
Year,  ^th  Oct.  1809.  B y  W.  Ticken.  gj  ,^ j,  5  vofe.  8vo.  31.  ikod. 
108. 6d.  or  mounted  on  Rollers,  14s.  '^„  g^^^  ^„  jj,e  Study  of  the  His- 
BioGRApHY.     *  tor>' of  England.   By  Major  S»  Dallas. 

The  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  8vo.    7s.  6d, 
K.B.  from  his  Lordsiiip's  Manuscripts.  law. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  F.R.S.  and  -  The  Trial  of  J.  Brandon,  for  an 
John  M'Arthur,  LL.D.  2  vols,  4to.  As<iault  and  Falie  Iroprisomnent,  com- 
9l.  04,^  mitted  on  the  person  of  H.  Cliftbrd, 

JStclesiastical  Biography,  or  Lives  Esq.  By  Blanchard  and  Ramsay, 
4>f  eminent  Men;  connected  with  the  3s. 6d. 

^story  of  Religion  in  England.  With  The  Speech  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
I^otes.  By  G.  Wordswonh,  M.A.  6  Knt.  his  Majestr's  Attorney-General, 
voln,  8Ar/o.    ^L  15>\  ■  (  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  Nov. 

!     ^       ,  DRAHA.  20,  1800.     Is.  6d. 

Slot  at  Home:    a  dramatic  EnterV       The   Trial  of  Mrs.  Clarke,,  and 
lainment,  as  performed  by  the  Drurvr  Wrights,  the  Upholsterers,  for  a  Con- 
Lame  Company  at  the  Lyceum.    By  spiracy  against  Col.  Wardle.    2s.  6d. 
^.  C.  paJlas,.Esq.    2s.     '  TheExcise  versus  Brown  and  Parry. 

EDUCATION  The  whole  of  the  Proceedings  in  this 

The  Elements  of  Book-keeping  by  impbrtant  Cause,  relating  to  a^Seizu re 
JSingleor  Double  Entry  5  comprising  made  inMa>*  last  upon  Ihe  Premwcs 
several  Sets  of  Books.  Arranged  ac-  «^  ^^^f  Golden  Lane  Brewery,  of  Six 
i^ordlng  to  present  Practice.  By  J.  Barrels  of  V  inings  prepared  tixmi  Bn* 
Morrison,  Acct.    8vo.    7s.  tish  Isinglass.    2s.  6d. 

A  new  and  improved  Grammar  of  miscellanies. 

^    ttie  English  Tongue,  for  the  Use  of      Short    Instructions    for   tUMin|;   a 
'fechoois;    ByW.  Haslitt.    l8mo.    2s.  Piano-forte.      Written   by    Musitus 

Strictures  on  clerical  Eduqition  in  Ignoramus. 
theUnivemly  ofCambridge.    Bytbi^      The  Prophecies  of  Joanna  South- 
Rev.  W.  Cockburn.    3s,  cott,  of  dreadful  Judgments  that  are 
i      The  Eng4i*shTutor«or  JirvenileAs-  to  fall  on  this  Nation  in  the  Year 
Bistant;  being.a  Collection  of  familiar  1810^  anipiadvertcd  on.    ByR.  Hann. 
/^'l  Letters,  supposed  to  be  from  a  Father  6d. 

•i     to  hi§  papghter.     By  W.  C,  Ouiton.      Reason  v.  Passion  ;  or  an  impartial 
A    l2mo;    5s.6d.  Review  of  the  Dispute  between  the 

V   An  Enquiry  into  the  best  System  Publjc  and  the  Proprietors  ofCovent 
of  Female  Education;   or  Boarding  Gardci|  Theatre.    2Si 
S.dbool  and  Home  Education  consi-      Fables  of  Men  and  Manners.    By 
dered.     By  J.  L.Chiroi.    8vo.    9s.       R.  Gurney,  jiin.  Esq,    5s. 

Of  the   Education  of    the   Poor;       Lettrps  de  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi- 

being  a  First  Part  or  a  pigest  pf  the  nasse,  ecriles  depuis    rAnnce    1773 

Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  jusqu*a  TAnn^c   1776.    2  tome.    I5s, 

(he  Condition  of  the  Poor.    8vo.    5s.      The  Letters  of  Cliarlottc  during  her 

Phojx  Historique  et  Litterairp  sur  Connectiop  with  Weitcr.    l^mo,  58. 
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Classical  Descriptions  of  Love,  from 
the  most  celebrated  Epic  Poets.    By 
M.P.Orandniaison.  From  tlie  French, 
fc.    6s.  6d. 
! !      The  Fruits  of  Reieclions,  or  Moral 
K Remembrance  on  various  Subjects. 
\  By  Mrs.  Helme.    d  volt,  l^aao.    9s. 
^     Letters  to  the  Rev.  D.  Veysic,  B.D. 
occasioned  by  his  Pret^ervative  against 
Unitarianism.  By  L.Carpenter,LL.D. 
l2mo.    7^.  6d. 

The  Hue  and  Cry,  Murder!  Mur- 
def!  Murder!  The  Snakes  in  the 
Grass  fouud,  or  the  Assassin  shot  to 
the  Hoart    2s. 

Strictures  on  a  Work,  entitled  Zeal 
without  Innovation,  repiinted  from 
the  Eclectic  Review  for  June,  July, 
and  September,  I8O9.     Is.  6d. 

Fables  and  Satires.  By  Sir  B* 
Boothby,  Bart.    « vols.     15s. 

The  Examiner  examined,  or  Lo<;ic 
vindicated.     By  a  Graduate.    2s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce 
Books,  VoL  IV.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Beloe.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Tlie  East  India  Vadc  Mecum,  or 
Complete  Guide  to  Gentlemen  in* 
tended  for  the  Civil,  Miliiary,  or  Na- 
val Service  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company.  By  Ca)>tain  T.  William- 
son.   S  vols.  Svo.     ll.  8s. 

PENDEH-IATTAR.  TheCcun- 
sels  of  AHar.  Edited  from  a  Persian 
Manuscript.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hind- 
ley,  A.M.    In  Persian,    fc.    7s.  6d. 

MEDICAL  AND  80R01CAL. 

Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica,  or  m 
Manual  of  Chirurgical  Pharmacy. 
With  Notes  and  Observations.  By  J. 
Wilson,  Surgeon.     19mo.    6s. 

Rudiments  of  Chemical  Philosophy, 
in  which  the  First  Principles  of  that 
useful  and  entertaining  Science  are 
familiarly  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  N.  Meredith.'    ]2mo.  4s. 

A  Catalogue  of  Chemicals,  Drugs, 
&c.  from  the  New  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, with  the  old  and  new  Names. 
ls.6d. 

A  correct  Report  of  the  last  enacted 
War  Export  and  Import  Duties  of 
Customs  and  Drawback  on    Drugs, 


•   The  Ruins  of  Tivoli :   a  Romance. 
4  vols.    By  Frances  Cliflford.     ll. 

The  Grey  Friar  and  the'Black  Spi- 
rit of  the  Wye:  a  Romance.  By  J. 
English,  Esq.    «  voh.  10s. 

Conventof  Grey  Penitents,  or  the 
Apostate  Nun  :  a  Romance.  By  Miss 
Wilkinson.    2  vols.     lOs. 

Caroline  Ormsby,  or  the  Real  Lu-  ^ 
cilia:  a  Tale  for  the  Female  Sex.    5s.  1 

The  Castle  of  Arragon,  or  the  Ban-  * 
ditti  of  the  Forest*,  a  Romance.    By 
Miss  Smith.    4  vols.     rl. 

La  Nouvelle  Arcadic;  ou  L'fnte- 
rieur  de  deux  Families,  Par  Auguste 
Lafontaine.    4  vols.     l6s. 

The  Nocturnal  Minstrel,  or  the 
Spirit  of  the  Woo'd.    By  Mrs.  Slcath. 

2  vols.  lOs. 

The  Beau  Monde,  or  Scenes  in 
Fashionable  Life.    3  vols.  12mo.  15s. 

Modern  Times,  or.  A  nccdotcs  of  the  f 
English  Family.    3  vols.     i5s. 
'  Truth,  in  the  Garb  of  Fiction,  or  ' 
Sketches    from*  Real  Life.     4  vols.  \ 
11.4s. 

The  Houses  of  Osma  and  Almeria, 
or  Convent  of  I  Idefonso :  a  Tale.  By 
Regina  M.  Roche.    S  vols.  18s. 

A  Winter  in  Edinburgh,  or  the 
Rnssian  Brothers.    By  Honoria  Scott. 

3  vols.     15s.        . 

Euphrnnia,  or  the  Captive:  a  Ro-  1 
mance.    By  Mrs.  Norris.    3  vols.  15s.   \ 

Amoroso:  founded  on  Fact,  By  F.  , 
Dudley.    2  vqIs.     10s. 

POETRY. 

The  Opceiad :  a  Satire.  By  a  Mad 
Bull.     Is. 

The  Popish  Divan,  or  Political 
Sanhedrim:  a  satirical  Poem.  By 
^rinaceus.    4s.  6d. 

British  Georjgics.  By  J.  Graham©. 
4to.     iLlls.edT 

The  Gobbling  Groom:  a  Tale  of  L 
Dunse.       By  R.   O.  Fcnwick,  Esq.'r' 


4to.     15s. 
The  Lost  Child 


a  Christmas  Tala 


Chemicals, 
3s.  Gd. 


Oils,,  and  Perfumery. — 


NOVELS. 

Scenes  in  Feudal  Times.  By  R.  H. 
Wilmot    4  vols.     16s. 

The  Discarded  Daughter.  .By  Eu- 
genis  de  Acton,    4  vols,    ll,  2s. 


Founded  upon  Fact.     12mo.    3s: 

Philemon,  or  the  Progress  of  Vir- 
tue: a  Poem-.  By  W.  L.  Brown, 
D.D.    2  vols.  fc.     14s. 

Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk :  ^ 
metrical  Romance.    4to.     ll.  5s. 

Courtship  at  Oxford,  with  other 
Poems.     Is. 

,  A  Poetical  Pantheon,  or  Fabulous 
History  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and  il- 
lustrious Heroes.  By  W«  R.  Johnson, 
A.Nt    l^mo.    6s,    ^ 
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Poems,  Comic    and   Hudibrastic.  The  Virtuous  Olairos  of  Humanity. 

Bjr  W.  C.  Oulton.    8vo.    9s.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel  at 

POLITICAL.  Mill  Hill,  Nov.  29,  1809.    By  T.Jer-. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  vis.     ls.6d. 

Elienborough,     occasioned    by    his  The  Obligation  and  Utility  of  Pab- 

Charga  to  the  Jury,  on  the  Trial  of  lie  Worship:    a  Discourse  delivered 

the  King  against  F.  and  D.  Wright  at  the  Opening  of   the  Old  Jewry 

iind  Mary  Ann  Clarke.    By  G.  L.  Chapel,  Jewin-Street,  Dec.  lo.    By 

Wardle,  lEsq.  M.P.     Is.  A.  Rees,  D.D.  F.R.S.     Is. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Conduct  of  A   Sermon,    preajched    before   his 

France  towards  America;  illustrated  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 

by  Cases  decided  in  the  Council  of  the  Clergv,  at    Malton,    Aug.  1 809. 

Prizes.     By  L.  Goldsmith!  By  the  Rev.  S.  Smith,  AM.    2s. 

Short  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Par-  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the 


ties  at  the  Close  of  the  Year  1810.     Is. 

Two  Letters  from  the  Right  Hon. 
G.  Canning  to  the  Earl  Camden.    2s. 

The  Real  State  of'England  in  1809- 
4s.  06, 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  Camden,  con- 
taining a  full,  correct,  and  authentic 

Narrative  of  the  Transactions  connect-  '  By  G.  Lawson,  D.D.    Ss.  6d^ 
ed  with  the  late  Duel.    By  the  Right  ^  .,     r  i-i 

Hon.  G.  Canning.    2s.  '  Senmm  on  the  JubiUe. 

RELIGION.  W.  March's,  preached  at  the  Pa- 

A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  rish  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Read- 
Descrii)tion  and  systematic  Arrange-   ing,  Berks.     Is. 
nient  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divi-         J.  CburchilTs,    at   Henley-upon- 
nity.    By  H.  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.    Ss.  Thames.     ls.6d 


Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice.  By  W.  Magee,  D.D.: 
2  vols.  8vo.     ll. 

Divine  Justice :  a  Sermon,  preach- 
ed before  the  Associated  Churches  in 
Hampshire.    By  S.  Sleigh.     Is. 

Sermons  on  various  relative  Duties. 


T.  Jones's,  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Crcaton.,   Is. 

Rev.  S.  Piffgott's,  at  St.  James*s 
Church,  Latchfard,  Warrington. — 
Is.Ocl. 

W.  Jay's,  in  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath. 
n.6d. 

Rev.  N.  Hollingsworth*s,  A.M.  at 
the  Parish  Church  of  Hartlepool, 
'^     '  is. 


The  Crown  of  pure  Gold,  and  Pa- 
triotism our  surest  Bulwark;  being 
the  Substance  of  Two  Discourses  de- 
livered in  the  Parish  Church  of  All 
Saints,  Maidstone.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Finch,  A.M.    2s. 6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the 
Right  Rev.  Wm.Lord  Bishop  of  St. 

,Asaph,   at    his    Primary   Visitation,    — -    

holden  at  Oswestry,  in  the' County  of  Durham. 

Salop.    By  the  Rev.  D.  HuiJhes,  MA. 

1^^q[\^  voyages  and  travels. 

Eight  Sermons,   preached  at   the  A  Second  Journey  in  Spain,  in  the 

Hon.  R.  Boyle's  Lecture  in  the  Year  Spring  of  1808;  with  Plates.    By  R. 

1802:     By  R.  Bentley.     8vo.     10s.  Semple.     8vo.     8s. 

Fifty-two  Sermons,    upon   several  Continentai  Excursions,  or  Tours 

Occasions.      By    S.   tscattergood.    2  into  Fr^-uce,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 

Vols.  8\'o.     ll.  4s.  many,  in  1782,  1787,  and  17S9;  with 

A  Sermon,  preached  on  the  Death  a  Description  of  Paris  and  the  Gla* 

of  E.  Radcliffe,  Esq.     By  E.  Cogan.  cieres  of  Savoy.     By  the  Rev.T.  Pen> 

is.                       "  nington,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.     15s. 


HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 


Deaths  in  and  near  London. 
SUDDENLY,  at  the  Bull  and 
>!5  Mouth  Inn,  the  Uev.  George 
Henry  Glasse,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Han- 
well,  'Middlesex.  This  unhappy  gen- 
tlcinau  was  about  50  years  of  age. 
'He  was  sometime    a   magistrate  for 


Middlesex,  and  made  himself  remark- 
able, by  his  opposition  to  the  humane 
exertions  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for 
rectifying  the  abuses  of  the  Cold-Bath 
Fields  House  of  Correction,  he  had 
the  misfortune  like^vise,of  fallrng  un- 
der thedi^ptea^r^df  Dr.  f  oftcus,  late 
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Bisbop  of  Loodot),  fn  consequence  of 
interest  made  for  his  pronK>tiot),  by 
means  of  the  not  tious  Mrs.  Clarke. 
Dr.  Glasse  liad  nevertheless  an  ample 
fortune,  but  indulgini;  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  and  iu  f;eneral  ha  hits  of 
expense*  his  pecuniury  embarrass- 
ments>&c.  are  supposed  to  have  prey- 
ed upon  his  mind  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  vras  found  st rang  led  and  sus- 
pended from  tlie  best  pott  at  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  lun,  in  the  city,  where 
he  had  retired,  as  it  was  understood 
■previous  to  his  fcoing  out  of  town. 
ile  ejected  his  death  by  means  of  a 
towel,  and  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

Mr.  Paul  Sandby,  at  the  advanced 
Mgc  of  eiftily-fonr.  He  was  descended 
/roin*  branch  of  the  family  of  Sand- 
by,  of  Babwortb,  Nottinghamshire, 
•od  was  born  at  Nottingham  1732. 
In  1746  be  came  to  London,  and  bar- 
ing an  early  bias  towards  the  arts,  got 
intro«!uced  into  the  drawing-room  of 
-the  Toww.  Thence,  after  two  yeau, 
be  wai  appointed  draughtsman  iinder 
the  impC5*tion  of  Mr.  David  Watson, 
who  was  employed  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Cumberland  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
Highlands.  During  this  excursion 
he  made  several  sketches  from  the 
terriBc  scenery  of  that  romantic  coun- 
iryt  from  which  he  afterwards  made 
a  number  of  small  etchings,  which 
.were  published  in  a  folio  volume. 
From  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  we 
may  account  for  the  bold  and  striking 
style  by  whicrh  the  paintings  of  this 
excellent  artist  are  so  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished. In  1759  he  auitted  this 
employment,  and  residea  with  his 
brother  at  Windsor.  Several  of  the 
most  beautiful  Views  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Windsor  and  Eton  now 
became  the  subjects  of  his  pencil; 
here  alio  be  attamed  that  skill  in  de- 
picting Gothic  architecture,  which 
Sve  so  beautiful  an  efiVct  to  these 
idscapes,  that  Sir  J.  Banks  pur- 
chased them  all  at  a  very  liberal 
price.  Mr.  Sandby  soon  after  attend- 
ed that  creat  naturalist  in  a  tour 
through  North  and  South  Wall's, 
>vhere  hct(K>k  several  sketches,  which, 
he  transferred  to  copper  plates,  and 
n.ade  several  sets  of  nrints  iu  imita- 
tion of  drawings  in  Indian  ink.  In 
I7A5  he  was  one  of  tlie  meoibers  of  an 
academy  which  met  in  St.  Martin's- 
lane,  and  was.  with  5(?vcral  otbers. 


desirous  of  establishing  a  society  oo 
a  broader  basis ;  this  was  strenuottily 
opposed  by  the  celebrated  Hogartk, 

S1)ich  drew  on  him  the  attacks  df  his 
rot  her  artists.  Among  otheis,  Mr^ 
Sandby  (then  a  ^ery  yoimg  mas) 
published  several  prints  in  ridicule 
of  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,'  whii-h,  be 
afterwards  declared,  had  be  knotfii 
|{ogartli*s  merit' as  he  did  sipce,  be 
Would  on  no  account  have  done.  •  Oo 
tlie  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Mr.  Sandby  was  elected  a  royal  aca- 
demician. By  the  recommendatioo 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Marqni» 
pf  Granby  appointed  him,  in  1768, 
chief  drawing  master  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  WooTwich,  which  office 
he  held  till  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
is  needless  to  descant  on  his  merits; 
those  who  have  seen  his  drawings  can 
alone  form  an  adequate  judgment  of 
the  superiority  of  bis  ta>te,  and. the 
brilliancy  of  his  execution. 

-At  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  Sir 
Frederick  Morton  Eden,  Bart,  a  man 
of  distinguished  talents  and  know- 
ledge, particularly  in  political  and 
commercial  subjects,  as  he  has 
shown  in  many  valuable  tracts.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  British 
Constitution,  and  a  staunch  and  stre- 
nuous friend  to  its  principles. — ^This 
i!:entlcman  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Globe  Insurance  Of- 
fice, lie  received  a  considerable  pe- 
cuniary requital  for  his  services,  2nd 
was  appointed  Chairman,' with  the 
house  in,  Pall  Mall  annexed  to  that 
oiHce. 

At  his  house  in  St.  PauPs  Church 
Yard,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  an  emineot 
bookseller.  He  was  an  ornament  to 
his  profession,  and  would  have  been 
an  ornaaient  TO  any  profession.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  generous,  candid,  and 
lil)cral  mind:  he  delighted  in  doing 
good;  the  worthy^ and  the  necessitous 
had  reason  to  bless  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  and  will  long  continue  to  regret 
his  loss.  He  was  on  all  occasions  rea- 
dy to  apply  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  and  for  his 
integrity  and  the  clearness  of  bis 
views,  was  the  perpetual  resort  of  all 
his  con nei-t ions  in  seasons  of  difficul- 
ty and  enibarrassmeuL  His  under- 
stuuding  was  of  the  best  and  souode:>t 
nature;  aud  though  he  was  the  very 
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reverse  of  erery  thing  assuming  and 
o6tentatiout»  yet  those  who  knew  him 
best,  and  were  most  able  to  estimate 
his  talents,  will  readily  bear  testimo** 
ny,  that  they  never  heard  him  say  a 
weak  or  a  foolish  thing,  or  indeed  any 
thing  that  would  have  discredited  the 
lips  of  the  wisestiof  his  contemporaries. 
Accordingly  his  table  was  frequented 
through  successive  years  by  a  succes-> 
«on  of  persons  of  the  greatest  talents, 
learning,  and  genius;  and  the  writer 
of  these  lines  can  cheerfully  bear  wit- 
ness that  all  were  delighted  when  he 
took  his  share  in  the  conversation,  and 
only  regretted  that  the  gentleness  and 
modesty  of  his  nature  led  him  to  do 
it  so  rarely.  He  was  always  found  an 
advocate  on  the  side  of  human  nature 
and  human  virtues,  recommending 
that  line  of  conduct  which  springs 
from  disinterestedness  and  a  liberal 
feeling,  and  maintaining  the  practi- 
<ability  of  such  conduct. 


Opbra.  House* — ^The  entertain- 
ment prepared  at  the  Opera  will  be 
rendered  particularly  interesting  by 
the  magnincenoe  and  splendour  of  tlie 
decorations.  The  public  enter  at  tl>e 
grand  door  to  the  body  of  the  house, 
which- will  exhibit  a  most  brilliant 
appearance.  A  platform  is  thrown 
over  the  Pit,  and  the  Stage  is  convert- 
ed into  a  superb  saloon,  representing 
the  interior  of  an  Opera  Pavilion  in 
the  Chinese  taste.  The  awning  of 
this  beautiful  salqon  is  painted  in  the 
best  style  with  rich  brocade  draperies; 
it  is  supported  by  14  columns.  A  plea^ 
sant  verdant  counti:y  is  seen,  with  a 
temple  in  perspective,  through  the 
columns.  t 

The  interior  of  the  pagodfe,  or  pa- 
vilion, is  ornamented  -by "many  beau- 
tiful figures,  very  finely  executed. 
A  rich  cornice  of  criiii«on  and  gold 
extends  under  the  d^tapery  at  top,  and 
tbe  capitals  of  the  columns  are  sur- 
ix;ounted  by  fourteen  large  dragons^ 
each  suspending  from  the  head  clus- 
ters of  variegated  lamps.  The  dra- 
gons are  painted' in  green- and  gold, 
and  produce  a  grand  effect.  The 
capitals  to  the  xrolvmns  are  formed 
by  grifSns*  heads;  Chinese  bells,  and 
festoons  of  lampff,  of  rich  and  elegant 
.appearance.  The  shaft  of  eadi  column 
is  adorned  witb  wreaths  oi  laurel,  in 
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thte  form  of  civic  crowns.  A  handt 
some  Chinese  gallery  projects  exter*- 
nally  from  the  base  of  each  column^ 
extending  round  the  pavilion;  The 
front  of  this  projection  is  curiously 
formed  by  lattice  work  intermixed 
with  lamps.  Fo%rr  large  Chinese  fi*^ 
gures  in  proper  costume,  are  placed 
on  pedestals  at  right  angles^  and>  in 
addition  to  three  superb  chandeliers 
which  descend  from  the  centre  of  the 
pavilion,  several  large  Chinese  lan- 
terns are  suspended.  These  lanterns 
are  transparent,  and  ornamented  by 
devices  according  with  the  fashion  of 
China.  A  combination  of  such  splen- 
did objects  must  produce  a  most 
luminous  blaze,  and  the  festive  vo- 
taries will  doubtless  fancy  themselres 
in  the  regions  of  fairy  ism,  or  wan- 
dering among,  the  scenes  of  eas^tem 
magnificence.  The  body  of  the  house 
will  be  illuminated  by  a  profusion  of 
lights,  and  the  boxes  adorned  witfi 
rich  draperies,  variegjfted  lamps,  and 
festoons  of  laur.el:  the  royal  ajrms 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  ako 
surrounded  by  laurel  and  brilliant 
ornaments.  In  short,  every  part  of 
this  splendid  Theatre  is  rendered 
worthy  tlie  reception  of  its  loyal  vi- 
sitants. The  concert  and,  coffee- 
rooms  are  laid  out  with  much  taste 
for  supper;  after  Which  the  court  of 
Terpsichore  will  be  removed  to  these 
apartments'.  Most  of  the  band  belojig- 
ing  to  the  orchestra  will  be  rang^ 
near  the  st^e  boxes  on  the  king's 
side. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  has  not 
bcien  neglected ;  a  fine  transparency 
is  displayed,  representing  Fame  holdt 
ing  a  medallion  of  the  king,  with 
other  appropriate  allegorical  figures, 
and  many  lamps  will  decorate  the 
front  of  the  building. 


France.  , 


Op€mng  of  the  Legisiative  Bodi/,  ami 

Speech  of  the  Empennr  and  Kiag,-^ 

From  the  Moniteur.oJ  the  4th  ofDe* 

cetnher,  1        ^       ^     . 

The  Emperor   being  seated,    the 

Members'   of   the    Legislative  Body 

newly  elect  took   their  oaths ;  after 

which  the  Emperor  made  the  follow-^ 

ing^)eech: 

**  (^enttemen    Deputies  of  Depart^ 
ments^iothe  Legistathc Ucd^.'-^iinse 

8T 
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your  lait  sestioD*  I  have  reduc^  Ar-  emperort  mr  predecessors,  and  by 
ragoD  and  Castile  to  submission,  and  uniting  the  Roman  states  to  France ! 
driven  from  Madrid  the  foUacious  **  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  all  the 
government  formed  by  England.  1  kings  asd  sovereigns,  my  allies,  who 
was  marching  upon  Cadiz  and  Lis-  have  given  me  so  many  prooft  of  the 
bon,  when  I  was  under  the  necessity  constancy  of  their  friendship,  have 
of  treading  back  my  steps,  and  of  acquired,  and  shall  acquire,  a  fresh 
planting  my  eagles  on  the  rampartt  increase  of  territory .-^Tbe  Illyriaa 
of  Vienna.  Three  iponths  have  seen  Provinces  stretch  the  frontiers  of  my 
the  rise  and  termination  of  this  fourth  great  empire  to  the  Saave.  Contl- 
Punic  war.  Accustomed  to  the  de-  guous  to  the  empire  of  Constantino* 
Totedness  and  courage  of  my  armies,  pie,  I  shall  find  myself  in  a  situation 
I  niust»  nevertheless,  under  these  cir-  to  watch  over  the  first  interests  of  my 
cumstances,  acknowledge  the  particu-  commerce  in  the  Mcfditerranean,  tbc 
Jar  proofs  of  affection  which  my  so^-  Adriatic,  and  the  Levant.  I-willpro- 
diers  of  Germany  have  given  m^—  tect  the  Porte,  if  the  Porte  withdraw 
The  genius  of  France  conducted  the  herself  from  the  fatal  iniuence  of 
English  army — It  has  terminated  its  England.  I  shall  know  how  to  punish 
projects  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  her  if  she  offer  herself  to  be  governed 
Walcheren.  In  that  important  pe*  by  conning  and  perfidious  counsdSb 
riod  I  remained  400  leagues  distant,  X  have  wisl^d  to  give  the  Swiss  n»> 
certain  of  the  new  glory  which  my  tion  a  new  proof  of  my  esteem,  by  an- 
people  would  acquire,  and  of  the  grand  nexing  to  my  titles  tmit  of  their  Me- 
character  they  would  display.  My  diator,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  aU 
hopes  have  not  been  deceived.  I  owe  uneasiness  endeavoured  to  be  spread 
particular  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  the  amons  that  brave  people.— Holland, 
departments  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  placed  between  England  and  Prance, 
the  north.  Frenchmen  !*  every  one  is  equally  bruised  by  them.  Yet  she 
that  shall  oppose  you  shall  be  con-  is  the  debouche  of  the  principal  afte- 
quered  and  reduced  to  submission,  ries  of  my  empire.  Changes  will  bc- 
Tf  our  grandeur  shall  be  increased  by  come  necessary  ;  the  safety  of  my 
the  hatred  of  your  enemies.  You  frontiers,  and  the  well  understood  ia- 
have  before  you  long  years  of  glory  terests  of  the  two  countries,  imperi- 
and  prosperitv.  You  have  the  force  onsly  require  them.  Sweden  has  lost, 
and  energy  of  the  Hercules  of  the  An-  by  her  alliance  with  England,  after  a 
cients.  I  have  united  Tuscany  to  the  disastrous  war,  the  finest  and  most  im- 
Empire.  The  Tuscans  were  worthy  portantofber  provinces.  Happy  would 
ofit  by  the  mildness  of  their  character,  it  have  been  for  that  nation,  if  the 
bv  the  attachment  their  ancestors  have  wife  prisce  that  governs  ber  now  had 
diwavs  shewn  us,  and  by  the  services  ascended  the  throne  some  years  sooner, 
they  have  rendered  to  European  civi-  This  example  proves  anew  to  kings 
Uzation.  that  the  alliance  of  England  is  the 

**  History  pointed  out  to  me  the  sorest  preface  of  ruin.  My  ally  and 
conduct  i  ought  to  pursue  towards  friend,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  has 
Rome:  the  popes  become  sovereigns  united  to  his  vast  empire,  Finland, 
of  part  of  Italy,  have  constantly  shewn  Mcddavia,  Walkchia,  and  a  "dis- 
themselves  enemies  of  every  prepon-  trict  of  Gallicia.  I  am  not  jealous  of 
derating  power  in  the  peninsula,  they  anything  that  can  produce  good  to 
have ,  empleyed  their  spiritual  power  that  empire.  My  sentiments  for  its 
toinjureit  It  was  then  demonstrated  illustrious  sovereign  are  in  oniaoa 
to  n>e  that  thie  spiritoal  infiuence  with  my  policy, 
exercised  in  my  states  by^  foreign  *'  When  I  shallshe^  myself  be- 
sovereigu,  wan  contrary  to  the  tnde-  yond  the  Pyrenees,  the  frightened 
peiidtoce  of  France,  to  the  dignity  leopard  will  fiy  to  the  ocean  to  avoid 
and  safety  of  my  throne. '  However,  shame,  defeat,  and  death.  The  tri- 
as  I  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  the  umph  of  my  arms  will  be  the  tri^nipb 
spiritual  influence  of  lEe  descendants  of  the  genius  of  good  pver  that  of 
of  the  first  p^tors,  I  could  not  conci-  evil,  of  moderation,  order,  and  m«- 
-liaite  these  grand  interests,  but  b^  an-  rality,  over  civil  war,  anarchy,  and 
'nulling  the  donative  of  the  French  the  Sad  passions.    My  fslendsh'jp  and 
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**  -protection  will,  I  bope,  restore  tran-  rangeiiient  for  the  retreat  appeared  to 

*  quill ity  and  bappiaess  to  the  people  me  to  be  »o  excellent#  that  I  have 
*■  of  Spain.  given  my  full  appfobatioa  to  the 
*5        ••  Gentlemen  Deputies  of  Depart*  whole. 

^'  ments  to  the  Legislative  Body,  I  have  It  has  blown  an  exceedingly  heavy 

^  directed  my  minister  of  the  interior  gale  of  wind  from  the  westward  since 

'f   to    lay  before  you  the  history  of  the  my  arrival  in  these  Roads»  which  has 

^-   legislation,  of  the  administration,  and  prevented  my  going  as  1  intended  to 

'«-   of  the  finances  of  the  year  just  ex*  the  division  under  Commodore  Owen 

!*>   ^ired ;  you  will  see  that  all  the  ideas  I  in  the  Slough  Passage,  and  the  same 
had  conceived  for  the  amelforation  of  cause  has  prevented  much  communi* 

i'     my  people  have  been  followed  with  cation  here. 

a    the  greatest  activity ;  that  in  Pans,  at  1  have  not   received  any  rcpurts 

R    in  most  other  distant  parts  of  my  em*  from  the  Roompot,  but  I  aeud  an  ex- 

1     ptre,  the  war  has  not  produced  any  de-  tract  of   a  letter  from  Commodore 

*  lay  in  the  public  works.  The,  mem*  Owen^  addressed  to  Rear-Admirar 
t^  bers  of  my  council  of  state  will  sub-  Otway,  which  will  inform  you  of  the 
If  mit  to  you  different  projects  of  law,  proceedings  of  that  officer  with  the 
•■     and  especiallv  the  law. upon  the  finan-  ibrce  under  his  orders. 

b     ces;  you  will  see  in  it  their  prospe-  '  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

rous    condition.     1  demand  of   my  (Signed)        R.J.  Str^IlOHAK. 

s     people  no  new  sacrifice,  though  cir-  ^          *»/    !•      »  ^j 

:      idmstances  have  obliged  me  to  dou*  (^^'ST^  ^ff  ^'2^^^''''' 

:;      ble  my  miUtary  means,"  ^^^'  ^ ^»  *^"^- 

..».._^  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  cora- 

>      ^                 r^                ^  .f    ^  municatc  to  you  such  circumstances 

.      OrnciAL  Details  of  the  Opsaa*  ^s  have  occurred  previous  to  your  ar* 

\          TioNS  of  the  British  Forces  m  rival,  and  subsequent  to  my  last  offi- 

Holland.  ^I^j  communication. 

[Concluded  from  p. ^54.]  The   transports  necessary   for  the 
\            Admiralty  Ofice,  Dec,  19,  1809-  embarkation  of  the  army  haviDg  ar* 
k       »>.      .  L        c    xl'  \.  .1.    /.I.     .  rived  the '«5th  ult.  on  the  following 
\      Dispatches,  of  which  the  following  are  .day  the  measures  that  I  had  prevN 
copies  and  extracts,  have  been  re*  ^^^Xy  concerted  with  Lieut-General 
ceived  by  Jphn  Wilson    Croker,  Don,  for  the  destruction  of  the  basin, 
;           f^'  Secretary  to   the  Admiralty,  arsenal,  and  sea  defences  of  Flushing, 
from    Rear-admiral     Sir    Kichard  agreeable  to   instructions   from   the 
J          J.St^achan,Bar^andK,B.  Ea,l  of  Liverpool,  dated  the  13th, 
Jfi.  M.  S,  Btake,  in  Flushing  and  received  on  the  17th#  were  begun. 
J                            fioads,  Dec,  13,  I8O9.  On  this  service  six  hundred  sea- 
Si  R,WI  9vaile4  myself  of  Vice- Ad-  men  and  artificers  from  the  fleet  were 
I       miral  Campbell's  order  of  the  Jason  employed,  under  the  orders  of  Capt, 
to  conyey  pie  to  Flushing  j  and  as  Moore,  of  his  Majesty's  «hip  Marl- 
soon  as  it  moderated  on  the  9th,  in  borough, assisted  by  Capts.  Tomlin- 
the  afternoon,  I  hoisted  my  flag  on  soq  apd  Henderson,  of  the  fire-ship 
board  that  ship,  and,  accompanied  by  service*    The  navy  having  completed 
the  Idas  cutter,  proceeded  tp  this  an-  the  port^n  of  work  allotted  to  them, 
chorale,  where  1  arrjved  on  the  pyepr  ^n4  Ljeut-rCplonel  Pilkingtopt  com- 
ing of  the  10th.  mandjng  the  Hoyal  Engiijeers,  hav- 
I  found  Rear- Admiral  Otway  with  jng  reported  to  L4eut-General    Don 
the  squadron  here;  he  had  embarked  that  his  mines  for  the  destruction  pf 
tHetroop3,  and  put  every  thing  in  a  the  gates  and  piers  at  the  entrance  of 
state  of  preparation  for  retiring  from  the  basin  wer^  ready,  the  whole  of  the 
Walcheren,  whenever  the  wind   be-  army,  with  thfs  exception  of  the  rear* 
came   favourable.    The  arsenal  and  guards,  was' en)barked  on  the  after- 
works  about  the  bason  at  Flushing  soon  of  the  Qth  jnst. 
having  been  destroyed  on  that  day.  The  mines  were  explocje^l  yesterday 
The  inclosed  letter  from  the  Rear-  at  low  water,  and  appear  to  have  fully 
Admiral  will  inform  you  of  the  par-  answered  their  object:  thp  wboje  of 
ticulars  of  his  proceedija&s :  his  ar-  the  east  side  of  the  basiii  hacl  beem 
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preirioiMly  copapMoIy  destroyed*  but 
%» the  port  of  Flusbing,  Dvest  of  the 
Vasin,  iiQ*  considerably  below  the 
high- water  mark,  any  material  injury 
of  the  west  bank  would  have  caused 
the  imn>ediate  inundation  of  the  whole 
town  i  therefore  our  work  on  that  side 
ha&beea  contined  to  the  demolition 
of  the  careening  wharf  and  pits. 

It  wa$  at  first  intended  to  defer  the 
burning  of  the  storehouse  and  other 
buildings  in  the  arsenal  until  our 
Bqal  departure,  but  from  the  proba- 
bility that  with  a  strong  east  wind  the 
flames  might  communicate  to  the 
town,  the  whole  was  set  fire  to  yester* 
day,  apd  is  totally  destroyed. 

Thq»,  Flushing  is  rendered  useless 
to  the  en^my  as  a  naval  arsenal  *,  and 
the  bas^n,  vrbich  afforded  very  sectie 
retreat  for  several  ships  of  the  line 
during  the  winter,  is  tor  the  present 
eflfectually  destroyed,  and  can  only 
be  restored  by  great  labour,  and  at 
an  imnjiense  expense* 

I  cannot  conclude  without  express- 
ing my  great  obligations  to  Captain 
Moore,  lor  the  able  assistance  he  has 
rendered  me  in  the  performance  of  a 
very  cpmplicated  service;  and  he 
speaks  in  tcrips  highly  satisfactory  of 
the  conduct  of  Capt.  Tofnlinson  and 
H^ndei>on,and  the  other  ofBcers  wboi 
served  under  bis  orders  on  shore> 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &cc, 

W.A.Otway,  Rear-Admiral- 
Rear-Adm.  Sir  U.  Strachan,  IL.h. 

Commaader-m-Chlef,  &c. 

Cfyde,  in  the  Veer  Gat, 
Dec.  8,  18()9. 
Sir, — Last  night  the  enemy  work- 
ed very  hard  at  the  battery  on  Wool- 
veirsd^ke,  notwithstanding  the  conti- 
nued fire  kept  on  it. 

At  day-light,  this  morning,  it  was 
found  he  had  opened  four  embrasures 
in  it.     Captain   Carteret,    therefore, 

Eusbed  two  subdivisions  of  the  gun- 
oats  forward  against  it,  which  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  demolishing  two 
of  the  cmbrasufes,  and  in  injuring 
the  others  very  materially. 
•  Ab\)ut  noon,  three  mortars  were 
brought  down,  and,  with  a  ficld'-piece, 
c.pei>ed  against  our  vessels  (the  brigs 
more  especially);  but,  after  about  an 
hour's  nrin";,  in  which  their  shells 
were  thrown  with  some  precision,  but 
ifithvut  effect,  they  were  completely 


silenced,  and  «UotirYesseb  kept  their 
ground. 

About  this  time  the  guard-boats  ea* 
tcred  the  Cross- Chan  net  which  unites 
•the  two  passes  of  Woolversdyke,  to 
endeavour  to  tow  off  a  flat-boat,  which 
was  lost  last  night  from  the  Pallas's 
stern,  being  swampt  and  overset; 
they  got  her  in  tow,  but  she  was  fast 
aground,  and  could  not  be  moved. 
The  enemy's  troops  were  in  number 
behind  the  Dyke,  aiul  a  considerable 
fire  of  musketry  was  exchanged  with 
them,  I  believe  without  efiect  on 
either  side ;  some  few  shots  struck  our 
boats. 

The  enemy's  advanced  gun  boats 
appeared  to  lie  close  together,  and  I 
oraered  two  of  the  Clyde's  boats  to 
advance  into  the  passage,  and  throw 
some  rockets  that  way,  in  order  that 
the  occasion  might  be  taken  to  recon- 
•lioitre  them  more  closely. 

I  find  the  enemy's  batteries  are  not 
so  far  in  advance  as  1  had  supposed, 
and  that  their  gun  boats  are  not  nearer 
than  Cortjen.  They  are,  however, 
erecting  a  battery  on  a  point  of  the 
Dyke,  which  commands  the  Chan- 
nel, about  halfway  between  that  place 
and  the  outer  battery. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen,  Commodore. 
Rear- Admiral  Otway,  &e. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Commodore 
Owen  to  Rear-Admiral  Otway^  dated 
Clyde ^  in  the  Veer  Gat,  B^c.  9, 1 8Q9. 
If  the  enemy  molest  our  retreat,  we 
feel  a  confidence  in  our  strength,  and 
the  spirit  of  my  people  wilTnot  let 
him  tread  upon  our  heels..    It  is  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  I  will  eBdeavour 
to  regulate  it  so  far  as  to  avoid  com- 
mitting them  improperly. 

E.W.  C.E.Owen. 

Favourite  Cutter,  qfTer  Fier, 
Dec.  11,  IS09. 
Sir,-— I  am  happy  to  find,  by  a  re- 
port thfs  day  from  Captain  Carteret, 
that  the  exertions  of  our  gun-bor^*s 
have  completely  succeeded  in  prevent^ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  enemv  on  the 
Woolversdyke.  I  infoniied  feear-Ad- 
miral  Otway  that  the  duty  being  hea- 
vy on  the  division  of  gun-boats  io 
advance;  I  had  ordered  tliat  of  Act- 
ing Captain  Rich  to  relieve,  it.  This 
w:45>  tloue,  and  to  day  every  enabrasiir^ 
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«]ire  the  enemy  Itad  ope»ed  is  ttid  to  d«r  tbe  present  circa mitancef,  everf 

be  completely  levelled  by  their  fire.       thiag  should  be  tried  to  keep  it  back, 

(Signed)     E.  W.  C.  R.  Owek.  and  the  gun-boats  have  done  it  well, 

Rcar-Adm.  SirU.Stmhan,B«rt.  I^  f^e  en«»«y  >»  our  retreat  treads 

&c.  Sec.  Ac.  too  close  on  us,  we  feel  confident  in 

our  strength,  and  can  form  as  good  « 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Commodore  front  as  our  channel  will  allow.  Feel- 

Owen,  dated  Favourite,  offTer  Fier,  i^g  the  necessity  for  my  being  myself 

Dec,  1 1,  I8O9.  in  the  rear,  I  have  hoisted  my  pendant 

The  enemy  was  very  busy  with  the  in  the  Favourite  cutter,  leaving  the 

battery  on  Woolversdyke,  which,  if  cAre  of  the  Clyde  to  my  first  lieute- 

completed,  would  have  rendered  tbe  nant.    This,  I  trust,  you  will  approve 

post  I  had  taken  ou  that  side  a  very  of. 

uneasy  oue-^  1  therefore  thought,  un-  (Signed)    E.  W.  C.  H.  Owek. 

PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES. 

ESSEX.  son,  (who,  likcBede,  by  his  piety  and 

DIED.}    At  Copford,  near  Col-  virtue,    acouired   the  appellation  of 
Chester,  the  Rev.  lobn  Kelly,  Venerable;}  and  promoted  by  the  ac« 
LL.  D.  rector  of  that  parish,  and  one  tive  zeal  of  his  successor.  Bishop  Hil* 
of  his  Majesty*s  justices  of  the  peace  desley,  Mr.  Kelly  was  ordained,  upon 
for  the  county  of  Essex.    Dr.  Kelly  a  title  from  tbe  episcopal  congrega- 
waa  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Myi,  upon  iion  at  Air,  where  he  resided  (respect- 
which  he  reflected  no  ordinary  degree  ed  by  all  who  knew Tiim,)  until  tl^e 
of  honour,  by  his  abilities,  his  ac-   Duke  of  Gordon  engaged  bim  to  be 
quirements,  and  his  truly  exemplary   tutor  to  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
c.onduct  as  a  divine  and  a  scholar,   ley,   whose  studies  he  superintended 
He  prosecuted  his  classical  studies  un-  at  Eton  and  Cambridge;  and  after- 
der  that  atile  master,  and  highly  re-  wards  he  accompanied  thdt  young  no- 
spectable  character,  the  late  Rev.  Phi-  bleman  on  the  tour  of  the  continent, 
lip  Moore,  of  Douglas;  whose  indefa-   Soon  after  his  return,  Mr.  Kelly  gra« 
tigable  coadjutor  he  afterwards  be-  duated  at  Cambridge;  and  again  vi« 
came*  in  the  important  work  of  revis-  sited  the  continent,   with  two  others 
ing,  correcting,  transcribing,  and  pre-  of  his  pupils.    In  the  course  of  a  few 
paring  for  the  press,  the  (manuscript)  months,  after  his  return,  he  was  pre- 
Cramlation  of  the  holy  scriptures  into  sented  with  the  rectory  of  Ardieigb, 
the  Manks  language;  the  imuression  in  Essex;  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
of  which  (comprising  all  the  nooks  of  Copford,  in  the  same  county;    the 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  two  former  of   which   he  resigned  some 
of  the  Apocryphal  books)  he  a^sosu-  years  since.    From  the  time  that  he 
perintended  at  Whitehaven,  in  the  entered  into  the  ministry,  it  might 
capacity  of  corrector;    to  which,  on  truly  be  said,  that**  He  made  the  gar- 
the  recommendation  of  the  last-men-  ment  of  holiness  honourable.^*     Dr. 
tioned  gentleman,   he  was  appointed  Kelly  (we  believe)  died  in  the  58th 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris-  vear  of  his  age.     "  A  good  life  hath 
tian  Knowledge;  the  patrons  of  that  but  a  few  days;  but  a  good  name  en- 
impression,  as  of  every  subsequent  re-  dureth  forever."     He  has  left  a  mo- 
ligious  work  connected  with  it.    Dr.  nument  of  his  erudition  in  that  branch 
Kelly  also  superintended  the  printing^  of  the  Celtic,  in  his  Manks  Grammar, 
pf  an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  which  was  expected  to  be  followed  by 
Prayer,  and  Bishop  Wilson's  Treatise  a  much  larger  work,  a  Manks  Voca- 
on  the  Sacrament,  all  in  the  Manks-  bulary;some  months  ago  announced 
language;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  as  being  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 
**  labours  in*^'  this  **  vineyard,"  he  had  A  large  edition  (the  4th)  of  the  Book 
transcribed  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  of  Common  Prayer,  printed  under  the 
Testament  thr^e  several  times,  before  patronage,  and  by  the  munificence  of 
he   had  attained   his    twenty-second  the  Society,  (at  the  earnest  solicita- 
year!  On  the  completion  of  this  cha-  tion  of  Bishop  Crigan),  from  the  cor- 
ritablework,  begun  by  Bishop  Wil*  rected  copy  of  Dr.  Kelly,  was  finished 
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at  Whitehaven,  and  sent  to  the*  Is]e 
of  Man,  only  about  six  weeks  ago.  Of 
twenty -seven  clergymen,  concerned 
in  the  translation  of  the  Manks  Sprip- 
toresy  since  the  year  1760,  three  only 
are  now  living.  These  are  the  trans- 
lators of  the  book  of  Judges  and 
Ruth;  Ecdesiastes ;  and  the  Minor 
Prophets,  from  Joel  to  tne  end. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died,}  At  hit  house,  in  Marlborough 
Buildings,  Bath,  John  Monck,  Esq. 
in  his  75th  year,  upwards  of  forty 
years  a  resident  in  this  city.  Many 
will  recollect  with  regret  the  urbanity 
of  his  manners^  his  cultivated  taste, 
and  his  various  and  extensive  attain- 
mehts  in  literary  subjects.  The  hos- 
pitals and  other  charitable  institutions 
m  this  city  have  lost  in  him  a  warm 
patron  and  constant  benefactor.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  third  and  youne- 
est  branch  of  his  family ;  and  descend- 
ed of  the  ancient  house  of  tht  Moncks 
of,Pothridge  in  Qevonshire.  -  The 
foonder  of  nis  family  in  England  was 
Guillaume  Moyne,  one  of  the  Nor- 
mon  adventurers  under  William  the 
Coi^ueror.  Guillaume  Moyne  ob- 
tai4)cd  for  his  fee  the  manor  6f  Poth- 
ridge:  this  manor  continued  in  the 
name  and  family  of  tl»e  Moncks  till 
the  year  1688.— The  decoded  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Antbonv  Monck, 
the  grandfather  of  General  Mouck. 

WALES. 

Loftgevily* — Sarah  Williams,  in  her 
108t]i  year,  is  now  living  in  a  small, 
but  neat  and  comfortable  cottage,  at 
the  foot  of  that  celebrated  eminence, 
called  Brent Torr,  situated  about  half 
way  between  Tavistock  and  Lid  ford. 
The  writer  of  this  article  visited  her 
in  the  month  of  August  I809,  and 
found,  after  a  little  conversation,  that 
her /acuities  were  but  little  impaired; 
her  hearing  was  perfect,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  glasses,  she  coald  read 
tolerably  well :  her  person  was  by  no 
means  emaciated.  She  lias  been  un- 
able  to  walk  for  the  last  6ve  years,  yet 
appears  not  deficient  in  strength; 
otlierwise  she  has' enjoyed  very  good 
health  during  the  whole  course  of  her 
life,  and  has  never  lived  out  of  the 
parish  of  Brent  Torr,  or  of  the  one  ad- 
joiiiing.  Within  these  few  years  she 
has  cut  five  teeth,  three  of  which  re- 
main, together  with  ten  or  twelve  old 
on^s.  Her  diet  consists,  principally, 
«l^roths  and  other  nourishing  things. 


She  has  had  twelve  children,  the  eld- 
est of  whom,  now  living,  is  in  bis 
8ed  year,  and  is  a  strong,  Irale-looking 
old  man.  She  is  attended  by  a  daugh« 
ter,  who  is  upwards  of  60  years  of  age, 
and  from  whose  active  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance there  is^every  probability  she 
will  attain  the  great  age  of  her  mother. 
When  she  feels  languid  or  faint,  she 
sntells  to  wormwood,  which  speedily 
refreshes  her.  In  the  younger  part  of 
her  life,  she  was  employed  as  a  aomes- 
tic  in  a  farm-house,  and  was  always 
accustomed  to  very  early  rising,  to 
which  she  attributes,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  attainment  of  her  extraordi- 
nary age.  She  is  now  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish.  Many  persons 
are  attracted,  by  curiosity,  to  her  re- 
sidence, and  from  their  liberality  she 
is  enabled  to  procure  many  little  com- 
fbrts,  of  which,  from  the  small  allow- 
ance from  the  parisfa,^  she  would  other- 
wise be  deprived^ 

IRELAND, 

Dkd.'i  On  the  30th  of  November^ 
at  Ballymoyer  Lodge,  near  Newry, 
Martha,  the  wife  of  Marcus  Synnot, 
Esq.  in  the  S6th  year  of  her  age.  She 
had  bom  bodily  sufi^rings  for  many 
years,  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation.  A  lii^eri ng  and  hopelesa 
disease  led  her,  gradually,  to  the 
totnb.  Her  mind  was  fortified  by  re- 
ligion under  the  severe  affliction  of 
being  torn  from  an  infant  family  of 
^ve  children.  The  murmur  of  dis» 
content  was  never  heard  from  her  lips. 
Yet,  if  it  was  an  error  sometimes  to 
drop  a  tear  as  she  anticipated  the 
awful  separation,  that  error  was  hers. 
There  doubtless  have  been*  and  are 
now,  and  will  be  hereafter,  hearts  as 
pure,  minds  as  ingenuous,  manners  as 
interesting,  and  virtue  as  active,  as 
she  possessed:  but  seldom  can  we 
meet  with  that  rare  combination  which 
was  found  in  her  Her  character  was 
compounded  of  all  that  is  amiable  in 
human  nature.  Yet,  as  she  was  hu- 
man she  could  not  be  faultless.  The 
interesting  simplicity  of  her  character 
preserved  a  fine  and  general  harmony 
with  all  her  actions.  In  moments  of 
respite  from  corporeal  buffering,  the 
natural  gaiety  of  her  age  would  dis- 
play itself,  and  fascinated  all  who 
witnessed  it:  but  she  had  a  higher 
charm  for  tUose  who  could  feel  it,  ie 
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tlie  tender  sympathy  of  ber  nature,  in 
Iter  pensive  morality,  in  her  elevated 
conceptions  of  virtue. 

Martha  I  during  those  hours  of  hap- 
piest intercourse,  which  he,  whose 
band  has  faintly  traced  this  tablet. to 
^our  memory,  once  enjoyed  with;  you. 


how  little  did  he  think  that  it  would 
ever  be  his  office  to  record  your 
death  I  But  it  is, so:  and  the  only 
consolation  that  presents  itself,  is  the 
pious  hope  of  a  re- union  which  no 
time  can  destroy  nor  any  accident 
disturb.  W.  M. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BANKRUPTCIES, 
Nov,  92,  to  Dec.  «0,  I809,  inclusive. 
{^Extractedfrom  the  London  Oose^to.]— — T^e  Solicitors*  Names  are  between  Parentheses, 


ALEXANDER  I.  Duke-sUeet,  Aid- 
gate,  broker,  (Isaacs,  Beves>Mark. 
Asbee,  T,  Old  North-street,  Red  Lion- 
square,  merchaiir,  (Lee,  Castle-street). 
Atfrent  W.  Romford,  victualler,  (Holmes 
and  Co.  Mark  lane).  Anderson  W.  Sal- 
ford,  stone-mason,  (Foulkes  and  Co;Gra]rV 
Iiin).  Abell  £.  Old  Ford,  bailder,  (Crosse, 
New-Inn).  Anstead  T.  Wakefield,  inn- 
kee{»er,  (Battye,  Chaacery-laae). 

Bradley    W.    Huddersfield,    victualler, 


coates,  grocer,  (Edmunds  and  Son,  Ex- 
chequer-office of  Pleas).  Da\isG.  Broad- 
street,  chapman,  (Relli/,  Stafford-row). 

Eggington  J.  Paul-street,  gold-smith, 
(Phipps,  Gutter-lane). 

Folo  W.  Cherry-garden-street,  timber* 
merehant,  (Hatton,  Dean-street).  Frod&- 
ham  J.  Kingsgate-street,  watchmaker, 
(Davies,  Warwick-street). 

Godfrey  S.  Liverpool,  straw-hat-manu- 
facturer, ( Windle,  John-streat).     Grove  P. 


(Battye,  Chancery-lane).    Barratt  B.  Lyn-    Cardiff,    Glaraorpin,    straw- hat-manufac- 
ioflAe,  butcher/rSheDDard  and  Co.  Bed-   turer,  (Mawley,  Dorset-slreet). 


Hett  W.  Leeds,  wooistapler,  (Lambert 
and  Sons,  Haiton-garden).  Hawkins  R. 
Bridge  water,  innkeeper,  (Blandford,  ]^iti«- 
court-buiidings).  Hodgkinson  W.  East 
Retford,  ironmonger,  (Hannam,  East  Rm- 
ford).  Hirst  J.  Bristol,  grocer,  (Price  and 
Co.  Lincoln's-Inn). 

Inskipp  J.  jun.  Battle,  carpenter,  (Greg- 


cojn!>e,  batcher,  (Sheppard  and  Co.  Bed- 
ford-row). Bull  W.  Bristol,  grocer,  (James, 
OrayVInn-square).  Burton  J.  New-Cross, 
dealer  and  chapman,  ( Wasbrough,  Warn- 
fbrd-court).  Burgess  T.  Hungerford, 
Berks,  butcher,  (King,  Bedford-row). 
Bell  J.  Bell  J.  and  Harrop  W.  Longtown, 
Cumberland,  manufacturers,  (Wordsworth 

and  Co.  Stapje-Inn).     Billings  S.  Liver-  -.  -^    -  *       ,       -  x   -  .        --   _  - 

pcol,hosier,(Blakelock  and  Co.  Temple).  »?«*  and  Co.  Angel-court).  Ivey  J  Crc 
Baker  J.  Kingstanley,  baker,  (ChUtoii,  diion,  Devon,  linen-draper,  (Williams, 
ExchequeMffice).     Bennet  J..  Plymouth,  *^J  Lionsquare).  ^  ,,,       . 

haberdasher,  { WillU  and  Co.  Warnford-  ^/®"""1S=1  •»•  Denmark  court,  (Mannmg, 
court).  Bishop  S.  Cheltenham,  haber-  Clement  s-Imi).  Jeffrey  J  East-India 
dasher,  (Berry,  Bucklerebury).  Barrow  R.  Chambers,  merchant,(Grubb,GreatQaeen- 
Long-Dean  Mill,  Wilts,  paper-maker,  f.^,^0-  .  J^"*^*"^  ^-  Cow-court,  Rother- 
<Highmoor>  Bush.Iane).  BuffinE.Buck-  *"^5«»  timber-merchant,  (Carter^  Vept. 
ingtum,  Itnen-draner,  (Bourdillon  and  Co.       ?J'.        .  ,    «r    «      .  .  ... 

Littl^  Friday-street).  Kirkpatrick  W.  Bread-street-hiH,  mer- 

CundyM.WGreatMarlborough-st«^^^ 
•urveyor,(Trickey,F^wlan^  warehousemen, (Kurd, Temple).'   King^ 

L?i5r:S'  Calfrri^tf^^^^^^^  f-r^  groce;:(Bleidale^ani.Co.  ^1 

l?*^h^J^.^\^^K^''K''"*'^'''''''^--^°''"  Lurcock    T.    Settingbourne.     woolen- 

mfo^C^k^^^Jo   °''cS;k    jTt'  draper,  (Atkmson,  Castle-street).     £fe  R. 

\^       '€,!^i^     ^u  .y    ,z^  Li  0<»weiUtreet-ioA6,     builder,     (Charsler. 

Mary   Stratford,  Bow,  butcher,  (Hardmg,  Mark-lane)                                        ^^^^» 

Primro«e..treet).  Clancjr  W.  St  Mary  MiU,  S.Stamford,  upholsterer, (Chilton. 
Axe,  merchant,  ( Wild,  jun.  Castle  street).   Exchequer-office).  l^n^iwn, 

Duttoa  J.  KnapperVgate,  Stoke-upon-  Nicholson  F.  East  Retford,  mercer,  (Ex- 
Trent,  chapman,  rBarbor,  Fetter-lane),  ley  and  Co  Fumivars-Inh).  Newuum  J. 
Dodgson,  J.  Pocklington,  cornfactor,  Bishop^gate-street  Without:,  linen-draper: 
(Evans,  Hatton-g^den).  M*Dowall  W.  (Parton,  Walbrook). 
Tottenham-court  road, linen-draper, (Mad-  Phillips  B.  Hay,  Brecon,  shopkeepet, 
dock  and  Co.  LincolnVInn).  Dibdiu  C.  (James,  GiayVInn-square).  Paull  S. 
Strand,  music-seller,  (Wood,  Richmond-  Laleham,  baker,  (Taylor,  Field-court, 
buildings).  Dean  R.  Bow, baker,  (Wilson,  GrayVlnn).  Peel  C.  King-street,  ware- 
Pevoa3hir«.str«et).      Diasdile  J.    Scul-  kouseman,  (Spurr,  Holborn-court).  Fri^t 
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M.  and  J.  Thiomey-Hreet;  eoteh-makersy  livery  9tabIe*']eeeper,(Kii49ht»Higti-»treet). 

(Patten,  Cro6s-9treet).    Parry  H.Li verp9ol>  Suddone  J.  Wood-street,  hosier,  (Field, 

merchant,  (Bennett,  Dean^»-court).  Wood-street).      Strutt  J.    Little  Queeo- 

Richardson  J.  Wefitminster-bridge-road,  street,  statioocr,  (Denton  and  Co.  GrayV 

livery      stable  keeper,     (Benton,     Union-  Inn-square).      Shelley  G.  M.    St.   Mary, 

street).      Hoberls  G.  Heights,    Almond-  Whitechapel,  hosier,  (Loxley,Cheapside). 

bury,colton-nianufacturer,  (Battye,  Chan-  Sherwood,  J,  W.  Newgate-street,  cheese- 

cery-lane).        Redpath,    A.      Philip-lane,  monger,  (Willet  and  Co.  Finsbury -square), 

builder,  (Palmer  and  Co.  Copthall-court).  Smith  J.  Leeds,  grocer,  (Sykes  anrid  Co. 

kichards  M.  Vauxhall,  Warwick,    dealer  New-Inn).     Spencer  J.  Manchester,  vic- 

and  chapman,  (Webb  and  Co  Birming-  tualier,  (Cardwell,  Manch«8ler).     Smith  J. 

ham)       Russell  T.   Dursley,  Gloucester,  North  Warnborough,  sackmaker,  (Hector, 

innkeeper,  ( Price  and  Co    LincolnVlnn).  Petersfield).    Singer S.  Wesibury, clothier, 

Rhodes  W.  Saddleworth,  dealer  and  chap-  (Davies,  Lothbury). 

roan,  (Battye,  Chancery -lane).  Randall  W.  Tuson  J.  Mile-end,  New  Town,  builder, 
Stockbridge,  wine  and  brandy  mercliant,.  (Burt  and  Co.  John-street).       Thornton 

( Wainwright,  PeckVbuildings,  Temple).  W.  Devonshire-street,  late  of  Cadiz,  mer- 

Symons  J.  Cheapside,  milliner,  (Wild,  chant,  (J.  and  W.  Richardson,  New-Inn), 

jun.   Castle-street).      Scott  E.    Chandos-  Weaver    W.     Rood  lane,      merchant, 

street,    shoemaker,    (Wood,    Richmond-  (Kirkham,  Shorter's-conrt).      Woolgar  R. 

buildings).     SwindallJ.  Pendleton,  Eccles,  West  Cowes,  smith,  (Tarrant,  Chancery- 

(Ellis, Chancery-lane).  Sheppard  A.Leeds,  lane).    Wooten  G.  Noithchurch,    Herts. 

milliner,  (Wilson,  Greville-street).     Spic-  staw  hat-dealer,  (Mayhew,  Syroond's-Inn). 

kernell.  Seven  Oakes,  innkeeper,  (Flex-  Wilson  H.  and  Lightfbot  J.Nottingham, 

ney.   Chancery-lane).     Shelton  J.  Great  hosiers,  (Bolton    and  Co.    Nottfngham). 

Tew,  Oxford,  timber-merchant,  (Hackett,  Whiteman  R.  Brighthelmstoa,  Vtetusaiter, 

Chancery-lane).     Sadler  R  South  Shields,  (Ellis  Hatton-gardefi).    Ware  E.  Cfoeap- 

nierchant,  (Bell  and  Co.  Bow-lane).     Sat-  side,     milliner,    (V'P'elch,   Nkbolaa-lAW^. 
terthwaite  I.  Tamworth,    wine-merchant,.  Williams  A.  Cheltenham,  jeweller,  (Har- 

(Dawes,  Angel-court).      Southey  J.  W.  rison.  Craven-street). 

^  Bath,  paper-hanger,  (Vizard  and  Co.  Lin-  Young  J.  Cheltenham,  dealer  and  cha^ 

coin's  ion).      Stanford    E.    Castle-street,  man,  (Berry,  Bucklersbury). 


PRICES  OF    CANAL,   DOCK,  F1REX)FFICE^  WATER- 
WORKS,   BREWERY    SHARES,    &c.  &c. 

Dec.  2U  1^09. 
I^ondon  Dock  Stock,  139/.  per  cent.  Globe  Fire  and  Life  Assurance   Shares, 

West-India  ditto,  185/.  ditto.  126/.  ditto. 

Commercial  ditto,  80/.  ditto,  prem.  Albion  ditto,  58/.  ditto 

East  Country  ditto,  85/,  per  share  Rock  Life  Assurance,  5s.  per  share  prem. 

Grand  Junction  Canal  Shares,  225/.  ditto     Strand  Bridge,  lbs.  to  205.  ditto. 
Gri^nd  Surrey  ditto,  82/.  ditto.  South  London  WaterWorks,  145/.  pr.  share 

Grand  Union  ditto.  10/.  per  share  prem,         East  London  ditto«  227/.  ditto. 
Thames  and  Medway  di^o,  26/.  diUo  .  West  Middlesex  ditto,  142/:  ditto 

Croydon  Canal  ditto,  60/.  per  share  Portsmouth  and  Farlington  ditto,  50/.  per 

Kennet  and  Avon  ditto,  46/.  ditto  share  prem.— Kent  do.  45/.  do. 

Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  54/.  ditto.  Folkstone  Harbour,  8/.  ditto 

Hnddersfield  ditto,  39/.  ditto     •  Auction  Mart,  105/.  ditto 

L.  Wolfe  and  Co.  Canai^  Dock^  Sc  Stock  Brakerf* 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

THE  general  milflQess  of  the  weather  cannot  be  said  io  haire  gl^en^  any  senous 
check  to  the  young  wheals,  which  still  continued  wear  a  promising  appearance. 
i?ortUi)ftteIy  the  consumption  of  winter  fodder  has  not  been  so  expentrve  Ibrthe 
cattle  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been,  the  mildness  of  the  weather  having  enabled  the 
fyrL,\&[  to  keep  them  out  in  the  pastures  longer  than  usual.  This  with  the  variety  of 
green  food,  geqpraUy  used  for  live  stock  in  winter,  with  the  large  suppTy  of  potatoes,  &c. 
have  h^pily  secured  the  farmer  from  any  apprehensions  of  the  scarcity  of  fodder  for 
cattle.  The  warmth  of  ihe  season  likewise  contributes  to  the  iiicility  of  fattening 
dieep  a«id  oth^f  caule,  but  spring  tUih  is. not  in  the  best  sUteof  forwardftes*^ 
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The  price  of  grain  generally  continues  hig]i.  Lean  stoc)cx>f  all  $lescri{)tion9,.a8  velk 
ar  iatybut  the  latter  particolarly  on  account  of  the  sea^on^  is  remarkably  high.  Hay  has 
also  continuea  its  price,  notwithstanding  the  ojien  weather. 

Price  of  meat  in  Smithfield  Market  :<»-Beef)  5s.  8d.  to  6s.  4d.  j-^Mutton,  5s.  6d.  to 
6s.  4d.}— Veal,  58.  lOd.  to  6s.  8d.  j— Pork,  6s.  4d.  to  7s. 

Middtnex,  Dec.  25.  — — 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN, 

By  theWinchesterQuarter  of  8  Bushels,  and  of  OATMEAL  per  Boll  ot  UDlbs. 
Averdupois,  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week  ended  Dec.  16, 1809- 


IlirLANP   COUNTIES. 


Middsx. 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

Huntin. 

Kortha. 


Rutland-  -98 


Leicestr 

I^iottiog. 

Derby  - 

Sufford 

Salop 

Herefor, 

Wor'st. 

Warwic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Montgo. 

Radnor. 


Wheat 
s.     d. 

103  11 
111     4 

99    4 

104  9 

105  "6 
102     0 


95  8 
102     0 

96  3 
108  0 
102  11 
102 
113 
115 
103 
109 
111 
103 
107 
111  2 
105  10 


Hy 
s.  d 
5ff  0 
53  4 
57  0 
67     9 


66     0 


63     1 
60     0 


69     6 

54  4 

55  0 


Barley 
s.    ^ 
46-1 
50     4 
50     0 
50     2 
:50  10 
52     9 
52    9 
53 
54 
53 

58  8 

59  8 
53 
61 
63 


70     4 


Oats 
s.     d. 

33    7 
Sa     8 
35    2 
35    2 
31  10 
31     8 
S4r    0 
5|  34     1 
33  10 
35     6 
38     5 
35 
34 
43 
42 
37 


2 
48  10 

45  0,34 

46  10 
46  0 
55  11 
60  0 
54     1 


36    0 

34     1 

28  8 

29  10 
31     2 


Average  of  England  and  Wales, 

Wheat  102s.9d.5  Rye  59s.  7d.;  Barley 
51s.  3d.  J  Oats  31s.  Od.;  Beans 
58s.  8d.  \  Pease.  60s.  lOd.  ^  Oatmeal 
54s.  Id. 


MARITIMB  COUNTIES. 

Wheat     Rye 


Essex  ••••.. 

Kent    i 

Sussex  •  •  • . 
Suffolk  .... 
Cambridge  •• 
Norfolk  .... 
Lincoln-  .... 

York    

Durham  .... 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmorland 
Lancaster  •  • 
Chester^  •... 
Flint  ..^,.. 
Denbigh  •  • 
A.nglesea  .... 
Carnarvon  .. 
Merioneth  . . 
Cardigan .... 
Pembroke  •  • 
Carmarthen.. 
Glamorgan  .k 
Gloucester  ., 
Somerset .... 
Monmouth . . 
Devon  .••••, 
Cornwall .... 
Dorset  •••••« 
Hants , 


s.     d 
105 
100 
102 

96 
10.1 

90 

94    9 

89 

90 

85 

101  8 

102  0 
100 

94  11 
131  % 
113     5 


96     0 
105     1 

92" '9 

77  3 
103  6 
100 
111 
114 
112 
102 

97 
109 
,106 


d 

59    0 
62    0 


51  4 
57  2 
53  3 
59  10 
57     4 


-68  6 
63  4 
58     1 


bS 


33     6 


0  23 


27  10 
6[26    6 


BILL  of  MORTALITY,  from  NOV,  15,  to  DEC.  19,  I809.- 


CffltXSTENBO.  1  BtlRXCp. 

Males  647  ?  .  -. .  I  Males,  865  \ 
Females  717  J  **^^  |  Females  753  J 
Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old  477  4 


.1618 


Peck  Loaf,  5s.5d.  5s,6d.  5s.  5d.  5s.5d. 
Salt,  20s.  per  bushel,  4|p«rlb. 


2  and  5  -  165 
5  and  10  -  65 
It)  and  20  -  57 
>20  and  SO  112 
30  and  40  -  135 
40  and  50  -  174 
50  and  6^  *  145- 


60  and  70  -135 
70  and  80  -115 
80  and  90  -  35 
go  and 100  -    3 


fotal  Christenings  and  Burials  from  Bee,  IS,  1808,  to  Dec.  12,  I8O9. 


Under.2  years  of  age  4937 
Between  2  and  5 '  -    1916 


5  ancl  10 
10  and  1^0 


Whpreof  haye  jdiid. 


20  and  30  -  li45 
SO  and  40  -  1472 


754  1  40  and  50  -  1748 
566 


6^  and  70  -  12S5  \     90  aftd  100  54 


70  and  80  •  J  063 
8a  and  90  -    369 


50  and  60  -  1419 
Decreased  in  tkt  Burials  this  year  3274. 
Ukiy£»sal  Mao.  Vol.  XII.  a.U 
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INDEX  TO  THE  TWELFTH  VOLUME. 


Page 
ADVENTURES  ©I.Henry  Vogel,  3, 189, 

281. 
■  of  Peter  Pwitive,  273, 371. 

■■  of  Bareii  HoHxrg,  £87,  b66, 

'*59. 
Affairs  of  the  Poor,  observations  on  the, 

105,205,276. 
Agricuttur«il   Report,    87,  175,263,^51, 
*  4S9,  a»o. 
Agriculture,  Mr.Cufwen*8  experiments  in, 

«3l. 
Ague,*receipt  for  the  cure  of  the,  54. 
Air,  iiew  to  preserve  it  pui^^n^  balls,  thea- 

lres»  bos|>itaU,  Sec.  318. 
Amboyna  sketch  of  tbe'  manuers  and  eus* 

toms  of  th«  inhabitants  of,  388* 
America,  political  state  of,  155,  246,  330, 

508. 
Ancient  Cathedrals,  oa  the  destruction  of, 

S3. 
Anderson's  Institution  at  Gbsgow,  403. 
Anecdote  of  an  EngUshsarjeant  at  law,  2 18. 

■  ^of  Henry  Virs  chapel,  2iy. 
■■     ■     ■    ■  Of  the  religioufl  cer^moiMOt  #f 
.     the  Turks>  320. 

-  of  Peter  Louis^  Duke  of  Parma, 


469. 


Apiarian  Society,  on  the  formation  of  an, 

16. 
.Artificial  Stone,  method  o£  making  it,  5€» 

AtU  and  Sciences,  improvements  in,  .and 
notices  relating   to,  54,  Ii2,231,3l6, 
.  405,  493. 

Aspern,  official  account  of  t]|«  battles  fought 
there  between  the  French  and  Austrians, 
71, 168,  256,  340  —Peace  conclwied  be- 
tween Austria  and  France,  426.-»See 
Public  A^«s,  61,  64,  153,  246',  332, 
415. 

Asylum  for  th6  Debf  afid  Dumb,  314. 

Atmospheric  Phenomena,  curious  disco- 
veries of,  401)  488. 

Austria,  poiitkal  staite  of,  61,  1&3,  846, 
332, 416. 

Axiocbns,  aiudyas  of  tis  dialogue  on  the 
fear  of  death,  108. 

Bankruptctef,  list  of,  8&,  173,  261,349, 

436,  519. 
Barclay,  Captain,  aceotmt  of  his  istoaisbiilg 

pedentivci  pedboaaiico,  81. 
Batavian  Society  of  Experlmeatid  Philoso- 

phy^  401,488. 
ia»b  and  Wcfl  ^i  England  Society,  404» 


Battle  of  Aspem,  between  the  Austrians 
and  French,  71,  168,  25»,  340. 

of  Talavera,  between  th^  French 
and  English,  160. 

between  the  French  and  SMaiM-ds, 

492. 

iBaurress,  Mr  an  extraordinary  gjsniils^  ac- 
count of,  436. 

Beauties  of  Blair,  rev.i«w  o/,  213. 

fieckwilh,  Dr.  sl)ort  memoir  o^  80. 

.Redford,  Dake  of,  statue  to  ihe  memdlelr 
of,  142 

BUI  ofMortaUty,  87,  175,263,  (^51,439, 
521, 

Biographical  Sketches— Mr.  Thomas  Brad^ 
ford,  57— Dr.  B^ckwith,  80— Dr.  Hun- 
ter,  83— Joseph  Haydn,  84— Chfetalier 

^^^eFlorian,.  131— Andrew  MarvelJ,  %9b 
-^Matthew  Boulton,.Esq.  264»— Earl  of 
Coventry,  250— Sir  Wm.  Jermni^ham, 
261— Marquis  D^Argens,  319— Ambrose 
Eccles,  348— Duke  of  Port*aftd-,  406-*- 
Rev.  Dr.  Hurdis,  481— Sir  John  Dinely,, 
498. 

Bonaparte,  excommiimicatedjby  the  t^oiM, 
152. 

—  '  ^■-  his  speech  to  the  LegisIatiM 
Body,  513. 

Books,  new,  published  in  July,  67— in  A^x^ 
gu-st,  156— in  September,  246— in  Oo- 
tober,  334— in  November,  417— In  De- 
cember,  509. 

Bouhon,  Matthew,r£9q.  memoirs  of^.  234. 

Bradibfd,  Mr.  Thomas,  memoirs  &f^  57. 

Bracil,  the  ftfst  inhabitants  of,  474. 

Bread,  price  of,  87>  17&,  20^^  851,439, 
521. 

BfHish    Institution,   traasacttons   of  this 

,     society,  .02,  14St. 

— —  Museum,  490. 

Brown,  Mr  on  a  comroverted  passage  Jn 
Milton,  194*-^ii8  di^'-'^ertaiion  upon  Epi- 
gnuti.s,  269^in  reply  to  Vindex,  370* 

Buenos  Ayres,  Wikocke*s  History  trf,  re- 
view of,  470^. 

i the  importance  of  tl^  colony 

in  a  commercial  and  political  view,  475. 

Burdon,  Mr.  oil  Grothic  afdhitecturo,  &0. 
'.  ■'  "     ■  "■'    on  th6  destruction  of  ajlcient 
cailiedrals,  33. 

on  the  profligacy  Of  tike  higher 


ranks,  184. 
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'  on  th«»  national  d«bt,  196. 
'  intitkdicationofMr.Maithus, 
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Cambridgesbiie,  oecurrences  in»  76, 433. 
Campbeirs  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  review 

of,  691. 
Campomanes,  M.  letter  from  him  to  Dr. 

Robertson,  ^53.' 
Canal,  Dock,  Brewery,  Life  and  Fire-Office 

Shares,  prices  of,    86,   174,  2G2,  360, 

438,  520. 

CarT*8  (Sir  John)  Poems,  review  of,  295. 
Carrots,  important  discovery  respecting  the 

mwlicinal  virtues  of,  494. 
Castlewart,  the  Earl  of,  his  death,  436. 
Catalogue  Raifoime^,  386,  455. 
Causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish 

monarchy,  89, 197. 
Chatham,  £ar!,  commands  the  expedition 

to  Holland— See  Holland 
Chesnut,  Spanish,  on  the  culture  of,  140. 
Cirkni.z.  description  of  the  lakeof^  379. 
Clay,  Mr.  Scunuelf  account  of,  79. 
CUffard,  Mr.  obtains  a  verdict  against  the 

managers  of  Covent-Garden  theatre  for 

faL»«?  imprisoiuneutj  50^^-.-See  Covent- 

Garden. 
<!obbett,  Mr.  W.  the  excellent  mode  a- 

dopted  by  him  of  relieving  the  poor, 

170. 
Cofiee,  a  substitute  for,  495. 
Coincidence  in  the  equestrian  feats  of  John 

Gilpin  and  .Conimodore  Trunnion,  458. 
Colchester  water  works,  account  of,  258. 
College  of  Physicians,  402. 
Collier's  Thoughts  on  Reanimation,  review 

of,  470 
.Commerce  between  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, origin  and  progress  of,  356. 
Com,  average  prices  of,  87, 175,263,  351, 

439,  521. 

Cornwall,  occurrences  in,  346. 
•  Corr^pondents,  notices  to,  70,158,341, 
420. 

Covent- Garden,  description  of  the  new 
theatre,  237— ^pens  with  an  advance  of 
former  price?,  which  is  violently  opposed 
by  the  }mbltc',  239— The  managers  close 
the  house  and  submit  the  question  to 
arbitration,  214— The  house  again  opens 
at  the  new  prices,  and  tumult  rage4  as 
before,  326— Observations  on  this  event, 
628— The  contest  continued,  with  re- 
marks x>n  the  conduct  of  the  managers, 
412,  414— The  managers  at  length  cou- 
gent  to  a  "reduclfon  of  priori  504— 
iPeace  restored,  ibid* 

Coventry,  the  Earl  of,  account  of,  260. 

Criminal  from  lost  Honour,  a  tale,   166, 

*   270,443. 

Criticism— Nubilia  in  Search  of  a  Hn^sand, 
34,  120— Cumberland's  John  de  Lan- 
caster, 38— The  Lash,. 127 — Ryley>s  Iti- 

.  ^lerant, .  ib.  —  Hewetson's  \V illiam  TeH, 
131— Beauties  of  Beattie,  213— Edge- 
worth's  Talea  of  Faitatenable  Life,  214 
Letters  from  an  Irish  Student,  217—- 
ipinkney's  Travels  ia  f  raace^  220«^Sir 


John  Carr'g  Poems,  295— The  Sons,  299 
Huish's  Solomon,  ib — Travels  of  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clarke,  302— CampbelTs 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  391— Wilcocke's 
History  of  Buenos  Ayres,  470— Collier's 
Thoughts  on  Reanimation,  479 — Evans' 
Jubilee  Sermon,  480— Evans'  Letter  to 
Hawker,  ib.  — Hnrdis'  Village  Curate, 
481. 

Cumberland,  occurrences,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in,  76,  346. 

Cumberland's  John  de  Lancaster,  review 
of,  38. 

Dallas,  Mr.  his  character,  219. 

Damp  (among  colliers)  successful  method 

of  preventing  the  laxity  of,  494- 
Dancing,  condemned  as  forming  a  part  (^ 

female  education,  35. 
D'Argens,  Marquis, '  memoirs  of  the  life 

of,  319. 
Death,  ou  the  fear  of;  108. 
Deaths  Abroad,  83,  173,  348. 

'    '■    in  and  near  London,  421,  5l1. 
Debt,  national,  proposed  plan  fur  reduting 

it,  196. 
Deism^  sentiments  of  a  scholar  upon  the 

doctrine  of,  2^. 
Denmark,  literary  and  scientific  news  ofj^ 

141*,  407, 495. 

v  extraordinary  nutxiber  of  deaf  and 

dumb  persons  there,  407. 
Dihely,  Sir  John,  an  eccentric  character, 

death  of,  422— Memoirs  of  his  life,  498. 
Dorsetshire,  occurrences  in,  76. 
Drawings,  pencil  and  chalk,   process  for 

preserving,  493. 
Duel    between    Mr.  Canning    and    Lord 

Castlereagh  on  the  affairs  of  the  state, 

247,^29. 
Dundonald,   Earl  of,  his  address  to  the- 

worsted  manufaMiturers  of  Kent,  347.    . 

Eedes,  Ambrose,  memoir  of,  348. 
Eden,  Sir  F.  M.  Baft,  death  of,  512. 
Edgeworth's  T«les  of  Fashionable  Life,  re* 

view  of,  214. 
Edmund  de  WaUeville,  a  Tale,  9. 
Ellis,  Edward,  resciies  several  persons  from 

shipwreck,  26p^ 
English  Courts  of  Justice,  217. 
'■■I        ,  th^ir  character,  201— Compariscm 

between  them  and  the  French,  204. 
■Epigrams,  ^aa  Ulustiaiive  dissertatioa  on, 

269. 
Essay  on  the  6rtt  human  sopiety,  294,  374, 

447. 
Essex,  occurrences,  &c.  in,  76, 258,  517. 
Evils  of  suffering  raiSnopolizers  in  a  com- 

me/cial  state,  466. 
Ethics,  the  supefiorify  of  the  modem  ov«r 

those  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  llO, 

181,364.  / 

Evans'  Jubilee  Sermon,  review  of,  480s    ^ 
■IP   ■■  I  Letter  to  Dr.  Hsmkctf  review  of) il>. 
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Exhibition  of  Paintings  in  Scotland,  814. 

Family  Wine,  receipt  for  making  it,  55. 

Fan,  lines  to  a,  224.       .  .  ' 

Filtration  of  Water,  useful  improvements 
in  the,  405. 

Fire  Arms,  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of,  4d. 

Floriaii,  Chevalier  de,  bio^phical  roe- 
moifof,  131. 

Flushing,  surrender  of,  to  the  British  forces 
under  Lord.Chatharo,  107— After  a  long 
struggle,  the  English  are  necessitated  to 
evacuate  their  conquest,  516— See  Hol- 
land. 

Fortiacations  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  account 
of,  258. 
/  Foundling  of.  the  Forest,  a  new  play,  ac- 
count of,  59.     ' 

France,  literary  and  scientific  news  of,  56, 
143,232,316,406,495. 

»    origin  and  progress  of   the  com- 
merce of,  with  Great  Britain,  357. 
,       ■  I.  observations  upon  the  internal  state 
of,  406.  ' 

French  National  Institute,  transactions  of 
this  establishment,  140, 228. 
"    ..■,.   ,     Soldiery,  a  picture  of  the,  453. 

Gallant  action  between  H.M.S.  Bonne 
/       Gttoyenne  and  a  French  frigatOy  339. 

Gallery  of  Antiques,  Paris,  account  of  the 
ytatues,  busts,  &c.  in  this  moseum, 
886  455. 

Gallican  Church,  brief  view  of  the  state  of 
at  the  cfose  of  the  l6th  century,  441. 

Ganrow,  Mr- character  of,  218. 

Gazette  Intelligence,  71,  158,251,335, 
422, 515.  ^ 

Germany,  literary  and  scientific  news  of, 
144,233,  317,407,496. 

■  ■  political  state  of,  63, 154. 

Glasse,  Rev.  H.  death  of,  511. 

Goldsmith's  stanzas  on  Woman,  the  im- 
morality of,  446. 

Gothic  ar^hitectore,  observations  on,  20. 

Grapes,  a  new  method  of  preserving,  310 

Gumey,  John,  Esq.  death  of,  434. 

Hampshire,    occurrences,   marriages,  and 

deaths  m,  77, 170. 
Harris,  Mr.  on  the  summation  of  infinite 

series,  17, 179. 
Hauyne,  a  new  mineral  substance,  discor 

'very  of,  144. 
Hay<in,  Joseph,  biographical  sketch  of,  84. 
Ilaymarket  (little  theatre)    performances 

at,  58. 
Henry  VU's  chapel,  anecdote  of,  219. 
Hertfordshire,  occurrences  in,  77.         ^ 
Hewetson's  William  Tell,  review  of,4Sl. 
Highwayman,  the,  a  parody  on  Parneira 

Hermit,  45.  ,         ' 

Hill  9  Mr.  short  account  of,  421., 
^iistoric  Visioii,  (^59!. 


Historical  Chronicle,  71,  158,  250,  386, 
421,511. 

Holberg,  Baton,  literary  life  aiid  travels 
of,  287,  366,  459. 

Holland,  official  details  of  the  operations  of 
the  British  forces  on  an  expedition  to  the 
coast  of,  163,  253,  515.— Remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief 
and  on  the  objects  of  fhe  expedition^ 
242,  415— Address  of  the  citizens  of 
London  to  the  King  on  this  ill-fated  ex- 
ploit, 608— Ck)mments  of  the  French 
papers  on  the  subject  of  this  enterprise, 
34  j,  423. 

Holland,  literary  and  scientific  news  of, 
318,  408. 

Hooker,  Mr.  Wm.  returns  from  travels  in 
Iceland,  his  valuable  stores  consumed 

.    byfirfe,495. 

Horse-chesnut,  important  usefulness  of 
this  tree,  405. 

Horticultural  Society,  proceedings  of,  140. 

riuish's  Translation  of  Klopstock^s  Solo* 
mon,  review  of,  299. 

Human  Society,  first  formation  of,  essay 
on  the,  294,  374, 447. 

Hurdis'  Village  Curate,  reviiwjjf,  479. 

Hunter,  Dr.  A.  short  accountW,  8!^. 

Jcmingham,  Sir  Wm.  short  account  of^ 

261. 
Immorality  of  Goldsmith^s  stanzsia  on  Wo- 
man, 446. 
Indian  Ink,  a  substitute  for,  54. 
Indians  of  New  Caledonia,  some  account 

of,  291. 
J  of  the  Missouri,  curipus  traits  in  the 

character  of,  309- 
Infinite  Series,  on  the  summation,  of,  17,  ■ 

179. 
"  John  Gilpin"  and  "  Peregrine  Pickle," 

sinnlarity  in  the  equestrian  feats  of,  458. 
Johnson,  Mr  J.  death  of,  512. 
Jone^*  Tragedy  of  the  Sons,  review  of,  299C 
Joy,  ode  to,  277. 
Ireland,  occurrences  and  deaths  in,  430^ 

512. 
Italv^  literary  and  scientific  news  of,   144, 

233,318,408,496. 
—  political  state  of,  65. 
J  abilee,  national,  in  honour  of  the  King's 

entering  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  331. 

Kelly,  Rev.  Dr.  memoir  of,  519. 

Kemble,  Mr.  his  speech  to  the  audience  of 
Covent-garden  theatre,  240. 

Kent,  incidents  andileaths  in,  77, 253, 347. 

Kestelot,  Dr.  extract  from  his  notes  re- 
specting Mr  Payy,  30. . 

Killing  no  Murder,  a  new  force,  account 
of,  58. 

Lace,  patent  for  manufacturing  metal  to 

imitate  gold  and  silver,  49. 
Lakeijf  Cirkuitz,  description  of  the,  .379. 
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accouiitof,  78. 
,L«»casliir«,  oecmrrcnc^  ili»  77t  2M,  434. 
Land  Tortoise,  peirified,  Mod  in  Swansea 

rocktt  54. 
L^ndsdown,  the  MarquU  of,  death  of »  421. 
Latnet,  Maraliai,  hit  death, -83. 
Leaves,  Plants, »^.  accurate  method  of 

ukitif  impre^ona  of,  494. 
Lee,  James)  £s4).  some  account  of,  171. 
Letceitershirt,  oceurrences  iu,  4J4. 
l>ttcf  *♦  K^**  on  the  impropriety  of  omit* 

tiog  it  at  the  end  of  certain  words,  ,6,'M, 

181, 195,  ass. 

Letters  from  an  Irish  Stodent,  review  of, 

217. 
■   ■  ■'■■  two  original,  from  M.Campomanos 

and  Dr.  Hobertson,  653. 
Lettsom,  Dr.   letter  addressed  to  him  on 

the  formation  of  an  apiarian  society,  l6t 
Level  for  ascertaining  the  altitmle  of  ele- 

tations,  493. 
Life  aiid  travels  of  Henry  Vogol,  d,  188, 

281. 
M    I  '         ■•   of  Baron  Holberg,  2S7, 

366,  459. 
Lincoltishire,  oecnrrences  in,  78. 
Long  Pack,  the,  a  tale,  95. 
Longevity,  remarkable  instance  of,  518. 
Lord's  Pmyer,  Klopstock's  Psahn  on  fhe^ 

44. 
Love  and  Liberty  ?  C  S.  in  ans^wer  to  this 

query  in  last  volume,  7. 
Love'  l^tt^rs  to  my  Wife,  by  J.  Wood- 
house,  168,  226,  312,  399, 486. 
Lyceum,  Strand,  performances  at,  60, 148, 

236,  325,  601. 

M^KcDcte,  Major-Gen.  aceou^  t>f,  173. 

>Ialthus,  Rev.  T.  remarks  on  his  paSlica- 

'  tion  to  **  restmin  the  increase  of  the 
poor,'*  206^ The  argumenU  of  Mr.MaU 
khus  vindicated,  276. 

^lapes,  Walter,  and  Latin  poets  <i(  the 
n^iddle  ages,  115. 

Marveil,  Andrew,  memoirs  of  hb  lile,  145. 

Medusa,  on  the  formation  of  the,  495. 

pettish,  Mr.  an  extraordinary  speech  efy 
^t  a  meeting  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
151. 

Memoirs  of  rematfoble  Persons,  57,  154^ 
234,319,408,498. 

Ililton,  upon  a  disputed  pbssage  in — Mr. 
Brown  in  reply  to  A.  »  194— Vindex  in 
defence  of  A.  B.  260-^Mr.  Brown  in  an- 
swer to  Viiidex,  370— A.  B.  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Btx^B^,  874^— Final  reply  to  Mr, 
Brown,  463. 

Minstrels,  a  contest  of,  89. 

MisceUanea,  469.   ' 

Missouri,  travels  on  the  banks  o^  the,  303 
— Statement  of  the  commerce  of  the 

^  neighbouring  co«mtry,ib.— Account  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  304., 
908. 


M<^ck,*Jotin,bq.  short  tceotmt  of,  5f§. 

Monopoly  of  Farms,  thp  evils  resuUiJig  from 
this  practice,  260. 

Monopolizers,  baneful  eff^ts  of  encourag- 
ing, in  a  commercial  country,  466. 

Monson,  Lord,  death  of,  42 1 . 

Montague,  Lady  M.  W.  remarks  on  her 
conduct  to  H  Fielding,  14. 

M^ral  History  of  the  French  in  Geitoatty, 
453. 

Mortality,  motothly  bill  of,  87,  176,263, 
851,469,521. 

■    '  annual  hiU  of,  .'>21. 


Ntplet,  aecomnt  of  the  present  state  ffL 
497. 

New  Spain,  political  observations  on  th« ^ 
kingdom  of,  177.      *  , 

Norfolk,  ^ecurrekices  and  deaths  to,  80,171, 
259,  347,  464. 

NgHblk  Agricoltoral  Society,  80. 

Northamptonshire,  occurrences  in,81,435j(  . 

Not  at  Home,  a  new  force,  account  of,  ^ 
501. 

Nottinghamshire,  occuri'etiees  in,  172. 

Nubilia  in  Search  of  a  Husband,  iwiew  of; 
34,  120— Justus  m  deicDce  of  the  an^ 
of,  196-«>R.  H.  in  vindication  of  his  re- 
view, 267— jQstns  in  reply  to  R.  H.  377, 
—Remarks  upon  the  letter  of  Justus,  ^ 
450 

Nurseries  and  Fruit'gardenv  new  publi- 
cation for  improvements  of,  314. 


Oak  Bark,  substitutes  for,  55. 
Ode  to  Joy,  277./ 

Echo,  699. 

Oil  from  pt^py  seeds,  on  the  extractioa 

of,  382.      ' 
Old  Soldier,  story  of  an,  127. 
Opium,  method  of  extracting,  317. 
Oiigin  of  the  systematic  combination  of 

physical  bodies,  210. 
■  I  »''    and  progress  of  the  commerce  of 

France  with  Great  Brit^,  35^. 

Paine,  Thomas  epHaph  on,  137. 
Panegyrics,  judicious,  470.  • 
Parliamentary  Reform,  meeting  of  the  ftee- 

holden  of  Middlosex,  on  this  subject} 

150. 
ParocHial  Shops,  on  tl»e  propriety  of  esta^ 

blishing,  in  country  disiriete,  114. 
Pkris,  narrative  of  a  woek  spent  in,  116. 
Pembcrton,  James,  Esq  death  of,  848*      . 
Perfect,  Wm.  M.U.  death  of,  77. 
Peregrinations  of  a  philanthropist,  451. 
Perou,  M.  his  attempts  to  elucidate  tbe 

habits,  *c.  of  the  medusa,  495. 
PiBkney*s  Travels  thn>ug^  France^  fetisw 

of,  220. 
Plants,  method  of  obtaining  exact  lepr^* 

seutations  of,  231,  4Sit< 
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Lord's  myer,  44— The  Highwarmwi,  ,  siUMiAioBi  of  Frtnco  tni  EsgWiiKt,  «c- 

45«^TIi«  Il«eai9»   137  —  Epitaph  oa  lansloned  by  the  encroachmeots  of  the, 

ThouMi  lW«*  ib.-^tanc^  inacribod  to  377. 

Mr.Pm|l,ib.— LovtLettefttomjrWifti  Sheep,  cure  for  the  rol  In,  Sde. 

|d»,  «S9,  81S,  599,  48a-rUnQs  on  the  Sbipvteck,  261. 

Pe«tb  of  C<  lUnd,  22S— The  Spaniard's  Shrop6luro>  occuirencet  and  deaUM  t%  »1^ 

War  Song,  ib.—*Quatorzain%  ib.-*-*Ltiie8  17)l»  S6G>  4d5. 

m  ^  Fav,  S24-^Ode  to  Joy,  277«*A  Sierra  Leone^  state  of  this  colony,  56, 


Khapsody,  311— Extempore  oo  ^  In- 
ymim  of  W^cheren,  Sl^^Staasas  from 
the  German  of  Gotter,  ib.-'-Vicissitudes 
of  T^day  and  TTo-tnorrow,  398-«To  La* 
Tinia,  398,  466— Ode  to  Echo,  S99. 


Society 
226. 


of  Arts,  tguisactieas  of  th«|  S9i 


>  Attt&qnaries,  49t. 


S47, 


/ 


Somei^etshire,  oecnnences  k^  HO^ 
435,518. 
9oor,  on  the  maoagement  of  the  afiain   ^poniard's  War  Song,  2f6w 

of  the,  105,20^,^76.  Spain,  operations  of  the  Britisli  amy  in» 

■■  an  excelUnt  mode  of  lessening  the    ^  15%,  251»  336.- 

number  of,  170.  —— political  state  of,  243^  332. 

^pe,  the,  deprived  of  his  tem  poralitics  br    Spanish  Monarchy,  eausas  of  the  overthrow 

Bonaparte,  65— p&onaparte  ex4onimuiu*       of  the,  89, 197. 

eated  by  the  Pope,  15^.     .  ■'     ■■■  Language,  mode  of  foeititating  the 

Poppy*  on  the  culture  of,  and  the  extrac-       aequikement  of^  265. 

tioH  of  oil  fomi  its  seeds,  382.  ^  Spirit,  apparatus  for  ascertasning  the  quaa* 


/ 


p  Port  Jackson,  narrative  of  a  voyage  from 
^  thence  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Isbmd,  12, 
101,  192,  291,  388. 

Portland,  the  Duke  of,  ^memoirs  of  the 
life  of,  408. 

Positive,  Peter,  ihe  literary  adventures  of, 
273,  371. 

Potatoes,  method  of  converting  them  into 
truffles,  317. 

■  extraordinary  produce  of  a  single 

root,  434. 

Provincial  bccurrences,  76, 170, 258,  346, 
433,  517. 

Publications,  list  of  new,  67,  156,  248, 
334,  417,  509. 

Public  Affairs,  state  of,  in  July,  6t  •^Au- 
gust, 149— September,  242— October, 
328— November,  412— December,  603. 


tity  in  any  liquid,  317. 

Statue^,  Busts  dre.  in  the  GiMery  of  An- 
tiquities, d*aris,  concise  and  correct,  ac- 
count  of,  386,  455. 
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